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PREFACE. 



A VEHY Bliglil inspection of ihe pages of the present work will dia- 
close to tte reader its geneial character, and enable him to judge 
how far It is likely lo supply an esisiing desideratum. Little there- 
fore need be said by way of preface. My main object has been to 
afford facilities for the correct understanding of the sacred text— Ic 
aid the student of the Bible in ascelttaining, with the utmost practica- 
ble exactness, the genuine sense of the original. With such an ob- 
ject in view it was perhaps impossible to avoid giving the work an 
aspect predominantly critical. But an apology on this score can 
scarcely be requisite at the present day, when the claims of sacred 
philology are beginning to be so highly appreciated ; when it is so 
generally admitted that the grand aim of the Scriptural exposiior 
sliould he to fix with the most absolute precision ihe 'mind of the 
Spirit' in his own word ; and when it is so well understood that tnia 
end can be attained only by means of a familiar acquaintance with 
the original m its verbal and idiomatic peculiarities, its parallel usa- 
ges, and its archseological illustrations. Besides, unless I have come 
wholly short of my aim, there will be found such a union, of the prac- 
tical with the critical, as to adapt the present and the ensuing vol- 
umes somewhat happily to popular use. Should this prove not to 
be the case, I shall feel that the failure has been rather in the execu- 
tion, than IQ the plan ; for I know no reason to suppose the iwo 
departments intrinsically incompatible, or that the two-fold function 
of the exegetical and the e(ft.ica/^xpositor may not be united in the 
same person. The idea of combining them to the extent in which 
il is done in the present volume is no doubt somewhat novel, nor am 
I sure that occasionally a transition may not be noticed from one 
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province to the olher so abrupt, as to carry with it to the mind tif th« 
reader amoniBiitary sensaiion of incongruity. But such cases I trust 
will be too few to stamp the experiment as abortive. 

No one at all conversant with the subject of biblical annoiatioQ 
but must be aware, that there is a lai^e mass of materials accumu- 
lated by the researcnes or reflections of prior commentators, and con- 
stituting a kind of common property, of which each successive la- 
bourer in the field feels at liberty lo avail himself. The propriety of 
this is universally conceded, provided he sets up no special claim lo 
■what he thus finds made ready to his hands. Indeed it is quite ob- 
vious tliat the credit of originality in this department cannot be se- 
cured, but at the expense of the greatest measure of wfih'ij)— an ex- 
pense which I have not seen fit to incur. 1 have accordingly avail- 
ed myself freely of ail accessible sources of Scripture elucidation that 
could be iriade subservient to my plan, and have frequently inter- 
woven with my own remarks, phrases and sentences, and, in some 
cases, paragraphs from other authors, without the formality of ex- 
press quotation. But however large may be my indebtedness on this 
score, it is but justice to myself to say, that 1 hav e generally weigh- 
ed in 'my own scales the evidence for or against a particular render- 
ing or interpretation, and that after every abatement much will be 
found in the ensuing pages not to be met with any where else. Of 
the intrinsic value of these portions of the work the estimate must, of 
course, be left to those for whose benefit it has been prepared. 

In cases of doubtful interpretation, I have, as a general rule, con ■ 
tented myself with giving what I conceived lo be the right one, with 
the evidence in its favour, without distracting the reader's mind by 
an array of various and conflicting comments. Still less have I in- 
dulged the paltry propensity for introducing interpretations difTering 
from my own, merely for the purpose of refuting them. Yet in soma 
instances where the probabilities in favour of 'opposite or variant 
expositions were very equally balanced, it seemed but an act of jus- 
'ice to judicious critics to give their several constructions, and I have 
accordingly in such cases endeavoured to avoid the chaise of undue 
assumption by candidly staling what might U said against as 
well as for a proposed interpretation. The number of passages 
in the compass of the sacred writings is far from small, in respec 
to which a positive determination of the sense is, with our presea 
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means of explication absolutely impossible. — An exception, however, 
to the above rule may be observed as it respects the ancfinl versions ; 
particularly the Septuagint, the Chaldee Targums, and the Syriac 
and Arabic versions. These I have adduced very frequently, not only 
in dubious and difficult places, where their authority might have 
weight, hut often in the plainer passages, in order that the reader 
might have the satisfaction of seeing by what shades of difference 
the most ancient renderings vary from our own. An account of 
these several versions, together with an attempted estimate of their 
value as tributary to the exposition of the sacred text, will be found 
on a subsequent page. 

To some it may be an objection that the pages of the work are so 
thickly interspersed with words and phrases in the Hebrew and 
Greek character. On this head I can only say^, that if the reader will 
acquit me, as I readily acquit myself, of the design of giving in this 
way a learned air to my columns, I shall be willing to submit to 
some exceptions from one portion of my readers for the sake of 
another. Mjr settled conviction is, that these notes will go into the 
hands of numbers of the religious community, especially ministers 
and the«Jogical students, to whom this feature of the work wilt be a. 
strong recommdndatjon ; and perhaps, as the terms are almost inva- 
riably translated, besides being often given in English orthography, 
it is no more than a reasonable demand, that the^ere vernacular 
reader should concede this much to the preferences of his more 
learned brother. 

It will be matter neither of surprise nor regret to any one wno 
bears in mind that the Bible is strictly an Eastern book, that I have 
drawn so largely oa Oriental sources of illustration. It is only 
from such sonrces that a large portion of the imagery, allusions, and 
diction of the inspired writers can be adequately explained. The 
worts of Eastern travellers, therefore, have formed a leading depart- 
ment of the apparatus which I have collected together in reference 
to the present undertaking. Among these the 'Pictorial Bible,' re- 
cently published in London, has been a repository from which I have 
enriched my pages with many of their choicest contents. It is an 
invaluable treasury of materials for elucidating the topography, the 
manners and customs, the rites, ceremonies, monuments, and cos- 
tumes of the East ; and this, whether we regard the Engravings or 
1* 
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Notes, botli of which are full of new and interesting' information. R 
is deeply to be regrelted that tlie cost of this work is such 89 will 
be likely greatly to limit its circulation. 

It is my purpose, should a favouring Providence permit, lo go 
over all (he historical books of the Old Testament on the same plan. 
Other indispensable engagements may make the intervals of publi- 
cation somewhat wide, but if life and health are spared, the irork 
will he continually in hand till completed ; and so far as it may give 
presage ofuseful service to the cause of biblical knowledge and soond 
piety, I cannot heailaie to assure myself of the prayere of my readers, 
in conjunction with my own, for the blessing of Heaven to rest 
upon the enterprise. 

Niw YoB», Nov. Isi, 1K9- 
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INTRODUCTION. 



L— OP THB SACRED SCHIPTURBS OBNEBALLY. 

J 1. TUta, Divisiont, &c. 

niAT collec^nn of writingB which is every where regarded by Christmns m 
eontaining die only (ma revelation made by God lo man, and aa the sole stand- 
ardofraithand practice, isfamiliarly known by differenl appellafione. Thus it 
is ftequonily lermed The Scnptarsg, as being the moBl iinporlaiit of all wrt- 
Imgt I the Boty of Sacred Scriptares, because composed by persons divindy 
inspired j and soroetimes the CaiMnical ScHpiuret, from a Greek word (iukui 
canon) signifying a rut«, because they were regarded as an infellible nilt of Ailh 
and condact, and to distinguish them from certain books termed Apocryphal, 
(amtfv}ai hidden, concealed,) fJTjm their bang of obscure and doabtjid origin, 
not possessing the proper testimonials to entitle them to a place among the gen- 
uine inspired wrilinga. Bui the moat usual appellation is The Bible {fiiB>-">' or 
iflifl*ia Siilion or biblia, Lat liber, book, from fliA"* biblos, an Egyptian reed ot 
Ihe bark of which paper was made). This word in its primary import simply 
denotes a book, but it is applied to the writings of the prophets and apostles by 
way of emphasis and enunence, as being the Book of Books, infinitely superior 
in exceilenee and importance to every human composition. This title originated 
at a very early period, prindpally from the usage of the Greet Fathers, and has 
ance been generally adopted by the Christian world. . 

The most common and general division of the canonieal Soiiptures ia mio 
the Old and Nea Ttitameals i the former containing those revelations of tho 
divine wUl which were commimicated to the Hebrews, laraolitfls, or Jews, before 
the birth of Christ; the hitler comprising ihe inspired wiitings of theEvangel- 
isla and Apostles. This distinction is {banded on 3 Cor. 3. 6, 14. Mat. 36, 2a 
Gal. 3. IT. Heb, 8, 8.-9. 15— 20, where the andent Latin translators have ren- 
dered SvtBfi'i diatkeks (which signifies Loth a cavnaTi and a letlament, but in 
Biblical usage always answers to IheHeb. ni13 beriOi, a cocenimi) by TWa- 
mmium, a Icetamenl ; ' because,' says Jerome (Comment, in Mai. ch. 2. 2), 
' Ihey by a Grsocism attributed to this word the sense of Fadus, a corenant.' 
Were such the usage, therefore, there would be no impropriety in terming llie 
two main portions of the Scriptures the OW and JVeic Covenant; implying 
thereby, not two distinct and unrelated covenants, but merely tha/ormer and 
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rm MTRODUCTIOW. 

Ilia /oHer diapensalion of ihs one grand covenant of mercy, of which Iho propbs 
Jeremiah, ch. 31. 31—34, as expounded by the Apostlei Heb. 6. 6—13, gives BO 
ample a de^riplion. 

The books of the Old Tealamenl again are usually ftrthar subdivided by tlis 
Jews into ihe Law (n-nm hallmah), the Prophets (0"'i«''a3n hamatbelm), and 
the Hagiographa (D"^ai^3n hakkeSiMm, lit. the writings, emphatically so call- 
ed); a elassiflcalion expressly recognised by our Lord, LukB24, 44, 'These are the 
words which I spake unto you whiie 1 was yet with you, thai all things must be 
fiiliillfld which are written in the Jaw iif Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
pialm) concerning me ;' where by Psalms is meant, not merely the book bear 
ingthal title In ihe Scriptures, but what Is otherwise termed ihe Hagiographa. 
In Ihis dialribution Ihe Laje comprised the Pentaltuch, or jJm books qf Moses, 
which were originally written in one volume, as all the manuscripts are to thia 
day, which are read in the synagoguea. 1 ue Pra^cts were divided into the 
former and lalter, in reference to the time when they respectively flourished ; 
the first cIbhs containing the books of Joshua, Judges, I and 3 Samuel, 1 and 
2 Kings, the two last being eeeh considered as one book ; the second comprising 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets, whose books were 
reckoned as one. The reason why Moses is not included among the prophets, 
is, because he so far surpassed all those who came after him, in eminence and 
dignity, that they wore not accounted worthy to be placed on a level with himi 
and the books of Joshua and Judges are reckoned among the prophetical books 
because they are generally supposed to have been written by the prophet Sam- 
uel. The Kctubim or Hagiographa, that is, the Holy Writings, comprehended 
the Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Song of Solomon, Ruth, Lamentations of Jeremjab, 
Eeclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, and Nehemiah (reckoned as one), and the two 
books of Chronicles, also reckoned as one. This third class or division of the 
sacred books has received the appellation of Kclulnm, or Holy Writings, be- 
cause they were not orally delivered oa the law of Moses was ; but the Jewa 
affirm that they were composed by men divinely inspired, who. however, had no 
public mission ss prophets. It is remarhable (hat Daniel is excluiJed from Iho 
number of prophets, and that his writings with the rest of the Hagiogtapha, 
were not pubUcly read in Iha Bynagoguea as the Law and itie Prophets were. 
This is asct^ed to the singalar minuteness with which he foretold the coming of 
the Messiah before the destruction of the city and sanctuary, aniJ the apprehen- 
sion of the Jews, lest the public reading of his predictions should lead any to 
embrace the doctrines of Christianity. 

The subordinate division into chapters and verses is of comparatively modem 
dale. The former is attributed to Hugo de Sancto Coro, a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal, who flourished about A. D. 1240; the latter to RabbiMordecaiNaJhan, 
a celebrated Jewish teacher, who lived A. D. 1445. The author of the verse- 
division in the New Testament was Robert Stephens, a distinguished printer of 
Paris, who lived in the sixteenth century. As this division, however, is not al- 
ways made with the strictest regard to the connection of parts, it may be con- 
sidered, to the mere reader or interpreter of the Sacred volume, who wishes to 
obtain a clear, connected view of the chain of narrative, precept, prophecy, or ar- 
ftument of a particular book, as a disadvantage. But on the other hand, the 
&«li^ afforded by it in the matter of quotation and reference are so great ai 
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inrnoDocTioN. is 

perhaps to coHnterhalailce all olher inconveniences. Without some diviaion of 
(his kind it would be next to impossible to frame a Concordance, and yel ot all 
aida to the right understanding of the Scripiuree, none ia ho important as a Con- 

I 3. Language, Mode of Prtserratiim, Inrorrupt Megrily, &,c, of the 
Old Teslamcnf Scriplures. 

The language in which (he Old Testament is written, with the ejtcepiion of a 
few passages in Chaldee, is the Hebrew, eo called, in all ptobabihty, from being 
principally spoken by the Hebrew nation, ilia descendants, through Abrahnm, of 
Heber, the grandson of Shem. (See Note on Gen. 10. 21 and 14. I3j. This lan- 
guage belongs 10 a group or family of languages usually termed the Shemiiic, of 
which the Chaldee, Syriao, and Arabic are cognate or kindred branciies, in each 
of wfiich ancient versions exist afibrding very important aids in the interpreta- 
tion of the Hebrew icit. 'Hiia text has been transmitted to us in the form oi 
manuscripts, written mostly on vellum or parchment, dther roUarf like a map, or 
in a book-form, with the contents written m two ot three parallel columns. The 
Jews to this day use no other copies in iheir aynagoguea than the rotUd manu- 
scripts, which are transcribed with the utmost caro and exactness, under regula- 
tions suparstitiouBly strict, and often in a cliiroetaphy of extreme beauty. O/ 
these copies it cannot bo affirmed of any one now in oiistcnca, that it ia abso- 
lutely perfect. The lapse of time and the numerous Iranecrip (ions through which 
the sacred writings have passed, would naturally expose them in some degree to 
the inroeds of error ; end some Instances of this hind have been pointed out. But 
on the whole the integrity of the Sciiplures has been remarkably preserved. 
The most accurate inquiries have been instituted on this head, and the result 
of the laborious and critical examination of learned men has sliown, that the 
alferatious of the sacred tost are extremely slight and trivial, and thai in all es- 
sential points we have the divine revelation as it camo from the hands of 
the several penmen. 

S3. Ayicient Versions. 

The prindpal Ancient Versions, which illustrate the Scriptures, are the Chal- 
dee Paraphrases, generally called Targums, the Septuagint or Alexandrian 
Greek Version, and the Vulgate or Latin Version. In a more detailed view of 
this subject than we now propose, it would be proper to enumerate also the 
translations of Aquiia, Symmachua, and Theodotion, together with the Samari- 
tan, Syriac, and Arabic Ver^ons, but as these are comparatively of Becondary 
importance we shall not at present dwell upon them, but refer the reader whoia 
deairous of fuller information to the Introductions of Home, Jahu, Carpenter, 
and othei^ who have treated of thetn in all tboir particulars. We shall confinn 
ouraelves to the following, which, tbe reador will obaerve, are made more espe- 
<dally prominent, by frequent quotation, in ihe ensuing pages. 

(o.) The Takoume.— The Chaldee word fiiain largum sigmfies in e«ieral 
any version or explanaliati ; but the appellation is more particularly restricted to 
the versions or paraphrases of (lie Old Teatament, execiHed in ^eEust-Aiainsson 
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X INTRODDCTrOIt. 

nCbttliee dialect, as it is usuoHy called. Tiieae TaTguniB are Icrmed pnro' 
pkragcs or t:FpositionB^ beeiruse they are rathet comments and eiplicalLonfl than 
lilerat translaliotiB of the (ex(. Tlicy are wrillen in lliat dialed, btcause i1 
became more femiliar lo the Jews after the time of their captivity m Babylon, 
than the Hebrew itself; so that when the law was ' read in ihc s) nagogue every 
tabbath-dBV,' in pnre biblical Hebrew, an enrplanatiim was subjoined to Jl tn 
Chaldee, in order to render il inlelll^blo to a people who had in a measure lost 
their native tongue. This practice originated with Ezra, and it ia highly proba- 
ble ^al the paraphraeee were at first merely oral, but that they were aflerwards 
committed to writing for the benefit of those who wished to amdy and ponder 
'the law of the Lord' at home. Indeed there are yet extant some manuscripts 
In wluch the text and the paraphrase are written alternately ; tirst, a verse or 
tivo or three in Hebrew, end then a corresponding number at verses in Cbaldee.. 
But books of Ihia description were not allowed in the public reading of the Law. 
— There are at present taitant tan of ihese Clialdee paraphrases ondiiTerenl parts 
(^ the Old Testament, three of which, and those by far the moat important, com 
jmsc the Pentateuch, vix. (1.) The Targum of Onkelosj (2.) That tiilaely ascri- 
bed lo Jonathan, and usually cital as the Targiim of the Pseudo- Jonathan ; (3.) 
The Jerusalem Targum. Of the rest it will be unnecessary here to speak. 

Targvm flf Onkelat.— It is not known with certainly at what ihne Onkeloa 
floariahed, nor of what nation he waa. The generally recaved opinion is, that 
he WB9 B proselyle to Judaism, and a disciple of the celebrated Rabtri Hillel, who 
flourished about fifty years before the Christian era ; and consequently that On- 
keloB was cotemporary with (he Saviour. But Bauer and Jabn place him in the 
second century. His Targum, embradng the five books of Mosea, is justly pre- 
fbfred to all the others, both on account of the purity of its style and its general 
freedom from idle It^ends. It is rather a version than a paraphrase, and renders 
the Hebrew text word for word and with so much accuracy and eiaclness, that 
bang set to the same muaical nolaa with the original Hebrew, it could he read or 
cant^tcd in the same lone as the latter in the public assemblies of the Jews. 
The best-known Latin tianslalion of this Targum, which we have generally 
quoted by the smple designation ' Chal.,' is thai of Paulus Fagius, and the full- 
est information concerning it is lo be found in a tract by G. B. Winer, entitled, 
'DeOnkeloscejusqueParaphrasiChaldaicaDissertalio, 4 to. Lips. 1920. 

For the sake of affording the English reader a still clearer idea of the nature 
(f these paraphrases, and how far they differ from tbe onginel, we subjoin S epe- 
dmen oteaidi, in a literal trauslaiion ranged iti parallel columns with ibe cor- 
iwpouding passages from our received version. 



'Qen.l.S. Andtheeanhwaiwilbimtrorui, 

of the deep: and the ^irit orCod movoil 
Bpon the mce of the waters. 
V. II. And Cod said, Lnl the earth bilng Anrt the lord sal J i Let the earth can 
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■y.U ARil the Lord said : Lei then toe lights In 

V. 20. And God xiA, Let the waters bring And the. Lord aa\d : Let the waiera pro- 

halh life, and fowl that may Hi a.boVe the principle of life, and fowl thM may ny met 

Ch. 2. r. And the Lord Gnd tbrmed man And the Lnrd God created the men of Ihs 

of the duElof the around, and breathed In- dust of the earth, and breathed Into hisnoi 



>, 17. But oflhe tree of the knowledle of 
I! day Ihoa eatest thereof thou sliati enre- 



d the Lnrd God aa 






chamber of hia falber and ofhla niolhar, 
and ahnll ailhere to his wife, and they shall 



Ch. 3. 10. And be said, I heard (by voke And he said : 1 beard in tlie garden tits 

tn the garden; and 1 was afraid, because I TOiCEOftby word, and !«sa»frai^ becauiia 

Kaa n^ed ; and I hid myself. I am naked, and I hid myself. 

«n(lthew?nuJuan?"be"weenthyaeedand IhewoniMLand belween-tliy son and her 

b^r aeed: It shall bruiae thy hee^, andtlteu son. He shall rememberag^nst thee whal 



Targum of the Pseudo-Jonathan.— So called from being aactibed by many 
to Jonathan Ben Uiiiel, who wrote the much esteemed parnphrase on the 
Propheta. Bat the difference in the style and diction of this Targum, which is 
very impurei as well bb in the method of paraphrasing adopted in it, dearly 
proves ^at il could not have been wrillea by Jonathan Ben Kiaiel, who indeed 
BomedmeB indulges m allegotTea, and has introduced a few barbarismB ; but this 
Targum on the Law abounds with the most idle Jewish fables that can well be 
conc«ved ; which, together with the barbarous and foreign words it contains, 
renders it of very little utility- Learned men are unanimoue in (he opinion that 
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INTRODUCTION- 



Gen. 1 a. And the earrh was wiihout BUiineeorm was coniuBinn Mia empa 



.. . . ifiEUivdb 

faceoflbe wuers. 
And Ih« Lord called 



v.B, And God called the liiM Day, and "M"!? " 'hal IBc mhabitcrs of Ihe world 
Ore daikness he called Kigfil : and the mlBhl work Iliereln: and Ihe darluiesi ho 
eveoidg aoii Hie morn.i« were Ihe firal called nighl, and made ll Uial his crealureB 



.-...; Lord formed the finnament. 



ir (he liriijainent, and th'e 
iBboTeinUielabemacleol 



and ihcf were equal In their glor/ tv 

F. 16, And God made Iwo groat lishlB; the »iiiod™dwidSB.elilrpBrt8ofan hour. Bui 

greaier h«ht lo rule Ihe day, and lie lesser Bderihm the inooD brought a Mlun.nioua 

Eaht to rule the ni«hl: he iiiade the stars aeeanalion D«ainit the nun, and she wu 

rSm made loss : and he appobiteil the aun, whloii 

was Ihe greater tight, lo rule In the <lay, and 



Inf thing (hat creepeth upon Ihe earth. ail ihe eanli, and oTer every creeping ihuig 

which creepeth upon (lie eanh, 

ness : In the imacB of the Lord created h» 
«w stn n,>fi ,-fP»iB(im»T> in hia onin im Wni, wfth 1*0 hundred«nd1brty-eigh[in«n- 
- '.C^ ■ ;,>■,, I.\.L..„.i !.„ v.i!^ . bers, and three hundred and miB-llvo sin- 

age, in the nuage "J ^1 "eateu he nun , ^j clodied hiin with a ahln, and Uled 

maleandremalccreaieaheitiem. hiia with flesh and blood! maleand&m^ 

In their budy created he them. 
Ch 2. la And (he Lord Ood said, II Isnot And (he Lord God said: Kisnol fit thai 

T. 25. And they were both naked, the And Ihey were both of (hem wise, the 
man vid his wll^, and were not sBhamad. man and hi> wife : but II ey did not larry in 
(heir glory. 

TTic Jeraaalem TTirgiini.— This also parfiphraaes the five books of Moses, 
and derives its name fi^m the dialect in whidi ii is composed. Itia by no meaTin 
B connecled paraphrase, Bometimes omi-aing whole verses or even chiiptetsj at 
□(her times explaining only a single word of a verse, of which it somelimea gives 
A twofold interpreistion ; and at others, Hebrew words are inserted without any 
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INTRODUCTION. 



explanation whatever. In many respects it corrcsponda with the paraphrase of 
the Paeudo-Jonathan, whoae legendary lalea and tshbinieal fictions are copious- 
ly iniersperaed throughout, though eomeiimes abridged and sometimea expand- 
ed, ll cannal be referred to a date earlier than tho seventh or eighth century, nor 
is any thing known of the author. The following mdy serve as specimens. 



Lm|[ God created 



IB eutb. 
led the lizht Bar. snil An< 



ieht Day, and And evenini was, and morning was, in 
landlheeven- the orderof iTie workofMealian, the firal 



irt proceeding 

^1 culled un. 
: Beholi^ the 



jrecepta thereoT, they shall prepare to 
vounil thee on thy head and shall kill (bee : 



leless, there Bhsll be a 



her ap.ed; it sliall bruise thy heai^ and thou shall be in readinsse and shall bite them 
shall bruise his lieeL upon their heel and shstt Uflict the 

Bickness. NeverthxIeHR. t)>ern uh, 

lor tliee, O Serpent, there Bbnll noi'oa a 
remedy ; Tor they nheA provide s medlcins 

(he heel of days, in the days of King Mes- 

The above mentioned Targums, but more esp«^ial1y those «f Oukeloa and 
Jonathan Ben Uzziel, were held by the Jews in neat!y as much veneration as 
(heir Hebrew Scriptures i and to give them the greater authority, they traced back 
Iheiroriinn to the time of Moses and the ancient prophets ; asserting that Onke- 
las and Jonathan only restored, by commiltmg to writing, what Ihey had receiv- 
ed by divine tradition. But this supposition exceeds the usual extravagance of 
lUbbinical fictions ; for it admits that Moses and the prophets dictated a Chal- 
dee paraphrase (o the Jews at a time when they couM not possibly havo had any 
knowledge of that language. But while we repudiate these ex (ravaganC claim^ 
in regard to the antiquity and authority of the Chaldee paraphrases, and treat as 
Ihey deserve the idle Rabbinical conceits, withwhlcli they are interspersed, we 
niav admit, at the same lime, that ihey are of considerable value in the interpro- 
tation of ihe sacred teiL They are undoubtedly (he moat ancient bookE^ 
iicxl to the H^rew Scriptures, possessed by the Jewish nation, and being ex 
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fremely lite.'al, Ibey serve to vindicnte the original text, as it has come Aotm M 
us, from ihe charge of corriipflon by the Jews for tht sake of evadine lite areu- 
menis of Chrielians. Tor [he same reason lliey oflrti aftbrd the inletprtlei im- 
porlant ad in determining the sigr.iticB'iioii of difficult words ai^il phrases, al- 
though from the remoteness of Iheir period from the age when (he language was 
Tern aculBr,lheiT test! monj' cannot have ihe weight of ihut of direct and imnicdi- 
aie wimeBseB. But they undoubtedly serve as a channel for conveying down la 
us ihe earliest tradlllonsty aenae put by the Jews upon nmny obscure passages 
of the sacred writings, andtorrecl informallon on this point is always ciceed- 
ingly desirable. In addition 10 this, thoy often reflect considerable light on the 
Jewish ritea, ceremonies, laws, customs, and usages mentioned or alluded to in 
both Testaments. But it is in establishing the meaning of particular prophecies 
relative 10 the Messiah, that these Targnms are prt-eminently ustfiil. For 
some striking illustrations of this remark, the reader is referred lo Prideaun' Con- 
nection, vol. 4th. p. ?36 (Charlesl. ed. 181G), where the whole subject is fully 
and learnedly treated.— Walton's Polyglot! Bible will present the student with 
all the Targums ; and Buxtorfs Biblia Rabbinica will not only give these, but 
all the distinguished Rabbinic Commentaries, such as those of Kimchi, Jarchi, 
Aben Ezra, e(c. 10 which should be added his Lexicon Chald. Talmud. Rahbin- 
icum, an invaluable store-house of illustration in every department of Clialdee 
and Rabbinical literature. 

(b.) The SEPTtiAGiNT,— This is the title applied lo Ihe moat ancient and val- 
uable of the Greek versions. It is so called, dlher from the Jewish aocounl oi 
tereitty-iwo persons having been employed lo make it, or from its having been 
ordered, superintended, or aancdoned by the Sanhedtin, or great council of tha 
Jews, which consisted of seventy, or more correctly, of sevenry-two persons. 
Much uncertainty rests upon the real history of this version, though its date is 
asualfy referred to the second century before the Christian era ; hut there is no 
question as )o its value ; and in so much esteem was it held by Ihe Jews and 
the early Christians, that it was constantly read in the synagogues and churches. 
Hence it is uniformly died by the early fathers, whether Greek or Latin, and 
from it all the translations into other languages (wilh the exception of the Syr 
iac), which were approved by the ancient Christian church, were executed, as 
(he Arabic, Armenian, Ethiopic, Gioliiic, and old Italic or Latin version in use 
before Jerome ; and to this day the Septuagint is exclusively read in the Greek 
and most olher Oriental churches. As a source of interpretation it is invaluable. 
Desirous of posses^ng in Greek a faithful representation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and being themselves Jews, the translators retained Hebrew ./timu) and 
mode* of expression, while (he words employed were Greek. The language 
ihereforeof the Septuagint is a kind of Hsirsuj- Greek, which a native of Atheni 
might have found it difficult to understand. Such as it is, it has operated to give 
character to the style of the New Testament, and forms in fad one of the most 
important means of its critical illuslrstion. ' The book,' says MIchaeTis, ' most 
necessary to be read and understood by every man who studies the New Testa- 
ment, is, without doubt, the Septuagint, which alone has been of more service 
than all the passages from tho profane authors collected together. It should be 
lead in the public schools by those who are destined for the churdi, should form 
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(he Bubjeo! of a course of leclureB at the University, and be tlie constant com- 
panion of an exposilor of the Naw TestamenL' This is confirmed by the leati- 
raonyofDr. Adam Clarke, who, in speaking of iiis biblical Jabo lire, aaye, 'About 
llie year tT36 E began to read (be Septuagini regularly, in order to acqiiaini my- 
self mora '(ally with the piiraseologji of the New Tealamenl. The atud. of tirii 
version aaryed more to expand and illuminate my tiHnd than all the theotogical 
works I had ever consulted. I had proceeded but a short way in it, before 1 wati 
convinced Ibat the prejudices against it weie ulKriy unfounded ; and that >t 
waa of incalculable advantage towards a proper understanding of the literst 
sense of the Scripture,' (Comment, vol, I. Gen. Pref.) A marlted difference of 
style in its diHerent parts indicates the vasiog to have been (he work not of one 
but of Bsvaral transtBtorB, and lo have been executed at difTerenl limes. In all, 
however, the Greek abounds with Hebraiama, and errors itre by no means infre- 
quent, particularly in the right construction of the original. This in many in- 
stances can only be resolved into absolute iticapadiy on the score of knowledge 
and Boneral qunliScalion for the task assumed. Yet very many parts are excel- 
lently translated. The first place in the scale of merit is due to the version of 
the Pentateuch, which far surpasses that of the other biHiks. The translator 
has for (he moat part religiously followed the Hel^ew text, and has in various 
inatancea introduced the tnoat suitable and beat chosen expressions. Next to 
the Pentateuch, for ability and fidelity of execution, ranks the translation of 
the bonk of Proverbs, the author of which was well skilled in the two languages. 
M>chaelis is of opinion that of all the books of (he Septuagint Ihisis [he best; 
the most ingenious thoughts being clotlied in as neat and elegant language as 
was ever used by a Pythagorean sago, to express his philosophic maxima. The 
books of Judges, Rnth, Sarauel, and Kings, aeem to have been translated by one 
who does not admit more Hebraisms than the other translators, but has several 
other pecUliat^ties. The Psalms and Prophets, according lo Jahn, have been 
translated by man who were unequal to their task. The version of Jeremiah hs 
considers better than the reati those of Amos and Ezekiel deserve the next place, 
and the last must be given to that of Isaiah. The version of Ecclesiastes is re- 
markable tor its being closely literal. In that of Job, additions have been made 
10 those parts of the books which are in prose, while (he poetical parts are tlefi- 
cieiil in scores of passages. The translation of Daniel was so very erroneous, 
Ihat it was totally rejected by the ant^ent church, and TJieodotion's tersion sub- 
stituted instead of it. The Septuaginl version, however, which was for a long 
time supposed to have been loat, was discovered and published at Rome in 1772, 
from which it appears that its author had but an imperfect knowledge of die 
Hebrew language. — It may interest a porhon of onr readers (o be informed that 
the only complete translation of the Septuagint into Engltsh was made by a 
countryman of our own, lliharlea Thomson, Esq. Secretary to Congress in tha 
time of the Revolutionary war. Though faithfully and creditably executed, yet 
it is (o be regarded rather as a literary curiosity, thanits a work of much practi- 
cal utility to the hibtical student. It waa printed at Phitsdelphia, in leOB, in 
4 vols. Bvo, and hiB now become extremely scarce. — Our quotations Irom (hia 
version, in (he bjdy of the work, are so numerous as to render additional sped 
mens, for illustrating ila style, unnecessary.— Perhaps Ibo bast edition fijr coin- 
mon use is that of Leipsic by Leander Van Esa. 
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(ffi) Thb Vci^atb. — This is the appellation given to the oommoB Latin 
translation of the sacred Scriptures. After Christianity sstandod itself in tho 
West, a Latin version of the Blbla nalnrally beoama necessary-. In the fimQ of 
Angnstano there were several of these j al though only one of fhem was adopted 
by ecclesiastical authority. This was called Vulgata, common, popuiar, heoause 
it was made from the Greek version, also danomiaated xoanj comimm, Li mod- 
ern times this ancient Latin version is ofl^n called /tnb, (/fujic) in consequence 
of a passage in Augustine; but the reading there is false, and it should be read 
taitala. This translation was made literally from the Saptuagint, and gives, 
most conseientiouElj, even all the verljal mistakes of the Greek. There ate still 
eitant of it the Psalms, Job, and some of tha apocryphal books complete, be- 
sides fragments. As the manuscripla of this version hud become by degrees 
very much corrupted, a revision of the Paaltar and book of Job was underfafcen 
in A. D. 383, by Jerome in pnrsnanco of an appointment to the work hy Dama- 
sns bishop of Eome. This is still extant, and called Pscdleriam BintUBmm, be- 
cause it was introduced Into the Roman diocese. While Jerome was thna em- 
ployed in tlie revision of the ancient Vulgata, or Itahi, he ventured to commence 
also, anew version of his own, out of the original Hebrew; being induced to the 
undertaking partly by ihe counsel of his friends, and partly by his own feeling 
of the necessity of such a work. He began with the Books of Kings, and com- 
pleted llie work, A. D. 40B, with Jeremiah. While engaged in this work, lis 
enjoyed the oral instrnc^on of learned Jewish Rabbins in Palestine, and availed 
himself of all the former Greek versionB and of the Hexapla of Orij^n. His 
new version eurpasses all the preceding in usefulness. The knowledge of He- 
brew which Jerome possessed was, for the age, very respectable ; and he also 
made himself master of (he Clialdee. His manner of explanation connecla itself 
very closely with thai of Ihe Jews; and his choice of Latin expressions is, for 
the moat part, very happy. Still, the production did not meet with the antici- 
paled success and general reception; andespedally Augustine and Rufinus wrote 
Bgaindt it with virulence, as if a new Bible were about to be introduced. Never- 
theless, Ihe new version maintained ilaelf along with tlia ancient one ; a.id at 
leoglh, in the seventh century, supplanted it almost entirely. 

The Vulgate was the first book ever ptinted. The lirst edition is without 
date or place ; the first with a dale was printed at Mayence, 1463. At the coun- 
cil of Trent, in 1643, Ihe Vulgate was declared to be (he standiird version of tha 
Catholic church, and to be of equal authority with the original Scriptures. Since 
this time, ihe study of the original lexl lias been regarded by [he Caiholics as a 
verging towards heresy. The Vulgate at present consists of different elemenlst 
the Psalms and most of the apocryphal books being from the ancient veruon, 
or Itala, and the rest from the tatter Vulgate. The popes have taken great 
pains to obtain as correct a text of the Tulgale as possible ; thus, m 1590, under 
Sixtua V<, sf^esreAthe Editio SixHna, which was declared to be the standard for 
all future editions. But many errors being afterwards discovered in it, the popes 
purchased up all the copies, so fax as possible, and a new standard, the Editio 
Clemailina, was published in 1592, which still retains its authority. 

The gr«l value of this version, which among Protestants has been nnderra- 
led from [he circumstance of its being so highly regarded by the Caiholics, arisea 
from ils extreme antiquity. It is a consideration of no small neight liial even 
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tbeUtefllpart ofitwaa made upwards of fbiirtHenhundred years ago, and ia con- 
eequently many centuries prior lo all Ihs Lalin iransIadonB now current, nana 
of which can claim a date earlier than the revival ofleltara in the West. TheM 
nre two things in ihia circnmalanca which powerfully lend to recommend tha 
Vulgate version. (1.) Having been made from manuscripts older than mosi, 
perhaps than any now extanl, it serves in some degieo to supply Ihe place of 
Ihoae manuBcripis and lo furnish us with the probable means of discovering the 
genuine ancient readings. For this reason this translation is usually cansidered 
as equivalent lo a mannacnpt of ihe fourth century. (2.) Fruui its having 
been executed long before those controversies aross which are tlie foundation of 
most of the sects now existing, we may rest aasuted, that, in regard to these, there 
will be no bias from party zeal la either side of the question i which cannot b» 
said of the tranelationa which have been made since the rise of Protestantism, 
^Iher by Protflstants or Papista. 

Froni the feet of its having been solemnly declared by the Council of ffrent, 
in 154S, as the standard verrion of the Catholic church, aud from some few pas- 
sages having been produced which seem to favour the abnaea and corruptions of 
that church, the imprassion became very common that the Vulgate is a Popish 
Bible,'calculated for supporting the Roman Catholic cause. Now although it ii 
certainthatbeadeamanybarbarifans and solecisms, there are several expressions 
occurring in this version which vary widely from the original, and seem lo 
fcvour the false dogmas of the papacy, yet it can as little be doubled that inmost 
of those cases there is nothing more than a perversion of the phrase Irom its 
primitive and genuine sense, wcftsiomdbytheci/rrttptionsTehichfiavieubBequentlff 
and gradually crept iido ihe church. From the changes incident to ail lan- 
guages, it sometimes happens, that words which expressed the true sense at the 
time when a translation was made, come afterwards to express a diflerent sense. 
Asinstitutionachauge, the meaning of terms appUed to them changes also. Can- 
Mquenlly, though those terms were once a proper version of the words m the 
oiigiral, thev are not so now, having acquired a new, adventitious sense, totally 
different from that which they formerly conveyed. Thus, for example, it can- 
not well be questioned that the Latm phrase 'penitentiam agite,' da penance, is 
m itself as correct a rendering of the Gr. ftTania as the language admits and 
m nueh at least as the English word repent. But the errancous noliona 

wh h found their way into the church in respect to the virtue of auricular 

and of various public exercises as a testimony of repentance, led al 
ng total misapplication of the original phrase, which has been unhappily 

perpe ed by ecclesiastical usage and authority. The same may be said oj 
ie ra h r modes of expression occurring in Iha Vulgate, which may reason- 
B be p oounced. on the whole, a good and fMthful version, though unequal 
m style, often lacking in puiily and perspicuity, and not seldom erroneous in its 
renderings. As to Ihe enormously corrupt translation otHeb. 11. 21, which re- 
presents Jacob as ' adoring the top of his staff,' instead of ' worshiping, leanmg 
on the top of his staff;' the best judges among the Roman nalholics admit that 
the Laun text is not entire in this place, and thai there has been an accidental 
omission of the preposition through the carelessness of transcribers; for they 
nave not now a writer of any name who infers from the declaration of authen 
tioity, eilher the inallibility of the translator or the exactness of the copiers. 
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As tD tlie prejudices which have arisen agiuiist this version on Ihe ground of 
its having been officially auiftsjiKcoferfby (he council of Trent, and made Ihe stand- 
ard of ukimate appeal, the following remarks of Campbell (Prelim. Dissert. X. 
pari 3, % 6), are well worthy of c-anBideradon. 'It is no further baefc tlian the 
sixteenth century since that judgment was given m approbation of this veinon, 
the first authoritative declaralioii made in its favour. Yet the estimation in 
which it was universally held throughout the western churches, was, to say the 
least, not inferior, before that period, to what it is at present. And we may say 
with truth, that though no judicious Protestant will hink more tavourably of 
this translation on account of their verdict, nether will he, on this account, ihmk 
lees favourably of it. It vjbb not bacauss this version was peculiarly adapted 
to the Romish system that it received the sanction of that synod, but because it 
was the only Bible with which the far greater part of the members had, froiii 
their infancy, had the least acquaintance. There were hut few m that assembly 
whiAnderstood either Greek or Hebrew : they had heard that the Proteslanls, 
the new heretics, as they called ^them, had frequent recourse to the original, and 
were beginning to make verskinsfrom it; a practice of which th^ own igno- 
rance of the original made them the more jealous. Their fears being thus alarm- 
ed, they were esceedingly anxious to mlerpoae their authority, by the declara- 
tion above-mentioned, for prevenung new translations being obtruded on the 
people. They knew what the Vulgate contained, and had been early accustom- 
ed to explain it in their own way ; but they did not know what might be pro- 
duced from new iranslalions : therefore, to preoccnpy men's minds, and prevent 
every true son "f 'ne church from reading other, especially modern, translations, 
and from paying any tegard to what might be urged from the original, the very 
indeSniiB sentence was pronountied in favour of the Vulgate, that in all dispulea 
it should be held for aulkcniK, ' ut pro authentica habeatur.' ' On the whoU^ 
therefore, we ought not to consider the version in question, as either better or 
worse for their verdict. It is not intrinsically calculated to support Romish errors 
and corruptions, nor ought il to be regarded as the exclusive property of that 
church. It is the legacy of the earliest ages of Chiistianity to the tmiversal 
ehurch, much older than most of the false doctrines and groundless ceremonies 
which it has been brought to countenance. 'For my own part,' say the writer 
jufit cited, ' though it were my sole purpose, in recurring to a version, to refute the 
corruptions and absurdities of Popery, 1 shnuld not desire other or better argu- 
ments than I am supplied with by that very version which one of their own 
councils has declared authentical.' 

S4. Madsm Versions.— IHie Bnglisk. 

Referring to other sources for a more attended historical view of the earliw 
English translations of the Scriptures, we propose to notice only the present 
Authorised Version, which if is well known, was undertaken at the commaod of 
k!ng James the First, of England, in consequence of several objections haiin; 
been made, at the conference held in Hampton Court, in 1603, to the Bishop's 
Bible, which had previously been the one in common use. In pursuance of a 
resolution adopted the following year, the king gave orders that a new transla- 
tion should be undertaken, and fifty-four men, pre eminently distinguished fol 
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piety and learning, were appointed lo eieoute this great work. Belore it wa« 
coiiimenoed, seven of ihe persons nominated had either died or declined, and 
only forljr-SBven aclualij' entered upon ii. These were divided into six elaKses, 
and each individual itanelaled every book allolted lo hie division. Tlie whols 
division then mel, and agreed upon the renderings which they would adopt. 
Their part thus finished was sent to each of the other companies to be again ex- 
amined, and here the method waa for one to read the translation aloud, while iho 
others holding each in hia hand aoijie other Bible, «llier in the original longiieB, 
orm some modern version, diligently compantj wkat they heard with what was 
before their ayes, interriipmig thercader t>y ii:u>arka v' 



necessary. In this way everv precaution i 



a faithful tran^la- 



le undCTwerit at least six diflerenl revisions by the mosl 
learned men in the kingdom. The result of their labours waa ftrst published 
A. D. 16il. It haa Bubsequently been frequently revised with great care, and 
many marginal additions made, but no changes atlempled in the body of the 
work. It still remaina not only the standard Version, but by the unanimous 
voice of the most competent judges, it is ranked among the very beat transli- 
liana of this or any other book in the world. In point of fidelity, perapicuily, 
nmplieily, energy, and dignity, it doubtless stands unrivalled. Il cannot indeed 
be considered immaculale ; but it may be doubled whether, taken as a whole, il 
could be surpassed by any translation which should now be attempted. A dis- 
tinguished biblical critic of the last century (Dr. Geddes), in a work written with 
the eipress design of impugning the eslabliahed version, and staling the reasona 
which had induced him to undertake a new one, ia still constrained to acknowl- 
edge, that ' if accuracy, fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of the 
text, be supposed to constitute the quahlles of an excellent version, this of all 
versions, must, in general, be accounted the most excellent. Every sentence 
every word, every ayilable, every letter and point seem to have been weighed 
with the nicest exactitude, and expressed, eiiher in the text or margin, with tho 
greatest precision. Pagninus himself is hardly more literal, and il was well re- 
marked by Robertson, above a hundred yeara ago, that it may serve for a lex- 
icon of the Hebrew language, as well as for a translation.' (Proap. of a New 
Trana. p. 92). Testimonies to the same efFect, and equally decided, from tbfl 
moat conpetent sources, might be accumulated almost without number m favool 
of the excellence of our recHved translation, to all which we are disposed heart- 
ily to subscribe. At the same time, it will not be considered as revoking the am- 
ple concession Ihua made, if we advert to some imdeniable defects in this version. 
This we do, not for the purpose of weakening the confidence or lessening the 
pleasure with which the vernacular Scriptures are studied, but simply as a mai- 
ler of impartial Justice. And in noticing these defects we shall pass by all those 
which arose necessarily from the age and the circumatancea in which the trans- 
lation waa made. In the nature of the case, the translators were precluded ac- 
cess to various sources of biblical critidsmand elucidation which are abundantly 
enjoyed at the present day. We have a far more extended biblical anparatus 
than they had or could have at the period in which they Lved. The publuation 
of polyglots, the collation of ancient manuscripts and versions, the multiplica- 
tion of grammars, lexicons, concordances, and critical dissertation a, the enlar- 
ged comparison of the affinities of the Oriental dialects, the researches of Irav 
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ellerainto the geography, manners, cusloms, nalural history, Slc. of the East, 
llie more accurate tables of chronology, coins, weights, and measures, and tho 
aenerally more advanced slate of sciendtic crilioism i have all tended to enrich ui 
with facilitiea for performing such a work, to which our fathers were elrangcrfl. 
Sul not to dwell upon these considerations, nor upon the embarrassments thrown 
m their way by the ttttiirary reetiiotions, growing out of tlie prejudice, the ped- 
antry, or the oaprioa of the monarch by whom they were employed, the received 
version is marred by blemishes of ani'her kind lo' mh'ch we cannot find the 
same apology. Of these, by far the most prominent is a want ot tmiformily 
in the mode of rendering, both iu 'Qgard to single woros and to phrases. This, 
we admit, was in soma degree to be especltd, partly from the magnitude of the 
work itself, and partly trom the number o.' peraui.a employed in it ; nor should 
we perhaps dissent from what the translators have said m justification of their 
not tying Ihemsalves down to an absolute ' identity of phrasing.' As they re- 
mark, it would perhaps ' savor more of curiosity than wisdom' that translalors 
should feel bound in every case to render, for example, the same Hebrew or 
Greek words, by purpose, never by tTitent; always by think, never by juppose; 
always by journeying, never by tTavMin^; always by pain, never by adut 
always by joy, never by gladness, &c. Yat it e obvious thai a more scrupu- 
lous eiactness may justly he required in a translation of the Sciiptures, than m 
any other translation, and we doubt not that the instances adduced below will 
show that they have actually transcended all reasonable allowance on this score, 
not only often varying the terms unnecessarily, but so as to deprive the un- 
learned reader of tha signal advantages to be gained tn the study of the Bible 
from comparing terms and phrases strictly parallel. The justice of our ciitiins.>tl 
will be more evident fcora the subjoined specimens. 

I.— WOHDS. 



h. 3, S, 



riJttt <• S lintel, 1 Kings, 6. 31. 
^Va Jdoor-iiDa,Deut.6.a 

IBO " Jlonioii'rn,Zecll.'l2.K). 
rarmivood, Dciit. 29. 1ft ' ( W imiienl, Jer. 4. a 

flW ., S cnrmorant, Deul 11, 17. 
It. Jpelitsn,Lev. 11. 17. 

f fert, 2 8»m. E. 9. 
hol^ 1 Sam. 31. 4. 

mi3« " ! oBHle, 1 Chron. 11. 5. 



mistt <■ 5l,.hi,a;,IXje7ai:i3.' 

'hl-tn " i nellies. Jnb, 30. T. 

'''V i thorns. ITov. '24. 31. 

iiKIU „ ) l'if"^r^;e^ps!'i41. 7. 
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m-tb « ("prtig, Ps,sr,7. 

[heaven, Weill, 4. \1, 
B^BTU " } heavens, Dan, 4. a 



„ i man eiccU^t. Luke, ] 

„ " 3 maho an unrnar, Acls, 
ftrouble,^. 6. 12. 



■CX"!'"*""' 



(niloroflhefeaat-Juhna 
Jgavemarar(he/easl,Ili 



" i diuerallles, 1 Cor. 1!(. t 
;di(rorences,lCor.l2.B. 
j to ahlde, Luka, 24, 39. 

S to pity. Mai. 18, 30. 

) to We compassion, Ibid. 

S everlasting, Mat SB. 4, 

(pamfiilneaa.acor.ll.ar. 
ilravail,lTh08.a.9, 






I, &«. 



her BUsnglb, Ezelt. 30. 1& 
i set eyes upon. Gen. 44, SL 
f look well lV>, Jar. 39. la. 
( ^ood hi ihe ejea o^ Sen, 41. 37. 
J it Lkelh hun be'sl, Deul. S3. IS. 
(howDldarltliDUI Gen, 47, S. 
■' ) the days of Ihe years of my Ufe, Oett. 47. S 
(the whole Bfis o^ Gen, 97.33, 
t tu sweai. Ex. 6. a Nnm. H. 3a 
; to lift ap [he hand, DeuL 32, 4Cl 

SisonOHrnarl,Mark, a40. 

'J IB for us, Luke, 9. ». 
- S Uie (tilrll Is witUni, HaL S6. 41. 
' ; the spirit ixread^, Mark, 14, 3a 

( counted lor righteousness. Bom, 4, 3. 
ir < accounted foi righteousness. Gal. 3. 6> 

( imputed for rii^hteousneas, Jas. 2, 23^ 

j Ihey shall liot enter into my rcBt, Heh, 3. II 






It (here a 



e no phrases, in the rendeting of which the translators luiva 
ersily ihan in those in which the words "p ben, son, and luis 
a part. The former of Iheae, which not only aigniSes a son, hut 
also a descendont of any kind, hnB in the Oriental dialects a very wide accepta- 
tion, and is applied not only to the o^pring of the animal creation, hut also to 
productiona of every sort ; and what is etill more remarkable, lo conseqttenlial 
or concomitant relations. Thus an arrmc is called the son of the bote i the 
maming-siar, ihe ion of ihe momingi threshed-out com, the son of the JIoot; 
and anointed pn-sons, the tans qfoU. la rendering such phrases our iranatatora 
have, for the most part, softened the Hebraism, but after no uniform tganner 
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Sms of Bdial is surety not more inletligible to an Englisb reoiier than soni ^ 
oil, and much less bo than sons qfvalotir, ions qf righlemisnfes. none if iniqailyi 
yet, while they relsin the first Hebraism, with bII its original harshneaa, and 
partly in its original form, they mollify the three last inio valiant nun, rigkteout 
men, vitcked men. But even in regnrd lo the first ihey are not consii^leni ; for 
if once they admitted the word Bdial, Ihey should have retained it througlioul, 
and said a thing qf Bdial, a heart of Bdial, a toiinese qf Bdial, the Jloods qf 
Bdialt which, however, they render an mi! dissasc, a wicked heart, an ungodly 
viUnese, the Jloodt ^ ungodlinese. Nay, they have once or twice translated a 
man rf Bdial, a wicked man. 

Many other inBtances of this variety of phTasing might be adduced, but enough 
has baai said to shew that our iranslatora were not guided by any uniform rule 
or fixed principle, eBpeciallyin rendering the Hebraisms of the Bible; and, more- 
over, that tliis want of uniformity must often be productive of great inconve- 
nience to the render. 

On the whole, however, if we except the bult now adverted to, the abate- 
ments to be made from the general excellence of the established version are ei- 
Iremely trivial, and whatever defects may be pointed out, they are chargeable 
rather upon the age and the ciroumstances in which it was made than npon the 
translators Ihemaetves, and in our estimate it )9 but reasonable that the laulla 
ofalranslalion should be viewed as for as possible distinct from the faults of the 
translators. It is indeed posaibla that occasional instanceaof wrong or inadequate 
rendering may be specified, that gramma^oal propriety may be sometimes slight- 
ly violated, that Greek and Hebrew Idioms may not always be the most happily 
transfused into English, that modes of expression lacking in delicacy, or dignity, 
or perspicuity, may here ami there occur, but they are few and far between, and 
B thousand-fold outweighed by the evident study of rigid fiddit]/ every where 
exhibited. In attempting, therefore, to specify, as we now propose to do, some 
particulars in which our English verslcm is capable of amendment, we are doing 
nothing which leally reflects upon the course adopted, in respect to these points, 
by the translators, unless it can be supposed to detract from them that they did 
not foresee the changes which in after times would come upon their native 
tongue. They employed such words as the usage of tb^ times suggested and 
sanctioned. The same reasons which made them adopt those words then would, 
if they were nt)u> alive, and revising their own work, induce them to substitute 
others in their stead. We would be understood, then, merely as intimating what 
k in itself ffcsfrobfe, in view of the progress of language and society, rather than 
what we should deem it expedient lo have undertaken. 

Whiie the changes effected in the lapsoof two or three centuries in our hah- 
Ilndes of thought and modes of expression do doubtless render certain emend- 
ations mtrtneicoi^a a desideratum, yet wheiiit comes to the question of actually 
innovating upon the established text, nnder whatever plea, we at once plant our- 
selves on the ground of strict adherence to its every letter. The advantages of 
retaining incorrupt a standard harmoniously accepted by so large a portion of 
Chtisiendom, are so signally great, and the evils which would inevitably result 
fl-om its allowed invasion so manifold and vast, that we trust the day is far, far 
distant when the first step shall be taken toward supplanting this time-hallowed 
■ a of the milhona by whom it is now so aflectionaiely 
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ohraished. Incomparablr better will it be that any lftl!e improvements in tho 
way of explication, rnodeiniztui diction, eupbemisni, &e. should bo suggested in 
critical or popular comments, in biblical Inlroductions, in Bermons. in fact any 
tiiB, radier ihaa in the form of direct allerationa of a text, aa to which our in> 
snnctivs prayer is ' Esto DBrpetua.' 

The following list at cisolete or antiquated terms, it is proper to advise the 
reader, ts taken from the earlier copies of Eng James' Vetsion, and contains a 
considerable number which have been smce altered, but by whom, or upon what 
authority, does not appear. Keeurrence to the passages indicated will shew, how- 
erer, that seveial of them do not now aland in our current editions, but have giver 
place to thdr more modern equivalents ranged in the parallel column. In some 
cases, moreover, it is not the icord, but the etnse, which has btcome antiquated. 





1.— SlHOLE TEKHS. 




Ad isement 


coun 1, 1 Chron. 12. 19. 


Thief 


robber, Mai. 27.38, 44. 


Af a 


b f e 2Kags,m.i. 


Worship 


honor, civil reapeoL La. 14. Id 




■Hh ugh E k, 13. 7. 


Meat 


food. Mat. 3. 4. 


Alaot 


ai n J b 19 IE. 




Bklimi, Ei. 3S. 23. 




so 0, M 13 20. 


h"""m* 


decent, becoming^ 2 Cor, 8. SI 


B « ail 


edu ad to straits, Is. S. 21. 


More 


greater. Acts, 19. £0. 




expose, la. lb. 3. 


Quick 


Uvluft Acla, la 42. 


Blsina 


blielers, Ex. 9. S. 


Bttblish 


establish, 1 Pet. 6. la 


Beut 


llviog creature. Rev. IS, 7. 




go before, 1 Thes. 4, 1&, 




jaws, Ezek. 29. 4. 


Ensue 


pursue, 1 Pet. 3. 11. 


Cracknels 


cakes,! Kings, 14. 3. 


Provoke 


excite, Heb. 10. 24. 


Coa« 


border, limit, DeuL 19. 8 




Ileal, Luke, 20. 11. 


Cbaplter 


capital. Ex. 36. K. 




earneeLly,Luke,7.4. 


DaysmsD 


on,piro,J<.b,9.33. 


Hitherto 


thus fti, Job, aau. 




paPt,Bi.B9.W, 




prey. Gen. 49. 27. 


Fet 


fcIciied,Acla,a8.13. 


Bruit 


rnmor,Nah3,I9. 


Fr»y 


frighten. Z6ch.l.ai. 


Marvel 




Pepced 


tbrtified, Deut. a G. 


Eschew 


avoid. Job, 2. 3. 






. To skill 


to be knowing ln,lK!ng>,S.<. 


IlDlpsn 


helpeO, Ps. 33. 8. 






Hosen 


slocBngs. Dan. 3, 21. 


Lack 


to be waaljng, Ceo. \B. 29. 


Bough 


haB.8lrtng,j™h.n.fl. 




Ihink, Luke, ir. 9. 


KerchJefs 


cai«,B«k.l3.1S. 






Kine 


cows, Gan. 32. 15. 


Clean 


mUrely,Josh,3. IT. 


Ud 


youth. Gen. SL 13. 


Bore 


severe, very much, oce. oft 


Leasing 


Ues,FB.4.2. 




more, Deut. 1.11. 


Leese 


l03e,lKiiigB,ia6. 


Blratly 


stiicUy, Gen. 43, 7. 


ListiUMed 


please. Mat. 17. 12. 




endurelh, KaL 13. 2L 


Let 




Camp 


enciunp,l9.29.a 


MagniacBl 


stately, 1 Chron, K, B. 


Mlnish 


diminish, r>. 107. 39, 


Bbilshes 




Anhungered 


hungry, Mat. 4. a 


Hulflera 


Ilun™li,l9.3.19. 


Garner 


granary, MM. 3. 12. 


MuniUon 


tortlficalion, Nah. 3, 1. 




since, Jer. 16. I. 


Molten 


mehad. Ezek. 24. 11. 


Enaample 


sample. 1 Cor. 10. 11, 


Peeled 


smoothed. Is. IS. 2. 


HIds 


midst, Luke, 23. 45. 


Poll and poUe 


d cut the hair o^ Ezek. 14. SO 




grafted, Rom, U,17-Bl 


Purtenance 


inward parla, Bi. ta 9. 




deserting, Jer. 2. IB, 




baupge, 1 Smu. ir. 22. 




for. John, 15, 7. 


Conversation 


bclBvior, 1 Tim. 4.12, &e. 


Of 


by. Mat. 1. 18. 
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Ded wJUl hunger. Job 
aniious, WbL i. 3S. 
a, Mat 9. ai. 



3ispuleil with, Gen. ?i. 36. 



Liamtd Terms.— In the following list of learned lerma retained in the com- 
mon vereion, it is readily udmitted that several may be specified which through 
long use haTe become both familiar and inlelligible, and that in regard to olhera 
it wonid be difficult to express ihar meaning well, wi'.hout a tedious or clumsy 
cireumloculion. But a simple diction is more accoramit with the general styla 
of the version, which ii remarkable for its use of pure Enghsh words in prefer- 
ence to those of Roman ori^n. Thus the translators almost invariably adopt 
keep biKk lot suppress I call-uponfor aivokei btno doien for incfiiie ; lift up for 
txall; sireickoul for extend; putoutSar txlinguiah ; cryoat Corexclaim; put 
ajcay for rfirmwj pat asunder for separate! cut of for r^ett; H go for distnUt, 
&o. Wecita thefollowingm ha oep n fiiegen- 

eral praetiee of the translator 
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void. 



Want of imifom% in. Propur Names.— Out iranslatocs hore, in iimny m- 
Blances, rendered from [he Greek, Hebrew namea wilh Greek lerminations ; and 
Ihoae namea, thus Orxdied, ihey have pven in our imnslfltion without, if we 
may so say, Hrhraizing them again ; iriBomuch thai it ia not to be doubled, that 
many nnleamed readers are ignorant that some of (he persons spoken of by one 
niune in ihe New Testament, are the same with thoae spoken of by another in 
ne Old Teslamenl. The following are examplea. 



Hjg 



,1. i. S. 



^ „ a ft, B peculiarly wrong thus lo transform it, be- 

^ ^, se names have a refereace lo Jah or Jehovah aild 

g p ed lose that end in il with EliMm, God.- Upon 

the same pnncijles of simp y, niformity, and informaliou, the worda Thomas 
tndymu,, Lucas, Marcus, and Timotheus, wonld be mMS intelligiblBto 

Various PecuUaTiliei. 

For the sake of the English reader il may be well to groap together, in tabu- 
lar form, a few supplementary items tending to iliustrale several pomla wh.ch 
are leaa obvious in a veraon, but which ore sUll impoitant lo tlie mtelhgenl 
study of the Scriptures. ...,,, ^ .- 

Hebraisms.— The Hebrew language is disunguisbed for the uae of certain 
nouna which in connection with other words, form an idiomatical expression and 
aoqilire a senae that could not be eollecled from the known meaning of the aepa- 
ralelerms. Of thesethemost remarkable are i?a JPooi, p son, and fflixmon, 
which in their various connetiains express ihe relations oi possMsfcm, dominion, 
addktedness, &c. in a manner vuhich vrill best be galhertd from the loUowing 
eiamplas. 
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Com. Version. 
Sea. 37. 19, dreamer 



ue addicled Id conlrc 



Job, 5. 7. spu-ki eons oflhe buining coal 

Otter HebraUmi. 
1B.B.S4. BtoiiKneofaro sHame. 

£i. 14. 30. the lip of the sea the eea.Ehore. 

1 shall give I 



Job, 5.^ Ihehandoftheewnrd 








the power of the sword. 












Ex. S. 6. at Ihe hand of the river 








by the eidc oflhe river! 


J^140.6. the hand ofthe way 








the way side. 


Ex. 16. S. th« hearl oflhe seae 










Job, 3.9. IheEye-ndsofthemum 








the dawning of the day. 


G™.49. 11. Ihebloodofthegrai 








red wine. 


Jgn. 3.3. agrealeilyloOod 










aCor, 10. 4, weapons poworful to 










P..80,10.cedareorQod 










PS.3S. 7. nuiuniainsDrCod 










Aole,7. 20. beauUfultoGod 










Qen.a3, 6, aprinooofGod 








amighljpciuee. 


Soul put (br Persi 


m. 




Iheir 




i. B. in 


1(0 thera.5 


Job, 16. 4. if yoiir soul were In m 


j-s™; 


"snea 


rl, 0. ■ 


e. tryijuwereinmyiKMri. 
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the field of blood 



Improper dinisioiis 4/" Cfiuptcri 
, % 3. improperly separaEcd from 



Col. 3. 1. " " 

Tlie Vulgate joins Psalms 9 and 10, and divides Psalm W iiilo two. 
Psalms 49 and 43 were originally one, aa apppars from the sltuclure, anc 
uonuacrlpls.-^ee Kennicott, and oUicra, 
JmI, a as, *e. ought to begin anew section or chapter. 
Nahum, 1. 16, oughl 10 begin chapter 2. 

EIicah,6. I, belongs lo chapter 4,— Verse a, properly beg ns [be chapter. 



Plurals 111 



n the Common Vers 



Peculiar use qf ihe tiuiitbera Ten and Seem. 
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Lev. 26. i> 
Ps. 12. fi. 
Pa. lia IS 



Bootes. 
It has sometimes been objected to our received version that it is encum- 
bered witli a load of awkward and uselees Italics. Words and phrases printed 
in this cnaracler, it is well known, are introduced for the purpose of making 
out a complete sense in our language, where the eipresaion in the original is 
elliptical, or where the idioms of the two languages are so different, that s literal ■ 
translation would leaTe the writer's meaning obscure or unintelligible. The first 
object of the translators undoubtedly was to eipreaa in intelligible English what 
tliey believed to be the fidl signification of a sentence i and thar next object ap- 
peara to have been to point out, by the mode of printing, such supplementary 
words as had been required tor the complete developement of the sense. In 
Borne cases indeed the elliptical form of the otiginal would not be attended willi 
any great uncertainty SB to the writer's meaning; and yet as different modes 
of supplying the ellipses, giving diflerent shades of meaning, may be adopted, 
it seems desirable even in such cssea, that the words actually supplied should he 
designated. In other caaea, the elliptical form ia productive of so much obscuri- 
ty, that scholars will entertain different opinions as to the mode in which the 
ellipsis should be supplied. Under such circumstances, therefore, it would siwm 
to be obvious that in translating a work of such vast moment to mankind as the 
OraclesofTruth, whatever is thus added for the flillereiplication of the mean- 
ing of the original ought to have Home mark by which it may be disunguished 
from the rest. It was with this view (hat our translators had recourse to the 
eipedient of Italics. But although the prindple on which they proceeded in 
adopting this character is obvious, yet it was perhaps hardly to be expected that 
it should never have been departed from, in the actual execution of so large a 
work as the Bible ; and nothing is more evident than that it was departed from, 
in a great multitude of instances, in the first and several subsequent editions. 
Whether it were that the demand for the new translation was so urgent that il 
was hurried through the press in an imperfect stale of preparation, or whether it 
weif owing to the want of entire concert in carrj'ing out the original plan, cer- 
tain it is, that the early edilioua were disfigured by the grossest inconastenciea 
in respect to the use of the Roman and the Italic chaiocter. In the following 
ao'ipleta of cases, adduced as a apecimen, the expressions inJhe original are either 
identically the same, or so essentially analogous as to require a uniform mod« 
of typography. 



rial, 4. 9, Thi 
It. 7. 14, Stvw 
im. 9. 4, The 
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>. 1, And JfffUs enterecl, anilpoBsedLbrough Jc 



Hsb. 7. 24, Bui Ihis man, beoauae he conunuelb ever, Unlh an miohongeablB 
piieitthood. 

Similar inslancea might be indefinjlely mvilliplied from the edition of 1611 
(the Aral), shewing lo what an extent the principle of uniformity in this respecl 
waa neglected either by the translators or the publiehere. But the fact seema to 
hatii arrested attention within the ipace of about twenty-live years after tha 
translation appeared, and the whole work was in 1638, or thereabouts, aubjecied 
10 a mast rigid coilaiion with the original with a special view to correct errors ol 
this description, and (o carry out, in its minutest details, the plan of the trans- 
lators. The result was an immmMnumfeer of aiteralions in the English teXL 
from an investigation instituted on Ihis head by the American Bible Society it 
appears that the Balidxirtg process was intriiduccd in as many as from eight (a 
ten thousand instances over end above those which had originated with the trans- 
latom j and the form in which (lie current editions of the English Bibles have coma 
down IV us is the fruit of this ancient thorough-going recension. But no docu- 
mculit temain to inlbrm us by whom this work was executed, or by what au- 
thorly. That it has been ably and faithfully done, will be evident to any ona 
who shall undertake, as the writer of this was not long since called lo do, lo 
compare the present state of the English text with the Hebrew and Greek ori- 
ginala. In scarcely a single instance was a variation from the translators' edi- 
tion detected, but it was manifestly for the blotter, and such as the application of 
their own principles not only jusiifiedi but required. Yet in a very few casts, 
occurring in the first edition, of which the following are the principal, it mtat 
perhaps be admitted that their equivocal use of Italics (ends in some degree id 

Mark, 10.40, But (o sit on my r%hl hand, and on my left hand is not mine logiva, 
but il shall ho si"en lo them for whoi.i it la prepared. 

This mode of rendering would seem to make dubious our Lord's right to bestow 
rewards. The original undoubtedly represents our Saviour as saying, 'To sit, 
&C. IS not mine (o give, but (or, except) fo Ihese for whom it is prepared.' Tha 
clause, ' it shall be given to them,' ought evidently to have been inserted in Ital- 
ics as it is correctly, but inconsistently, in Mat. 20- 33, where the origins! is pre- 
cisely the same. In the modern editions the typography in the two cases is 
uniform. 

Heb 10. 3R, Now thS just shall live by lidUij but if any man draw back, my snul 
aliall luive no pleasure in him. 

Here there is nothing in the original to answer to 'any man;' consequently 
whether the interpretation be right or not, the words on the translaiore' own 
principles ought to have been m.irked as supplied. More eepioially was this re- 
quisite in a passage, which it must have been certain would be made use of for 
the purpose of supporting particular views of controverted doctrines. The alter- 

weight of critical aulliority is slili in favour of another rendering, 'Now the <UBt 
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Bhall live by feilh ; but if he draw back my soul ahall have no pleasure in him. 
The present mode of translating is referred to Beza, who 's supposed to 
have been governed in adopting it by hia tlieolugicol opinions. The Bibiee ol 
Coverdale, Matlliewes, Taverner, Cranmer, Becke, in ^vhL<h they ate suelBined 
bf the Lat. Vulgate, agree in preEenling the following worda; ' But the just 
shall live by failli ; and if he witlidraw himself, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him.' The Geneva Bible of 1560 was the lirsl English version in which this 
conatrnction appeared, and this was undoubtedly derived irom Bcza's Lai. ver- 
nan which wiis published at Geneva four years bcfoie. 



5 1. Tille, and Dirisians. 

The term Pentateuch, under which title are included the five hooka usually 
aseribed to Moses, is derived from the Greek llororiTixot Pentaleuchos, a com- 
pound of irifrc psn(e,j!w,and mxus teuclioa, an implement ot volume, Le. thejlia- 
fold ijolume. The Hebrew appellation is min "^Bain ri&ion the Jwe-Ji/'Jit iff 
the law, or abbreviated Domain noan the Jwi-Jifths. Each book by Itself 
was called BKnn a fj^- Tlia more common Hebrew name of the Penlattuch 
is n*^iriri hattorah, the Zam, so called because the books contain the civil and 
sacred laws of the Hebrew nation. This collective tledgnadon uf the books ol 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deulerononiy, is of very remote anti- 
quity, though we have no certain inforinatioti when or by whom it was first m- 
irodiiced. As however the names of these books are evidently derived from the 
Greek, and as the live books of Moses are expressly mentioned by Josephus, 
who wrote only a few years after Christ, we have every reason to believe thai 
the appellation Pe/datcwA was prefixed to the version of the Sepluagint. 

The several books constituting the Pentateuch were probably composed in 
one continued work, as they form, to this day, but one rolled volume in the 
Hebrew manuscriptH. In that form, however, they were marked by divisions 
into what were termei Parashahs or Parsbiolh (Heb. TW\S pannhak, plurai 
tlT^'D^C parskiolh), L a. separations, ledions, daiisums, from Chal. Oie peraeti, 
to diatinsuiah, divide, din^iminate. Of these, which are plainly indicated in all 
edidons of the Heb. Bible, rather by the letters BOB W or OOD (')i there wer« 
fifty-four, one being read every Sabbath-day in tho Synagogue. (See Note oD 
Gen. 6, B,) Each of these larger sections is further denoted by its first, or first 
iniportani, word, which serves as a title to it Thus the title of the first i'ara- 
shah in Genesis is tl"ni;s"i3 '« 'Ac beginning, tho word with which'lt begins ; 
that of the second, Gen. 6. 9, nj Nook; that of the thnd. Gen. 12. 1, "ib-'ib 
go for tkysdf, &c. These lilies are generally written as a running caption al 
the head of the page immediately after ihe tille of the book. Of the Parashala 
there are 12 in Genesis, lUn Exodus, 10 in Leviticus, 10 in Numbers, and 11 in 
Deuteronomy, making 64 in all. Ills probable that the Heb. names of the books 
of the Pente.teuch, viz, TiilDSia bereskith, maiB shemotk, (tihiT vayikra, 
■13^a3 bcmidbar, D1^a^^ haddovarim, £lc. wore originally the titles of the 
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wctiona or Parosftoftswiih wnich thrar oommencemen.a coincide. These Pnra- 
a/iahs were sQbdmded into emoller sections termed Sederi'm (Heb 6^^0)1 
L B. orders or ran&s, denoted by the Heb. P of D *- 

At what lime, or by wliose meatia, the five leading portiona of the Pentateuch 
came to be poputarly distinguished as five separate boolie, bearing eneh of them 
a distinct title, we have no means of ascertaining. Aa ihey are designated by 
thar present Greek appellalions in the version of the Sepluagint, il ia certain 
that the distinction is at least as ancient as the era of that work, and how tnuch 
earlier il may have obtained, we know not. As il is a matter of little practical 
moment it may safely be left among many other unsolved problems of biblical 
SrchEeology, 

S 2. Aulhor, Aulhenticily, &c 

The claim of Moses to the authorship of the Pentateuch was a matter of 
universal iradllion, and never called in question either by Jews or Christiana, for 
at Icaat three thousand years after its publication, till Thomas Hobbea of Eng- 
land, about A. D. 1650, advanced the bold hypolhesia ihat the first five books of 
the Bible, were called the books of Moses, not because he wrote them, but be- 
cause they relate to transactions in which be acted a prominent part. Subse- 
quent to the lime of Hobbes, the Mosaic oiigin of the Pentateuch haa been as- 
sailed by a multitude of learned men, among whom the most dislinguished 
are Spinoza, Simon, Leclerc, Volney, Hasae, Nacbligall, Valer, Berlholdt, De 
Wetle, and Geaenius, all of whom, though broaching different iheoriea by which 10 
account for the composition of the work, agree in denying its authorship to Moses. 
For a complete refutation of the objections and arguments urged on this score, 
our limited apace compels us to refer to the principal authorities in which the 
subject is formally treated, such as Home's and Jahn's Jntrodue lions, Marsh's 
Ijccturea, Graves on the Pentateuch, &c. A condensed, but very clear and aat- 
tafactory view of the arguments impugning the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, 
with an able refulatlon in popular form, will be found in Pro£ Stowe's 'Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Bible.' 

We shall at present content ourselves with barely adverting to the main 
sources of evidence which go to prove Moaes the author of the Pentateuch. 
Those are, 

1. The unanimous and uncontradicted testimony of antiquity. 

2. He is designated in several parts of the work itself as the author; Ex. IT. 
14.— 24. 4—7.-34. 27. Num. 33. 2. Dent 31. 9, 13-24. 

3. This is confirmed by (he evidence of almost all the sacred writers of the 
Old Teatamenti Josh, I. 7, 8.-8. 34, 35. Judg. 3. 4. 2 Kings, 23. 25. 2 Chron. 
30. 16. Eira, 8. 3. Neb. 1. 7, 8, et al. To tbia ia 10 be added the testimony, 

4. Of Christ and his Apostles i Mat. 19. 7. Luke, 16. 39.— 24. 27. John, 1. IT. 
-7. 19. Acts, 3. 23.-28. 23. Rom. 10. 5, el al. 

B. The whole series of historical events pertaining to the Hebrew nation resla 
upon the authority of these books, and demonstrates that Ihey emanated from 

6. The contrary hypotheses are self-contradictory and eniirelr withont 
Ibundation. 
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X3Xa INTROnUL'TION. 

7. AH the objecliqiiB to the aulheniicily of these books are suacpptible ol an 
easy and salisfactary answer. 

The five books of Moses are writlen in pure Hebrew, wilh some divBteity ol 
Style, such as naturally springs from the diversity of the suhjecta of which il 
trealsi but throughout wilh the utmost simplioily, combined wilh an admirabia 
foicB and vividness of espression. Of their inspiration and canonical authority no 
djubl has ever been entertained by the Church. Moses conversed wilh God 
'face to face, as manspeaketh unlo his friend;' Ex. 33. I!; he was privileged to 
address God at ali limes, Ex. 25. 22. Num. 7. 89.-9. 8 ; and was invealed wilh 
ihe power of working miracles, Ex. 8. 19, et .al. He affirms thai whal he deliv- 
ered was by the command, and at ■ the suggestion of the Almighty ; and the 
sacred writers of the New Testament uniformly acknowledge the inspired author-, 
ily, and divine legation of Moses. The Peniateuch, im mediately after its compo- 
sition, was deposited by the atk in the lahemacle, DeuL 31. 26 ; it was read 
every Sabbath day in the Synagogues, Luke, 4. 16. Ads, 13. IB, 27.— 15. 21 
and m the most solemn manner every seventh year, Deut. 31. 10, et seq. ; Iha 
supreme ruler in Israel was obliged to copy it, Dent. 17. IB, 19.— 27. 3 ; the peo- 
ple were commanded to leach it diligently to their children, Lev. 10. U. Deut. 
6, 6—^ and it was preserved by the laraeUles wilh the mosl vigilanl care, as 
llie divine record of their civil and religious polity. Its being thus guarded as a 
eacred deposit, is the surest guaranty tlial is has descended to us in a general 
uneorrupled purity. 



SL -nai, Oattrai 

We havB already on a previous page ich the 

Hebrew titles of the live books of Mos» er this 

weie ths fcct or not, yet according to t printed 

copies of the Hebrew Bible these books i curring 

in each. The originai lilla of the present, ...»,. w^i^, .<> n .^k ,j mcs^.k.,, in the 
beginning, from its commencing words. But in the Greek, which is followed 
in our version, the tijle is Fiirtort genesit, gencralion, or production, from the 
account of theoHg:in of the visible creation with which the book opens. The 
Greek titles of the remaining books of the Peniateuch bear a similar relation to 
their contents, as will appear when we come to treat of each in its lum. 

The claim of Moses lo the authorship of this book is of course made out 
by the same arguments which go lo ascerlain the entire Pentateuch as his pro 
duclion. As these have been already considered, it will be unnecessary here to 
repeal them. The general scope of the book is lo give an authentic though brirf 
history ofthe creation and the early ages of the world lo the flood, and thence- 
forward lo traoe mote pBrtjcularly the origin and the varied ibrtunes of that re- 
markable people who were chosen by God as the depositaries of the true reli- 
gion and of the promise of the Messiah. The following synopsis, arranged in 
hiatorical and cliroiiologicol arder, will give a condensed view of lis Conlent% 
which cover a period of 2369 years. 
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6. The Deluge, chsp. 7 5, [o avi, 8. 1—13. 

7. TbeCoveuflnlwlUiNo8h,cbap. ai3,loen 



;0. The UlB of Abraham, chap. 11. 27—25. 11. 

11. FiDDi the Dealh of Abshain to Ihe SetUngor Joseph, 

13. History of Joseph and hia Family In Egypt, chap. 31 

14. Dealh of Jacob and of the Patriarohs, chap. 47. 2?.- 



Altnougli ie cannot reasonably be quealioned Ihat this book, aa we'.l as iho 
rest of the Peniaieuch waa wriiien by Mosca, yet it ia by no means agteed al 

eoiuectured thai it was wiiiien while tie kepi the flocks of Jetliro hia fsiher-in- 
[aw, in the witdernesa of Midian. But tbe more probable opinion is thalof Tho- 
odoret, iliai Moaea wrote it sfler the exode from Ejiypt and the promnlgnlion 
of the Law from Mount Sinai, as previoua to the call related Ex. 3, he waa only 
a private individual and not endowed with the apirit of prophecy. Without that 
Bpirit he could not, n is Buppoaed. have recorded, with so much accnracy, iha 
history of the creation and the aubaequanl events to his own time, nor could he 
have foretold ao many aignal eventa then future. But il is as impossihie as it 
is of little consequence to determine the truth on Ihia point. Sufficient is ii for 

of hia history, which aecnrcd the i^fa^lible iriUh of all his alalements. 

S2. Wos thebookof Oaiesis campiUd from mori ancient docummli 7 

This is a question entirely distinct from that of the eenninenesa and aulben- 
ticity of the book. Moaea may have been its author, and all ite siatemenis abso' 
lutely (rue, and yet i( may have contained passages whjcli he did not write. In 
a historical work extending through a period of mote than two thousand yeatE^ 
it woultl be very natural that quotaliona shonld be made from preceding writings 
ofautheotio character, provided any auch were in existence! and though we are 
not expressly informed that any did eiist, yet very plausible leasona may 
be urged' in support of the hypothesis from the style and structure of the narra- 
tive itBeif. 1 1 ia clear that Moses must hsvederived his knowledge of tbeevenl3 
which he records in Gene«s, ^iher Irom immediate divine revelation, or Irom 
oral tradition, or from written documents. The nature of many of the facts re- 
lated, and the minuteness of the narration, render it extremely improbable that 
immediate revelation was the aourca from whence they were drawn. That his 
knowledge should have been deiived from oral tradition, appears morally impos- 
aible, when we consider the great number of names, ages, dates, and minute 
events, which are recorded. The conclusion then seems feir that he must have 
obtained hia information from written doeuments coeval, or neatly so, with the 
•vents which they recorded and composed by persons intimately acquoinud 
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niih the subjects lo which tbey relate. Such memoranda and genenJogiiai ta- 
bles wrillen by the patriarchs or their immediale deacenJanla, and preserved by 
'.heir posterity uiiiil the time of Moses, may have been the sources to which ha 
had recouree m conelruclinghie nnrralive. He may have coljected these, with 
additions from authentic tradition or existing monimientB, under the guidouce 
of the Holy SjHrit, into a aingle book. 

Certain it is that several of the tirst chapters of Genesis have the air of be- 
mg made up of sclecliona from very ancient documents, written by dilTcrene 
authors at dtfTerent periods. The variety which is observable in the names and 
titles of the Supreme Being is appealed to among the most striking proofs of 
this foot. This is obvious in the English translation, but still more so in the 
Hebrew original. In Gen. 1 — 2. 3, which is really one piece of composition, as 
Ihe title, v. 4, 'These are the generations,' shews, the name of the Most High is ■ 
uniformly DTlJlK Shliiia, God. In ch. 3. 4 — ch. 3, which may be considered 
the second documcnl, the title is uniformly bTliS mni Yehovak Elohim, 
hard God, and in the third including ch. 4, it is nin"' Yehiniak, Lard, only, 
while in eh. 5, it is bTlis Elohim, God, only, eicept in v. 39, where a quota- 
tion is made and nin"' YdunHih used. It is hardly conceivable that all this 
should be the result of mere accident. The changes of the name correspond ex- 
actly 10 the changes in liie narratives and the titles of the several pieces i and 
each document uniformly preserves the same name, except when a quotation is 
madf^ and then, as the fidelity of history requires, the name used by the person 
introduced as speaker, is inserted. Il is impossible perhaps to decide deiinilely 
respecting the amount of quotations of this kind, but in the first fifteen chapters 
ofthe book it seems to beconaiderable. 'Now do all these accurate quotalions,' 
says Prof. Stowe, 'impair the credit ot the Mosaic books, or increase ill la 
Marshall's Ijfe of Washington to be regarded as unworthy of credit, because it 
contains copious eitraets ftom Washington's correspondence, and literal quota- 
tions from important public docuinentst Is not its value greatly enhanced by 
this drcumstancel The objection is altogether futile. In the common editiona 
of the Bible the Pentateuch occupies about onahundred ond fifty pages, of which 
perhaps ten may be taken up with quotations. This surely ia no very large pro- 
portion for an historical work eltendlng through so long a peiiod.' 

It is undoubtedly true that to an English reader the hypothesis of the com- 
pilation of the book of Genesis from pre-eiistent documents, may at first sight, 
appear strange and in some degree revolting. It will, however, bear the test of 
closer examination, and in proportion as our acquaintance with the book itself 
increases, our belief of the fact of its compilation will be apt also to strengthen. 
Pareau, a sober and moderate critic, uses the following strong language : ' Matty 
have observed and proved beyond a doubt, that the book of Genesis is formed 
of various fragments, written by divers authors, and merely compiled by Moaes, 
and thus prefixed to his own history.' (Inst. Interp. Vet. Test. p. llS.) Ho 
draws from the fact a strong argument in favour of the credibility and historical 
accuracy of the book. The inspired authority of the work ia in nowise affected 
by this theory, for, as Jahn has well remarked, some of the documents are o( 
such a nature, that they could have been derived only from immediate revela'ioni 
and the whole being compiled by an inspired writer, it has received llie sano'ioo 
«fUieHoly Spirit in an equal degree with his original productions. 
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S 3. CoMTnenttttora^ 
lt»aath;aulhor'sorig]na!inleiilionlohave^ven ndelailed viewof thepriiici- 
pal commentaries, and other soutces of illustration, of which hchBHEvailedhimEell 
in ihe preparation of the ensuing notes. These he had purposed to have aocom- 
panied with such characterising notices as might aid the bibhcal etudent In ma- 
king a selection of the most valuable works in this deparlment. But after devo- 
ting so much space as he had already done to the various prolegomena contained 
in the foregoing pages, he soon found thai it would be impractioable to do juslica 
to hia design, vrilhoul doing injustice to a portion at [east of hia Bulhorities. 
Under these drcurastances he determined to wave the minute specification which 
entered into his original plan, and to put before Ihe reader, in the most compen- 
dious form, a catalogue of important bibhcal works, a large portion of which he 
hasconaulledinthecouraeofhia labors. The list is by no means complete, nor 
would it porhaps be poswble to present one so ample but the question might still 
be asked why il did not include more. In &ct, this department of sacred liiera 
turo is enlarging itself so rapidly by accessions from innumerable sources, that its 
very bibliography is becoming voluminotis, and a catalogue that would answer 
a lery good purpose this year becomes decidedly defective the neit. Thefollow- 
ing enumeration, hi which regard has been had to the wants of others than 
mere English readers, comprises the lilies of what may be conaidcred as at least 
tho nucleus of a tolerably eitensive apparatus for Ihe study and the CKpoailion 
of the sacred volume, but more especially of the Pentateuch and llie historical 
boolta of the Old TestamenL 

Walton's Polyglolt. Lightfoot'a Works. 

Pool's Synopais. Kidder on the Pentateuch. 

Schmidius' (Seb.) Annol. in GenesiaL 

WUlel's Hexapla in do 

Vonsma in Genesini. 

PfeiHer's Dubia Vexata. 

Pa^eu8 in Genesim. 

Puller on Genesis. 

J P. Smith's Scrip, "estitnony. 

Onlram on the Sacrifices. 

Holden on the Fall. 

Carpzovius' Critica Sacra. 
" Introd. Vet. Test. 

Latny's jlpparatus Biblicus. 

Hewlett's Commentariea. 

Wells (Ed.) on the Old TeslaraenL 
" Geography of the Bible. 

Geddes' Trans, of Penfaleueh. 

Horsley's Biblical Critidsm. 

Marsh's Lectures. 

Graves on the Pentateuch. 

Michaelis on the Laws of Moses. 

Ancient Universal History 

Barrmgton'a ILd.) Miscsl. Sacra. 



Aiiisworth on the Pentateuch. 
Calvin's Commentanea. 
Patrick's " 

Calovius' Biblia Illustrata. 
Caimet's Commentary. 

" Dictionary. 
Sannn's Dissertations. 
Le Clerc'a Commenlary. 
Bo chart's Works. 
Rosenmiiller's Commentary. 
Heidegger's Hisioria PaliTarcharum. 
Vittinga's Obaervat Sacrse. 

" (Pil.) Dissect. SacriB, 
Hale's Analysis of Anc Chronology. 
Trapp's Commentary. 
Haak's Dutch Annotations. 
Jahn'a Itilrod. to Old Testament. 
Stackhouse's Hist, of the Bible. 
Vatablus' Biblia Sacra. 
Junius & Tremellius' do. 
AssembLy's Annotalions. 
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Suddeue Historia Eoeleaiaslii-a 


Jatnieaon's Use of Sacred HialOTT 


'D^any'a Revelation Examined 


Simon 8 Grit. Hial. of Old Test 


Collyer's Sacred Intarpreler 


Ptieslley'a Notes on Serlplute. 


Faber-s Hoib Moso^ce 


Bicihroyd'a Family Bible. 


" on 1^ Three Diapensanona, 


Cottage Bible. 




Wolfius Bibliotheca Hebraica. 


Warbutloo's Divine Legal on 




Hughes on Oenesi« and Ptidus 


Ei^hhotn's Inirod. to the Old IW. 


Ota/a Key to the Old Tealament. 


Farmer on Miracles. 


Lulher'B Commentaries. 






Lowrnan on Heb. Hitual, 


StKKnglleet's OrlgineB Sacrie. 


" Three Tracts. 


Kennicoll'B Two Disseitalions. 


Biirder'a Oriental Customs. 


Ryder's PamUy Bible. 


" Literature. 


A. Clarke's Commenlary. 




ComprehedBive Commenlary. 


Roberts' Oriental Illuslrations 


Harraer's Observations. 


Maundroll's Journey. 


Buah's SCripBure Illuslrationa. 




Pictorial Bible. 


Shaw's do. 


Soheuchzer'a Phyaica Sacra. 


Volney'g do. 


Hflllett's Notes on Scripture Texts. 


Marili's do. 


I.udov. de Dieu'fl Animad. in Vet. Test. 


Clarke's do. 


GlaasiHs' Philologia Sacra. 


Tourneforl's do. 


Lowth's Lectures on Heb, Poetry. 




Jennings' Jewish Antiquilies. 


MaddenV do. 


Jones' do. do. 


Chateaubriand's do. 



do. 



do. 



Taylor's Heb. Concordance. 
Tromhiius' Concord, in Sept. 
Morinus Exercil. Biblicie. 
Druaius ad Loca Difficilia. 
Pffflff*'a Critica Sacra. 
GouEset'B Lexicon Hebraicum. 
Lamy de Tabernaculo. 
FuUer'a Miscellanea Sacra. 
Blaajtvi>aU'B Sacred Clasaifs. 
Pocrfck'a Theol. Works. 
Watson's Tracts. 
Wilsius' Miscellanea Sacra. 



Stephens' Inddenta of Travel. 
Delamartine's Pileiimage. 
Laborde'a Visit to Petra, 
Russell's Nat. Hist, of Aleppo. 
Keppel's Narrative. 
Moricrs' Journey through Persia. 
Waddington's Travels in Ethiopia. 
Hoskins' do, do. 

Jowell's Christ. Researehea. 
Wilkinson's Domeet. Man, of Egypt 
Heeren's Asiatic Researolies. 

" African do. 
Smith and Dwight'a Researches ia 



J^BBREllATIONS. 

Arab. The Arabic version of the Polyglotl. 

Arab. E^>en. Another Arabic version published by ErpaUat. 
Chal. The CJioWee vBrsion, or Targum of Onkeloa. 

Targ. Jon. The Targum of^ona&i 



Tarir. Jsrua. The Jerusalem Targum. 

Sam. '^- '^- ^^^™ 0^..-=.=.. 

Sept, 
Syr. 
Vufe 



The Greek vei 
The Sip-iac vf 
The Laiiii va 



;h. 

of the Seemly. 
lofthsPolygiolt. 

ooiiuiionly calied iha VatgaiA 
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THE BOOK OF GENESIS. 



CHAPTER I. 

IN the * beginning God * created 
tlie heaven and the earth. 

&Vii?ij.iiiK.M.*i3s, a. &!«.«. u.it 
«. Jar. 10. Hi Bi. 16. ZeciLiar. icu u 

CHAPTER I. 

The general scope of the first ehaptei 

ofGenesia is too obvious lo stand in 

need of comment. It is the record of 

the crea on of ihe heavens and the 

a. work which we learn wa 



2 And the earth was with(iui 
form, and'void; and darkness wio» 
upon tlie face of the deep : ' and 



eSec ed by a singh 
O pot^ncBgbiit performed by gradual 
Elages hrough the space of 
eve pKiods of lime, that I 
reckoned from the first emergence of 
laghl from the previous darkni 
nhi h he globe vvas encompasai 
iha nterval between the original pro- 
iiction ol the matter of which the earth 
was formed, and the formation of light, 
no b ng a eaid, betnuse the objects for 
which a reselauon is ^ven to n 
not require any thing to be said 
does it appear that it entered i 
design of the sacred writer, or r: 
Ihe Holy Spirit by whom he wa 
ed^ (0 ^ve an account of the jcko 
fion, but merely of that which 
immediately concerns ns to know. The. 
Scripturas were not written to gratify 
curiosity, not even all lavdaile curio- 
aty, but to nourish failh and govern 
human conduct. Accordingly, they af- 
ford no answer to a multitude of ques- 
tioDs that might be asked respecting 
the uAen and the why and the hoa of 
the divine operations. A ^mpletf uuu 
to, is the sum total of the infiirmadon 
given on a great variety of the most in- 
teresdng subjects which can occupy (be 
mind of man. An introducdou of ma- 
jeltic sublimity ushered in without apo- 



logy or preamble, or any of the forma- 
lities bulh common and proper in histo- 
ries composed by men, acquaints uB 
with Ihe naked fact, that 'In the be- 
ginning God created the heaven and 
Ihe eardi.' Nolhing is said by way ol 
assertion or proof even of the funda- 
mental truth of Ihe being of a God. 
This is a truth taken for granted ; aa if 
the idea of ils being questioned was an 
idea which never entered into the wri- 
ter's mind; oraa if it were designed to 
teach US that those who denied The exist- 
ence of an intelligent First Cause, were 
rather to be rebuked than reasoned 
with. But although the Mosaic history 
of the creation does not embrace all Ihfl 
points on which it might have been sup- 
posed, a priori, that a divine revelation 
woidd hare instructed us, yet il is ra 
be borne in mind, that il ie inu of 
far as il goes, and in no way inconsist- 
ent, when rightly explained, with any 
ibaequenl discoveries which have been 
ade in the structure of the giobe, or 
the laws of the planetary sysiem. As 
le and the universe have one and 
IB Author, we may be sure that 
the truths of the one can never mi- 
litate with those of the other. That 
in some cases apparmtly 
illision, may be admitted ; 
nd palienl research, and a 
wider colladon of facts, wzU not lad in 
the end lo bring nature and revelarica 
into the most perfect harmony with 
each other. 

£i the beginning. Tliat is, in the hff- 
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ginning, or at the outset, of the work of 
cteaiion here reiroriled. Whether thii 
were absolutely at the beginning of lime 
or even of the exialence of the matter o. 
the heavens and the earth, cannot ba de- 
termitted from the phraseology. The 
design of the sacred wiiler seems to be 
iiniplf to carry back the mind of the 
reader to the period previoua to whiclt 
this wonderfiil fabric in its preseni elate 
did not eiisi. He does this in order to 
convey, upon the highest possible aulho- 
riiy, the asauiancfi, that the universe, as 
il now appears, had both a beginning and 
s creator ; that it did not spring into be- 
ing without a cause, nor, as some of the 
ancient philosophers imagmed, exist 
from Blemily, This was all that his 
leading scope required him to say in this 
connection! and all thai the words in a 
Eair inlerprela lion import. Tafienalong 
nuh the context, the diifCofthe whole 
terse seems to be to give, m a brief and 
•ompentUous form, a sammary of the 
work of creation, which is more fUlly 
detailed m ila rarious particulars in the 
account of the six days following. Such 
general statements not unfrequenlly oc- 
cur in the sacred writers, as a preface to 
more expanded details that follow. 
Thus, it is said in general terms, v. 27, 
ihat ' Giod created man in hia own im- 
age ( male and female created ha them ;' 
whereas the pardculars of their creation 
are given at full length, ch. 2. 7, 19, 26. 
Sometimes they stand at the close of a 
chapter or paragraph, as a concise 
Bummmg up of the previous statement. 
Thus after the particular recital of the 
Tarious work of the tabernacle, Ex. 
39. 42, 11 is said, ' According to all that 
the I/ord commanded Mosea, so the 
children of Israel made all the work.' 
In hke manner, in speaking of die erec- 
tion of a common edifice, 11 might be 
Eaid, 'such an architect built this house;' 
and then, describing the process more 
fuliy, ' he Grst laid the foundatian, then 
rearai the walls, then put on the roof, 
and linally added the arnamenls.' It 
ie precisely on this plan that we sup- 
Dow the Moaaic narrative here con- 



SSIS. [B, C. 4004. 

structed ; the first verse condensing in 
hmited compass the sum of the several 
particulars afterwards specified. That 
it was not the ^nwAiti ' heavens' and 
' earth' that were in the lirsl instant of 

dent from what follows, in which we 
learn that these names were not be- 
stowed, and consequently, that there 
were no grounds for their bestowment, 

before the second and third days. 

IT Ond. The original for ' God,' 0"inis( 






rring for the mo 

B verb in the i 
B,how, 



tpart m thcplmal. 



nby s, 



The , 
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proof of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, is not in itself conclusive, as a 
similar idiom in Hebrew in respect to 
words denoting rant, auihjn-ily, emi- 
nence, majesty, is by no means uncom- 
mon. SeeEx. 21. 4. Is. 19. 4. MaL 
1.6. Ps. 5all. The use of the plural 
in such cases seems to be merely for 
the purpose of giving to the word great- 
er fulness, emphasis, and irtlensily of 
meaning. The rendering of the name 
in the singular in other languages, 
however, has the unequivocal sanction 
of holy writ ; for the New Testament 
Titers, copying the Septuagini, uni- 
formly translate it Bsos God, instead of 
example which has been 
properly followed by all the versions 
lodern, as no other lan- 
guage can in this particular reach the 
propriety and exactness of the Hebrew. 
The English word ' God,' Germ. ' Gott," 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, supposed to 
I a contraction of 'goodj' God and 
good bang justly considered la correla- 
tive terms. It may be remarked, that 
the Hebrew word Cnis Elohim, ia 
ippUed to ong-ete, Pfi. 8. 5, 
and sometimes to magtBtratea, and (Ks- 
tinguiehed pereanages, Ex. 21. Gi in 
vhich last case, it is rendered by 

judges.' IT Created. It is a matter 

ratherof rational inference than of ex- 
press revelation, that the material uni- 
crealed out qf nolhiug. Yet 
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CHAPTER I. 



it is snch an iDrerence as cannot be re- 
sisled without doing violence lo the fun- 
damental lawa of human belief. For 
aa every nialerial exiefenee is, from the 






.indfl,c( 



ed of as an ^ecl, the production of 
Eome adequate ca-use, it neceaearily sup- 
posea a previous etate of non-exisleace 
01 noSiing, from wliicb it passed into 
being. But it does not appear that the 
original word here employed (sl3) was 
designed to convey precisely thia idea, 
or that there is any word in any 
language which does. The leading 
import of the present term is two- 
fold :-(l.) 77u praducHon m- tfec- 
taalion qf somelhing new, rare, and 
VHmderJkl ; tlie bringing something lo 
pass in a sttikiog ajid marvellous man- 
ner, aa Num. 16. 30, ' But if the Lord 
make a n™> Vdng (Heb. vrOT' m-^ia 
cnole a crealion or a crtatws), and (he 
earth awidlow them up,'&c. Jer. 31.22, 
' For the Lord hath creatsd a new Odng 
{Heb. mn iS-lD) in the eaith, A wo- 
nutn ahall compasa a man,' (2.) "Die 
ad qf rawnaltng, re-moddiing, or re- 
cmHU'atvng someOang already in ex- 
istence In this sense it is used al- 
most exclusively m the Scriptures 
m reference lo the eilecta of the di- 
vine mfluence in the moral or spiritual 
creation, L e regeneration and sancti- 
fication Thus, Ps 51. 10, ' Create 
<Sia) m me a clean heart, G!od,' 
esplained by thp parallel clause, ' He- 
imo a Tiaht spint withm rae.' Is. 65. 17. 
'Behold, I n■^rote(s^^3) new heavens 
and a new earth,' i. e. I reycreate the 
heavens and the earth ; I establish a 
new order of things ; I effect a stupen- 
dous revolution moral and political 
The correapomling Gr. term («r£;i>) 
with its derivatives, is unequivocally 
uaed in the same sense, as Eph. S. 10, 
'We are his worktnanahip, crealed 
{irijaEui£i)inChriBtJesus.' 2Cor.S.17, 
'If any man be in Ohrial, he is a new 
creatwe (muuii nr.irit).' In all these 
cases the act implied by the word is 
AKerled upon a pr^existiitg oubstance, 
«nd OBimot Iherefors strictly signify to 
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create out <f nothing. And as in DO 
other instance throughout the sacred 
writings, if this passage be excepted, has 
Che word necessarily or naturally thia 
signification, we perceive no sufficient 
ground for so in p mg h f 
the utus logaead p I us gs, 

is the only sur g d n d n ng 
the import of w d All wi h n 
that the materials, h p m d I Is- 
menls, of the hea d h rth, 

were brought into mda- 

finitely prior pe d h term 
may be understood as expressurg the 
action of the Almighty Agent upon tho 
rude ehaotie mass, in moulding and ar- 
ranging it into its present comely order 
and grand and beautiful forms. Thia 
view of the writer's language is un- 
doubtedly more consistent with ascer- 
tained geological facts, than any other, 
and it is certainly desirable to harmo- 
nize, as lar as possible, the trutha ol 
revelation with those of natural science. 

T TSe hiaven. Heb. b">?31D ahama- 

i/im. The root of the original word, which 
is lost in Hebrew, is supposed to bs 
preserved in the Arabic Shamaa, lo 
be highf lofty, aztbliTne. As to its 
true import in thia place, we can- 
not doubt lliat we are bound to be 
governed by the sense as^ned lo it 
by the sacred wriiet himself in v. 8, 
where we are expressly told, that God 
'called the firmament, heaven,' aa he 
did ' llie dry land, earlh.' The ' heaven' 
and the ' earth,' therefore, which were 
now created, we take to be precisely the 
same heaven and earth which are sub- 
sequently described, v. 6-10, and that 
these are necessarily confined to our 
planet and its surrounding atmosphere, 
we shall endeavor to show in our notes 
on those verses. This view of the sub- 
ject, if we mistake not, effectually pre- 
clucfes the idea that by heaven and 
earth in the first verse, is meant the 
matter of which they were composed, 
and which, it is supposed, is here said 
to be first brought into existence out of 
nothing. Such an bypolheffls, wa 
think, will be found to introduce inex- 
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porlion of iho globe which was after- 
wards, when reclaimed from the water, 
BO called in conliadisunction from 
'seas,' 1. ID. Seldom if ever are we to 
affix to the term ' earth' in the Scrip' 
turea the idea of a planetary sphere, or 
component part of the Bolar system ■ a 
sense of the word which is the result ol 
astronomical discovenea made long 

penned, and which of course il could 
not be expected to recognise, though it 
contains DOthing inconsistent with 
them. The bibUcal sense of earth is 
for tlie most part merely a ■poTiio-n, of 
the eartk'a ruijace, a country, a terri- 
tory, though sometimes used metapho- 
ricallf for tkt inkabiiantii qf Iht tarth. 
See on Oen, 13. 1. 

2. Without form and void, Heb. 
irm "inn toha vavohu. Chal. ' Desert 
and empty.' Or. ' Iriviaible and incom- 
posedj'i.e. chaotic. Theotiginal words, 
though rendered a^'ectirely, are real 
sabstantivee, employed in aeveral cases 
where the object of the writer is lo ex- 
press in significant terms the idea of 
dreoHncss and dtsolation, particularly 
aslheeflectofdivinejudgrnentsin lay- 
ing waste a country or city. See lo 
this putpoBe, Jer.4.23. Ps. 107. 40. In 
Is, 34. 11, they are rendered confuidon 
and emplineiia. They are in tact the very 
words which a Hebrew writer would 
naturally use to express the wreck and 
ruins of a former world, if such an one 
>vert) supposed to have existed. In the 
present connection they refer wholly 
the surface of the earth, and imply 
desolate, dreary, hideous waste, wit) 
out order or bcatity, inhabitant or fii 
nilure. This verse is probably lo be 
considered as descriptive of the 
and appearance of the globe antecedeni 
to tho commencement of the six days' 
work, so that in the order of senae, it ' 
m reality prior to the first. As there 
DO distiaction of past, perfect, and pli 
perfect teases in Hebrew, we are lo 1 
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governed solely by the exigency of the 
place in rendering any particular word 

'Was,' therefore, in this instance, we 
hold to be more correctly translated by 
'had been,' or perhaps 'had become,' 
Le. in consequence of changes lo which 
it had been subject in (he lapse of ages 
long prior to the period now alluded to. 
Vatablus suggests that the true clew lo 
the connection is to inclose the whole 
of the verse in a parenthesis, rendering 
it, ' J<^r the earth,' &c It hiks indeed 
been generally supposed that it des- 
cribes the rude and chaotic state which 
ensued immediately upon the creating 
command. But this we think is con- 
trary 10 the express declaration of Je- 
hovah himself Is. 45. 18, <For thus 
saith the Lord that created the heavens; 
Giod himself, that formed the earth and 
made it; he hath established it, As creat- 
^ it not in min (Heb. nttna Vin si 
he created il not ( Tohu) desolate) ;' i. e. 
the action denoted by the word k*^3 
creoied, did not result in the stale de- 
noted by the word inn desidate, but the 
reverse— ' he farmed it lo be inhabited 
(rOfflS msi)-' It uwsin this desolate 
and formless slate when the process of 
creation commenced. The words ' with- 
out form and void,' therefore, are not to 
be considered as strictly epiihels of tho 
earth as ewh, but aa descriptive of that 
chaotic stale which preceded the 'earth,' 
and which ceased simultaneously nilh 
the derelopement of the earth out of It 
Thus we may say of a statue, 'This 
statue -was a block of marble,' but il 
can never be properly said, 'lliis sta- 
tue is a block of marble,' because tho 
two states of the material are opposite 
to each other, and the one ceases when 
the other begins. The state of the globe 
therefore designated by the terms ' with- 
out form and void,' continued till the 
second day, and fo (hat part of the 
third, in which the dry land liberated 
from the dominion of the water, obtain- 
ed the name 'earth,' v. 9, 10. As to 
the condition or history of our planet, 
during the ages that may have interven- 
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ed prior 10 thiaperiod, no information js 
given, because it did not fall within the 
scope of the objects of a divine revela- 
tion. ' TheBible inslructa us thai man, 
«nd olher living things, have been plac- 
ed but a few yaais upon the eartii ; and 
the physical monuments of the world 
bear witness Eo (he same truth. If the 
astronomer tells us of myriads of worlds 
not spoken of in the sacred records, the 
geologist in lUta manner provea (not by 
arguments from analogy, but by the 
inconlrovetlible evidence of physical 
phenomena), that there were former 
conditions of our planet, aeparaled from 
each other by vast inlervals of time, 
during which man and the olher crea- 
tures of his own date, had not been 
called into being. Perioda such aa these 
belong not, therefore, to the moral his- 
tory of our rae^ and come neither 
within the letter nor the spirit of reve- 
llition. Between the first creation of 
the earth, and that day in which it 
pleased God to place man upon it, who 
shall dare to di^e the interval i On 
this question Scripture is silent, but 
that silence destroys not the meaning 
of those physical monuments of his 
power that God has put before our eyes, 
giving us at the same lime faculties 
whereby we may interpret them, and 
comprehend tbeu: meaning.' Sedgwick. 

IT Darknees. The mere privation 

oS light, and therefore not an object of 

creation. IT The deep. Heb. binn 

iehom. That is, the vast mass of waters 
iMrcnmfused around the globe, with 
which it was originally ' covered as with 
a garment,' Ps. 104. 6, and which were 
not yet '1^ up in store-houses,' i.e., 
distributed into seas, oceans, laltea, and 
subterraneous receptacles. Ps. 33 7 
The original word is generally rendered 
in the Gr. version by nfftumni aiyss a 
term occasionally used in reference to 
deep Bubterianean caverns and recesses 
in the earth, in which the presence of 
water is not implied. But that sense is 

evidenti y inadmissible here. T Spint 

^Ood. Heb. D-Vl5« mi. ITieon 



ginal rm J^oM is the proper term for 
breoih or mind, whence some commen- 
tators lake it to mean a'lcindq/'God,' 
L e. o mighty wind, which was no»^ 
madeloagilalelhediaotiomass. This, 
however, is less likely, as it does not 
appear that the atmosphere waa now 
created, nor is ihe idea eompatiole with 
the kind of motion mdicatedby the epi- 
thet that follows. Others therefore with 
more probability interpret it of the di- 
vine agenty, eguAent:y, or energy^ the 
undoubted sense of the phrase in nume- 
rous other instances, as particularly 
Job 26. 13, ' By his sjdrit he hath gar- 
nished the heavens; his hand has form- 
ed the crooked seiijenl.' Ps. 33. 6, ' By 
the word of the Lord were the heavens 
made ', and all the host of Ihem by the 
brealhi/fhia nuniih diB rmaV Pa- 
104. 30, ' Thou sendest forth % spirit, 
("imi) they are created ; and thou re- 
newest the face of the earth ;' in all 
which cases the predominant Idea is 
that of poiDsr. That the phrase is hers 
to be understood in allusion to a per< 
sonal distinction tn the Godhead, canno^ 

le think, be positively affirmed. 

V Moved upon. Ihe face of Ihe Tenters. 
Heb. tionia i«" mocing, or rather 
vas honering. The original implies a 
gentle waving Or fluttering motion, like 
that of a bird over its young. Thus, 
Dent. 32. 11, 'Asaneaglestirrethupber 
nest, fluttereth (t^riT') over her yoiingi 
apreadelh abroad her wings,' &e. What- 
ever may have been the nature or elTeet 
of the operation described in these 
words, it appears to have been put forth 
upon the terrestrial mass in its chaotic 
state prenJous to the creative work of 
the six days. For this reason thiq 
clauie jiight not to be separated by a 
penod from the preoed ng as is the case 
in some edit ons of the Pnglish Bibl^ 
since the whole ^er-e really forma a 
com nuous and closely con lected nar- 

3 AtuI Ged said That is, wdlcd; 
efficac oualy purposed decreed within 
himself— a very irequeut sense of tha 
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Ihe Spirit of God moved upon the 
(ace of the waters. 
, a " And God said, ' Let U 
,be i'ight; and there was light, 



4 And God saw the light, that 
it was good ; and God divided the 
light from the darkness. 



word 'Bay" in [he Scriptures. It is not 
to be supposed that there was any vo- 
cal ittleranee. Indeed, throughout the 
narrative the phrase, 'he eai^' Ja sim- 
ply equivalent to 'he willed.' ' God's 
eptaking is UswIRing, and his wiUing 

» his doing.' Bp. Hall. H Let there 

be lighl. The sacred writer having in 
V. 2, described the condition of theglobe 
m ita pre-existing chaotic slate, now 
enters upon the details of that stupen- 
doDH process by which the whole was 
reduced into order, and converted mto 
the grand fabric of the heavens and the 
Barih as they now appear. The first 
step was giving visibihty lo light, an 
element emanatms as we shell shortly 
Bee, from the sun, and diffus 
regions of space around th 
surface of the globe, but n 
Ume penetrating the dense 
aqueous and aerial fluids by which it 
was surrounded. To this the Paalmisl 
alludaf. Pa. 104. 2, 'Who coveresi 
{thyself) whh light as with a garment, 
where, fiom a misconception of the 
writer's scope, our translators have in 
serted 'thyself' instead of 'the earth, 
the proper t«rni ; as it will be evident 
upon mspeotion, that the Peatmist'E 
drift is to lecjte the successive grada- 
tions in the work of creation, and from 
thence (o derive matter of pr 
Great Architect. So also in the moral 
creation, there is first a ' true hghl which 
lightened every man that oometh into 
Ihe world,' but as the light of the sun 
did not at first pierce through the su- 
perficial gloom that covered the globe, 
BO the spiritual light 'shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness comptehendeUi 
it not,' L e. admitteth it not ; but as on 
the fourth day every interposing me- 
dium to the hght of (he natural sun 
was removed, and that bright lumi- 



nary shone forth in unclouded lustre, 
so by a renewed opera^nn of divma 
power upon the benighted soul, '(Hod, 
who commanded the light lo shine out 
of darkness, shineth in our hearts lo 
give ua the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, in the iace of Jesua 
Christ' 

4. TTiat it was good. Good, as an- 
swering the end for which it was made, 
andgoodin iheeenee of pleasant, grate- 
"ul, refreshing. Thus Ecclea. 11. 7, 
Truly the light is sweet, and B.pkasant 
(Heb. good) thing it is for the eyes lo 

!sun.' V Dividedthe iigH 

darknesi. Heb. ' separated 
between the light and between the dark- 
ness.' This must mean something 
more than 'disutiguishcd' between light 
and darkness, as Ihia was ellectually 
done by the bare creation of hght, an 
element in its own nature directly op- 
posite to, and therefoi-e perfectly distin- 
guished from, darkness. The 'division' 
of the lighl from the darkness hera 
spoken of is undoubtedly the 'succes- 
sion' of the one to the other, arising 
from the revoludon of the earth round 
its axis,— a strong confirmation of the 
opinion that the sUn had already been 
brought into being. As to the espe- 
dient fancied by some commentators 
ofa temporary luminary, 'an aurora- 
like metoor,' to perform the office of the 
sun ft r the three fiist days and nights, 
we see not why Omnipotance should 
have resorted to it when ihe production 
of the sun itself was equally easy ; and 
that the letter of the record does not 
militate with this supposition we shall 
endeavor to show in the note on v. 14. 
lay here he remarked, that the in- 
terprelation which has someumea been 
given to the word 'light,' as implying 
subtle, ethereal, all-pervading fluid. 



5 And God called the light Night: and the eTeniug and ths 
' Day, ajid the darkness he called morning were the first day. 



which proddcea light from being excited 
b^ appr ynate Kg nis and of which 
philosophers have imagined the sun to 
be the gn^t exatiag instrument, re- 
ceiveanocouiilenanoefromthepredom- 
Inant usage ot the word in the sacred 
viriieTB The notiun of a Kgkt which 
does not actuallf dune is enthely for- 
ei^ to the simplicity of the primeval 
tongue and though we nather aflirm 
nor leny llie theory as a matter of 
Buencc^ ve are confident that such an 
mlerprerfltion IS do ig great sioleiieelo 
the nieamng of words ; nor would it 
prubablycver have tound B place in the 
exphcalioQ of the Mosaic cosmogony, 
had it not been for the purpose of solv- 
ing the supposed difficulty in the liisco- 
riaii's statement that light was created 
on the first day, and yet the sun not 
tiQfha fourth. This difficulty we trust 
will appear on a subsequent page to be 
altogether iinagmaty, and consequently 
the proposed key lo it entirely useless. 
5. ATtd God called Ihe light Day. 
This phrase is somewhat remarkable in 
Ihisplace. Astherewerenownohuman 
beings 10 make, use of language, and 
as God himself could stand in no need 
of articulate words to express either his 
will or his works, it is not at once ob- 
vious in whal way the clause is to be 
understood. For the most part, by 
God's ' calling* any thing by a particu- 
lar name is meant rather a dedaraHon 
qf fht nofure, duLTOd^y or qualities of 
the thing named, than the mare be- 
Btowment of an appellation by which 
it should be ordinarily known. In the 
present case, therefore, it is probably to 
be understood that there was something 
in the import of the word DT' vom, day 
which rendered it a pecuharly appropri- 
ate term by which to express the diur- 
nnl continuance of light, and one that 
he would have to be employed by men 
or tliis purpose when they should be 



created, end should begin lo express 
thebr thoughts by language. Yet a great 
degree of uncertainty rests upon the 
etymology of the word. Thesupposidon 
of Gesenhia is perhaps as probable as 
any other, viz. ihat it comes by a slight 
softening of the guttural n from Qni 
Conii DTi) (0 ia warm, hat, lo glow icith 
heat; analogous to which is the Arabic 
yahinoy to glow loifft angr^. This ui re- 
ference to the sultry climate of the Easl, 
would seem to be a very suilabla deag- 
nation of the day as dislinguished from 
the night. In either case it cannot be 
doubled, that there was in some way a 
peculiar intrinsic adaptednesa in the 
terms appropriated to day and nighi, to 
point out the disdnguiahing nature of 
each, as olherwiee it ia not easy to see 
why the original words -ns or, light, 
and "TOn hoskek, darkness should not 
have answered the purpose equally 
well. And so in rtgaid to the names 
' heaven' and ' earth' bestowed on the 
firmament and die dru land. What 
may be the bearing of these passage* 
on the question touchmg the primidve 
language of the human race, would be 
a very interesting subject of inquiry, 
but one into which it falls not within 
the compass otour present plan to en- 
ter. "V And Giseuimng and Oie morn- 
ing -were Ihejasl day. Heb. 'Andlhero 
was evening and there was morning) 
one day (iriN BT^ jn™ ahad).' The 
evfening is probably mentioned first be- 
cause tlie darkness preceded the ll)^ht. 
On tlie ground of this recorded order 
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ing. Lev. 23. 
laik nf Josephus on this 
clause ia worthy of note. He observes, 
■This vras indeed the Jirsl day; but 
Moaes said it was one day ; the cause 
of which I am able to give even nowj 
but because I have promised to give 
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Buoh reasona for all things in a trcaliBe 
\'V ilsel^ 1 shall pul off its exposition 
nil that lime.' J. Antiq. B. I. u. 1. S 1. 
He evidenlly conaidered the phrase 
'one day" as having, in thia connection, 
itnelhing of 



tWw 
other 






the 



^3 of the usage that 
h of tl 



id fron 



l■al^^(* - --, 

aeveral instances in which its true im- 
port seema to be thai of cer/oin, peai- 
liar, special, Lat. r/atdam, as Dan. 8. 13, 
' Then I lifted up mine eyes, and saw, 
and behold, there stood before me o 
ram,' Heb. inst ytH a <xrtain ram, 
1. e. a ram of a peouhar description ; ant 
having iwo horns of oneqaai height. 
Ezek. 7. 5, ' Thus sailh the Lord God ; 
an evil, an only evil, behold, Ja 
Heb. fins fiTf-l one er>il, i.e. an evil of 
a unique and unwonted nalura. Cant- 
6. 9, ' My dove, my undefilad is (but) 
one; siie is the (only) one of her mo- 
ilier, she is the choice (one) of her that 
bare her;' where it ia plain that the 
term ' one' eonveye the idea of som 
thing peeu/irw, something especially di 
tinguiahed frora othera of the san 
claas. Comp. Gen. 37. 20. Kings 19. 
—20. 13. Dan. a 13. Now if this sense 
tnaybe admitted in the present passage, 
to which we see no valid objection, the 
meaning will be, that the evening and 
the morning oonslimied a ceriaia, a 
facial, a peeiUiitr day, a day sui gene- 
ris; ia other words, a period of time of 
indefinite length. For that the Heb. 
VT< yom, day is repeatedly used in the 
indefinite sense of epo^ or period^ no 
one will question who is al bU acquaint- 
ed with the Scriptural idiom. Thus, in 
the very first mslanea in which it oc- 
curs after the history of the six days' 
wotk, as if to furnish us with authority 
for such arendering, we And it employed 
in t collective sense fo denote the whole 



six days' period of the creation ; 'Those 
ate the generations of the heavens 
and tho earth, in the day (OT13 beyom) 
that the Lord God made the earth and 
the heavens.' So in Job 13. SO, it ap- 
pears to be put for the whole period 01 
aman'slife; 'They that come after liim 
shall be astonied at his day (ifjif 
yomu) i' and in Is. 30. S, ht all future 
time; 'Now go, note il in a book, ihat 
it may be for the time (0 come (aT^i 
"llintt for the taller day), for ever and 
ever.' In like manner the phrase, ' The 
day of the Lord,' so often occurrmg, un- 
doubtedly denotes a period of indeter- 
minate length. To this it may indeed 
be objeeled that the day here spoken of 
is said to have been made up of evening 
and morning ; and how, il will be asked, 
could a single evening and morning 
constilute a day of mdefinile duration 1 
To this we reply, thai nothing is more 
common in Hebrew than to find the ein- 
gularuBedi:.*eol!eclivesenseequivalent 
lothaplural. When it is said, therefore, 
that' ihe evening and the morning were 
a certain day,' we understand it as equi- 
valent to saying, that a series or suc- 
cession of evenings and mornings (Gr, 
mxflijcv. tvrenly.four hour days) con- 
stituted n peculiar kind of day, a day, a 
period, of undefined extent i and so of 
the subsequent days of the creative 
week] the sense of the common day 
being really involved in thai of the 
otlier ; or in other words, each of the 
indefinite days or periods, being 
made up of an equally indefinite num- 
■imon or twenly-ibur hour 
s doubtless under some dis- 
advantages thai this inlerprelation is 
thus briefly and nakedly propuscd, bnl 
limits will not allow enlarge- 

^ we have no altornaiivB but to 

leave it to commendilself asbesliimay 

judgmant of the reader. By the 

author it has not been raslily adoptab 
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7 And God made the firma- 
ment. '' and divided die waters 
wiiich were under the firmament 
from the waters which i 
I above the firmament : and it 



8 And God called the finna- 
merit Heaven: and the evening 
and the morning were the second 



6. Let there be afirmameni. Or, Heb. 
S'^pT an expansion. Tha oiiginnl word 
for ' firmament' comes from a root 
(Spl) signifying piimilively (o 6«fl(, to 
amite or stamp isWiffieJefl, or other ins- 
trument^ to make hard or firm by tread- 
ing ; henc^ to tpread oat bt/ beating, 
BB thin plalea of metal, and finally to 

The sense of expansion' is undoubled- 
If prominentin the present use of the 
term, yet subordinate to this is the idea 
of a 'firmament' {Gr. rr:p£(jf.a), or thai 
which Brmly supports an incambent 
weight, as the atmosphere does the 
masses of watery clouds above. But 
smce the aenal regions, by sn illudon 
of (he senses, seem to extend to tbe 
heavenly bodies, ihorefore the sun, 
moon, and stars are said to be placed 
in the firmament, though in reality fe- 
ll is the Bsage of the Scriptures to de- 
Boribe the things of the natural world 
as they appear, as they strilie the eyes 
of plain unlettered observers; accord- 
ingly in former ages, before the true 
structure of the solar system was un- 
derstood, the idea naturally siieeested 
by the word ' firmament' was Jial of 
the blue vault qf heaven ; bnl now tnal 
OUT superior knowledge enables us to 
correct ihe impressions otthe senses, 
we interpret the term with stricter pro- 
priety of the extensive circumambient 
fluid the aitnosphere, or rather of the 

regioti which it occupies. II Jn the 

midst of the viaters. This rendering, 
though answering vary nearly to the 
leller of the original, would bo better 
exchanged for ' between,' a farm which 
gives the English reader a far 



In oar modes of speech one thing may 
be said to be in ifis midst of another, as 
a stone in a bucket of water, without 
at the same time wholly separating the 
parts of the contaiiung substance. But 
the design of the firmamentwas icftoiiy 
lo separate the waters above from iha 
waters below, and to express this llie 
word ' between' is much more appro- 
priate than ' in the midst.' IT Let it 

divide. Heb. 5■'^aa lei it be separating, 
i. 0. let it continue to separate. The 
ori^nal implies a continued act. So Is. 
59. 2, 'Your iniquities have separated 
(Heb, ii-jnia are separaling) between 
you and your God,' i. e. continue to se- 
parate, form a fixed ground of separa- 
tion. By this arrangement one portion 
of the waters remained suspended m the 
upper regions of ether, whilst another 

with the body of the earth, and the ex- 
panse left void by their separation was 
called by the name of ' firmament,' or 
'heaven.' Probably a considerable por- 
tion ofthe space now occupied by theat- 
moaphere was previously occupied by 
ihesurroundingwaters, as the Psalmist 
says, referring to this period, Ps. 104. 6, 
'They stood above the mountains.' 
7. fToto-sMftic/i were under. Rather, 



which 






of the firmament as above d. 






which are above,' &e. ; for it cannot he 
concaved how tha firmament should 
be the first means of dividing the wa- 
ters, if a portion of them were already 
above, and a portion already below. 

a Caaed the firmament AeoDm. The 
correct interpretation of the term ' hea- 
ven,' or ' heavens,' depends of course 
upon that of ' firmament' If this has 
been rigjitly explained, it nQl follow 
that the word ' heaven' does not in 
strict propiicty, though in general usagi 



C~.ooglc 



waters under the heaven be 
tiered together unto one pk„^, 
and let the dry land appear: and 

10 And God called the diy 



:t does, include the heavenly bodi 

This is confirme,) by 2 Pet 3. 5—7. 
' Whereby the world that then was pe- 
rUhed ; but the heaveas and ihe earlh 
which are novi', fajf the same word 
kept in stora reserved unto fire,' &a. 
Here it will be noted that ' ihe uwW 
which then was' is opposed to ' 
Aearms ajid the earlh which now a 
as if they were commenanrate tern 
and as it was only the globe with 
surrounding atmosphere which fell the 
eflectB of the dduge, ao it ia to be in- 
ferred that if a future physical deatruc- 
lion be here intended, it will be of the 
sameeitenl. Consequently ' heaven' is 
a term for the atmosphere. The phrases, 
'hosts of heaven,' 'stars of heaven,' 
&0., do indeed frequendy occur, but itis 
because the starry hosts are apparent- 
ly placed in the superior regions of that 
which is really and Iraly 'heaven,' viz. 
the Btmospberio firmament. 

9. Let Ihewalers— be gathered Icgtther 
unto onepbuie. The vast mass of wa- 
ters which had hitherto covered the 
enure surface of the globe was now to 
be brought widiin a narrower compass, 
and large tracts of the submerged eardi 
to be reclaimed and rendered habilable 
ground. Of the causes or movements 
by which this mighty result was ef- 
fected no detail ia given. It is easy to 
conceive that it must have been attend- 
ed by a treme(.douB convulsion of the 
exterior portions of the globe, and it is 
not unhhely that many of the irregular 
and broken appearances and traces of 
violent action which are nowvidbleon 
the earth's surface are to be referred to 
this event The language of (he Psal- 
mist, Ps. 104. 6-9. would indicate that 
the phenomena must have been strik- 
Wg and awful beyond description ; — 



land Earth ; and the gaiheriDg 



11 And God said, Let the earth 



'Thou coveredst it (the earlh) with the 
deep as with a garment ; the waters 
Blood above the mountains. At Ihy re- 
buke they fled; at the noise of thy 
thutiderthcybaaledaway. Theygoap 
by the mountalGB, they go down by 
the valleys unto the place which thou 
hast linmijed for them. Thou hast set 
a bound that thoy may not pass over ; 
that they turn not again to cover the 
eardi.' This may be considered as an 
appropriate comment on the phrase 
'one place,' wnich ia not to he taken in 
its strictest import, but merely as im- 
plying that the waters were/or the most 
part congregated together in one vast 
body, instead ofbeinguniversally diffus- 
ed over the face of the earth. This ia the 
slate of things which we now contem- 
plate; the various greal seaeand oceans 
constituting in fact but one body of 
water called in different regions by dif- 
ferent names, as the Atlantic, Pacific, 
Indian, Southern, &c. oceans. 

10. Seat. Heb. tnai yamim, from 
a word signifying lum-ulluous agitation 
and roaring. The term is dierefore 
used in many instances in the symlc.- 
lical Unguage of the prophets to oenote 
avast body of people m a state ofres^ 
leas commotion. See Pa. 05. 8. 13.57. 
20. Jer. 51. 43. Rev. IJ 13. The word 
is sometimes applied to a lesser collec- 
tion of waters, as that which one of the 
Evangelistsdenominateaa 'aea,' Matt. 
a 32, another calls a 'lake,' Lake S. 
33; and it is elsewhere used to denote 
not a body of water, but the reservoir 
which contains it, aa the 'brazen sea' 
of Solomon, 2Chron. 4. 2, and the ' sea 
of glass' of the Apocalypse, ch. 1. 6. 

11. Let Ihe earlh bring forth grat*. 
Heb, tt'iD"; the tender budding grass, a 
term applicable I B every kind of grassy 
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■ bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, anrf the fruit tree yiald- 
ing ™ fruit after hia kind, whose 
seed is in itself, upon the earth : 

12 And the earth brought forth 
grass, and herb yielding seed af- 
ter his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, 



or vordant Tegetabls in a Blate of 
sprouting, and pointing more especially 
(o such as are propagated rather from 
ihe root than the seed. IT Hirb yield- 
ing aeed. Htb. J-iI Si^TQ sliding 
teed, Gr. niiifiiir oTrcpfia; by which ia 
meant aiich wild or cultivable plants 
nfl were to propagate themselves by 
yielding, eheddiiig or scaltsring tirar 
seeds. The word 'herb' embraces the 
whole department of the vegetable 
world between grasses and trees, the 
three grand divisions which are recog- 
nised in this verse. IF FnUl tree 

yielding fruit. Heb. 'nis ma^ ma- 
king frail. For a view of the scriptu- 
ral usage in respect to the word make 
in the sense of increasi, mvltipUealiim, 
uccunukfion, see note on Gen. 12. 6. 
As trees by their height rise superior 
to the rest of the vegetable tribes, they 
are, in prophetic style, a symbol of per- 
sons of rank, eminence and authority. 
The grass, on the otber hand, denotes 
the mass of the common people. See 
this confirmed Eiek. 17. 24.-31. 6. Is. 
14. a Rev, a T. 

U, Let thers be lights, .fc. Il is un- 
qaestionabie Ihat the Scriptures gene- 
rally describe the phenomena of the 
natural world as Ihei/ appear, talhet 
than according to strict sctentiSc truth. 
Thus the sun and moon are said to 
rise and set— the stars to fell- and Ihe 
moon to be turned into blood. Conse- 
quently, if this history of the creation 
were designed to describe the effects of 
the ax days' work as Ihey would have 
appeared to a apedaior, had one been 
preienl, — a supposition rendered proba- 



after his kind : and God s! 



IT that 



13 And the evening and the 
morning were the third day. 

14 T[ And God said. Let there 
be ° lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, la divide the day from 
the night; and let them be foi 



ble Irota its being said, 'Let 
land appear {Heb. be seen),' v 

may reasonably conclude that 
formed on the firal 



n bef^e 



earth, 



and was in fact the cb 
tude of the three first days and nights. 
But as the globe of the earth was during 
that time surrounded by a dense mass 
of mingled air and water, the rays of 
the sun would be intercepted ; only a 
dim glimmering hght, even in the day 
time, would appear ; and the bodies of 
the heavenly luminaries would be en- 
tirely hidden, just as they now are in a 
very cloudy day. Let it be supposed 
then that on the fourth day the clouds, 
mists, and vapors were all cleared away, 
and the atmosphere made pure and se- 
rene ; the aun of course would shine 
forth in all hia splendor, and to the eye 
of our ima^ned spectator would seem 
to have been just created] and so at 
night of the moon and stars. This ef- 
fect of the divine power, according to 
the usual analogy of the Scriptures, is 
described from its appearance, and the 
language employed— 'let therebelights 
inthefirmament^T-and— 'he made two 
great lights and set them in the firma- 
ment'— is to be interpreted on the prin- 
ciple above stated. They might then 
he said to be 'made,' because .they then 
first began to be viable, and to perform 
the office for which they ware designed. 
The ori^nol word for 'made' is not 
the same as that which is rendered 
' create.' It is a term frequently em- 
ployed 10 signify cortstituled, appoinleJ. 
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, and for 15 And let them be for lights 
the firmament of the heaven !o 
give light upon the earth : and it 



>et far a particular purpose or use. — 
Thus 11 is said that God ' Jiiorfa JoBejjh 
a ffllhcr lo Pharaoh'— ' mode him lord 
ofEgypt'— 'made the Jordana border 
between the tribes'— 'mafj! David the 
head of the heathen i' and ao in innu- 
metable othet inalanoes. As therefore 
the rainbow was made or consiiiutid b 
Sign, though it might have existed be- 



tlierefore, whenever the judgmc 



ing B 






^ fail- 












o have been made and 
hglila in the firmamenl, on the fourth 
day, though actually called into exist- 
ence on the first, or previously. The 
some result had indeed been really ef- 
fected by fha same meana during the 
previous three days and nightSi bui 
these luminaries were henceforth by 
thar rising and sailing, to ha the uisifi^e 
ni><ansof producing this separation ur 

Buccesjsioii. VUghts. Heb. nTKttt 

lighters, instruments of illuminalion, 
iight-brarera, light-dispensers. The ori- 
ginal word ia diflMflnlfroni that render- 
ed 'light,' (-nx) V. 1— -IT To divide 
the day, ^c Heb. ' To separate between 

the day and between tlie night.' 

f i-e( tkem be for slgnc. That is, let 
signs be observed by means of them. 
The manner in which the heavenly bo- 
dies were destined to serve for ' signs,' 
in the sense in which (hat teim gene- 
rally occurs in the Scriptures, may be 
learned from such passages as the fol- 
lowing; Luke 21. 25. 'And there shall 
be signs in the sun, and in the moon, 
and in the stars; and upon the earth 
distress of nations with perplexity ; the 
sea and the waves roaring." Acts 2. 
!9, 20. 'And I will ahow wonders in 
the heavens above, and signs m the 
earth beneath; blood and fire and va- 
por of smoke -, The sun shall be turned 
into darkness and the moon into blood 
before that great and notable day of the 
Lord come," They answer this end, 



tutal tokens or monitions of 
the divine agency in the sight of meo. 
This is the genuine force of the original, 
which very often eonveysthe idea of a 
miracjilaus interference or manifesla- 
lion. Pa.6S. a. 'They also thatdwell 
in the uttermost parts are afraid at thy 
tokens (mmx signs).' That they 
may have been designed also to sub- 
serve important purposes in the vari- 
ous economy of human life, as in af- 
fbrding signs to the mariner to aid him 
in navigation, and to the husbandman 
to guide him in regard to the praper 
seasona for ploughing, sowing, plant- 
ing, pruning, reaping, is not improb 
able, though we think this not so 
strictly the true import of the origi- 
nal. But it is certain they ftnue an- 
swered for this end, and perhaps, were 
so designed. — ^And/or seasons. Heb. 

root (ns-i) signifying tofxbyprcsious 
appoiniment. The phrase points not 
only 10 the seasons of the year, which 
regulated by fheci 






Lof n- 



nths I 



I, but also to fasts, feasts, and 
other religious solemnities, such as were 
appointed to be observed by the people 
oflsrael. Compare la. 66. 23. 1 Chron. 

33. 31. Ps. 104. 19. IF And for days 

and years. As the word ' for* ia here 
omitted before 'years,' though occur- 
ring before each of the other terras, the 
Senas of the phrase is Hndoubtedly 'for 
days even years;' implying that a dny 
is often to be taken for a year, as is the 
case in prophetical computation. See 
E2ck.4.6.Dan.9.24,2B, Oftwowords 
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16 And God p made Iwo grea 
lights ; the greater lighl to ruli 
the day, Bad ' the lesser light ii 
ntle the nighi : he made ' tJ.e sCai 
iii.%o. 

17 And God set them in thi 
firmament of the heaven to give 
light upon the earth, 

connecled by the copulative 'and' the 
Isat is very frequently merely oxeged- 
ical or explanatory of Ihe first ; as 
Eph. 4. II. 'Andhegave (i. e. appoint- 
ed) aome pastora and teachers,' 
pastors eiien teachers. 2 Cor. 1.3. (Gr.) 
■ ffiesaed be Ood BAd the Father of 
Lord Jesua Christ,' L e. as rightly r 
deredin ouroommontranHlation, 'God 
nwn the Falhef, &c.' The original 
word for yeor (nUlU) haa the import 
of change or ■rdleralion from the oil 
cuit or revolution involved in the idea, 
re. God made two great HglUs. Th 
lun and moon are alike called great 
luminaries from theh apparently equal, 
or nearly equal size, not from the de- 
gree of light which they give. Every 
thing in this narrative is described with 
reference to its appearance to the eye of 
a supposed spectator. It would seem 
that the words, 'And it was so,' in the 
preceding verse were designed to inform 
ua of the actual execatiort of the crea- 
ting command in respe<^t to the lumin- 
aries ; if so, we see no seriona objection 
to supposing that this and the two en- 
suing verses are to be taken parenthel- 
ically, ihe writer's scope b^ng lo inlbrm 
us, that God had previously created 
these bodies for the purpose here men- 
tioned, hut that they had not hitherto 
been able to answer the ends of Iheir 
formation on accoiiril of the (urbid state 
of the atmosphere. Otherwise thepas- 
»age must be conadered as a mere re- 
petition, in more expanded particnlors, 
of what is affirmed in the preceding 
verse. The phrase, therefor^ 'And 
God made would be better read 'F%r 






18 And to ■ rule over the 
and over the night, and to di 
the light from the darkness: 
God saw that it was good. 

19 And the eveiiing and 
morning were the fourth day. 

20 And God said. Let the 
tera bring forlii abundantly 



t^od hadmade.' This we offer, however, 
merely as a suggestion on a point 
which deserves perhaps a more strict 

mvestigalion. T The greater light. 

Tliat is, the sun, usually termed in the 
Hebrew ffiQlU .^temesk, I 0. minister 
or eervant, from its miiaalering Eight 
and heat to the earth with its inhabi- 
tants and productions. The name was 
well adapted, as perhaps it was design- 
ed, to prevent the sun from becoming 
an object of religious worship, a species 
of idolatry which crept into the world 

at a very early period. IT To rult 

the day. To regulate the day as to its 
commencement by its rising and as to 
its close by its setting; to be. as it were, 
B presiding poieer over the day and its 






20. The momng creature. Heb.flTD 
afierelx. It ia remarkable that there 
wo distinct woroa, of very different 
origin, which the English translators 
have rendered promiscuously 'creeping 
creatures' or 'creeping things,' and also 
moving creatures,' following no doubt 
he authority of the Sepluagint, which 
^ves ificra rqililee tor both ; thus ma 
king the order of the successive erea 
' >ns much less clear and perspicuous 
OUT version than it is in the He- 
■ew tent. The first of these worda 
that here employed fTosfterete, ren- 
dered in the margin ' creeping creatures.' 
mes from a toot f ^ID sharalz 
signifying to bring Jhrlli, increase, or 
mulliply ubundantlJ/; and is in feet the 
very verb which m this same verse is 
rendered 'bring forth abundantly.' 
Thus too Gen. S. 17, ' 7%al thai tntm 
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moTing' creature that hath life, I whales, and every living' creature 
and fowl thai may fly above tlie ' that moveth, whieh the waters 
earth in tlie open firmament of i brought forth abundantly after 
heaven. their kind, and every winged fuwl 

21 Aad ° God created great after his kind: and God saw that 



doing Ihs Heb. qiJlopftby 'fowl' out 
translators have limited its meaning 
so aa to include only the birds. But 
the term includes also wiriged iiisetii 
OM is evident from Lov. 11. 20, 'Alt 
/omls (C]15~) that creep, going upon 
four.' The proper rendering is not- 
find, but Jlying thing, including the 
tribes of all kinds that can raise , 
iheraselves up into the air; aa is in- 
deed made obvious by the expression 
in the next verse rjJS t(\S is eceryjly 
ing thing that hath winga. Prom the 
letter of this clause it would appear thai 
the fowls, as well aa the fixhes, were 
formed out of (he water, but in ch. 2. 
19 t s SI d that out of the gmuad ihe 
Lord Col foimed every beast of the 
earth and every fowl of the air.' To 
reconc a the apparent discrepancy 
aone haie proposed to interpret the 

nonynousw h earth,' inchiding both 
land and water. A better mode is tu 
vary slightly the translalion in the pre- 
sent passsjre, which the original will 
well admit, and read, 'and lellhefind 
Jly above the earth.' The object of the 
writorhereseemstobe to specify there' 
specdvf elements assigned as the habi 
tatbnofthe fishes and the Hying things. 
In the other passage the design is to 
acquaint us with the source from whence 
Ihe beasts and birds originated. They 
are probably here mentioned together 
from the similarity of the elements in 
which they live, and of the motions by 

which they pass throuKh them. Itiii 

theopmjirmamenl. Heb, S^jp-iHiDip 
on the face of Iht firmameat. To bd 
eye looking upwards the flight or sail- 
ing motion of a bird appears to be on the 
face of the fllcy, which, as Job says, ia 
spread out aa a molten looking ginss.' 
21. Ood nrtated Ereal vhalet. BeK 



breed ab-aiidantli/ t]'2'ya'^) in the earth, 
and be fruitful and multiply in the earth.' 
Ex. 1. T. 'And the chUdren of Israel 
were fruitful and insreasid abundantly ^ 
(ISICl) and multiplied, and waied 
exceeding mighty, and the land was 
filled with ihem.' Ex. 8. B, 'And the 
river sAoii bring forth frogs abundantly 
(f IC).' Prom this it appears that the 
proper translalion of the nuunv^mis 
not the creeplag, hut the rapidly mid- 
Uplylng or m:arming creaiure. It is 
applied not only to ilia smaller kinds 
of liahes, but to various species of land 
anhnals, as mice, snaila, lizards, &.c. 
Lev. 11. 29, and even to fowls, Lev. U. 
23; in short, loall kinds of living crea- 
turea inhabiting dthet land or water, 
which are oviparous and remarkable 
for fecundity, as we know ia pre-emi- 
nently the case with the finny tribes. 
Ps. 104. 24. 25, 'The earth is full of thy 
riches; ao is diis great and wide sea, 
wherein are things i^seping innumcror 
hie.' The other wordtranalaled 'creep- 
ing things' ia E)3^ rentes, and Ihe 
tures expressed by this name wer< 
ated during the nxth day or pi 
. We Ehall afterwards show (lee no 
v.24)thatithaaa very different meaning 
from f-im here applied to a part of the 
animate creationa of the fifth day.— — 
IT Tkalhalh life. Heb. n-'H OBJ lieing 
soul. TheoriginsI wordimplies'breath,' 
and so denotes an animal which Hues 
by breathing. It is chiefly applied in 
the Scriptures to creatures rapabls ()f 
Knsafion, and thus distinguislied from 
inanimate matter. Though spoken of 
man, it does not by itself denote the ' 
telleclual or raiional faculty, which 



:h.2. V. 7. — ^Andfoal&a. 
d). DDiy" Ejiyi. By ren- 
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22 And God blessed ihem, say- 
ing, " Be fmilful, and muUiply, 
and fill the walera in the seuSj 



and let fowl multiply in the earth. 
23 Arid the evening and the 
nioraiug were the Mth day. 



oiiian anm- Gr. '. 



TheeJ 



1 of 111 



nand 



conlained in the preceding verse is 
here deBtaib*J. The rendering adopt- 
ed in onr iranslation haa evidently b«en 
governed by (hat of the SepWaeint, but 
it decidedly fails to represent the true 
import of tha original. Indeed, neither 
[he Greek nor the English [ranalalors 
have been consistent with themselves 
in rendering the Heb. word in '"» or 
fiJCli tunnim, in bolh which forms it 
occurs. We find them in other places, 
for instance, severally translating it by 
ifi^ar and 'dragon.' ThuH Biek. 
29. 3, '1 am against thee, Pharaoh, 
kingofBgypI, the greoi dragon. (Heb, 

thttt lieih in the midst of the rivers.' 
The figure ir. this passage ts evidently 
borrowed from the crocodile of the Nile, 
for to what could a king of E^ypl be 
more properly cotnpared than to the 
crocodiie'f A similar allusion is doubt- 
less to ba leoogniaed, Is. Bl. " 






.t hath ' 



.t Rahab 



in)r 



wounded the dms-oii (T""' '™*' , 
Yet in numerous other passages iha 
term is applied in such connections that 
neither whale, crocodile, nor dragon 
would seem to be intended. Thus in 
Job 30. as. Pa. 44. 19. Is. 13. 22—34. 
13.-35. 7.— Jer. 9. I1.-14. 6.-49. 33. 
Bfic. 1. S, the scene of the animal's re- 
sidence is one of utter desolalbn, and 
the animal himself is described as snuf- 
fing the wind, wailing, and belonging 
to the desert. In Lam. 4. 3, it is term- 
ed in onr translation ' sea monster,' 
though from its being said to ' draw out 
the breaat to its young,' the term would 
appear to denote some kind of wild 
beasl, rather ihan a. tenant of the deep. 
In Ma). 1. 3. it is sail, 'And I hated 
Esau, and laid his mounliunB and hia 
hijritagf waste for the dragons (m]n 



tannuth) of the wilderness. On the 
whole, the probabihty, weihink, is, that 
the original is a generic term mure pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the serpent or 
lizard tribes, but applied also without 
much r^ard to sdenlifio precision to dtf- 
ferenl kinds of animals of large dimen- 
sions and fearful properties whethet 
aquatic orterrealriaiorboth Without, 
therefore, absolutely eondemnmg the 
present translation, 'great nhales,' we 
may alill admit that 'great reptiles' 
would have been better; and if there 
be any term in the sacred norraii^e 
which can be fiiirly supposed lo em- 
brace the extinct tribes of the Saurian 
and other speSes of animals whoae 
huge remains are among the prmcipal 
wonders of geological discovery, il will 
scarcely be questioned that ■iritan,n''3n 
tannim,oTmr, iaiuiiXwith whichpii J 
leviathan la cloaoly connected, may 
claim that diatmction. The result to 
which we are brought is, that the work 
of the fifth day was the creation of the 
mhabitants of the waters j of the birds 
and the winged insects ; and alao of 

the amphibious reptiles. li Laving 

creohire that maeelh. Heb. flDttn 
cneping. Theoriginal, though properly 
signifying lo tread, is applied both to 
things which cieep on the earth, and 
which swim in the waters, Lev. 11, 44, 
46. Pa. 69. 34. Gen. I. 26. In the lan- 
guage of modern zoology, fishes are 
not ranked among repliles, but the an- 
cient writers whether sacred or profana 
made not such nice distinctions. 

22. God blessed them. That is, gave 
them power to propsgale their several 
species by generation, and thus to in- 
creaae into a countless multitude. This 
idea of increate or muUiplication Is of 
ten conveyed by the word bleating in 
the sacred writers, as Gen. 26. 6H 'And 
they blessed (i. e. mvoked a bleKinji 
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84 T And God said, Lot the 
earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, CAfle, and 
creeping thing, and beas; of the 
earth after his kind: and it was 
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25 And God made the beaat of 
the earth after his kind, and uattle 
after their kiad, and every thing 
ihal creepeth upon the earth aftet 
his kind : and God saw ihat il 



iipon) Rebskah, and aaid unto her, 
Thou art oar aialor, be thou the mother 
of thousands of miliians, and let ihy 
seed poeaess the gate of those ihu hate 
them.' Pa. 128. 3, 4, • Thy wife shall be 
a ftyilful "ine by the adea of Ihy house ( 
thy children Uke aUve platita round 
about thy Cable. Behold that thuseball 
the man be bkaaed thai feareth the 
Lord.' It ia iu vu-tua of this 'blessing' 
of God that the almost mfinileinorease 
of the various animated tribes of (he 
creation has hidieria resulted, and 'a 
still perhaps going on ; though the &ci 
of a continued muiliplication whether of 
aniraala or men is a matter not earily 

determined. IT Pill the vmiert in the 

teas. The word ' seas' here evidently 
has the meaning of guifa or eavMei 
forming the reservoir of the waters of 
theoeean. Seenoteonv. 10. Thus too 
are we,lo understand the term, 19.11.9, 
'The earth shall be full of the knoip- 
ledge of the Lord as tki waters ccrcer Bit 
tea,' '■ e- 'be bed of the sea. 

M. lAving creature. Heb. Pl^tl fflSi 
iiitin/rsDuJycollectiveaingular for 'living 

aods.' irCoWe. Heb. nam ficfta- 

mah. Under this term ere included the 
various spei^ of tame' and domestic 
animals, especially such as ate heitii- 
vorous. IT Creeping ihtvg. Heb. 

here find o-cgiiny thing) again 
tinned and included among the objects 
of the sixth day's creation. The Eng- 
lish phrase in its common acceptation 
nndouhtedly implies some of the 
sect or reptile tribes i and this senai 
plainly tavured by the Soptuagint t 
dering ip'rsra; but the Heb. can is de- 
rived from a verb Mgnifying in £ 
general sense, (u tftQvt or to ir<ai 
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limited in its applica- 
uon to msects or reptiles. Thus we 
find it, Ps. ICM. 20, applied to the beasts 
of the forest, 'Thou makesl darkness 
and it is night, wherein all the beasts 
of the forest rfb eregt/ortA ( BJairi)'' 
Yet that it is occaaonally used of iha 
inhabitants of the water is clear ftom 
Lev. U. 46, 'Tliis is the low of every 
Uving creature that moceift (tn'i;ttin)in 
the waters! and from Ps. 69. 34, ' Lei 
the heavens praise him, the seas, and 
every thsngmovetk (iafa"i) therein.' In 
the present ease,as the aiai are grouped 
with (he nam and ynttn HTIi i.e. the 
larger herbivorous cattle and the larg- 
er beasts of prey, il is probable that the 
term refers to the smallet claases of 
land animals whose bodies are brought 
by means of short legs mlo closer con- 
tact with the earth. If reptiles are in- 
cluded, they must be eiclu«vely land- 
reptiles, as the amphibious species were 
embraced in Ibe previous day's work. 

TT Beast. Heb. TTV^ hayoh. This 

term in Hebrew is derived from a worti 
signifying 'life' or 'living,' and is ihe 
term usually applied to taUd beasts in 
contradistinction ftom thetomc, which, 
nsjustremariied, are usually, though not 
always, denominated cofUc. Although 
it is probable that none of Ihe animal 
tribes at Ihe crfutioa or before the fall 
were wild in (ha sense of fierce and 
roiienmis, yet (he different species un- 
doubtedly possessed different natures, 
some being originally more vivaeioua, 
active, and vigorous, and leoa adapted 
to man's dominion than others. 

25. Ami God raade. It is to be re- 
marked that although the earth and liifl 
water are commanded to hring forih 
respectively the creaturts which were to 
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26 Tf And God said, ' L( 

our likeness r and ' let them tave 
dominion over the fish of the 



and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the callle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping 
thing lliatcreepethupoB tlieearlli. 



fnliabil them, yet in speaking of the ac- 
tual Bxeoutjon of the work, it is nol 

created, their several lenanla, but that 
God created them one and all. No 
creative power was delegated to the el- 
Bmenta in any degree. Omnipolet 
alone was adequate to the result, oJid 
omnipotence onlj' effecied it. 

26. 'And God oatd, ^Bt us make man. 
The remaining and crowning work oi 
ihe sixth day, the creation of man, is 
ncre described. The habilation having 
been duly prepared, the destined ten- 
ant was now to be ushered into it. 
This purpose is expressed by a pecuHar 
phraseology, 'Let us make nisn;' as 
if by way of consultation. Instead of 
saying, 'Let there be man,' as he hod 
before said, 'Let there be tight,' or 
giving a command to the Elements to 
bring forth so noble a creature, he 
epeaks of the work as immedialely his 
own, and in the language of delibera- 
tion ! implying thereby not any more 
mtrinsic difficulty in this act of his 
power than in the creation of the s 
est insect, hut the superior dignity and 
excellence of Che creature he was about 
to form. The language employed 
not, however, in itself any more a c 
cisive argument in &vor of Ihe doctrine 
of the Trinity than the use of the plu- 
ral term ElcAim, v. 1, on which we 
bave already remarked. Comp. Job, IS. 
2, 3. 2 Sam, 24, 14. The original for 
man di(« aiianvis from a root eigni^- 
ing to be rerl, and is closely related to 
tBe Hebrew word for biood, which 
iho Scriptures speak of aa the seat 
of vitality. Gen. 9. 4, and which 
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the 



the Jews belonged, its ruddy blush 
or flesh-lint. Others, with less Uke- 
lihood, trace its origin to fiaiS ado- 
mah, grownd, earth, while Josepbus up- 
on very insufficient authority combines 
both; 'This man was called Adam, 
which in the Hebrew tongue signifiea 
one that is red, because be was formed 
out of red carlh compounded logeilier i 
for of that kind ia virgin or true earth.' 
Ant. B. I, c. I. It is also the generio 
name for the whole race, who are call- 
ed 'Adam,' Gen. 9. 6, and 'tons ot 

Adam,' Ps. 11. 4. IT/n our image 

and after oar lifyness. It does not ap- 
pear that these two words materially 
differ in itnporl from each other. They 
are probably used together merely for 
the purpose of making the expression 
more emphatic. That the 'image of 
God' implies a likeness to him in mor- 
al Bttributea is plainly intimated in the 
words of the Apostle, Col. 3. 10, where 
he exhorts christians to 'putofffheold 
man with his deeds, and to put on the 
new man which is renewed in know- 
ledge after the image of him that crea- 
ted bim.' See also Eph. 4. 34. But 
there can be as little doubt that the 
phrase in this cunnecdon denotes pn 
marily ihe posseasioa. of dominion, ana 
antkOTity. This is evinced by the words 
of the ensuing clause, ' let diem have 
domi-aion,' which is to be regarded at 
eiplanaiory of the (erm 'image.' So 
the .Iposile, 1 Cor. U. T, denominates 
Ihe man the 'image and glory of God,' 
especially on the ground of bis being 
'the head of Ihe woman,' or having pre- 
eminence over her. The expression 
implies that man was appointed by the 
Creator to sustain towards inferior 
animals a relation strikingly »m:lar lo 
which he binise'f sloiidd tow- 
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27 So GoJ created man in his 
own image, ' in the image of God 
creaied he him ; ° male and fe- 
male created he tliera. 

28 And God blessed ihem, and 
God said unto them, *> Be fruitful, 
and multiply, and rcpleiiisii ihe 



atds niaiii and hence that maa upon 
earth repTessnta or bears the image of 

lliB governor of a province is said to re- 
present or boar [he image of his sover- 
eign. IT Let Iheta have dominiim. 

Prom the use ot the plura! pronoun 
here it is evident thut 'man' is taken 
in a collective sense implying the whole 
race. It was not Adam alone who was 
to exercise this dominion, but his pos- 
terity also. In viriue of this delegated 
authority it is probable that Adam's 
control over ihe animal creation was 
much more complete before the fait 
than that which his descendants have 
exercised Mncej but that in conse- 
quence of hia trHnsgres9i.>n this ascen- 
dancy or lordship waa in a great mea- 
sure forfeited, and his rebellion against 
Glod punished by the rebelhon of the 
Rubjecl creatures against himself. Still 
ihere appears to have been an orfginal 
difference in the constitution and in- 
stincts of the ' cattle' and the 'beasts,' 
and we see no reason to suppose thai 
the lion andlho tiger were euer so com- 
pletely subject to the dominion of man 
OS the ox and the sheep. Probably the 
leading idea is, that man was invested 
with a dominion over the animal tribes 
by being created with powers of a high- 
er grade, such as gave htm immense 
advantages over thetn, and made him 
capable, in great measnre, of reducing 
them 10 subjection, and thus of malting 
tliem subservient to hia pleasure or 

use. H Ocer aU Ihe tarth. Thai is, 

over all the creatures and productions of 
the earth, and over the earth itself to 
manageit as they should see fit for their 
own advantage and cumfcrl. 
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earth, and suhdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, anil 
over every living thing that fmov- 
eth upon Ihe earth. 

29 1[ And God said, Behold, I 
have given you every herb bear- 

27. Male and ftmah created he Ihem. 
That is, the destined human race was 
to be constituted male and female. 
The allusion to the other sex is evident- 
iy prolepucal, as nothing had yel been 
said of the creation of woman. This is 
deiaded m alius particulars in the next 

28. And God blessed them, ij-c. Here 
again the term 'blessing' has reference 
to the multiplicalian (jfeeed as explain- 
ed above, v. 22. IF Subdue it. Hob. 

TO33. This may be understood either 
of bringing the earth, the malerial globe, 
into subjection to the uses of man by 
the labors of agriculture, by obtaining 
possession of its mineral treasures, by 
levelling its hills and filling up its val- 
lies, and making it in every poaaibla 
way to conduce to his well-being i or 
Ihe 'earth' here may be taken aa sy 
nonymouB with its brute inhabhants 
and to ' subdue* it is but anotlier term 
for obtaining and exercising that mas 
tery over them which was especially 
designed for man at his creation, v. 26. 
Interpreted in this sense the last clause 
of the verse is merely explanatory ol 
the meaning of the term 'subdue.' 

29. Behold, 1 have given you, 4"c. It 
is not perhaps lo be understood from 
the use of the word 'give' that a sim- 
pie permissiim was now granted Ui 
man of u»ng that for food which it 
would have been unlawful fur him to 
use without it t for by the very consti- 
tution of hia nature he was made lo be 
Buatamed by that food which was moai 
congenial to his physical ecimomyi ana 
this it must have been lawful for him to 
employ unless self-destruction had been 
his duty. The true import therefore of 
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ilig seed, which is upon the face 
of all the earth, and everjr tree, in 
the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed ; ' to you it shall be 

30 And to i' every beast of the 
earth, and to eyerj^ ■ fowl of the 
air, and 10 every ihing that creep- 



t!ie phrase doubtless is, Ihat God had 

B3 the staple article of man's diet. He 
had farmed him with a naiiire to whieh 
a vegetable idiment was better auiled 
than any other. That we do no vio- 
lence to the hiatoiian's language in put- 
ting (his sense upon it, will be evident 
from the folloiving instances of parallel 
usage. Gen. 9. 13, 'I do set my bow 
in the cloud.' Heb. '1 do give ray bow 
in the cloud ;' i, e. I appoint, constitute 
my bow as a sign of the covenant. 
1 Chronicles 17. 22, 'For thy peo- 
ple iBtael didst thou Biaie thine own 
people for ever.' Hd). 'Thou hast 
given (i. e. appointed, constituted) thy 
people Israel for thyself for a people for 
ever;' thus rendered in the parallel pas- 
sage, 2 Sam. 7. 24. 'For tbon hast 
confinmd to thyself thy people Israel 
to be a people unto thee for ever.' It 
cannot periuipa be Interred from what 
is here said that the use of flesh-meat 
was absolutely forbMden, but it clearly 
IrapUes that the fruits of the iield fbrmed 
the diet best adapted to the conslilit- 
tlon which the Creator had given him. 
This view of the sense of 'giving' is 
confirmed by the ensuing verse, where 
the same phraseology is employed, and 
Qod is saJ to have ' ^ven' the green 
herb to the beasts and birds. This 
cannot mean a permission, but an ap- 
poinimeni, asexplained above. ' There 
is no difHcuIty in supposing animal 
food not in use ui the primitive times ; 
for il can hardly he said to be so, geiie- 



eth upon the earth, wherein 
there is life, / have given every 
green herb for meat : and it was 

31 And f God saw every thing 
that he had made, and behold, if 
■was very good. And the even- 
ing and the morning were the 
sisth day. 



rally speaking, in Asia, at the present 
day. The mass of the people have it 
only occasionally, and in small quan- 
tides, and many do not eat fleeb-meat 
more than two or three times in a year,' 
Pictorial Bible. 

31. Behold it teas very goad. Tliisis 
the divine testimony respecting: the 
works of the creation when all was 
finished. God saw that every thing 
was good, because it perfectly answer- 
ed the end for which il was made. 
The reason of these words heiag so 
frequently repeated throughout the pre- 
ceding narrative is, to direct attention to 
Ihecontrast between the original state of 
things and the present, and to intimate 
that whatever disorders or evils now ex- 
ist to mar the works of God, they dia 
not originally belong to (hem, but have 
been introduced in consequence of man's 
transgression. — If it be asked why the 
space of six days was employed in the 
work of creation when omnipotence 
could have efiecled every thing in a mo- 
ment, it may be answered, that one 
reason probably was, that all to whom 
the record should come might be able 
more leisurely and distmctly to con- 
template the Creator's works as they 
proceeded successively from hia hand. 
Another reason perhaps was that he 
might lay the foundation of the weekly 
division of time, and of the instimtion 
of the holy Sabbath, an ordinance la 
be perpetually observed to the end of 
the world. 

Remabbs.— The reflections natural! J 
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eidled by the nairstiTe of the stupen- 
dous work of the creation, resolve them- 
selves for the moal part into sentimenlf 
of the deepest Bdoradon, gratitude and 
praise, in view o{ the divine perfeclio 
which it displays. The power, wiadc 
and goodness of the Deity shine forth 
in these works of hia hands, with 
light and demonBlralion which even th 
most pcrvotled reasonings of faJlen na 
ture can neither gainsay nor reasl. W 
feel prepared at once to subscribe to th 
justice of the apostle's sentence, that he 
who refuses to admit the existence of a 
God, or to refer the created universe to 
him as its author, ia utterly without an- 
Cuae; 'the invisible things of God [ram 
the creation of the world, being clearly 
Been and understood by the things that 
are made, even bis eternal power and 
godhead.' 

(t.) What a claimis made upon our 
gratitude, that we are furnished with 
this inealimahle record! Without it, 
what a dreary and impenetrable dark- 
neas would rest upon us! What anx- 
iaua inquiriea would harass our minds 
which we could never answer! But in 
this short and simple history the great 
problem, which would for ever have 
taxed the human intellect, is solved so 
that a child may learn in an hour Irom 
the first page of this sacred hook, more 
than all the philosophers in the world 
learned without it in thousands of yearal 
Let IIS then prize beyond pt^ce the ora- 
cles of inspired truth. 

(2.) In directing our thoughts to the 
amazingdisplay of Po werwhich is visible 
in the creation, not only in forming, but 
in conataniiy upholding the vast fab- 
ric, lei us not lose sight of the Goodness 
which is equally conspicuous in all. 
From what has been manifested, we 
Bee how infinitely rich in himself is tJie 
g;lorioas and eternal God. What a 
boundless fulness of life and being, 
what an immense and inexhaustihlo 
treasury of all good, must that be from 
which so much life and bemg and con- 
scious and happy intelligence was de- 



rived ! But it was merely Ihe fruit nl 
his own good pleasure that l-e was in- 
duced to draw upon iboae stores of be- 
ing and blessedness within himself, and 



He might have remained eternally sat- 
isfied with hia own perfecltous, and all 
the springs of created eilstence been 
sealed up for ever. Butinstfodof this, 
his infinite beneficence has prompted 
him, out of his own fulness, to bring 
myriads of worlds and millions of crea- 
lurea into being, and to make Ihar ex- 
istence a source of happiness! How 
hberal, how kind, how benignant, how . 
God-hke! Under what constraining 
bonds of love and gratitude ore we laid! 
How constant, how Bponla neon a,should 
be our emotions of thanksgiving and 
praise! In a transport of joy the 
Psalmist, Pa. 148, callsupon all created 
things, animate and inanimate, to join 
in a hymn of praise to the great Crea- 
tor ( wishing, in effect, that they were 
all possessed of understandings and 
tongues, that they might suitably cele- 
brate the perfections that appeared in 
their formation. Such should be iha 
habitual frame of our spirits. 

(3.) TheGodthathaamade the uni- 
verse has made us. We are a part of The 
great system of things, the origin of 
which is here detailed. Assuch, weowe 
ourselves, in all our being and faeultlea 
and powers, to onr Creator. He prefers 
an incontestable claim to ell that we 
have and are. He who is the maker, is 
the absolute proprietor, lord, and sover- 
eign of all creatures, and has the first 
and highest title to our reverence, sub- 
mission, and obedience. Let us, then, 
yield ourselves to him in the ready ana 
wilting subjection of sons and servants. 
Let us put ourselves confidingly under 
his guidance and guardianship, assured 
he will care for, keep, and comfort 
The power which he has visibly 
put forth in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, makes it certain that hu 
accomplish for us al) the great nnd 
ious things of the goepeL lie cau 
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CHAPTER II. 
niHUS the hearena and 
-L eaitk weie finished, and ■ 
he hoit uf ihem. 



raise us trom ihe dead, cliange our rile 
bodies, and clolhe ua willi honor and im- 
mortality. This should not seem to uh 
inoredihle, for he has already performed 
things equslfy incredible, and we have 
constonlly before us the effecta of a 
power no less wonderful. 

CHAPTER II. 
I. TTius Ike heavens and the earS^ 
men finished. Heb. 1^3"' were perfect' 
%d. The language implies a gradual 
frrocessqf eottvpl^itfix^ and 
is not altogether conaiati 
popular and prevailing idea enteitaineil 
of the scope of the first verse of the 
preceding chapter, viz. thai it was in- 
tended to import tho original insiBiila- 
neous creation of the heavens and the 
earth out of nothmg. If so, it is not 
ooay to understand what is meant hy 
theeipresMon elsewhere occurring, that 
'insii days God created the heavens 
und the earihj' for (he act of creation 
could not have extended through that 
whole period. The correct view un- 
doubtedly is, that what are here termed 
the ' heavens' and the ' farlh,' i. e, the 
firmament and the dry Ian ri, were ^orf- 
uall'j woaghl to their present state of 
[•erfeotion, and that too, unquestiona- 
bly, by'theeubordinale agency of those 
iiataral causes which tended to pro- 
duce the result. That this effect mighi 
have been brought about in six com- 
mon daya or six hours, is undoubtedly 
ime, yet as a far more prolonged period 
would henmonize better with the ascer- 
tained facts of geology, and is wjitaUy 
conMstent, we believe, with llio letter 
of the sacred narradve, we sec no ob- 
jection to considering this the true Inter- 
prelElion. V Andall thcliiKlo/llicm. 



2 " And on the seventh day 
God ended his work wmchhehad 
inade; and he tested on the sev- 
enth daylrora all his work which 
tie had rnade. 



The original foi" ' host' (K22 teabo, pL- 
Uebaolhoi sabaolh) properly denotes a 
band or multUude duly dispoted and 
mar^ialled, an army in battle arrag. 
Hence the visible contents of the heav- 
ens and earth ore so called (roia theil 
multitude,variety and order, and tb«r be- 
ing subject to the power that called them 
into existence, hke a well-disraphned 
army to the will of a commander ( 
wherefbreit is eaid, Is. 45. 13, '1 have 
etrelched out the lieavens, and all Iheir 
hosts have I commanded,' The word is 
accordingly employed in the phrase 
'Lord of hosts,' a tide of the Most 
High, which ii) two instances in the wri- 
tings of the apostles is given in iheHe- 
brew form of 'Lord G^id of Sabaolh,' 
Rom. 9. 29. James, 5. 4. In another 
passage, Rev. 4. 3, the same phrase in 
the original taken fiom la. 6. 3, ia reur 
dared 'Lord God Alinjglity.' The ex- 
pression 'host of heaven,' besides being 
spoken bf the stars of the firmament, 
Dent. 4. 19. Is. 34. 4, is also repeatedly 
applied, though doubtleaa in a figurative 
sense, to the angels, I Kings 22. 19, 
Luke 2. 13, IB ; and in Ex. IZ 41, the 
of Israel, as a great organia 
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pers, are called the 'hosts of (he Loi-d.' 
The teim is applied also to the order of 
priests and Levites, exclusive of the 
rest of the congregation, who perform- 
ed the worR of the sanctuary. In the 
Greek voraon it is rendered by tocrjiut 
ornament, garnishing, which is rather 
a paraphrase describing the efect pro- 
duced by the hosts of heaven and earth, 
than an exact translation of die word. 
It is here evidently used in a sense 
etumnlcnl to things created, parallel to 
which is the language of thb PsatiiiiaL 
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3 And God " blessen ihe s 
enlh (1a^, and sanctified it : 



Ps. 33. 0, 'By the word of the Lord 
wers the heavens made, and all the 
hosts of them bj the breath of his 
moutli.'— The first three veraea of this 
diopter properly form the conclusion of 
ch. 1,, and in the ^vision of chnplors, 
should not have been separated ftom it. 
2. On, the seventh day God ended his 
work. These wurds, I tornlly undor- 
Elood, would seem lo u p\y, that tlio 
Alini^lil) porfo ined some part of the 
work of ori,a o o tl e seventh day. 
But, as wo are else here nformed that 
six days o ly nera oc uolly thus cm- 
ployed, It would perl ap^ be equally 
proper tu renter ho o gnal 'had end- 
ed,' instead of 'onded,' as is dona by 
nintiy commentalorB. There is, how- 
ever, no ahsolute neceasity (or this, as 
in Sciiplure style the 'end' of anylliing 
Is often synonymous with its 'p'erfee- 
lion,' and the holy rest of Iho Sabbath 
may have been designed as a kind of 
perleolion, crowning, or consummation 
of the six days' work.~The originnl 
word for ' seventh,' comes from a roof, 
Hignifying to be full, ivmplele, entirely 
made up. 'Seven,' therefore, is often 
called a perfect ijumhcr, bang used for 
.many, or for a fiitl namber, however 
krge, na Gen. 33. 3. Lev. 4. 6. Jor. 15. 
D. No number mentioned in the aacred 
Toliime occurs so frequently ualhis, and 
as it is plain that no parllculEr number 
when viewed abstractedly by itscl? 
apart from the thing numbered, has any 
more virtue or significancy than anoth- 
er, it is to be inferred that the inceasaiit 
use of lliia numeral in the Scriptures 
carries in it some important allusion. 
What more probable than that it is 
Ibuuded upon this history of the crea- 
uon occupying with ita Sabbath-reat 
thespaea of seven days, and flhodow- 
icg out a seven-fold diviaon of time tu 



ause that in il he had resletl from 
II his work wiiioh God created 
ud made. 



the end of the world 7 IT Heeled on 

the seucnlh day. Heb. tO.II shabalh, 
ceased. Taking the temi 'rest' in its 
ordinary acceptation, this is obviously 
applying to the Most Hish language 
which is strictly to be predicated only 
of his creoturee. 'The Oeator of dia 
ends of the earth fiiintcth not, neither' 
is weary,' nor can he stand In need ol 
the refreshment of rest. 'Ceased' 
would nndoubtedly have been a better 
renderitig, as the original is not opposed 
to wcaiinesB bnt to action. It is true, 
the idea of rest is closely connecl(j| 
with that of eeasalion from actiott, bff 
they are still distinct, and it is impor- 
tant that the distinction should here ba 
kept iti mind, to provenl the impression 
that the rest spoken of was repose/ram 
fatigue ralhor than a ceasing to create. 
the original 'shabath' to ccaee, 
our English 'sabbath,' aceesa- 
e, cessation froni the ordinary 
secular work of the week. There is 
nothing, ihorefbre, in the genuine im- 
port of tlie terra to imply that a total 
iaactien is ctijoined on (hat day, liut 
merely a daisting, and cowtei/uent rest- 
ing, from secular occupations. The 
most industrious and even iuborioiis 
performance of religious services may 
be perfectly compatible with the rest, 
properly underatood, of the holy Sab- 
bath. It is not to be a day of mere in- 
dolent repose lo body or minil, but a 
resting from the concerna of lliia world, 
in order lo an active devoteinent of 
ourselves to ihinga spiritual and elernal. 
things connected with the dutiea a( 
worahip and the highest in terest of our 
>u]a and the souls of our fellow- 
Thus the Most High now ceased 
fhim multiplying the objects 
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ttnued active, asour Saviour sajSiJuhni 
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5. 17, ' My Father worketli hitherto and 
I work.' 

3. God bUsiid Ike seventh day. A 
peculiar eniinence ftnil distinction bib 
here clearly attributed lo the eeventh 
day above the other aii, for upon it 
alone was bestowed the expreaa bene- 
diction of the Deity. As it cannot be 
conceived how any particular day can 
be said to be ' blessed,' otherwise than 
by being made the appointed time for 
the coinninnication of some benefit or 
happineaatoinlelhgentcreEluros, when 
God blessed the ttvenlh day, be must 
ha.TB pronoun cedit in 6e (/t« time for con- 
ferring his choicest blessings on man. 
Ho blessed it, therefore, by connecting 
inesdmable blessinga with the proper 
observance of it. He consecrated it as 
gi day of holy rest and worship; as a 
Reason set apart for the devout conlcm- 
plation of the Creator's works, and the 
d] n pe fectiona manifested in them, 
a d wl er honours tha day with a 
eflp nd ng observance will not fail 
SI n CB the pecuUar blesangs of 
H n n conaequence. We shall, 
h f entertain very inadequate 
VI w f hU institution, if we do not 
gad h Sabbath as emphatically de- 
B g d be a day, not of joyless cou- 
nt, ukaome penance, but a day 
f p happiness to man. Tlie 

g nd pe of its observances, is to 
bring the creature into nearer commun- 
ion with the Creator, and whatever has 
this effect cannot but be a soui 
augmented blessedness lo the subject of 
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from all worldly cares, the hallowed 
calm of the season, the exerci; 
prayer and praise in the closet, th 
Blructive ministrations of the san 
ry, the devout perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, the fiied oontemplalbn of 
the wisdom, power, and goodnes 
played in the works of creatio 
providence, and grace; all tend t 
(use an JndTable peace and joy ov 
soul, and impart lo it a foretaste of the 
very bliss of heaven, "niero, where 



ingels and the spirits of the blessed are^ 
I is one continued Sabbath. It ia a 
lay, a perpetual day of rest, of holy 
est; and in that, there is perpetual 
injoyment. And to as many as am 
vailing and desiring this rest of heav- 
in, the resi of the Sabhalh will be a 
lOurce of happiness. To as many as 
ire sensible of the influence of worldly 
hings, in hindering Ihwr growth in 
grace, and preventing nearness of ac- 
ss to God, the holy rest of the Sab- 
-uth will be longed for and enjoyed. 
Par from ua then be ths feeling which 
ibbath other than a 
delight, which would esteem its services 
gtievouB, and its hours a weariness- 
The Sabbath was made for man ; it is 
long the kindest proviaons of heav- 
for his happiness ; and nothing but 
Hate of mind fearfully estranged from 
the love of God, and at variance with 
1, can prevent us ftom realiiing 
lujoying it as such. — It la obser- 
vable that this day is not described by 
'ng, like the other 
days, which condaled of light and dark- 
ness, but tbis is all day or liglU, repre- 
SBiiling that glorious sabbatical stale of 
the world yet future, spoken of la. 60. 
30 Rev. 21. 25; and to which the an- 
cient Rabbinical writers thus allndB; 
'And if we expound Ihe seventh day of 
the seventh thoasand of years, which 
IS the world to come, the exposition is, 
<md he blessed, because in the seventh 
thousand, there shall be there an aug- 
mentation of the Holy GUos', wherem 
we shall delight ourselves. J.nd so our 
Rabbins of blessed memory lavo said 
in their commentary, ' God llessed the 
sevenili day,' i. e. Ihe ho!y Giolblessed 
the world to come, which beg nneth in 
the seventh thousand of years,' Ains 
imrth. Time alone can detern ins tlia 
of such an intBrprelation. 






a I ftct.— 



And eaneli/ied il. Heb. Olp kadask. 
It is by this term that the posiliee ap- 
pointment of the S^thbath as a day ol 
rest lo man, is 
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tiTying the day is eqiiiVBlenl to 
manding men to sanclif; it. 
cloae of the creation the seventh day 
was thus set apart by the Most High 
for fluoh purposes, without limitation 
to age or country, the observance of 
it is obligatory upon the whole human 
race to whom, in the wisdom of Prov- 
idence, it may be communicated. This 
farther appears from the reason why 
Ood blesBsd and sanctified it, viz., ' bi- 
caiise that in it he had rested,' &c., 
which is a reason of equal force at all 
limes, and equally applying to all the 
posterity of Adam; and if it formed a 
just ground for sanctifying theiiratday, 
which dawned upon the finished system 
of the universe, it must be equally so 
for sanctifying every seventh day 
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the day is moreover enjoined in the dec- 
elogne, which was not abolished with 
the peculiar polity of the Jews, but re- 
mains unalterably binding upon Chris- 
liouB in every age of the world. Some 
commentators and divines have indeed 
thought that the mention here made of 
the Sabbath is merely by anticipation ; 
and that the appointment never took 
place till the days of Moses, Ex. 2D. 11. 
But if thia were the case it ia not easy 
to see how Moses came to spedfy the 
circumstance of God's resting on the 
seventh day, aa the reason tor that ap- 
pointment. Il would have been a 
good reason lor our Srst parents and 
their immediate descendants to hat- 
low the day ; but it could be no reason 
at all to those who lived almost five 
and twenty hundred years after the 
event ; more especially, when so obvi- 
ous and cogent a reason as their de- 
liverance out of Egypt was assigned at 
the very same time. But if the com- 
rnand ^ven to the Jews was a repetition 
of the injuncdon given to Adam, then 
there was an obvioua propriety in as- 
signiug I <e reason that was obligatory 
upon all, as wdl as piat which formed 
an additional obligation on the Jewish 
nation in particuliu. Bewdea, theieiue 
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traces of a Sabbath from the heain 
ning of the world, for if no Sabbath 
had ever been given, whence came the 
ptacdCB of measuring time by weeksl 
Yet that custom obtained both in the 
antediluvian and the patriarchal ages, 
Gen. a 10, 12.— 29. 27, 23. Again, al- 
though the observance of the Sabbath 
had no doubt been much neglected in 
Egypt, yet the remembrance of it was 
not wholly effaced; for Mosea, before 
the giving ijf Sic law, speaks of the 
Sabbath as an institution known and 
rec^ved among them, Ex. 16. 23. And 
teilhoul any express direction, they gath- 
ered on the sixth day a double portion 

bath, which surely it could not have 
been eipected that they would have 
done had no such institution existed. 
It can scarcely be doubted, therefore, 
that the Sabbath ia as old as (be crea- 
tion, and of the wisdom of such an ap- 
pointment a moment's reflection will 
vinos us. As God made all things 
himself, so he instituted the Sab- 
bath in order that his rational creatures 
might have stated opportunities of pny- 
■ ig him their tiibuie of prayer and 
praise. If no period had been fixed by 
him for the solemnities of pubhc wor- 
ship, it would have been impossible to 
bring mankind to an agreement re- 
specting the time when they should 
render to him their united homage. 
They would all acknowledge the propri- 
ety of serving htm in concert ; but each 
would be ready to consult his own con- 
ncs. AndpVob^bly a diflerenceol 
nent would arise as to the length ot 
to be allotted to. his service. Tbus 
there would never be one hour when 
all should join together in celebrating 
then Creator's praise. But by an au- 
thoriianve separation ofthe seventh day, 
God has provided that the whole race 
en shall acknowledge liim, and 
that hia goodness shall be had in ever- 
lasting remembtance. This act of sep- 
aration he has seen good to express 
by the word ' sanctify,' which la used 
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in the Scripturca primatily to denote 
the setting aparl- devoling, or ajipro- 
prialing any thihg from a common lo 
a peculiar and geaerallytoa sacred uhb. 
Thua God is said to havB 'sanclified,' 
or set apart for a holy use, the fiist- 
fruits of the earth, the tnbernaclo with 
its various furnirure, the trjiie of Levi 
to the office of priests, &c In ihia 

low,' and is opposed lo callingorlreat- 

The sanotiecalion of Ihs seventh day 
in the present case, can only be under- 
stood of its being set apart lo the special 
worship and service qf God; for it is 
to be remembered, ihal at this lime, 
every thing was holy as fer as moral 
purity was concerned. Every day of 
the week, aa well as ihe sevenlh, was 
in this sense kept holy lo God, and it 
lould only be sanatified or set apart, by 
being set apart for the objects just sta- 
ted. ThuslhereatoftheSabbathwaslo 
be from the beginning a holy Test ; and 
IS these ideas oDlar eo essentially into 
the nature of this institution, it may be 
proper lo dwell upon them a little more 
at length. (1.) The Sabbath is to be a 
liny of rest. This formed a prominent 
part of its original design, and is in 
fact the moat elementary view which 
can be taken of the institution. Rest 
is essential to the Sabbath. It is thia 
which constitutes it a Sabbaths and 
whibh must be observed on the part of 
all tor whom the Sabbath was intend- 
ed. The day is, under every dispensa- 
tion, a portion of time which the Crea- 
tor has resei-ved for the rest of all hit 
creatures that require it— for the resl^if 
man and aa many .of the inferior an 
mals as are subservient to his use an 
sliarers of his toil It is thus to tt 
other daya of (he week, what night 
to day, and 






'e then 



such rest allowed, that either 
beasts of burden would ba able to sus- 
tain, for any length of lime, thaunaha- 
iiud waste )f coDtiiiual labour. Eutastl 



is, both are, on the whole, capable of 
doing as much, with this weekly alter- 
nation of resi, aa they could coioforla- 
bly perform wiihoutil. Thetestofthe 
Sabbath, therefore, ia to be considered 
as an indispensable part of its due ob- 
servance ; nor can we lid ourselves of 
the obligation by merely abstaining 
from bodily labour, while we are oth- 
erwise occupied as during the week. It 
is the allotment of one man to be em- 
ployed at manual labour, and of anoth- 
er to be employed chiefly in mental ei- 
erlion ; and if the rest of the Sabbath 
had been designed only as a cessation 
of bodily labour, lo a large proportion 
of mankind it would have been inap- 
plicable. But this is not Ihe ease. 
' Sin days shall thou labour, and do all 
thy utort'— whatever it may be — 'but 
the seventh is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy Qod : in it thou shalt not do any 
TBork, thou nor thy son, nor thy daugh 

maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy galea.' Ex. 
20. 9, to. The rest of the Sabbath is 
here made obligatory on all classes in 
general, whelher accustomed to manu- 
al labour or not, and it cannot be ciie- 
puted, that the precept applies to every 
species of occupation. It is indeed, 
true, that from diis universal rest of the 
Sabbalh, there are certain exceptions, 
usually comprised under the head of 
works of necessiiy and mtroj, and so 
far as our circumstances place us under 
any of these eiceptiona, we ought read- 
ily and cheerfully to forego our enjoy- 
ment of rest, and to fulfil every duty. 
But let us not he partial judges. Wa 
ought to judge and ieel, not as if we 
wished to get rid of tha restriction, but 
aaif, desirous of observing the Sahhath, 
we yielded ourselves to another duty ac- 
cording lo the will of God. In the ex- 
ercise of such feelings we are little Uke- 
ly to err on this head i and m the ab 
sence of them, there can be no right 
observance of the Sabbath, under any 
. circumstances. <3.) The Sabbath is to 
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be a day of koiy rest We have hiiher- 
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imply a 






of rest, and in this light, the 
ils aaaotily may 'le summed up under 
the general faul of carrying forward 
the employments of the week into ths 
rest of the Sabbath. But mere absti- 
nencBfrom worldly labour, so far from 
being all that the appointment requires 
ofua, only affords an opportunity for 
the due discharge of other duties, on 
which its obaervance more slrietly de- 
pends. We come abort of the divine 
requisition, unless we hallow or set 
apart (he rest thus reserved to the spe- 
cial service of the living God, aa a day 
to be leligionsly observed, asa season to 
be spent in the various appropriate ex- 
erdses of public and private worship. 
It ia to be feared that this duty is but 
imperfectly appreciated even by many 
who admit, and, in form, observe the 
Sabbath as a day of reat. It ifl to be 
feared that there are many who dis- 
continue their ordinary ocoupations on 
the Lord's day, and are nevertheless 
Sabbath profeiiers, inasmuch 
carry their observance no farther. Are 
tiiey not such who rest upon 
bath only by resting a great part of the 
day in their beds, and spend the re- 
mainder of it in idle sauntering or vam 
recreation 1 ' la this the resi that 1 
have chosen 1' may the Lord very prop- 
erly say of such a mode of devoting tbs 
eonaecraled houra. Wa have only Ic 
revert to the original deagn of the 



a the light 









perverMon of the rest which it enjoins. 
God intended by its appointment to 
secure to all men a seventh portion of 
tlieir time /or Iks special baeineas of 
eternity, and how this end is to be at- 
tained his own word esplicitly instructs 
us, Is. 58. 13, ' It thou tnm away thy 
fool ftom the Sabbath, trom doing thy 
pleasure on my holy day ; and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord 
honourable 1 and sh alt honour him not 
doing lh;nB own ways, nor ihiding thine 
own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 



wordsi then Shalt thon delight thyselt 
m tile Lord,' rfcc. Anything short i,l 
this is a virluai desecration of this holy 
season, which not only deprives ua of its 
inesdmable benefits, but laya us open to 
theinosi mailed tokensof the divine dis- 
pleasure. IT Becotise iAoi in it hehad 

rested, &c. These words assign a rea- 
imn for the institution, and a poweriul 
lOtive to its observance. The appoint- 
lenl of the Sabbath asa day of real 
here enforced by the example of God's 
!st after the completion of the aii 
days' work. The ij 
presented to us not m 
of an arbitrary enactn 

■ vrith the coiiatraining moral power, 
which naturally attaches to such apre- 
cedent Such is the innate and invet- 
erate apathy of our nature to exercises 
of a purely spiritual character, that in- 
finite wisdom sees fit to superadd the 

of endeaiing motives to naked 

precepts, and thus allure an obedience 
which it migbtproperlycompel. True 
it is that the Sabbath was subsequent- 
ly changed &om the seventh, lo the 
first day of the week, but this change 
of the day under the Christinn dis- 
pensation, makes no essential diflet- 
ence in the character oftheafason, or 
of the duties which it demands. Ad. 
ditional considerations do indeed, con- 
nect themselves with the sfdrilual du- 
ties of the day, enforced by more solemn 
and aubUme sanctions, but the essence 
of the institution is the devoting of me 
easenlh part of our time to the more 
immediate service of God, and whether 
this comes on the seventh or the first 
day of the week is immaterial. It ia 
plain from the drift of the passage that 
the Sabbath is lo be regarded as a cum- 
memorative insitiuiton, lis staled re- 
currence was designed to remind otir 
first parents of the finished work of 
creation and lead them to a devout con- 
templation of those perfections of Ciie 
Deily which il displaj'ed. And to 
place this consideration in its propei 
liehl,icislobebornein mind, thatattlie 
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4 IT * These are the genera- earth when they were ere a fed, in 
tions of the heavens and of the the doy tliat ihe Lord God made 
the earth and the heavens, 



limaof ils first appointment, there 
no Bible. The rBveladona which 
cords had not then been comma, 
wd. There waa as yet no history of 
past times to illusli-ate the churactet of 
God, in the works of his providence. 
What is now called the book of nature, 
waa therefore then the only boolt to 
which man had access. But with ua 
the case is different. We have oiier 
things to celebrate with the periodical 
teturna of this holy day. To us, it is 
the memorial of a finished redemp don, 
as well »a of a finished creation. While 
therefore, the pruneval ends of the in- 
Btilution of (he Sabbath hold equally 
with regard to us, and we are called to 
observe iha day as a seasou of devout 
meditauon and grateful remembrance 
of God, as the Creator and bounbful 
Benefaetor of mankind, yet under (he 
ChriHiian dispensation, the day brings 
withit far more interesting asaociationa, 
and the life, Oeath, resurreotiou, ascen- 
Mon, and mediatorial reign of Christ, 
all lay eltdm to our contemplauons, 
and out praises. This great work of 
the Saviour Kliould in fact, tonsdtute 
the main, the central theme of our med- 
itations. Our aervicea and devotions 
ahouH have a special reference to him; 
ibrthedayianow honoured by i 
ignalion that makes it peculiarly his— 

' the Lord's day.' On this day hii 

urrection occuned, and m commei 
ting (hat event, we are to look forward 
w the resurrection of believera, and 
thar entrance upon the promised glory. 
Thus the Sabbath becomes to us, a 
prefigurative sign of the rest of heaven. 
We are to look upon it as a pledgeof that 
eternal salvation, into which we an 
even now enter by the anticlpalioi 
of feiih, and place ourselves among the 
ransomed captives, reluming (o Zion, 
with aoiUB aivd evarla«uug joy upon 



heads.^— IT Whidt God created 
and made. Heb. mffiSi) !t"ia crealed 
make, or to do. This, (hough ditier- 
t from our mode of expression is 
...] idioni of the original, implying its 
being done in (he most perfect exeel 
lent, and glorious manner. The word 
mmrt to moAe, or (o do, is trequendy 
subjoined to another word, to convey 
the idea of inlensiiy or of the atmoit 
degree of the action specifted Thu% 
Eccl. 2. 11, 'The labour that I had la- 

bouTidio do (miasi inSsfS)-' P* 126. 

2, ' The Lord haSt done great Odngafor 
euro. (miUSi i-iian ImIIi magni/lcd to 
do): Judg 13. 19, ■ And the angel did 
VHindrmisly (nilUSi H'^^SKl isrought 
miraealouely to do).' 

4. Generations of the Uavens and 
the earth. Heb. miSlFI births. Events 
of whatever kind are sometimes aaid in 
scripture style to be begotten, as Prov. 
27. 1, 'Thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth ll))^).' Ses also Pa. 
90, 3. Hence (he term ' generations' 
is nearly eqiuvalenl to occurrenees, in 
cidmUs, things that happen to any one. 
Gen. 6. 9. 'These are the genirratljma 
of Noah," i. e. the specially memorable 
eventsinthelifsofNoah. SoGen.37.2. 
Here the phraae, ' the generations of the 
heavens and the earth,' ia equivalent to, 
'the narrative of the remarkable events 
conaected with the creation of the 
heavens and the earth ;' referring to the 
Bocount^veninthefirst chapter. The 
Sepluagint rendera it, ' The book of the 
Genesis," &c,, i.e. the book or history of 

the generations, &c. IF In the day. 

That is. in or at the lime. Seetbescrip- 
tural usage m regard to this word illus- 
trated in the note on ch. 1. B. IT Tlie 

Lord God made. Heb. bTiit* mlT' 
Jehoeah Eloldm. A new tide begins 
here tobel^pUedlo(UeCrea(o( which 
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5 And every » plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and ev- 
ery herb of the tield before it 
«rew : for the Loru God had not 



is kept up throughout thia and the fol- 
lowing chapter. The original rnni 
Jehonah implies the eternal eelf-eiisl- 
ence of the Moat High, and his bang 
:jie cause of all other existence. It is 
equivalent to the august name, Ex. 3. 
14, 1 Au THAT I AH. The true import 
of the word ie supposed to be declared, 
Rev. 1. B, 'which iti, and which was, 
and which is to come,' L e, the ever- 
lastingi in accardance with which, 
Hnb. Bechai, an ancient Jewish writer, 
says, 'These three timea, past, prflsent, 
and to come, are comprehended in this 
proper name, as is known to all.' 
Why a change in the appellation oc- 
curs here it is not easy to say. By 
some it is considered oa strong evidence 
that thia part of the narradve ia from 
another hand than that of Moaes. 
But by comparing the passage with 
Ei. 6.3, 'And I appeared unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, by 
the name of God Almighty, but by my 

them,' it may perhaps be safely main- 
tained, that the titlehereis not used in 
alliinan lo his power like ' Elohim,' but 
10 his aclaally pcT/orming, Jlmsking^ 
or eotisammaiing his works. 'As we 
find him known by hia name Jehovah 
when he appeared to perform what he 
had promised, so now we have him 
known by that name when he had per- 
fected what he had begun.' Henry. 
The Jews attach so much sanctity lo 
thia name, that in reading the Hebrew 
Scriptures, they never, with the single 
exception of Num. 6. 93, 27, pronounce 
it, but always aubsritule ''3'nN Adanai, 
another title which is Irequentls". but 
not exclusively, applied to the Deity, 
and which is also in our version ren- 
dered Lord, The Scr^tures them- 



and there net 
the ground. 



selves, however, afford no warr.uu for 
this extreme scrupulousness. If it were 
lawful for Moses to wirUe the name, it 
isdoubdess lawful for us to 7-eod and to 
speakit, unless expressly forbidden. — 
As to the ori^ji and import of the En; 
gliah vrard Lord, it is a derivative from 
(he Angb-SBXon HUiford, afterwards 
contracted into Lmtrd, and finally in-' 
to Lirrd ! from Ht^f, bread (whence 
the English loaf) and Ford, to give 
out, to supply. Lard, therefore, implies 
the giver qf bread, or him who sialaina 
and nourisAcs his creatures. Theutleis 
highly expressive and appropriate when 
applied to the universal Benefactor, 
but il is on the whole to be regretted 
that the Anglldzed JiliBvnh was tiot 
uniformly retained by our translators, 
wherever the original is rnrf Yehojish, 
as they would thus have avoided giving 
the same representative (Lord) to two 
djflerent words in Hebrew, besides do- 
ing fuller justice to the sense of the 
on^nal. But the example of render- 
ing it into another la ngiia£:e was first 
setby the Greek version of the Seven- 
ty. And this usage the writers of the 
New Testament have seen fit lo adopt, 
always employing as ita equivalent 
'vpiai karios. Lord, and thus establish- 
ing a precedent which all modern trans- 
lators have fell safe in following. 

5. And enery plant of the field befor 
Uwa^inthe earth. That is, these are 
the generations, or this is the history, of 
the production of the plants and herbs, 
prior to the ordinary mode of propaga- 
tion from the seed. They ivere prodn 
ced in their full perfection, by a simple 
act of omnipotence, without going 
through the present established process 
of germination Ji^m a seed, or being at 
u!l indeoled to ttie hilluence nC rum, ur 
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6 But there went up a mise 
from the earth, and watered the 
whole face of the ground. 

7 And [he Lord God formed 



of human tillage. The Helirew pani- 
cle (Q^Q iei-ein) rendered 'before' may 
mean 'not yet,' via. ' and every plant 
of the field was nol yet in the earth, and 
every herb of the field had net yel 
sprung up,' which aubslantially agrees 
wilh the former i the design of the wri- 
ter being to enhancethe wonder of auch 
a production in the absence of all the 
natural cauaes wliioh now conlr^ute 
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our translation it is 


me what aing 


ularly introduced; at 









n with the eonteKt, nor the pre- 
cise design with which it is here insert- 
ed. Probablya mors correct rendsring 
of the words is, 'Neither had there 
gone up mist,' &c. The Heb. copu- 
lative 1 and is in repeated instances in 
the scriptures to be rendered rtor when 
the preceding clause or sentence is neg- 
ntivB. Thus, Ek, 20. 4, 'Thou ehalt 
not make unto thee any graven image 
nor (Heb. onii) any likeness.' Ps. 44. 
19, 'Our heart has not turned back 
from thee, nor (Heb. and) our steps de- 
clined from (hy paths." Is. 43. 8, ' My 
glory will I not ^ve to another, nor 
(Heb. anrf) my praise to graven ima- 
ges.' The design la still to intimate 
that the process of vegetation, whjeh 
usually requires the genial aid of taui 
or dew, was now miraculously effected 
without dther. So far indeed from 
there having been a rain, not even a 
mist had arisen to which the result 
could be attributed. This rendering 
occura in the Arab, version of Saadiae 
and la adopted in that of Junius and 
Tremel/iua, n'iuohia. for the most part, 



man of the * (lust of the ground, 
and ' breathed into his "■ nostrils 
the breath, of life; and 'laan be- 
came a living souL 



eminently distinguished far ils fidelity 
to the original. 

7. Ihrmed man of the dust tjf tkt 
ground. Heb. HKniSn -p IBy msn 
riK ISi"! formed man dust qf the 
groiuid! i. e. made him to be of the 
same niotetial as the dust of the ground, 
80 that when he died it might be said 
that he returned or was reaolved mto 
dust. StriotlycouMderedlhecreationof 
a living being from a preexisting inert 
substance can scarcely be distinguished 
from a creation out of nothing. Thesame 
degree of power is requisite m the one 
case as in the other. V Breathed in- 
fo his nostrih the briath. of Hfe. Heb, 
D'^'^n WSa'i breath (f lives -.ialiraa.'ikis, 
as some have supposed, that man pos- 
sesses the vegetative life of plants, the 
sensitive life of animals, and that higher 
rational life which distinguishes hu- 
manity. Still h la not certain that this 
is the import of the plural in this word, 
nor is it poaaible to say with confidence 
what is. As to the action here attribu- 
ted to the Creator, we are not to sup- 
pose that any auch process was actual- 
ly performed by him as breathmg into 
the nostrils of the inanimate clay which 
he had moulded into tlia human form. 
This is evidently spoken after the man- 
ner of men ; and we are merely to im- 
deratand by it a special act of omnipo- 
tence unpaning the power of breathing 
or respiration to the animal fabric that 
he had formed, m consequence of 
which it became quickened and con- 
verted to a ' living soul,' that is, a living 
and sentient creature. This act is in- 
dicated by tbephiase'breadiedmtohis 
nostrils,' because the function of res- 
piration is chiefly visible in this part tf 
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the human frame. The siihjeoi is 
fiirthet conaidered in the next n 

V Became a liBing soal. Heb. r 

lC_B)b Till beaame to a limng mid, _.. 
idiom of ihe original properly raidered 
m our verfflon. The phrase 'living 
soul' is in the foregoing narrative re- 
peatedly applied to iha inferior orders 
»f onimala which are not considered to 
be possessed of a ' soul' in the sense m 
which that term is applied to man. It 
would seem to mean the same, there- 
fore, when spoken of man that it does 
when spoken of beasts, viz. an anima- 
ted being, a creature possessed of life 
and sensation, and capahle of perform- 
ing all the physical l\inc lions by which 
animals are distinguislied, as eating, 
drinking, walking, &c As to the in. 
lellectual faculties which raise man so 
fer above the tribes o£ the brute crea- 
tLon, we findno term that eipreaslydf 
igaatas them in any part of the sacred 
narrative. The fact of his being pos- 
sessed of them seems rather to be im- 
plied in what is said of hia bang made 
in lire image of God, and iu the great- 
er degree of importance attached to the 
iiircumslanoes of his creation. Indeed 
it may beremarlied that the Scriplurea 
generally afford much less cxpliini evi- 
dence of the esiatence of a sentient im- 
material principle in man, capable of 
living and awing separate ftom the body, 
than is usually supposed. Yet favoured 
as the idea is by so many analogies of 
nature and by such strong inductions 
of reason, it would be preaumpluouB to 
deny the exislenoe of such a principle, 
eveo (hough ihe Scriptures had been 
entirely silent on the subject. 

8 TTie Lord God planted a garden. 
Rather ' had pianled,' i. e. at some time 
previous. The place of residence was 
fitted up before the intended occupant 
was introduced into it. The original 



word for 'garden,' which properly sig- 
nifies oil enclosure, from a root deno- 
ting ■protection, is readered in the Sept 
by ila^aisinos a paradise, a term bow- 
ever not of Greek or Hebrew, but 
of Arabic or Persian origin, used to de- 
part, pleasure-garden, or wood- 
ncloeure, surrounded by a wall, 
watered by running streams, and 
:houndmg with fruit and flower trees, 
ind other objects fitted to regale the 
enses. Thus Xenoph. (Econom. IV. 
13, ' The king of Persia takes particu- 
sherever he is, to have gar- 
tnclosures, which are called 
Paradises, full of every thing beautiful 
and good that the earth can produce.' 
^rm al length by a natural process 
tobe applied to any peculiarly fer 
delightful region, and was intro 
duced into the later Hebrew in the form 
of one Pardee, in which it occurs 
Neh. 2. 8, rendered 'forest,' and Eccl. 
2. B. Cant. i. 3, rendered 'orchard.' 
Prom its denoting a place abounding 
with enchanting scenery, and one 
which in the case of our first parents 
was the abode of innocence and bliss, 
it became in process of lime a meta- 
phorical appellation of heaven, the seal 
of the blessed, 1 Cor. 13. 4. Luke, 3!. 
p. TheimporloftheHeb. p9£ttet 
is pleasure, intimating the superior 
beauty of the region known by that 
ne. As to the true site of thia prim- 
5 abode of man, though it has been 
subjectof almost endless discussion 
Jng the learned, it is still involved 
rreat obscurity, and an approxuna- 
L to truth is perhaps al! that is to be 
. ecied as the result of the most care- 
ful inquiry. It may, we think, be safe- 
ly assumed that the name Eden deaig- 
region which was so 
of Moses, It 
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9 And out of the ground made 
the LoKD God lo grow « every 
tree Ihat ia pleasaiii lo the sight, 
and good for food; 'the tree of 



ife also in the midst of the gar- 
leo, 'and the tree of knowledge 
if good and evil. 



by ita first happy lenantai for why 
should it then have been distinguished 
by a name at all'! Geographical dia- 
liactions naturally and neceasarily arise 
from the Bettlemenl of the globe by ila 
inhabitantH, but cannot well be eon- 
caived as exisung prior to such periods, 
unless the name were ^ven by God 
himaelfi for which " 
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be made of the rivers and the olher pla- 
ces mentioned in this connection. TTiey 
are doubtless lo be conaiderad as post- 
diluvian and not as nnte-diluvian names. 
The ate of Eden therefore is to he 
determined by determining, as far as 
possible, the respective positions of the 
adjacent alreBmsandregions,anateempl 
at which is made in a subaequent note. 

^ Eastward in Eden. Heb. ^J^p7^ 

■jlPn in Eden frmn, or at, the east, or 
eastaard. Eden, we suppose, was a 
region of very considerable eilent, while 
the garden was a amaller tract embra- 
ced within ilshmits. The object of the 
sacred writer here appears to be to in- 
dicate (he position of the garden, not 
only in reference to the country in 
which Moses dwelt when the history 
was written, but also in reference totha 
territory of Eden itselfi it was situated 
in the easterly part of (hat highly fa- 
vored land. Thai this was a widely 
extended region ia to he inferred not on- 
ly from what is said of the several riv- 
ers by w'tich it was bounded or travers- 
ed, but from the fact that several places 
of the name of Eden, yet remote from 
each other, lay a traditional claim to 
having been the primeval seat of the 
human race. Probably the correct 
mode of adjusting these claims is to 
suppose that (he original Eden was a 



region sufficiently large to have embra- 
ced them alL 

9, Every tree that was pleasant to the 
sight. The garden of Eden, which had 
been planted by the hand of God him- 
self for the residence of the happy be- 
ings he had created, was, as its name 
imports, the centre of every terrestrial 
pleasure. The bounty of the Creator 
hadstored it with every plant and flow- 
er and tree, tliat was pleasant to the 
eye, grateful lo the smtjl, or adapted Ic 
the sustenance of life. In addition to 
this, ample and refreshing slreams ol 
water, so necessary to the very exist 
enceof an oriental garden, diffused a 
perpetual verdure over its whole extent, 
and imparted to every plant, a beauty, 
vigour, and ferlihty,perhapsunknownin 
any other district of the globe. jVmong 
these goodly productions of the garden, 
two of remarkable character and use 
are distinctly apecilied. The tirst was 
the 'tree of life,' an appellation deno- 
dng, in addition to its spiritual or moral 
import, a living tree, just as 'oath of 
bond,' is equivalent to 'binding oath;' 
' words of grace,' to ' gradous words i' 
'vessel of choice,' to 'chosen vessel,' 
&c. It was probablya treeor class of 
trees, of the evergreen species, contin- 
ually flourishing and fruitful, from its 
possessing an undecaying vitality. To 
this tree there is evident allusion in the 
description of the heavenly paradise, 
Rev. 22. 3, in which was the 'tree of 
life, which bate twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month.' In 
both cases it may be presumed that the 
trees were namc4 in part at least, from 
their common inherent property of per- 
ennial fruit-bearing. But this by no 
means exhausts the fuU import of the 
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f life in Eden, 
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undoubtedly 
the capresB appointment of the Creator, 
a fiymboJical nieHTiing, eerving as a vis- 
ible sign or pledge af the continuance tc 
him of a bleased natural life, Ha long as 
lie should continue obedient. Regard- 
ed in this light he undoubledly oflen 
nteof (liefruilof the ' " ■ ■ ■■ 
no( perhaps as a means of sustaining 
life, or of making him immortal, bul 
aacramailally, as Chtistians now cal 
of the Lord's supper, lo confirm their 
fcith in the divine promltics, and 
symbol of spiritual bles^nga iinparted 

to the soul. IT In thi midst qf Ike 

garden. Heb. prt "^ina. Thephrase 
'in the midst,' as used by the p""-^ 
writers, ofien signifies merely icitti 
tain limits, wiihoul implying an i 
ly central position. Thus Gen. 41. 48, 
Heb. ' In the midst of the eame (dty [)' 
Eng. in the same. Job, 2. 3, (Heb.) 
' He sat down in. tlie midal of the ashes f 
Eng. among the ashen. Luke, 8. 7 
(Gr.) 'Fell in the midst of thorns; 
Eng. among thorns. In like manne 
all that is implied here probably is, tha 
ihe tree of lite grew iBtlhin (he precincts 
of Ihe garden, while it was not found 
without. This is confirmed by Gen- 
3. 22, 23, where the reason given for the 
man's bang driven out of the garden is, 
'lest he should put forth hia hand and 
take of the tree of life ;' from whidi the 
inference is natural, that the tree did 

not grow iDithoui the garden. IT 

Tree qf /miywtedge qf good and evil, 
Gr. ' The tree of knowing that which 
may be known of good and evil.' Chal. 
' The tree of whose fruit tliey that eat 
shall know the difierence between good 
and evil.' These paraphrases give 
the sense of the expression. The tree 
was so called because, being appointed 
as a test of obedience, Adam by eating 
of its fruit, would acquire the knowl- 
edge of good by losing il, and of evil 
by experiendng il. The term hwwl- 
«rfg-(in the idiom oftheSciiptures usu- 
ally catrW« with it (he idea not only of 
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aimpfe intelligence, but also of a pracfi- 

thing known. Thus Ps. 101. 4 'I vrill 
not know a wicked peraon i' i e. I will 
not have complacency in him. Mai. 
7. 23, ' Then will I profess unlo them, 
I never Aneic you i' i. e. 1 never appro- 
ved of you. Rom. 7. 7, 'I had not 
knovm sin but by the law j' i. e. hod 
not eiiperimentally known h.— In the 
above remarits we have given what we 
conceive to be, on the whole, the most 
correct interpretation of the phrase, 
'tree of knowledge of good and evil.' 
At the same time it is, perhaps, bul just 
to advert to an objection urged against 
this sense of the words by the learned 
Vilringa, who seldom advances an 
opinion that is not entitled to great re- 
spect. He argues, that ' lo know good 
and evil," in the language of Scripture, 
is to understand the nature of good and 
evil, of right and wrong, not lo expuri- 
enee if; and that the tree .therefore 
coald not have been so named prolepti- 
cally from the event. For although 
by thefall the original pair had indeed 
fiill experience of sin aud misery, yet 
huw could .1 be said that they thereby 
acquired the knowledge of good? If ii 

ence of evil having laugbl them the 
value of those blesrangs which they iiad 
lost, this implies that they wera previ- 
ously unacquainted with good i and not 
ly so, but that they experienced good 
. an event from which they only de- 
rived eviL This is indeed a specious 
objeclion, and has led some commen- 
understand by the appellation 
WcA mas Ihe lest qf good and 
eeil ! a tree by vMch oar first parents 
iBotild be tried Aether they would be 
good or Sad, or by which il vmUd ap- 
whelher they icoidd obey or diss- 
he commands qf their Creator. 
From the whole tenor of the history il 
would appear, it is said, that the tree 
" nowlodge was appointed to be the 
of Adam's fidelity to his Creator, 
and conseauentlv was so called Jtojh 
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nd a riyer went out of | from thence i 
water die garden : and became ii 



Go<£3 iinowing fry the result whether 
he would cleave to good or make ehoif 
ofevil. This viswof theimporlof the 
lorms it would not perhaps be very ea- 
By to set aside, weie it not lor ih© lan- 
guage of oh, 3. 22, ' Behold, the man is 
become as one of us, to know good 
and evil.' Here the ' knowing' ia ciear- 
[y ailribuled to Adam and not to God, 
and as this was the resaU of eating of 
that particular tree, we know not how 
to avoid the conclusion that such is 
the meaning of the appellntioo, viz. that 
it was a tree by which Adam should 
kneui, instead of ieing'foiDtrre.— It is not 
perhaps necessary to suppose that there 
were barely two individual trees of the 
species abovenienlioned. The term 
tree is repeatedly used as a noun of 
ranltilude, implying many trees (see on 
Gen. 3. 2), and we suppose thai the 
trees here spoken of were in fact (loo 
tUsHnd spaiea itf trees, which the Cre- 
ator saw fit to appropriate lo this pe- 
culiar use. They were probably inter- 
spersed here and there throughout the 
garden, so that Adam in travetMng the 
lieliiihttul re^on would frequently meet 
with them, and thus be constantly re- 
minded of the terms on which he held 
his happiness. While he was at full lib- 
eity to pluck and enjoy the fruit of the 
one, he was lo consider himself tbrhid- 
den by the most awful sanctions from 
pulling forth his hand to the other. 

10. A riser wtnt out of Eden la wa- 
ter the garden. The language here is 
peculiar, and suchas we shouldscarcB- 
ly expect, if tlie common opinion re- 
Bpecling the topography of tffe garden 
be correct. For as the garden itself 
was ■ailhirt ilia limits of Eden, why 
should it be said that a river went out 
of Ederi in order to water ill This 
can only be explained on the supposi- 
tion that Eden, compared with the gar- 
den, was so large a tract of country. 



that it might be said, that the rivet or 
rivets flowed out of i:, which in their 
course ran through the Paradisaic en- 
closure. With Michaelis, Jahn, and 
other distinguished oriticB, we are m- 
clined to consider the word 'river,' 
here as a collective angular tor the plu- 
ral, one of the commonest idioms of 
the Hebrew, iraplyins that not one on- 
ly, but a number of rivers, viz. the four 
afterwards specified, flowed in dilferent 
directions about the garden or through 
it. We are led to this conclu«an from 
the extremedifhcutty of identifying any 
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which answers fully to the locaUties 
here given. — After all, it is, we Uiink, 
not unprobable that the word rendered 
' went out* really implies rising' or 
springing aid of the groimd, the de- 
sign of Mases being here simply to 
inform the reader that'lhese rivers ori- 
ginated in the district of Eden, and 
consequently afforded an abundant 
source of irrigation. That the Heh. 
term lt2i to go forSi is used m the 
sense of iaaaing or springing forth 
from the earth, especially as applied to 
plants, and etreams of water is unques- 
tionable. See 1 Kings, 5. 13. It. II. 
I. Job, 14. 2. Deut. 8. 7. Is, 41. la 

V From tkeace Hums parted. Heb. 

ns^ SlDfal- If but a single river be 
bore intended, the partition spoken of 
must have commenced immediately 
upon its leaving the garden, and at the 
same time not very far from its mouth j 
for although it is not unusual for a 
river to discharge itself by sevetal 
distinct outlets into the sea, Ukethe Nile 
ind the Ganges, yet it is very seldom 
hat it is found thus dividing itself in the 
nidst of its course, and far in the inte- 
ior of (he country through which it 
flows. But it utterly confounds all that 
is known of eastern geography tomaka 
the Euphrates and the Tigris shorl 
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11 The name of the first IS Pi- -the wholelandofHavilah, where 
sou : that is il which compasselli there is guld ; 



branches of a larger river on which the 
garden wsasitiiBted. We are constrain- 
ed, Iherefoie, to reject the idea of but 
a lingie river being intended. We 
adopt also the opinion, that the phrase 
' from Ihenoe' (DOB miahsliam) is in- 
dicative rather of time than of place ; 
a sense which jt andoubledl; nas in the 
fallowing among other passages, Hos. 
2. 15, 'And I will give her vineyards 
/rom iftcnte (BBS),' i-e. from thai time, 
aflerwards. Is. 65, 'iH, 'There shall 
be no more Ounce (SBJ;) an infant of 
days,' i. e. from that time. Thus in- 
terpreted the historian's meaning is 
simply, that from the beginning four 
consideiabte livers, including the three 
principal in ceniral Asia, flowed over 
or along the pleasant land of Eden, 
by means of which, or some of their 
branches, the enclosure of the garden 
was watered and fertilized ; that at the 
time of which he speaks neither the 
region of Eden, nor the rivers Iheni- 
selveeweredistingiiished by names; but 
that nfteneards (oiilJa) at a period in- 
definitely subsequent, geographical dis- 

dividi^d into minor portions, and the 
rivers were 'parted,' that is, assigned 
in geographical reckoning lo particular 
districts or terrilolies embraced in the 
larger oii^nal whole. Theso rivers 
thus ' parted' were afterwards known 
by the names which he proceeds to spe- 
cify, and by the designation of which 
he would help the reader to understand 
the true topography of the primitive 
Eden. Aa to a physical partition or 
division of a single river into difTerenl 
channels or gourses, it is by no means 
neeeasarily implied in the import of the 
origma! word. It is the proper term 
tot expressing that kind of nmnsjiMona; 
aUotmeni which we undarstand by it. 

See note on Gen. ffi. 23. T Became 

iaio four head}. That is, come to be 



heads, il is supported by no 
whatever of such an usage. It is here 
clearly sytiomynous with 'river,' aa ap- 
pears from v. 13, where it ts said (hat 
' the name of the second tivar' — one of 
the abovemenlioned heads — 'ia Oihon.' 
11. The name i!f the first is Pison. 
The name of the first river, not ihe iirst 
head, V. 13. It was so called fi-om the 
muUitude^ increase, ox volujae of Its 
waters. Accordingly, the author of 
Eccledasticua, ch, 24. 25, in allusion to 
this etymology, Bays of God, 'Hefill- 
eth all things with his wisdom as J^t- 
son,' As the names of the two first riv- 
ers here mentioned have long since be- 
come obsolete, they i;an only be deler- 
mined by settling the locality of iha 
which they are adjacent, 
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difficulty from our yet imperfeci 
knowledge of the geography of Ihe 

East. IT Whidt ecmpasselh. The 

original word does not ^wnys signify 
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merely to pass along by Ihe side of, to 
meander or wind ils way through. It 
occurs Josh. 15. 3 and 6. 16, where it 
is propetty rendered passed along and 
passed by ; in which sense it is proba- 
bly to be taken here. II Tlie whole 

land of Haviloh. So called from the 
name of its first and moat distinguished 
occupant, like ' land of Ashur,' 'land of 
Edora,' ' land of Zebulon,' &c. all sa 
named from the individuals by when- 
Ihey were settled. There were two 
persons of the name of Ilavilah, one iha 
son of Cuah, the son of Ham, Gen. 10. 
7, whose territory lay m Arabia, near 
the Perdan Gule Gen. 2f la 1 Sara. 
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12 And the gold of that land is 
good: "there is bdellium and ihe 
onyx-slone. 
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15. n. But from the absence of any 
liver of note in Ihie region, though it 
was indeeii somewhat dislinguiahed for 
its Ireaaiires of gold and preeiaua stones, 
it is hardly probable that this is tht 
Havilnh here intended. The other per- 
son of this name, Gen. 10. 29, was the 
n of Joktan of the race of Sheni. 
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3 fell to 
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of Persia in the country watered by iht 
Indus, in or near the region afterwards 
termed Cab-al, which might, through 
the oriental pronunciation, be easily 
derived from Hai>ilak. He wgs broth' 
er to Ophir, whose land was celebrated 
for goU, and the English editor of Cal- 
met, witit other eminent geographers, 
ia of opinion that the ships of Solomon 
in sailing to Ophir ascended the Indus. 
The two brothers may be supposed to 
have settled near together, and if eo, the 
hypothesis is very probable, that the 
andeni Pison was no other ihon the 
modern Indus. And how well this liv- 
er is enfided to the appellation otabun- 
dani wil! appear from the remarks of 
Mr. Bumes who has devoted a chapter 
to a comparison of the Indus and the 
Ganges in respect to the quantity of 
water which they severally discharge 
into the sea. ' It appears from Mr. G. 
A. Prinaep's essay, that in the month 
of April, the Ganges discharges, al 
Sicriguli, about 81,500 cubic feet of wa- 
ter in a second. The average breadth 
of the river al that place is ^ven at 
BOOO feet, which is also the velocity in 
a second of tune: while its average 
depth does not exceed three feet. In 
the middle of April, I found the Indus 
a t Tatta to have a breadth of 670 yards, 
and to be running with e velocity of 
two miles and a half an hour. It hap- 
pens that the banks are sleep on bath 
sklfls of the rivet in this part of its 



course; so that the soundings, which 
amount to fifteen feet, are regular from 
shore to shore, if wa except afew yards 
on either side, where the water is still. 
This data would ^ve a discharge of 
110,500 cubic feet per second; but by 
BuBt's equations for the diminished ve- 
locity of the stream near the bed, com- 
pared with that of the surface, it would 
bedecreased to 93,465 cubic feet. Some 
further deduction should be made for 
the diminished depth towards the 
shores : and 80,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond may be taken ae a fair rale of dis' 
charge of the Indus in the month of 
April. Prom what has been above sta- 
led, it will be seen that the Indua, in 
discharging the enormous volume of 
"" cubic feet of water in a second. 
Is by /our Hmes the size of the 
Ganges in the dry season, and nearly 
equals the great American river, the 
MissisappL' TVavela trUo Bokhara, 
Vol. I. pp. 137, 133. On the east, thera- 
forti we consider the land of Eden to 
have extended to the borders of India, 
and in accordance with this the Targura 
of Jonathan renders the verse, 'The 
of the first river is Phison, which 
ins (L e. runs along) the whole 
land ' India, where there is gold, and 
the goU of that land is excellent.' 

la. Tkegold qf thai land is good. 
That is, fine, precious, of miperlalive 
excellence. ThuH 2 Chron. 3. 5, 'And 
the greater hoase he ceiled with £r-lie^ 
■Iiich he overlaid with j!no gold (Heb. 

good gold): K There is bdellium. 

Heb. nbni bedoUAk. Of the many 
opmions res-.vecling the true import of 
the oiifpnal Hebrew term the moat 
probable ia, that it stands for thepeort 
Some indeed contend for its being a re- 
sinous aromatic gum, exuding from a 
certain species of tree, and used as in- 
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cenie for Tiarning. Bu( we adopt the 
former opinion, not only because the 
bdeUium is lierB menlioned along with 
gold and precious gems, but for mother 
still weightier reason. Moses descri- 
bing ihe manna Num. 11. 7, says that 
'it was likK the seed of coiiander, and 
iha colour thereof as the colnur of bdell- 
ium' But we know from another pas- 
sage Ex. 16. 14, 31, that the manna 
was while, which corresponds with the 
colour of the pearl But nether the 
round ahnpo of the coriander seed nor 
the while colour of the manna corres- 
Ijond with the aromadc gum which has 
received the name of bdellium. The 
pearl therefore is undoubtedly meant; 
and it is well known that the shores of 
the Persian gulf and the Indian ocean, 
along which the province of Hnvi- 
loh lay, produce finer pearls and in 
greater abundance than any other place 

in the world. % And the onyx-stone. 

Heb. Dnffl Bholiam. All that is known 
will cerlaintf of this aubatanoe is, thai 
it wns a precious slone, probably a hind 
of Hesh. coloured agate, resembling the 
human nail ; whence it is rendered in 
the Greek iiuv^onjii, i.e. nail. Itiselse- 
where translated beryl, and i 
the gems in which the nan 
twelve t^es were engraven and borne 
on the breast-plate of the High Priest, 
Ex. 2a 9, 10. 

13. ITienamtoftheeeamdriiieri 
Oihon. A name importing in the or^i 
'aaX eru-Tilian. qf waters. The i entity 
of this river, like [hut of the .ijrmor, 
can ba determmed only by fixing the 
«le of the country to which it was con 

tiguous. T The same is it thai com 

passelh llie whole land of Ethiopii 
Heb. 'land of Ciiab.' Our F.ngliah 
translators, following the example of 
the Septuflgint, have generally rendered 
CmbA by Ethiopia, as though but onf 
country were intended. Such howev- 
er is not the feet, and a want of atten- 
tion to this will involve some places of 
Scriptnreininexlricable confusion. As 
As different descendants of Cosh, the 
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of Ham, spread tbemselvea, by va- 

separaled from each other, the general 
term appears to have been employed by 
the Hebrews to denote all the eouniria 
e»alh, an extensive region spread- 
ing along the aouthern coaet of Asia, 
from the Persian gulf westward, ana 
stern coast of Afma, embracing 
panicul-jrly all those races ol people 
distnguished by iha black or dusky 
colour of their ekm, a characletiauo 
pointed out in the very etymology of 
the word Elkiop, which signifies dark 
face. The name of the country there- 
tore is well rendered by Luther Mift- 
land, i. e. the land of the blacks, as 



■sfrom 



e in Jer. 



ch."l3,a3, 'Can the Ethiopian (Heb. 
Cushite) change his skin?,' that tha 
term Cushile was synonymous with 
' man of colour.' Of !!iesB the inhabit- 
ants flf Egypt and East Africa general- 
ly were the most remarkable, and 
IhongU many of the race were settled 
in the southern parts of Arabia along 
the coasts of the Red sea, we seem to 
be guided by this ciroumstance to fix 
upon the Nile as the river intended by 
the Gihon! and it is a oireuraslonce 
peculiarly worthy of notice, that the 
editor of Calraet remarks in tha ar- 
ticle on the 'Nile,' that 'the inhabitants 
of the kingdom ofCfoiamcall this river 
Gihon.' [Robinam's Calmel, p. 702). 
This view of the subject, it is admitted, 
represents the ancient Eden as a very 
widely extended territory, reaching from 
the Indus on the east, to the Kile and 
the Mediteranean on the west, and in- 
cluding ihe intermediate countries. Bui 
we perceive nothing in the letter of the 
narrative or the reason of the thing 
which compels us 10 regard it as pecu- 
liarly small, nor do we think it possible, 
without violently wresting the language 
of Moses and assuming the most gra- 
tuitous hypotheses, to make the tract 
of Eden any other than a large one. 
As to the garden itselfi the reader may 
I if he chooses, conceive it to hov« beeN 
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14 And ihe name of the third 
river w 'Hidcleke!: that is it 
which goeth loward the east of 
Assyria. Ami ihe fomth river is 
Euphrates. 


15 And (he Lour God took Ibe 
man, and 'put liirn into the jar- 
den of Eden, to dress it, and to 
keep it. 


TD^.10.*. 


yv.r.s. 



a district of only a few milea or 
acres in estenl.— Sinoa penning the 
above, die writer has had &e fileasure 
to find (hat nearly every posidon hers 
taken ii regard lo the topography of 
Eden is unequivocally confirmed by 
the authority of the eminent lexicogra- 
pher Geeenius. He [oomauKaJna tliat 
the Pison is the Indus, the Gilhun 
the Nile, and (hatHnvilah was ailuated 
on (he borders of India. See the arti- 
cles in his Lexicon on these d^erent 

14. TU name of the third river is 
Blddekd. Tiiis is compounded of two 
words implying lightness anduttociii), 
and pointing conseqnendy to a stream 
diBtingoiahed by a rapid current. That 
■xch is the T^ria, univeraaily nnder- 
Btood 10 be m^ant by the^Hiddekel, ap- 
pears from the testimony of both an- 
cient and modern writers. Pliny ei- 
pressly says, 'The Tigris is so called 
from its eeterily,' In the oriental ver- 
ions if is called Diglalk or Dildalh, of 
which the derivation is thus (raced from 
Hiddekel;-Heb. Hiddekel; Syr. Hidkal- 
to, whence by dropping the first sylla- 
ble, Dekallo j whence Diglilho, Diglith, 
Digkith; from D igl a th or Diglith comes 
Tiglith, 'llgrith, Tigris, the ( and r, and 
Ih aad a in the ot^tat languag:es being 
firequenlly mterchanged for each olher. 
This river, as is well known, is a branch 
ofthe Euphrates. A particular descrip- 
tion miiat be sought from the Wfrks of 

geographers. ^ Which goeSi toward 

the east of AssyHo,. Rather, Hsb. 
1TOS n!ait> lim goi^SibefarsAshur 
«!■ Assyria. The Tigris does not 
run laiBard the east of tho region of 
Awyria, but washes it on the west, and 



therefore ii 



espect to the place where 









btfore it, which if 

the undoubted sense of the original 

H The fourth river is Euphrates. 

Heb. m3 Pkeratli., whence il is uni- 
versally called by the present inhabit- 
ants of Ihe East the /"to-Qi. The noma 
'Euphrates' is supposed to be com- 
pounded of two words 'Hu' and 'Phe- 
rath' (Heb. niO (tin) signifying 'this 
is Pherath,' as if in answer to a ques- 
tion respecting the name of the river. 
This was too noted a stream in the 
rime of Moaes to require any addition- 
al specification, and therefore he says 
nothing abottt the countries which ii 
bordered, as he does of the others. The 
F^phrales is frequently called in the 
Scriptures by way of emphasis tne 
rivet,' and ' (he great river,' Ps. 72, 8. 
Deul. 1. 7.— If the view above given of 
the topography of Eden be correc(, it 
will be seen that it embraced the fairest 
portion of ^a besides a part of Africa, 
. 'rising the countries at present 
known as Cabul, Persia, Armenia, Kur- 
distan, Syria, Arabia, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. The garden, however, which 
is said 10 have been 'eastward in Eden,' 
was probably situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, 
probably not far Horn the site of Baby- 
I region nearer its eastern than its 
;rn limits; but the exact position 
i( is probably vain to attempt to deter- 

77« Lord God look Ihe man. 
listorian now resumes the thread 
e narrative, which had been bro- 
ken oJl' v. 7, in order lo introduce, by 
of parenthesis, the description of 
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16 And the Lord God com- 
manded the man, saying, Of ev- 
ery tree of the garden thuu may- 

17 ' But of the tree of the 



the garden and its localilics. By God's 
taking the man is to be understood, not 
a phy sioal lifting him up and putting him 
down in the garden, but simply his ex- 
iting an injluencs upon hint which 
induced him, in the exercise of his free 
agency, to go. He went in conse- 
quence of a secret impoiBB or an open 
command oi his Maker. So it is aaid 
Josh. 24. 3, of Abraham's leaving the 
place of his nativity, that God look him 
and led him into Canaan. See note in 

loo. IT And put him tnfo ihegariUn. 

H«b. infll^ madeKim to stay, 01 abide; 
somewhat improperly rendered 'pnl.' 

T To dress U and to keep it. That 

la, to till, to culuvate the ground, to 
bestow labour in sowing, planting, rear- 
ing, and tnuning die various vegetable 
produciiona which might be necessary 
for hia subsistence, or tend to beautify 
still farther the paradise of pleasure in 
which he was placed. Man, even in a 
state of mnocenee and surrounded by 
all the external sources of happineBS 
was not to pass his time in indolentre- 
pose. By the very constilution of his 
animal frame, exercise of some kind 
was absolutely essential to him, and a 
peculiar honor is put upon the pursuiia 
of aericullure by their bang appointed 
as the occupationofthehead of the hu- 
man race in his primeval stale; Sim- 
ple labour in the tillage of the earth 
was not a part of the curse incurred by 
transgression, but was the destiny of 
man from the first. It was labouring 
in toil and sorrow, exhausting and 
wearing out the phyacal energies by 
the hardships of the field, which con- 
Biituted the bitterness of that part of 
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of good and evil, 



thou shalt r 

he day that thou, eaii 

' thouihalt surely die. 



Adam's sentence. His labour other- 
wise would have been a mere pleasant 
recreation. By his being appointed lo 
' keep' as well aa to ' dress' (he garden, 
may be meant eithu that he was to 
guard it from the depredations of the 
wilder class of beasts, or, in a different 
sense, to -pmatic it, lo maintain possei- 
ei™, ijf it, by continuing obedient and 
notdoinganythingtofbrfwtic. Viewed 
m this light, the precept must be taken 
in immediate connecuon with what fol 

16. The Lord God commanded tlu 
man. Although the creation of the wo- 
man has not yet been expressly detail- 
ed, it is still evident from the result that 
she also was embraced in the prohibi- 
tion, and this maices it probable that 
the prohibition itself was not ^ven till 
after her formadon. The exact order 
of time is frequently departed from in 
the sacred narrative, and probably m 
the present instance. It would seem 
that the work of thesis th day was, (1.) 
The creation of Adam and the placing 
him in the garden. (2.) The bringing 
before him the animal tribes that he 
might bestow upon them appropriate 
names. <3.) The creadon of the wo- 
man. (4.) The grant of all the trees of 
the garden for food with the exception 
of the one here forbidden. But the last 
is apparendy by way of anticipation 
mendoned out of its due order. 

n. Thou^ltnoteatqfit. By this 
prohibition ihe Creator saw fit to ap- 
|x»nt a epedal test of obedience lo the 
cieatttrehe had formed. Although by 
the very law of his nawre he was bound 
to love, honour, and obey his Maker, 
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IS T[ And the Loiid God said, be alone ; -= I vill make h H 
/{is uot good thai ihe man should help meel for him. 



dominion over all hia works, a 
give to Adam a slill mare impr< 
sense of hia dependaiiee, he was ] 
ed to adopt the method of poaiiii 
siHuHon or ai-bitrary entKtmeiit, by 
which to make trial of his obedience at 
a free moral agent. This was a pro- 
CReding aitogether wise in itself, worthy 
of Goii, and advantageous to man; foi 
the infisrence would seem to be inevita- 
ble, that in case he had stood the teal 
end come out steadfast from the ap- 
pointed ordeal, his i^waids fvould have 
been proportioned to the conflict, and 
that he, together wjlh hia posterity, 
would have been confilmed in a holy 



re from 



wards falling by tranagreasioii. 
Ilie particular iryunctioti laid upon Ad- 
am, it has indeed often been cavilled at as 
absurd and derogatory (o the Supreme 
Being. But as the perli!ctions of [he 
Deity demand obedience from all his ra- 
tional creatures, soiaeSdng must have 
been enjoined Ltpon our first parents as 
a test of their fidelity. It could not, 
however, be any moral obligation like 
those in the Decalogue, there bang no 
opporluuily under the circumstances in 
which man was placed in Paradise, of 
violating the moral taw j and the com- 
mand not to eat of aparlicular tree was 
an easy prohibition, when fiee indul- 
gence in all other fruits was granted ; 
while il was a suitable test of Adam's 
fidehty, inasmnch as it was placed in 
the garden with him, and gave him ev- 
ery moment an opporfuhily of testify- 
uigbis obedience by ahstaming from it 
The infi^gcmenf of thisinjunclionwas 
therefore an act of direct rebelhon 
against the sovereign aufhorily of the 
Creator, and was accordingly jus«y 



punished with all the evil results that 
followed. H In ihe day ihat thou, cut- 
est thereiif Bum shaU euTdy die. Heb. 
niatl m-a dying thou shatt die. Gr. 
' Thou shall die the death.' Implymg 
by the utmost emphasis of expression 
the absolute ceriainly of the punish- 
ment denounced. The threatening we 
suppose to have embraced all the evila 
Ephitual, temporal, and eternal, whioh 
we learn elaewhera to be included m 
term death as a punishment for sin. 
The meaning is not thai temporal death 
should be inflicted the same literal day 
on whioh the offence was commilled, 
but on the day of his eating he was to 
become dead in trespasses and sins; 
the seeds of decay and dissolution were 
to become sown in his body, which 
should thenceforth become mortal, and 
finally be brought down to the gravej 
and he should be made liable to what is 
iual I y understood by ihe pains of e^ii^ 
nni death in anoiher world. Adam, in- 
1, might not at the time have under- 
stood the full import of Ihia dreadful 
ntence, having had no experience of 
ly thing which would enable him lo 
do so ; but toe are (aught by the actual 
iBull what sense lo affix to the t«rms. 
; is an awhd character of sin that it 
draws after it consequences of whioh 
the perpelrator is often very Uitle 
aware, and which nothing but the do.e- 
"ul event can fully disclose. 
18. Not good that man should be 

done. Heb. n-aitnisfrnrnsiD si 

not good is Hia being iff the man m 
his siparalion, or aolUoTy state. As 
man was originally formed with or- 
gans, £iculties, and affections adaptea 
to social intercourse, llio Creator saw 
that it was not good, L e. not hi nor 
convenient, not consistent with his 
highest happiness, nor with the puiv 
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19 ' And out of (he grouDd the 
Lord God formed cvarv beant of 
tli« field, and every fowl of ibe 
air, and ' brougkl. them unto Ad- 
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see what he would tiall 
and whatsoever Adam call' 



poses connected wiih hia creBlioii, that 
he should remain in dreary aolitude, a 
Blranger to the blessings of eodety, 
having none wilh whom lo share the 
sweet interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, or to partake the cares, occupn- 
uons, and oomfoits of life. Indeed it 
ia acaiceij' possible lo conoeiva how, 
wilh the constitution God had given 
him, it would have been possible for 
man to have been happy in Eden ileelf 
if left to a stale of utter loneliness. 
The Crealor, therefore, kindly purposed 
10 fill this dreary void, to complete what 
was wanting to the felidty of hia crea- 
ture, in the formation of a being like 
himself and every way suited lo ihe 

exigendes of his oondiUon. IT An 

Kdp m^et forhim. An help or «■-"- 
panion auilable for hLm. ine v..-.- 
rendeiingof the original is, 'An help 
as before him,' i. a. one corresponding 
to him, one adapted to him, a counter- 
part of hunself, one like him m peraon, 
disposition, and affection, united lo him 
in ihe tendertat tics, always present 
batbrs bun to aid, sympathise with, 
and comfort him i in a word, a second 
self. Snoh was the merciful provia- 
ion whidi the Most High determined 
to make fbl man that his cup of inno- 
cent hiiaa might be full.-' This is the 
nohlB way of speaking of a wifs in the 
East, though il must be confessed that 
they associate with ibis term too much 
of ibe idea of a servant. Does an a; 
nerson advise a young friend to , 
mtrried ; he will not say, ' Set* fo 
wife ' but 'Try to procure a ikunive, 
helpmeet.' A man who repines al 
«nule Slate, says, ' I have not any 
tna\chdj> in my house.' A widower 
^ys. ' Ah 1 my c^'i^rf I"! 



>,„ female fts^.' A man, wishing to 
say something to his wife, will address 
her as follows: 'My help meet, beat 
what I am going fo say.' Ilia worthy 
>f observation, thai the margin has fgr 
lelp meet, ' aa before him ;' and this 
^ves a proper view of her condition, for 
(he lilerally has to stand brfore her 
iiisband 10 serve him on all oceaaona, 
and especially when he takes his food ; 
she bang then his servant. Say to a 
woman, ' Leave Ihy husband 1' she will 
reply, 'No, no i I will stand before 

.9. Oat <!f Sit ground Ihe Lord God 
formed. Or Heb. 'had formed.' This 
verse and the fallowing seem lo be in- 
serted here, immediately prior to the 
account of the woman's fbrmation, m 
order to intimate the necessity there 
for a new creation to supply Ad 
ams lack of a companion. On a sur- 
vey of all the animal tribes there was 
none found suitable for the pumose 
Wilh this, however, waa connected 
another reason, lo wit, the naming of 
ihe animals, which ia especially men- 
tioned. H Broughi tlismunto Adam. 

That ia, conducted them by a secret 
supernatural hnpulse, as they were af- 
lerwarda brought to Noah to be gath- 
tl into the ark. This like most oUi- 
parts of the narrative of the orea- 
non, has been the subject of infidel cav- 
il It bang ascertained, say the object- 
' ■ animals are exclusively adapt- 

„ ,„ respec^ve regions which ihey 

inhabit, il would be contrary to their 
nature to leave ihar indigenous cli- 
mates, and they would not assemble al 
one place. Of course, ihe account can- 
not be received as a literal foci, but 
must be understood in some niythol.>- 
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^oal or figHralive sense. Thus a mod- 
eru inateialist andBkeplicEBserla, 'that 
the repi-eeentationsof nil a nim el 8 being 
hrought before Adam in the Srst in- 
Btancfl, and suhseqiienlly of iheir being 
all coJleuled in Ihe ark, if we are lo un- 
derslatid ihetn as applied to the living 
inhabitantB of the whols world, are 
aoologioally impossible.' Lawnnce's 
Lalures on PhysUilogy, 9 2, c L p. 130. 
If by the ajtpression ' zooioeically ini- 
possible' it be only intended that such 
B coneouree of animals could not he 
efffloted by (heir own natural instincts, 
no one will doubt the asserUon. Sup- 
posing— what by the way really re- 
mains to be proved — that (here was 
thtn the same diversity of climate that 
exiEls now, we may admit that those 
peculiar to the polar regions, and to the 
torrid Eone, would certainly never as- 
semble in any one spot without an im- 
mediate esertiop of divine power. But 
he, at whose word ihe immense variety 
of living animolaburst into being, could 
surely bring them together, and, when 
so congregated, could easily have sup- 
plied them with the maans of support. 
Till it can he shown that the Ddty 
could not perform, or that there could 
be no sufficient reasons for performing, 
Buoh a miracle, objections of this na- 
ture can hsve no wd^ht. But we may 
he content to take less elevated ground, 
and to understand the passage in a re 
slricted signification. Tha Heb. word 
is fco(, an, it is weU known, does not 
invariably maan all in lbs largest sense, 
hut Bomelimes many Jr nrnchi and 
that it was deagned to be received 
with some liniitalion in the present 
casB is evident from the fishes of the 
sea not being specified, and the inutility 
of giving names to such animals as 
were to inhabit distant regions of the 
globe, and which Adam might never 
sflerwarda see. It is also uncertain 
whether the assemblage ijonaisled of 
those only which were wnthin the pre- 
ducts of the garden of Eden, or incli 
6* 



ded others ; inasmuch as -he espres- 
sion, 'every beast of the field, andevery 
fowl of the air," may only denote the 
field and cLmate of Paradise. As to 
thertasonB ofaucha proceeding, it may 
have fiilfilled a nunberof benevolent 
purposes, though no. particularly men- 
tioned by the sacred historian. (1.) It 
might have been the I 
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the HnimBlcreBlion with which be waa in- 
vested by his Maker ; for when he beheld 
vatious species of beasts thus coming to 
crouch at his feet, to sport and gambol he- 
fore him, he might conclude tliat they 
vBere innoxious, and subjected to his au- 
thority by anoverrulingpower. (2.) By 
EUchanappointmenttlieAImightymight 
design to give him such a knowledge 
of thar nature and properties as was 
requisite in hla peculiar situation in the 
infenoy of the world. Had he remain- 
ed ignorant of the ends which they 
were intended to serve, he cotild no, 
hava used them to any beneficial or 
valuable purposes. Many years must 
have rolled away before he could have 
learned this by enperiencei and it might 
therefbre suit the benignity of the Di- 
vine Being to communicate to Adam 
how his dominion over the creatures 
was to beexereised, and huw thetr pow- 
ers and qnahties might he made aub- 
oeriienl to the comfort and conven- 
ience of man (3.) In seems plainly 
intimated by the historian that the as- 
semthng of so many animals together 
was m part desiened to convince Adam 
of his solilary condition, and of the ne- 
cessity of a partner to the completion 
of his happiness. Tha various species 
of creatures donbtleas came in pairai ho 
saw them adapted toeach other in eiler- 
nal form and identity of inatincts, while 
for himself ' there was not lunnd an 
help meet forhim.' Though lod of the 
creation, yet panting forsomeihing un- 
possessed! though eunoiinded with 
living creatures, yet feeling the liatleaa- 
ness of solitude, he ifould discern that 
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he alone wna destitute of a companion, 
a cheerless and lonely h'l'niit roving 
amidst a wilderneas of deiiglits. And 
wiien he recHved from the bounty of 
heaven hia new-created bride, he would 
be impelled to increased venerniion of 
his beneficent Creator. (4.) The im- 
position of names upon ihe snima] cre- 
ation by their new master, tnight like- 
wise be Intended to call into play the vo- 
cal powers with which he was endowed. 
He must early have acquired the use 
of language, as ait a^ociate would have 
been given hioi in vain, unless they 
could have coinmTinicated with ead 
other through the medium of speech . 
they would have been deprived of all 
the pleasures arising from rational und 
social intercourse. If language wm 
heaven -taught, and certainly the hu- 
man faculciea appear uneijiiai to Lis in- 
vention, no period agreca so well with 
the revelolion as that when Adatn 
formed the vocniiulary of the 
creatures, — In the above 
we may not have assigned ell the real 
reasons for bringing a part of the animal 
creation to Adam for the purpose speci- 
fied, but we have slated enough id con- 
vince us, that, so far from being objec- 
tionable, it was an instance of land's 
indulgent care and tenderness to the 
-first man; and consequently that it 
cannot be urged against the lileral in- 
terpretation of the history. IF To see 

vi/iatheieaitldcaUihem, Heb.ibtt^pi 
call him trrit,i.e. eachone of them ; an 
act whichimplles his being invested with 
sovereignly over them, as is plaiu Irom 
whatissaldof bestowingnaine9,Oan 1. 
T. Num. 32. 38, 43. The phrase, ' to see 
what he would call them,' may be un- 
derstood diher of God or of Adam. If 
the first, i< is spoken after the manner 
of men, implying not that he would 
thereby receive any new information, 
but simply that a demonstraiion would 
bt made of the extraordinary wisdom 
aad sagacity of hia creature, one which 
tbiuM strikingly impress all future 
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generations. If the aecond, the moan 
ing evidently is, ihat they were brpughl 
to Adam thai he might est by deeply 
contemplating them, by attentively 
studying [heir nature and properties, 
by observing Ihe peculuir habits and in- 
stincts of the several species, how they 
were most appropriately to be named. 
To do this correcdy so shortly after hia 
creation would seem to have reqvired a 
stretch of intelligence absoJutely mirac- 
ulous, and we deem il not unlikely that 
he was supeinaturally as»sted m doing 
it. However iDis may be, it is atrenu- 
oualy contended by Bucharl and others, . 
tiiat the names of the animal thbes 
which we meet with in the Hebrew 
Scriptures are the same that Adam 
gave them at the beginning, and these, 
as is well known, are for me most part 
signiliGant. Joseplius says, 'God brought 
to Adam the several species of animals 
exhibilmg them to him mate and iemale, 
and he unposed upon them the names 
by which tuev are even now called.' 
So long, however, as the question re- 
specting the claims of the Hebrew to be- 
ing the primitive language remains en- 
compassed with all the difficul^es which 
modern cesearclieB in comparative phi- 
lology have thrown around il, this 
can he regarded only as an hypothesis, 
venerable indeed Ibr its BUtiquity, but 
lacking in thai clear evidence which 
' >ne can command belief in refiecling 
inds. In fact the whole subject oi 
language, its origin, development, diver- 
sities, &c. is one which, from its pecii- 
harly subtle and comples nature, is per- 
haps more calculated to task the pow- 
rs of the human intellect than any 
ilher which conies within the range of 
ts inquiries. A bare entrance has as 
.'et been made upon it, as a theme of 

philosophical investigation. IT And 

Adam coUed every living 
creat-ure that wits the name qf it. This 
another mode of saying, (hat Ad- 
choice of names entirely met the 
divinr approbation, bo that no neceasiiv 
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20 And Adam gave names to 
all catlle, and to the fowl of the 
air,and to every beast of thS field: 
but for Adam there was not found 
an help meet for bim. 

21 And the LoRi> God caused 
a ' deep sleep to fall upon Adam, 



existed for changing them in any res- 
pect. It wa3 tiierefbre a virtual atteat- 
Btion CO the wonderful wisdom and sa- 
gacity evinced in the transaction. 

20. Bui for Adam there was not 
faimda-ahdpmeet. The particle 'but' 
here stands adversative to an idea that 
is implied but not expressed, viz. 
that all the malea of the brute creation 
viFere supplied with mates, but lot man 
no aoch provision had yet been made, 
as among all the animals none was 
found Builable for him. — ' All that he 
saw were lit to be his servants, none 
his companions. The same God that 
finds the want supplies it. Rather than 
man's innocency shall want an out- 
ward comfort, God will begin a new 
creation ; not out of the earth, which 

inferior creatures which were the ser- 
vants of man ; but of himsehi for dear- 
ness, for equality. Doubtless such was 
man's power of obedience, that if God 
had bidden him yield up his rib, watcmc^ 
for his use, he had done it cheerfully; 
but the bounty of God was so abso- 
lute, that he would not so much as con- 
sult with man's will to make him hap- 
Dy. As man knew not while he was 
made, so shall he not know while his 
other self is made out of bim ; that the 
comfi>rt might be greater, which was 
seen before it was expected.' Bj>. Hull 

21. Caused a deep sleep ta fall upon 
Adam. As this deep sleep is said lo 
have been caused in a supernatural way, 
the Sept. version is probably correct in 
tendering it extacy or ironcs, such as 
DBualty ^1 upon the prophets and . 



and he slept; and he took one of 
his ribs, and closed up the flesh 
instead thereof: 

22 And the rib which the Lord 
Giod had taken from man, made 
he a woman, and '' brought her 
unto the man. 



ers when favoured with visions and 
elations from God. Nor do we see 
' objection lo Lightfbot's supposi- 
1, that such was the nature of Ad- 
's sleep at this time, that the whole 
ne of Eve's creation was presented 



13 fliUy apptized of the cii 



stances of her origmation. T Took 

one qf his Tibs, &c. Whether there 
was some peculiar organization in Ad- 
am in order to provide for the produc- 
tion of the woman, or God suhslituted 
another rib for tho one taken away. 






The a 



formation has i 
made the subject of the frequent pro- 
fane cavils of the enemies of revelation t 
but there is surely nothing in the narra- 
tive calculated to weaken its credibility, 
or to reflect upon the wisdom of the 
Almighty Architect The miracle is in 
the creation, not in the choice of sub- 
jects to create from. That omnipo- 
tence which bids the embryo grow up 
into the fiill proportion and stature of 
a man, can with equal ease expand the 
smallest atom of nature into the per- 
fect symmetry of the human fmme. 
That there was moreover an impor- 
tant mystical meaning intended to be 
conveyed by this mude of formation 
sufficient to vindicate it from all re- 
proach, will appear from a subsequent 



, Made him a v>omaj 
hiasi 'p'l iuilded her lo a 
whence our bodies are called 
Job, 4. ifl. 2 Got. 5. 1.- 



Heb. 
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brought her unto She man. Hcb. nsal 



led, 



Compare (he Latin phraBe 

she was, ofler her formalloii, (aken to 
a distance from Adam and then recon- 
ducted into his presence. Ills fit more 
rational do understand the term of simply 
presenting her to him on the spot where 
she was created, which was doubtleaa 
the same wliera Adam waa reposing at 
the time. The word implies, moreover, 
the forma] solemn bestowment of her 
in the bonds of the marriage covenant, 
which ia honco called ' (he covenant of 
God,' Prov. 2. 17, implying that he ia 
the author of thia sacred ' 



23. Th 


s i» 


um< bon 


ofm* 


bmee. 


andjl^h 


qf m 


yjfcaft. 




osBn 




U fyr 


(hU Hme, (Ai 




implying 


tliat 


( was 


only 


n this 



being in thia mam 
ordinary mode other production should 
bedifferent. The phraae, 'boneofmy 
bones, andflrahotmy fleah,' points not 
only to the woman's origin, but also 
to the nearness of the marriage rela- 
(ion, (0 the parlnerBhlp and love, (hat 
was henceforth to subsist between them. 
Their bang both as it were of one flesh 



i w tre intended to be typical of the 
a between Christ and l!ie church ; 
lo ought men to love their wives 



of my flesh: she 'shall be called 
Woman, becausB she waa i" taken 



as their own bodies : he that lovelh 
his wife, lovelh himself For no man 
ever yet hated his own flesh j but nour- 
islieth and cherisheth it, even aa the 
Lord the church ; for we are members 
of hit) body, of hia flesh, and of hia 
bonea. For this canse shall a man- 
leave his father and mother and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and ttiey two 
shall be one fleah. This is a great 
mysleryi but I apeak concerning Christ 
and his churcti.' On which passage 
Macknight remarks that 'Adam, in 
whom the human race began, was a 
natural image of Christ, in whom the 
human race was to be restored; and 
hia deep aleep, the opening of his side, 
and the formation of Eve of a nb ta- 
ken out of hia side, were fit emblems of 
Cbrist'a death, of the opening of his side 
on the cross, and of the regeneration 
of believers by bis death. The love 
which Adam expressed towards Eve, 
and his union with her in marriage 
were lively images of Christ's love (o 
believers, and of his eternal union with 
them in one society afler their resur- 
rection. Thus thecircumstanceswhich 
accompanied the formation of Eve, be- 
ing fit emblems of the formation of the 
churdi, we may suppose that they 
ire brought lo pass to prefigure that 
eat event; and by prefiguring it, to 
ow thai il was decreed of God, from 
e very beginning.' Com.inloc. Thus 
any valuable purposes were answer- 
by the creation of Eve from a iib ta- 
ken from the side of man ; and this 
consideration should fortify our belief 
of the fact as recorded against the acorn 

sarcasms of infidel objectors. 

% She ahatl be called woman. That is, 
being partaker of my nature she shall 
be m effect called by my name ; for 
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S4 1 Therefore shall a man leave 
his lather and his moiher, and 
ihall cleave unto his wife: and 
ihey shull be one flesh. 



iha ori^nal word for ' woman' is h 
^nCS), the feminina of lah (iDis) mi 
and proirerly signifies, however i 



gO' 



non, H hence tirago, contracted ei 
■gin. The English word ii 






will a] 



■eap- 



propnsn 



E Anglo- Saxoi 
inb--man, I e. female man, be 
borne in mind. It may be remarked 
iilao that Iha word 'called' both here 
and often elsewhere in the Sciiptares is 
proparly significant of nature, as well 
asofiiWs. See note on Gen. 32. 23. 

24 ITitreforc shaU a man leave his 
father and hla motker, i&c. Whether 
this is to be considered as an inspired 
comment of Moaea on the language of 
tlie preceding verse, or aa the worda 
of Adam himself ill cominuation, it is 
diffionit to determine. If they be sup- 
posed to have been uttered by Adam, 
as he could aa yat have had no idea of 
a father, mother, child, or the relations 
and affections subastinghetween tt 
■hey must have been prompted by 
inspiradoi 



sr of ihei 






r, Mat. 



cribed, they 

19. 4— S, evidently referred to 
thoiitnliva expression of the 
k regard to the insutution of marriaee- 
ll is an explidt decitiralion that this en- 
dearing union was to be of a more inti- 
mate, and sacred nature than any oth- 
er; that every other was to yield to it, 
and be, as it were, awallowed up in it i 
that the psrliea were to deeni them- 
selves as entirely and indissolubiy uni- 
ted, na if they were in reality one per' 
son, one soul, one body ; and what car 
■onv^ a more impreEBive idea of the 



25 "> Andthey wereooth nalied, 
le man and bis wife, and were 



ig nature of this hoiy covenant^ 
than such a declaration! Itideod one 
It easily be guilty of a greater out- 
rage against a solemn ordiiiance of 
n, or inSiol a deeper wound upon 
the best- interests of society, than to 
reat the marriage tie as any other than 
\jl indissoiuble union between one man 
.nd one woman. Although it b^ true 
liat (Sod did yar wise reoaona and in a 
saa enlightened age tolerate for a sea- 
on the practice both of polygamy and 
divorce, yel it is unquestionable that 
ite Gontrary to the original design 
of the insdtution, ^nd cannot take 
without sin on one side or the 
other. Aa for polygamy, it is clearly 
forbidden by fba tact that but a single 
r only were created, and bj- the terms 
the command, that a man snail 
cleave to his aife (not waives) only. 
aa to divorce, although it is au- 
thorised for one reason and b 



yete; 



isbyn. 



that the esaenlkd obligatum ol 
ion, the real vinetilam matri- 
ever can be truly dissolved, nol- 
nding a separation of the parties 
ke place. In the sight of God 
the sinning huabnnd or the tinning 
wife is stilT held by the moral bonds of 
the original compact, though theimio- 
eerU party may be at liberty lo marry 
again. 

23. And viere not asTiamed. They 
had no consciousness of any thing that 

bluab. Shame is a fruit of atn. But 
in the primeval state, such sensations 
were unknown, and the guililess feel- 
ings of infancy reigned in the bosom ol 
■ Clotiied are the cnagns of 
uvere of our sham«. To 
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CHAPTER m. 
■jVfOWMhe sirpent was I'mon 
■'■ subtle ihau any beast ol' thi 
field whiuh Iht Lohd God hai 

aElei. ij. B. asnS. bMatL lo. le. sCor.ti. i 

be proud of them is as grem a folly a 
fur a lieggar (r> be proud of bis rags o 
a thief of hia hallsT. Aa the priaone 
looking on his irons tbiukedi on hi: 
theft, so we loolting on oiu- garmenlB 
Bhould think on our sins.'— ^Vapp. 



pKrai 






thing which wa can now imagine. 
Formed in the imago of God, with all 
iheirfaculdea perfect and their appetites 
in subjaclion, undisturbed by care, and 
aa yet unassailed by temptation, they 
walited with God as a man walkelh 
with his friend, and enjoyed commun- 
ion wiih heaven, though their abode was 
upon earth. There was no cloud upon 
their understanding, no undue bias on 
their wiil, nothing inordinate in their af- 
fections. As lo estemal comforts, they 
were surrounded by every thing that 
could minister (□ their innocent delight, 
and in the keen relish of their new-cre- 
ated existence, their pure hearts expan- 
ded with emotions of love, adoration, 
gratitude, and joy, towarda their boun- 
tiful Creator. But this happiness, 
alasl was of short duration! In the 
present chapter a sad reverse oomes 
over the beatific scene which we have 
hitherto contemplated. We are reluc 
tantly brought forward to that awful 
revolution which took place in their 
condition. Heiiceforlh we behold them 
fallen, dnful, degraded, wretched, ruin- 
ed ! Thar history go w becomes Mend- 
ed with that of the wieked and malig- 
nant spirit, who had 'left hia first es- 
tate' of holinesa and bliss, and -who, 
by his fiendish arts, having seduced the 
happy pair from their innocence, eipo- 
ted them to the wrath of God, procur- 



made: and he said unio the wo- 
man. Yea, hath God said, Ye 
shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden 1 



ed their expulsion from Paradise, and 
overwhelmed them with all the unut- 
terable miseries of the fall. 

1. The eerpertt. Heb. ffilTJ noAosfi. 
The word 'serpent' in our language 
comes from the Latin seiyo, to creep, 
but the Hebrew ter ' 



ternal at 



ttibiite of the serpent. It is 
scripdve solely of menial properties, 
being derived from a root signifying io 
aeanJi or ocrutinip^e ctosity, to Jind ojU 
by experiment, and in some few Instan- 
ces io praclioe divinatUtn or augury. 
Gen. 44. S. Lev. 19. 26. 1 Kings, 20. 33. 
The name therefore is obviously more 
appropriate, in its original import, to 
some kind of rational bang, than to a 
brute beast or an unintelligent reptile 
And this blunge ns to the consideration 
of die question respecting the real agent 
or agents to whom the too successful 
templadon of our first parents was ow- 
ing. This has been a point of great 
controversy in all ages, and in the ef 
forts of learned ingenuity and pervert- 
sacred history to allegory or fable, even 
the presence of a real natural serpent 
has been denied, and the whole treated 
as a mere figurative or aymbolical rep- 
resentation designed to convey under 
expressive emblems certain great moral 
tmths, which it was important for man 
to know. But as to this alternative of 
resolving the present record into an td- 
legory, it creates as many difficulties as 
it removes. For as Horsley well re- 
marks, 'The narrative of this chapter 
must be either all plain n atter of fact, 
or all allegory. II canno oe matter ol 
fact in one part, and allegoi y in anoth- 
er. For no writer of true history would 
mil plain matter of fact with alieeory 
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inued narrative, without any 

of a transition from the one 

to [he other. If therefore any part of 



Ihis nt 



if fhct, ni 



of it is allsgorieal. On the other hand, 
if any part be allegories], no part is 
naked matter of foot; and the conae- 
quence of this will be, that every thing 
in every part of the whole 
must be allegorical. If the foiTtialion 
of the woman out of .man be allegory, 
the woman must be an allegorical wo- 
man. The man must therefore be an 
■Kegorical man; for of such a man 
only (he aile^rical woman will be a 
m<«t campauion. If the man be alle- 
gorical, his Paradise is an allegorical 
garden ; the trees that grew in it, alle- 
gnrical trees; tfte livers that waleredit, 
allegorical livers; and thus we may as- 
cend to the very beginning of the crea- 
tion, and conclude at last (hat the heav- 
ens are allegorical heavens, and the 
earth an allegorical earth. Thus the 
whole history of (hecrearion will bean 
allegory, of which the real subject is not 
disclosed, and in this absurdity the 
whole scheme of allegorizing ends.' 
Biblical CriliciaTO, voL I. pp. 9, 10. 
We may therefore safely rest in the lit- 
eral interpretation of the narrative, 
and assert the presence and the agen- 
cy of a true material serpent. That 
the act attributed to him of uttering 
articulate sounds, was indeed pre- 
eminently wonderful and miraculous, 
e will hesitate to admit. But 



mlly 



asserted of Balaam's ass, Num. 22. 
and the truth of the miracle cannot be 
questioned, as it is confirmed by apos- 
lolic authority, 2 Pet 2. 16. II is there 
said indeed that 'the Lord opened the 
mouth of the ass,' wheveas in the pres- 
ent narrative il is not said by what 
agency utterance was given to the ser- 
pent; but the possibility is equal in bath 
CBSes and a due reverence for .Scripture, 
would seem to fbrcj from us theadn^s- 
Roii that here was a real serpent uttor- 1 



ing real words, since the inspired histo- 
riaji expressly asserts the Act. But 
was thjs all? Is there not clear evi- 
dence of the presence also of a higher 
power latent under the serpentine form 
and acting tlirough it as an obsequious 



express mention of any such agent, 
but there are plainly some things as 
eribed by the history to the serpent, 
which do not agree with the properties 
of a mere brute creature. The serpent 
has not only the faculty of tpeech, but 
he reasons upon matters relating to 
God and man ; he speaks of good and 
evil as if possessed of a thoroitgh 
knowledge of the laws of nature and 
providence ; he argues against the di- 
vine prohibition; steals upon the wo- 
man tviththemost alluring artifice, and 
finally persuades her (o disobey the in . 
junction. No mere animal, it is evi- 
dent could be capable of itself of what 
ia here attributed to the seipent, which 
must consequently have b^n impelled 
by some superior intelligent agent who 
used that creature as the passive inatru- 
menia of hia malignity. Such being 
the ease, no doubt can remain as to 
this agent, for no being, except the 
apostate spirit, could «lher plan or exe- 
cute the malevolent de«gn of supplant- 
ing primeval innocence, and destroyuig 
the happiness of paradise. This con- 
clusion is confirmed by the nalurev>l 
the sentence which the Lord God, ver. 
14, pronounces upon the serpent, ' Be- 
cause thou hast done this thou art cur- 
sed,' &c Here the sentence is plainly 
directed against an intelligent being and 
gent, who had been guilty of com- 
mtlling a crime of enormous character. 
It were ridiculous to suppose the Al- 
mighty in so solemn a manner addres- 
sing only a brute animal incapable of 
moral guiil. Inllmationa, moreover, 
;o the same effect are found in other 
jarts of tlie sacred volume. Tiius our 
Saviour, John, & 41, tells the Jews 
hat ' they were of their lather the ilpv- 
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clion hen 



dd a 



thai which he 
Cain to the murder of Abel. For if he 
WBa ' a murderer from the beginning,' 
he must have been so from the earliest 
period in which he could have been 
gaUlf of ihia crime ; and he could 
juEtly be styled ' the father of lies,' if he 
were not the firet from whom a lie eV' 
er proceeded. But he plainly acted in 
both these characters at the period re- 
ferred to, and to this our Lord undoubt- 
edlf alludes. Again, the ApostloPaul in 
exhorting the Corinthians to beware ol 
false teaehcra, says, 'Ifear, lestby any 
means, as the serpent beguiled Eve 
through his subtilty, so your 
should be corrupted from the simplicity 
tlist is m Christ.' Here is a compari- 
son between the seduction of the Co- 
rinthians, and the seduction of Eve; 
and as (he former were in no danger of 
being decdvcd by a mere brute animal. 
Eve cannot be supposed to have been 
beguiled by a mere irra^onal creature. 
If the serpent in Genesis were nothing 
more than the brute reptile, the com- 
parison is destroyed, but if it were the 
organ of Satan, the comparison is inie 
and forcible; that is, there was danger 
lest Satan should decsve the Corinthi- 
an converts through the means of false 
teachers, as he did EVe by means of (he 
serpent- That such is the apostle's 
meaning is imphed in vs. 13—15, of the 
same chapter; 'For such are false 
apostles, deceitful woriiers, transform- 
ing themselves into the aposllea of 
Christ. And no marvel; for Satan 
himself .is transformed into an angel of 
.light.' We know from Scripture of no 
other period in the history of this arch- 
apostate when (he transform auon here 
piedicatedof himiasolikely to have ta- 
kcnplaee as that now referred to when 
he perhaps assumed the form of a bright, 
glo.ioufl, and winged serpent, of that 
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kind which in Scripnire are called aer- 
aphs or eeraphim, from their luminous, 
burning, glowing appearance, an ap- 
pearance that might very naturally 
have suggested the phrase, 'angel ol 
light,' There can be no reasonable 
doubt, therefore, that the devil actuated 
the serpent by which Eve was beguiled, 
and that he was consequently the insti- 
gator of Ihe first sin in Paradise. This 
being is here designated under the ap- 
pellation scTpaii from his insidious, 
suhtis, and malignant nature, and the 
^ilhel old is applied to him Rev. 12. 
9, from his having commenced his dia- 
bolical acts at the creation, and contin- 
ued to practise them through several 
thousand year^ down to the period of 
that prophecy. He is moreover else- 
where called Devil from his b«ng a ca- 
lamniator, or elandsreri Satan lioia hia 
being an adversairy or hater ; and the 
Wieked On* fromhisgeneral character. 

If Was more subtle than any beast 

of the field. Heb. Dli:!'- That (s, 
more cunning, wily, insidious. The 
term in its primary import signifies na- 
Ited, but like many other Hebrew 
words originally espreasive of physical 
properties, it came gradually to be ap- 
plied to certaitimeitloJ acts or attributes 
of a somewhat analogous nature- 
Whatever is naked is more free from 
impediments, and can therefore act in 
a more unembarrassed, easy, flexible, 
and eliectiue manner than that which 
is hindered and haraased by any kind 
of covering. The transfer ol the term, 
therefore, from coiporeal to intellectual 
operations, as equivalent to expert, 
adroit, possessing guicknete of min'l, 
-mmcnt, sagacity, eitiier in a good 
id sense, ia at once naturaland ac- 
cordant with the metaphorical usages 
nl tongues. Thus, Heb. 
5, 14. 'Who by reason of use have 
erdsed {Gt.ysyVfiaii,!^^ 
make naked) to discern both good and 

the term in the oliginal which 
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the Greek iranslaiora have represented 
by ihe epithet 4>("""fiiii wise, and in the 
present passage that version exhibits 
ffUPtE/ioTUTot most wise, in allusion to 
which out Saviour saya to hia diadples, 
Mat. 10. 16, ' Be ye wise ( ^onyiol) 
aB serpents and harmless aa doves.' In 
other cases it is (ranslaled by aamviiYts 
tunning, crqfly, and in our English ver- 
aioa is very often rendered by the ejA- 
Ihel prudent, as Prov. 13. 16, 'A pru- 
dmJmoa(DTl3') coverelh shame.' Pro. 
14. 8, 'The wisdom of the jtmdeni 
(Smv) ia to understand his wayl" 



its unwary vit^tim, aud of aiming to se- 
cure its head when asaauJted, it is not 
peculiarly distin^iahed by superior as- 
tuleneaa. But its shape and properties 
may not have been ortgiualty the sams 
as they now ara. It is not unlikely 
thatadebasin^ and deteriorating change 
has taken place in consequence of the 
pronounced upon it. It is here 



J 'the I 



jf the fii 



The 1 



irbal r. 



loii/t serpBitllne eubtilt;/ 
1 Sam. 23. 22, where in roferenee to D 
vid's hiding himself in lurking places 
and thence making sudden sallies 
his enemies, il is said, ' It is told me ll 
he dealelh very eublilly (Q-iJi SIS)-' 
In Represent case comtn^latora are 
not unanimoua in explaining the appli- 
cation of the^ithet. Some think that 
itrelera both to the animaland the dev- 
il who actuated it ; others, that the ser- 
pent is called ' subtle' solely by reason 
of the subtlety of the devil, who used 
It as his instrument, as the tongue is 
said to be wise or crafty when moved 
by a person possessed of theso qualities. 
The farmer uf thesa opinions strikes us 
■s the more probable of the two. The 
attribute described pertained, we think, 
both lu the primary and ths eeeondary 
agent here employed. At the saiu 
time, WB do not hesitate to admit ths 
^xe dominant and more especial refer- 
ence is 10 the vpiTiluat rather than the 
nalural serpent ; for of him insidtoua 
running and malignant subtlety may 
be preeminently predicated. We may 
remark also that as far as the qiithet 
applies to the maleiial serpent, it is not 
properly chBracteriatic of the reptile 
tribe as at present known to us, as 
this is nather the moat eagacioua, nor 
the most cuntiing and subtle of the 
brute creation. Exc<^t in the mere in- 
stinct of lurking inadiously to attack 



then been a vile reptile as 
It now la. It would have been more nat- 
urally ranked among 'tlie creeping 
thmgs,' as the disiinction is somewhat 
closely observed in the first oh^ter of 
Getiesiai and the denunciation, 'Upon 
thy belly shall thou go, and dust shall 
thou eat all the days of thy life,' would 
seem moreover lo import some great 
and remarkable puiiisliment, such at 
least as his being reduced to a more ab- 
ject condition than that in which he 
Accordingly we find a 
general belief both among the andent 
Jews and the early Chiistiana that the 
■nt before the fall was not only 
e and innocuous, but in form and 
irance among the most beautiful 
eatures. In Num. 21, 6, it ia said 
'The Lord eenl Jlay serpents 
among the people, and they bit ihepeo- 
and much people of Israel died.' 
) the original phrase is B^cn; 
_ Aim or b-aming serpents, 
probably from their respiend«il colour, 
which they resembled an order of 
angeUc beings called also serapka oi 
seraj^iim. Isaiah also ch. 14 29, speaks 
of a ' flying fiery serpent,' doubtless of 
a similar species. We know therefore 
of no insuperable objection to consider- 
ing the serpent of Eden as a lar more 
splendid and beautiful creature than the 
common reptile so denominated; and 
Ihe traditionary comment of Rahhi Be- 
chai may perhaps rest upon solid 
~" s is the secret (or mys 
tery) of the holy language, that a ser- 
pent is called a~i1S saraph as an angel 
'- called C|~IIU sarojAs' and llien after 
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S And the woman said unti 
ihe serpent We may eat of thi 
fruit of the trees of tlie garden; 

3 ° But of the i'ruil of the tree 



quoting Num. 21. 6, he adds, 
Scripture calls serpents CS'MS 
phim because they were Emn tmitl 
"'3B~pn Ote n^sfringqfdu old serpent. 
ITnderetand Ihis aa 3. matter of peat 
oonoernEienl.' ' Which can have nc 
meaniiift I think, but thisj that thi 
devil, whom St. John csJls Rev. 12. 9, 
' the old serpent,' in this serpent her 
spoken of counterfeited a glorious ser 
aphim, and thereby seduced Eve t< 
give credit to him.' Patrick. If thi 
then were the primitive form and aspect 
of the serpent, he may haie poss 
s proportionate degree of intelligence, 
and sagacity, and a pan of his sentence 
may have con^sled in hie being degra- 
ded m the scale of creation, not only 
in outward form, but in the inward 
properties here spoken at But of this 
sentence we shall have more to say in it 

subsequent note. If Smd unto ihe 

vtoman. Knowiug doubtless (hat she 
was the weaker of the two, and less 
capable of sustaining an aseault; and 
takuig advantage, moreover, of an op- 
portunity when she was alone, bereft 
of the counsel and succour of her hus- 
band, and consequently still less pre- 
pared to wilhatand the templaliou. 

H Yta liath God said7 Heb. i^ C]t* 
ftTlix 1>2S is it Bttrdy so that Gad 
hath said? Aa theparticle 'yea' in En- 
glish is generally used aa an addition to 
something going before, so the corres- 
ponding Hebrew phrase is one thai sel- 
dom occurs at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. The probability theteforeia that 






of hii 



discourse, but that something 

the hiatonan does nut relate had been 

previously said. IT Ye aSoiJ not eat 

If every tree if the gard«n. The drift 



which is in Che midst of Ihe gar- 
den, God hath said, Ye shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it 
lest ye die. 



of the tempter evidently was, by artful 
iniHnuations, to weaken the authority ol 
God's word. 'What, is it credible, is it 
posnblc, that a Being so good, so boun- 
tiful, so mindful of (he happiness of his 
creatures, should have laid such an ariii- 
trnry command upon you? — that he 
should have grudged you the enjoyment 
of any part of the ample provision he 
has made for your use and comfort 1 — 
Surely yon must have mistaken his 
[ningl' Thus corrupt nature al- 
s reasons when it craves a forbid- 
den indulgence. It secretly impeaches 
reasonableness of the divine pre- 
cepts, and finally comes to deny both 
(heir Initk and their ezistencs. 
2. Wi may eol of the frmt of the 
eesof Ihe garden. The first assault 
' the insidious tempter is well sus- 
tained by the woman, thoiy-h she woidd 
probably have acted a still wiser part 
b; flying at once and holding no par- 
ley whatever with one who had ihua 
assailed her instinctive sense of right. 
It vrill be observed that his question, 
from its ambiguous phraseology, was 
■ery artfully framed. Without noti 
cing the free grant of all the trees but 
he slyly msinviates that they had 
forbidden the use of trcry tree 
without exception. ' But no,' says the 
you misinterpret the tenor oi 
(he command. It is not a prohibidon 
ery tree. On the contrary the Cre- 
has kindly allowed us the use of 
all the trees, with one smgJe eioeption. 
We may not eat of the tree m the midst 
of the garden. 

3. God hath said. Ye shall not eat qf 
it,nfdOieTshaUyetoiu^ii. The phrase, 
neither shall ye touch it,' does not oc- 
!Ur in the terms of the original prohibi' 
ion, and some have supposed thai tlio 
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4 ' And the serjient said 
the woman, Y* sliall not surely 
die: 

5 For God doth know, that 



the dajr ve eat thereof, then 'your 
eyessiiallbe opened; and yesliall 
be as gods, knowing good and 



pois 



nhadei 



the mind of Eve, and thai lhi9 was ad- 
ded B8 a tacit instnuauon of the harsh- 
ness of the command. But as in our 
view her innocence was yet incomtpt, 
we cannot well imagine that she should 
knowini[ly have added to God's word, 
and therefore we deem it more Ukely 
that she smcerely nnderslood the pro- 
hibition of touching to be involved in 
that of eating, as the former would nat- 
nrally be the occasion of ths latter, and 
BO waa carefully to he avoided. And 
this espoailion of the woman while np- 
liglil affords a Bood rule to us. If we 
would shun evil, we must shwn the ap- 
pearance of it, tlieoccasionsof it, every 
aifenue that leads to it. To parley with 
fempladon ia to play with our ruin. In 
alt thia Eve sinned not nor charged 
Ood foolishly ; and by thus reciting the 
command in all its enlirenees, she not 
only vindicated it from the falsification 
and distortion of Satan, who would 
have represented it as capricbue and 
tyrannical, but showed that she r^ar- 
ded it aa altogether lund and equitable, 
and auch as ought to bo implicitly obey- 
ed 1 first, because God had hberally 
given Ihem the freedom of all the trees 
of the garden with one exception ; and 
secondly, because he had enforced the 
command by the terrible threatening of 

death incase of disobedience. V Lest 

ys die. Heb. yw^^ "p. These worda. 
It has been supposed, indicate a secret 
worH.ng of iha power of temptation i 

on Eva's pari to soften tile terms in 
which the prohibition had been given. 
While God had said, ' Thou shalt sure- 
Ij( die,' she in repeating it said, ' lest ye 
die;' (iiuB converting a most positive 
threatening of instant a: id <fl!t tain death 



into a gentle caution against a possible 
or probable misfortune, ' Touch nol/oi- 
Jear ye die.' But this construction can 
scarcely be sustained upon philological 
grounds. The Heb. -p pen frequently 
occurs in connections where ii implies 
no doubt, as Pa. 2. 12, ■ Kiss the aon, 
lest (id) he be angry, and ye perish 
from the way,' &c Where there are 
so many real grounds for condemning 
Eve's conduct, it is our duly to be cau- 
tious in giving those which are merely 
problcmaticat. 

4. Ye shall not mrely die. Heb. 'ye 
shall not dying die.' Gr. ' ye shall not 
die the death.' Improving the advan- 
tage he had already gained in securing 
Eve's ear to his suggestions, he pro 
ceeds to question in direct terms the 
grounds of her fears as to the penalty 
threatened. 'It is not bo certain as 
you imagine that such a direful conse- 
quence will follow. True, indeed, God 
has said it, but you cannot p I 
was really in earnest. He m d se 
this language merely as an p 
to keep you in awe, or he h d m 
mystical meaniugintfieword ddf 
from that conveyed by the mp 
Cers. Do not then give ws b 

unwordiy thoiighlBof aninR k d 

and graciODS Being. Do not suppose 
that for so ttivial an offence as eating 
a little fruit he will doom you to p >rdi- 
tion, and thus suddenly destroy the 
most excellent work of his hands.' 
Thua ibe enemy proceeded (o impugn 
the divine veracity, charging God with 
nothing short of a he. And such Is usu- 
ally the methnd adopted by his attlnl 
emissaries. They begin by suggesting 
diiubts, oAen In the form of specious 
terrogatories, and end in positive as- 
ir lions, denymg, ridlculmg, or openly 
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6 And when t' e woman saw 
mat the tree w(is good for food, 
and that it teas pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree to be desired to 


make one wise; she took of tin 
fruil thereof, f and did eat; anc 
gave al-o unto her hu^,bani! with 
her, ^and he did eat. 



nlaapheming thediyinedeclorations. In 
allusion to the pulley of Satan on thia 
occBBlon, our Savioiir eaye, John, 8. 44, 
•When ha Bpeaketh a lie, he spesketh 
of hia own, for he is a liar, and Ote 
JaOter ijfiL' Accordinfily here, aa far 
as we know, ia hia liisl'begolten lie. 

B. Your eyee shall be opened. Find- 
ing that Eve did not revoll at his impi- 
ous assertions, he rises in his dTrontery 
and assumes a tone of direct and open 
blasphemy. Knowing that In an in- 
telligent end holy being nothing was 
so desirable aa knowledge, he boldly 
iflirms that there was in the fruit of Ihe 
irae a virtue capable of wonderfully en- 
larging her views, so that aha and her 
husband should ' become as gods,' and 
possess a self-sufficiency and indepen- 
dence suited to thai high character. 
Not only so, he gppeals to God him- 
self, as knowing that this would be the 
case, and blasphemously insinuates 
that in withholding the fruit from them 
he had been acliiated by nolhitig but 
envy, and a mean jealousy, lest they 
should become as wise and happy as 
himself. In alt this there was at the 
same time an artful ambiguity of phrase 
wonderfully calculated to impose upon 
iinsuspeeling innocence. Hia language 
is so constructed thai while he meant 
one thing, ahe would naturally under- 
tland another. By 'opening theeyes,' 
she understood a ferlber and higher de- 
gree of wisdom, as the phrase imports, 
Acts, 26. 18. Eph. 1. 18, but he ineanl 
it of (heir percaving iheir own [.liaery 
ondfeeling remorse of conscience. By 
'being aa gods' (RIohun), she probably 
understood the being elevated almost 
to an equality with the Deity himself 
in point of knowledge and dignity; but 
he probably meant il of thtir being 



brought to the condition of the angels 
that fell, asangels are Eometiines styled 
EliMra, Ps. 8. 6. By ' knowing good 
and evil' she doubtless understood a 
kind uf divine omniscience, whereas 
his meaning was thai they should have 
a icofal erperieaee of the difference be- 
tween good and evil, or bel\yeen happi- 
ness and misery, such as he himself 
had. The same equivocal character 
distinguished the reaponses of the an- 
cient oraclea, which were probably the 
spedal en^nes of Satan ; and wicked 
deceivers in all ages have employed the 
aame diabolical subdety in the use ol 
double aenaea to compass their ends, 
concealing die essence of a lie under 
the semblance of the truth. 

6. Whsn the leoman saw. That is, 
by a close and prying observation, by 
gazing upon it with a longing eye, by 
imagining to herself the gra'ifiea lion it 
would afford. Thus Achan saw and 

an/eled and look, Josli. 7, 21. U 

Pleasant to the eys. Heb. ' a desire, a 
lust,' i. B. something eioeedingiy to be 
longed for. The lust had now conceiv- 
ed which, as the apostle say, ' hrjngalh 
forth sin, and sin when it is finished 
bringeth forth death.' James, I. IS. 

IT To make one wise. Thai ia, il 

the word of the serpent were to be be- 
lieved. This was all the evidejioe she 
had that ihe tree was possessed of this 
property. As to its other inviting qual- 
ities, she could be satisfied ofthem, in a 
measure, by the testimony of her sen- 
sea, but as to ita ability to make one 
wise, this she was necessarily ohNged 

to take upon trust. T Skt took of 

ihe fi-uit thereqf, and did cat ; ar.-l 
gave also iinto her husband jm& hrr, 
and he did eat. Yielding to the soph 
istry of the serpent, and overpowsred 
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CHAPTER m. 



by llie alluring aapeot of ihe ftui't, and 
the tope of atlaining superior knowl- 
edge, the [00 frail mother of Ihe human 
taoa put forth her hand in evil hour to 
ihs interdicled" tree, and thus wrought 
herruinl Not only so, 'ahegavealao 
unto her hushand with her,' L e. that 
he might eat wUh her; that he might 
participate with her in the 



tempted, thus overcome, and t'kuH in- 
solved in ein, miaery, and dcaih, when 
could easily have prevented it 1 Bui 









ir he could 



which ' I 









, world and alt out 
both it was their own free and uncon- 
strained act; for however Satan may 
incite, he cannot compel. They could 
lay the blame of their disobedience 
upon no one hut themselves, and look- 
ing to themselves, they could find no 
apology for their crime. By one rash 
act commilled against an express com- 
mand, and under circumstances of the 
highest enormity, they lifted the flood- 
gate which has poured in a deluge of 
misetiea upon the vuorld. Besides the 
Jos9 to themselves of the image nnd fa- 

axpulsion fVom Eden, the curse of toil, 
sorrow, and sickness, and the sentence 
of death to body and soul ; all the sina. 
Bufferings, crimes, and woes which have 
afflicted the earth in its countless mil- 
liona of inhabitants fhim thai day to 
this, are to be traced to that transgres- 
sion as their fountain-head. The Urn- 
ited grasp of the mind of man is not 
adeauate lo lake in the length and 
breadth and fearful extent of the evil 
which has thus been entailed upon the 
human family— an evil running paral- 
lel with Ihe present life and teachuig 
forward into an unmeasured eternity! 
—An event so awfully disastrous m its 
immediate and its remoter consequen- 
ces, espeeially when viewed in connee- 
tJon with the divine attributes, natural- 
ly gives rise to many anxious inqumea 
which we may find it difficult lo an- 
swer. We are prone to ask why, in the 
fu;l fiiresighl of such a result, God 
should hava permilled man to bo thus 



have prevented it without doing vio- 
lence to the nature of man as a frea 
agent, and eonaislently with the great 
ends which he had proposed lo himself 
in his creation. By his very constitu- 
tion he was endowed with free will, 
and therefore hable to temptation and 
tmnsgresdon ; and infinite wisdom 
foreBaw that it mould be productive of 
mole ultimate good that man ahonld 
be made a free moral' b^ng, though he 
might abuse hia freedom, than that he 
should be made otherwise. He there- 
fore created him, as Milton happily en- 



Sudicit 



lo fall. 



And having placed him in a state of 
probation, surrounded by motives of 
which some induced lo obedience and 
some to disobedience, but with perfect 
liberty of choice, an easy duty was en- 
joined, and the penally of IransgresBion 
laid betbre him. He liad abundant 
power and abilities to enable him lo 
stand the test. He was under no com- 
pulsion to disobey. His Maker had set 
life and death before him, and left it to 
his own unforced vohtion which lo 
choose. Had omnipotence interposed 
in these circumstances and exercised a 
supernatural influence upon his fietdom 
of will to prevent hia sin, be bad (here- 
by destroyed the foundation of all the 
meiit of obedience, and put it out of his 
power to make any trial of him at all. 
Il would have been to govern bun not 
as a free, but as a nenessary ageul, and 
any reward for his oonduct would in 
that case have been as absurd as (a re- 
ward the sun for shining, or the rivera 
formnninginto theooean. Man there 
fore fell not by any meviiable necesai 
ty, but by theabuseof hisfreengency, 
Bud to say that God did not interpose 
lo prevent il, is merely to saythAlhedid 
not see fit to do violence to th-a moral 
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7 Attd ''thi' eyes or them boih 
were opened, i add they ki 



naliire of the being he formed, bulleflit 
£o be inflaenced according lo Ihe laws 
to which he had made it subjsct. And 
this hs did because he saw, that in its 
bearings on the vast scheme of liis gov- 
ernment, this couraa would tend finally 
10 produce a tar greater degree of g'ory 
to himself and Of happinese lo his crea- 
tures than Bay other. And even with 
our present imperfect vision, aided by 
the light of Chriaiianity, we are able to 
discover some signal benefils ariang 
from thateaiaslTophe which lo as 
ficiai view might appear fraught 
with fetal and unhappy consequences. 
For had not Adam fallen, Christ would 
not have redeemed mankind. Had 
there been no sinners, there could have 
been no Redeemer, and no redemption. 
The mercy of God, Ihe most engaging 
of all his attributes, aud the consum- 
' in of all his excellence, would have 



made themselves aprons. 






All 



Bd on mankind 
would have been the reward of the obe- 
dience of Adam and his posterity. But 
the blessings beetowed on glorified 
saints are rewards of the obedience of 
the Son of God. These rewords could 
not haie been given, had not Christ 
obeyed { and Chi^st coulij not have 
obeyed had he not become the substi- 
tute for sinners and the Mediator be- 
tween God and apostate creamres. We 
may see -therefore that ihe glory of the 
divine perfections is more advanta- 
geously displayed by the grand scheme 
ofhiunan redemption than it could have 
been by the uninterrupted ' 
Ihe first man. We are moreover, capa- 
ble in this way of attaining higher hap- 
piness than if our first parents had< 
tinued in their integrity. The tei 



cy to suppose, that the loss of the hap- 
piness of the one will be followed by 
the acquisition of slill greater felicity in 
the other. Had not man fallen, none 
of that joy would have been esperi- 
enced which now springs up in heav- 
ily minds over the repentance and 
Ivation of sinners, which will increase 
and deepen for ever. ' By the redemp- 
of Christ, heaven as well as earth, 
^^Isaswell as men, are mater'ally' 
changed from thar former circums..fln- 
ccs and character. Nay, the whole 
immense and eternal kingdoni of Jeho- 
vah, by means of this amazing work, 
assumes a new aspect; and both crea- 
tion and providence are invested with 
a new character. God is seen by his 
inleihgent creatures in new manifesta- 
tions of beauty, glory^and loveliness. 
Throughout never-ending ages, virtu- 
ous minds will be enlarged with knowl- 
edge, Bnalted in holiness, and improved 
in dignity and happiness beyond all 
which would otherwise have been proper 
or possible ; and their affections, obedi- 
ence, and praise become more refined 
and more elevated, in a rapid and reg- 
ular progress.' Dwight Such are the 
consolatory views of the present, and 
the enlivening hopes of the future, 
which we are taught in (he sacred wri- 
draw Irom the primeval trans- 
gression. What God saw not fit to 
prevent, he has been pleased to repair, 
the baneful consequences of that 



remedied by a dispensa 

of such transcendant wisdom and 
cy as wdl be a theme of admira- 

and praise to adoring millions for 
. Truly ' where sin has abounded, 
» has much more abounded.' 

And Ihe eyee qf Ihem bolh ■were 
:td. That is, the eyes of their 
ds. They had the mental perccp- 

of their guUt and misery. They 
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S And they heard " ihe Toice 
of [he Lord God walking in [he 
garden in the cool of the day : 



and Adain and his wife ' hid 
themselves from the presence ot 
the Lord God amongst the trees 
ol the gardeii. 



had a aenaa, a discovery, of the conse- 
queneee of their sin which they never 
had nor could have before. A sdmilar 
effect always follows ihe cnmrnisaon 
of known sin. A terrible light is lei in 
on the soul to which, during the pro- 
cesB of the [emptalion, it was a com- 
parative stranger. Il is in ftct the ex- 
perimental knowledge of [he difference 
between good and evil. The result in. 
the case of our first parents was, that 
they saw themaelves nakisd; by which 
is meanl. nol ho much that they were 
senaible that ibeir bodies vsere desli- 
tute of clo[hing, for of this they were 
doLibtlesB aware before, but they now 
recognized their nakedness with shame 
and confusion, and were at the same 

innocence, which had. before covered 
them as with a robe. They felt them- 
selves fieriuoed of the comfortable pres- 
ence and fovour of (heir Maker, and 
thus made naiirf through exposure lo 
his wraih. This view of the meaning 
of the terms is abundantly confirmed 
by the parallel usage, En. 32. 2G. 3 

Chran. 2R 19. Rev. 16. IB. T They 

Beteed Jtg-lcaves logether. Heb. llSni 
An unforianate rendering, as the term 
eeaed is too definite and such as gives 
occasion to Infidei cavils, as if Moses 
represented the use of the implements 
of sewing as known to Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. T^ true meaning is, that 
they tied, iuBsier^ flatted, or fastened 
logether ihe leafy twigs and small 
branches of the Gg-tree, so as to form 
a sort of girdle, simewhat resembling 
the laurel wreath worn upon the head 
among (he Romans. The original 
"IBri WpAar oneura Job, 16. 15, where, 
although it is rendered, ' I have aewed 
■ackcloth upon my skin ;' it can mean 



nolhing more than applied. Jilted, ad- 
justed ! and BO alao Ezek. 13. 13, ' Wo 
(0 (be women that sew {miDnn) pil- 
lows (o all aimholes.' The leaf of the 
fig-tree is large and broad and well 

adapted [o ibe purpose. IF Aprons. 

Heb. 'things to gird about.' Their sin 
made them sensibleof their nakedness 
their nakedness awakened the sense of 
shame; and the impulse of shame 
prompted them to llie expedient of an 
arufieial covering for thar persona. 

8. Heard Ihe voice i/f the Lord God 
waHdng in, the garden. The newly 
bBgot(en sense of guilt was now awa- 
kened by another circumBlance. The 
phrase ' voice of the Lord God' is uau 
ally applied [o thunder, of which a etri, 
king proof occurs, Job, 37. 4, 6. Ps. 
29. 3—9, and i( ia nol improbable that 
now for the first time a fearful tempest 
attended with loud peals of thunder 
was the occasion of their terror. The 
epithet 'walking' ia lo be joined, not 
wiih 'Lord,' but with 'voice,' as it is 
in ihe original the same word widi 
that used to signify the sound of the 
trumpet upon Mount Sinai, Ex. 19. 19, 
'And when the voice of (he trumpet 
emmded lung (Heb. walked).' A voice 
may be said to v>aik or go when it in 
creases in intensity waxii.g louder and 
louder. The same term ia applied to 
any thing which is capable of increaa 
ing in degree, as toaconslantly bright- 
ening light, Prov. 4. 18, ' The path ol 
the just is as the shining light which 
shineth more and more {B " ■. walke(h) 
to the perfect day;' and to the sea ex- 
cited by a alorm, Jon. 1. II, ' For Ihe 
sea tm-ougbt (Heb. walked) and woa 
tempestuous ;' 1. e. became increasingly 
tempeatuoua. See note on Gen. 2& 
13. TF In the cool qf the day. Heb. 
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9 And the Lord God called 
unto Adam, and said unto bira, 
Where art iliou ? 

10 And he said, I heard thy 
Toice i[i the garden: ""and I "fvas 
afraid, because 1 was naked ; and 
I hid myself. 

li Au'J he said, Who told thee 



wind or breeze of the day j' i. ■ 

ital countries. Or with Cslvi 
y understand it of the momin 
called Ihe ■arind ij, 



opposiiion to ttial of the erenin^ or 
nigla. This however, would seem to 
be leas probable, RS it would bring the 
arrai^ntnent and condemnation of the 
guilty pair 1u the morning of the first 
sabbath, which it ia reasonable to sup- 
pose was not marked by so gloomy an 

event. If Hid themselvea. Through 

the terror inspired by eoiiscious guilt. 
That presence which they h»d before 
welr^med wlihjoy now tills them with 
dismay. Th^r consciences set thar 
sin before them in lis blnckest aspect, 
and BS they had then no hope of a fu- 
ture Mediator, there remained to Utiea 
apprehension uotlilng but ' a fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery in- 
dignation' ready lo devour ihem. The 
consequenofl was, that they fled into 
the most retired and dark recesses of 
the garden under the vain hope of elu- 
ding (he all-seeing eye of thar Maker. 
Such is invariably the prompting of a 
guilty conscience; but where, alas! can 
the trembling eitiner hope to conceal 
his person or his crimed Trees, rocks, 
and caverns will be resorted to in vain. 
His only hope is in falling down at 
once with a broken heart and in deep 
repentance at the footstool of sovereign 

9. Whert art Hum ? Not as if God 
were ignorant of Adam's biding-placfl, 
(Or ' there is no creature that is not man- 
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that ihoTiuasfrnked? Haslthoa 
eaten of ihe tree when of I conv 
manded thee, that thou ahouldest 
not eal? 

li And (he man said, -The 
woman whom thou gavest to be 
■with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did uat. 



ifeat in his sight,' but his purpose was 
to awaken in the minds of the culptils" 
a still deeper sense of guilt and thus to 
bring them lo a penitent confiisaiuii be- 
fore him. Designing moreover, (o pro- 
ceed against them in a way of unim- 
peachable equity, he would give them 
every opportunity to account for thear 
conduct, and say what they could in 
theirdefeuce — a pattern for all ministers 
of justice. In like manner and for ths 
same reason the Lord afterwards in- 
terrogated Cain respecting his brother. 
10. 1 was qfraid because I mm na- 
ked. Evidently dissembling the true 
He had been naked before, but 



that c 



e had neither o 



shame, nor prompted the 
tion to shun the presence 
of hia Maker. He would fain make it 
believed that he had hid himself from 
a reverentialaweof (he divine Miyeety. 
How naturally does crime lead to pre- 
■ ! 

10 told Ihee that Ihmi mist na- 
ked? That is, whence didst thou ac- 
quire the conaciouenesa of thy naked- 
ness? Whence, but by transgressing 
the express command laid upon Ihee 'f 
Hewonld extort the 'confes^on from 



II. I 



n lips in order U 



for the righteo 
to follow. 
IZ The 1 



a the ' 



in loftimi Ihoa gamst 
lobe'a>ithms,&c, Adamis herehroughl 
>ict himself yet his confession ia 
[did and ingenuous, but equivo- 
cating and reluctant. '1 did eal,' which 
ihould have been his first words, are 
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61 



13 .\nd the LoBnGod said un- 
to (he woman, What in this that 
thou hast done? And the woman 
said, " The serpent heguiied me, 
and {.did eat. 

U And the Lord God said 



" unto the serpent, Because thon 
hast done tliis, thou art cursed 
above all cattle, and above evetf 
beast of the field ; upon ihy belly 
shall thou go, and ^dust shaltthou 
eat all ihe days of thy life: 



placed last, and are preceded by »a 
spolugf which only aggravated the 
ctime. But his canducl was in per&ct 
Bccordance ivitli what daily mee 
when crimiaitls are delected in the 
mission of a crime. Not daring wholly 
la deny his ^It, uor yet willing ingen- 
uously to confass il, he proceeds to 
cast the blame upon the woman, and 
thus indireclly upon God, who h»d 
formed and beslowed her upon 
Thua ' the foolishness of man pei 
elh his way, and (yel) his heart frettelh 
sgairtsl the Lord.' Prov. 19. 3. 
frailfut is the depraved heart in ezc 
and apologies for its sins I So prone 
to extenuate what it cannot deny I 

13. Said la the jcomoTi. Taking no 
notice of the reply of Adam, as bdng 
too foolish to deserve il, he turned to 
(be woman lo hear what she could of- 
fer in her own behalf IT What is 

this that thou hast d/me. OrHeb. 'why 

hast thou done ihisi' TTTieserpen/ 

beguiled me, and I did eat. The feet 
was too palpable and glaring to be 
denied, but in imitation of Adam, sheen- 
deevours to free herself from the blame 
hy casting it upon tbs serpent. But 
alasl thfjr poor evasions, like their fig- 

«ns, too thin 10 wBtd off the stroke of 












man and the w< 

posed (n tend tl 

he puts oo question to the serpent, 

his guilt could admit of no palhation, 

for him. He had templed Eve eelf- 
raoved out ot the pure malignity of his I 



nature, and nolhing but acondign pun- 
ishment awaited htm. Cursing wilh 
men is equivalent einiply to evil speak- 
ing or to verbal impreoalions ; it can- 
not go beyond words. But (Jod'a 
curse is not merely verbal ; it implies 
the actual infliuiim of the woe denoun- 
ced. Thus when the fig-trc 
ted, Mat. 11. 21, il wilher 
when the wicked children w 
in the name of the Lord, 2 Kings, S. 
24, they were torn in pieces of wild 
beast. So on the other hand of the 
divine Missing. It is the efecfaat be- 
slomment. of merdes. The object of 
the curse in this case was both the nat- 
ural visible serpent employed as the in- 
strument, and Satan himself by whom 
he was instigaled. It was not the ser- 
pent alone, and by itself, that templed 
the first pair; It was ihat animal, bb 
moved and impelled by the devil, which 
accomplislied their ruin. The expres- 
sions then appertain to both; 'Because 
ihou, Satan, bast done this, throngh 
thy agency, thou art cursed,' &c. ; and 
also, ' Because thou, serpent, hsst done 
. ns the insttnmenl, thou art cur- 
sed,' &c Not that a brute reptile could 
really be auiliy of sin, or a fit subject 
of punishment, but it is entirely in ac- 
cordanca with the usual method of the 
: dispensations lo put some token 
of displeasure upon the insirumeni of 
an offence, as well as npop the olfendcr 
mho employs it. Thus the beast who 
had been lain wiih by man. Lev. 20, 15, 



vdl B! 
the man himself i the golden calf mi 
by Aaron was burnt and ground to 
powder and strewed upon the water, 
Ex. S2. 20 i and even the censers ol 
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Koiah and his companions were con 
demneil as no longer fit lo be applied U 
a sacred use. Th^s is done in order [( 
eiprese more forcibly tha divine detest- 
alioo of the act, wliile at the aamt 
time we may freely admit that the mam 
weight of the ourae undoubtedly fell 
upon the principal agent, whose doom 
is mystically exprcseed m the terms 
appropriate to a natural serpent. But 
notwithstanding the inlnnsic »eij;ht 
and pertinency of the considerations 
above adduced in justiScatton of llie 
eentence upon the natural serpent, 
ny persons are perplexed in the attempt 
to reconcile it with the divine attribules. 
They see not the propriety of inflicting 
a punishment upon a brute serpent for 



the CI 






rever, that wiiatever difficulty 
exists on this score, it is a difficulty 
eqaally affecting the allegoiical inter- 
pretation, since it ia alike improper to 
represent the Deity acting tn conlradic- 
tlon 10 equity and benevolence in ficti- 
tious as in real history. To atiiibute 
injustice 10 God, even in a fable o 
logue is a blsEphemy of which nt 
al or pious author can be guilty, 
ths difficulties arising from this ! 
may perhaps be in some meaau 
moved, and the sentence freed from 
objection, if dus wdght be given to the 
following remarks. (1.) Itmaybesuf- 
Scienl to rest the vindication of the 
transBciion solely upon the sovereignty 
of God, who has a right to dispose of 
all his creatures In whatever manner 
he pleases. What they have and are 
proeeeda from his creative will ; and 
he is moat assuredly free lo take away 
what he has freely given. In withhold- 
ing from one that which he has bestow- 
ed upon another, who will dare to ar- 
raign his justice? 'Who art thou that 
repliest against God 1 Shall the thing 
formed say to him that formed ' 



ft thou mi 



le thus 



If the f 



asis. iB.c.iooi. 

the same order oflidngs haa distin- 
guished some with peculiar advantages 
above the rest, who can lay ought to 
(he charge either of his goodness or 
his equiiyl There may have been wise 
and benevolent reasons witli which we 
are unacquainted foreucha proceeding; 
and it is most rational to infer the mer- 
and wiedom of all acta ihal 
are resolvable into Ihe sovereign pleas- 
■f an infiniiely merciful, just, and 
bdng. (2.> It is not clear to what 
It the serpent's eentence is to be 
regarded as a rial pmashmerO. To 
punish is to inflict misery ; but we do 
of pain or tor- 
ture consequent upon the denunciation. 
The serpent might be deteriorated as to 
might be lowered in 
the scale of creation ; it might be trans- 
formed fyotn a shape and appearance 
ist beautiful in the eyes of man, 
form the most didgusting; tmd 
all this without any diminution of its 
corporeal pleasures. It will no! be pre- 
that the serpent endured any 
mental sufTering by the change. It had 
none of the anguish which reiids the 
human heart in the sense of degrada- 
tion. It had no pangs of conscious 
disgrace, no anticipation of death i it 
had the means left of providing its 
food) it could protect itself fromitseue- 
uiles; and as far as we can perceive, 
the diminu^on of its powers broughl 
no diminution of its enjoyments. In 
what sense then, strictly speaking, was 
it jnin.isfled ? (3.) I mpottani benefits 
resulted from theseutonce pronounced 
upon the serpent. It evidenced God's 
righteous hatred and abhorrei .ce of i 



rnd« 



mblem to (he 



fallen pair of the divine punishment 
vlich transgression is inevitably 
visited as oiu' Lord's cursing the barren 
se v.-aa designed to teaeh hia dia- 
emblematicaily the deetruci vo 
consequences of not bringing fortti fruits 
neei for repentance. Without tbis 
(tanding monument of the penally .)I 
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CHAPTER III. 



sin, they might have flattered Ihem- 
Belves that their criminality in tasting 
tha fbrbiiiden fruit was not very hein- 
ous; and that their present degraded 
state wa9 owing rather to the natural 
course of things, than to their own 
wickedness. ' Nothing therefore could 
more effectually convmce them of ttie 
heinousness of their guilt, and the cer- 
tainty of the divine vengeance due to 
it, than the change wrought upon that 
creature which was no more than the 

for them to infer, if the mere mstru- 
menl of evil be thus dealt with, what 
will become of the reel authors and 
actorsl (4.) The sentence of the ser- 
pent and its immediate eiecution, may 
have served too as a typical prophecy 
of the victory to be obtained over sin, 
death, and Salan, by our blessed R^ 
deemer. As tha literal aenae does not 
exclude the mystical, the ourrang of the 
serpent may have been designed as a 
symbol, a visible pledge, of the male- 
diction to be visited, in the fulness of 
tinie, upon the prime ins%ator. Im- 
mediately after the fatal transgression 
our first parents would become fully 
sensible of their ruin and degradation. 
They would feel that they had violated 
a sacred command, that they had lost 
their primeval innocence, and had then 
only the melancholy prospect of future 
misery. In this situarion, trembling 
with apprehension and conscious of 
Iheir weakness, how gladly would they 
accept any intimation of mercy from 
then offended Creator t Such an inli- 
malion was given in the scene tranapir- 
mg before their eyes. The instantane- 
ous effect of the sentence upon the rep- 
tile would be to them a certain pledge 
that the promise now symbohcally 
made would in the appouited lime be 
fulfilled. Viewed in this light thedread 

temptation, may be amply accounted 
(iir in perfect consistency with all the 
divine Bliributes,-*— H Upon Ihy bdiy 



shall Ikmi go, and dust ehatt ttou tai. 
Bat another phrase for the exlremest 
subjection and jegradation. To what 
extent this sentence involved the doom 
of a change in the eiternal fijrm and 
motion of the serpent, it is not possible 
confidently to affirm. If the sugges- 
tions thrown out jn a preceding note re- 
specting the primitive shape and ap- 
pearance of the creature hi reemployed 
be well founded, there was doublleaa a 
signal transformation made lo pass up- 
on him in consequence of the curse now 
inflicted. From having formerly mov- 
ed by the aid of wings, or with the 
head and breast elevated above the 
gronnd, he was now reduced from this 
imposingposture,andbecomeinthefull- 
est sense of the term, a reptile, vile and 
loathsome, and incapable of eating any 
food but what should be more or less 
mingled with the dust. Still we can- 

talion. The curse might have taken 
without any external change of 









pain in parturition, though natural to 
her from the beginning, was made a 
curse by being greatly increased in in- 
tensity. The essence of the sentence 
was the degradation denounced, and 
in this sense, it was equally applicable 
to the natural and the spiritual serpent. 
Satan was lo be cast down from heav- 
en to earth and overwhelmed with ever- 
lasting disgrace. Rev. IS. 9. I( has 
indeed been a matter of doubt how tar 
the sentence, 'dust shall thou eat,' 
holds literally true of the common ser- 
pent, or whether it is peculiar lo him. 
But the meaning probably is, that tha 
serpent, in consequence of his creeping 
on the ground, should of necessity 
swallow dust with food. Such mijst, 
in the nature of things, be the case. 
That other creatures take dust into the 
stomach In some measure may be true; 
but, if it be, it shows no inappropriate- 
ness in this particular of the eeiitence. 
It is not said that i\\b serpe-il should 
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15 Aud I will put enmhy he- 
tmeen ihes and ihe woman, and 
belweeo '' thy seed and ■ her 



j{ qf, or more Stan, other 
It that it should eat dust, 
lainly the fact. But the 
phrase haa a tropical Import. 'Ealinj 
Ihe dust' is but another term for grov- 
elling in the dust, and ihia is equiva- 
lent to being reduced to a condition of 
meanness, Siame, and contempt. Thus 
the prophet Micah speaking of the na- 
tions being confounded, says ch. 7. 17, 
'They shall lick the dust like a ser- 
pent,' I e. they shall be utterly over- 
thrown and made vile, debased, and 
coutemptible- 

IS. And I -will put enmiti/, &c. The 
double sense or twofold applicadon of 
til ■ terms of the serpent's curse, the 
one having reference to the iiislrument, 
the other (o the agent, is to be recog- 
nised here also. Nothing la more no- 
torious than the fised aud inveterate 
antipathy which naturally subsists be- 
tween man and the whole serpent tribe. 
A hatred of serpents is apparently inhe- 
rent and iiiatinctive m every human 
breast, nud may be consider^, as per- 
haps it was designed, as a shadow of 
that deeper and more irreconcilable ha- 
tred wQich was henceforth to exist be- 
tween the seed of the woman and their 
great enemy, the devil, the old serpent. 
It could be no present consolation, nor 
ground of future hope to Adam, to learn 
that serpents should sometimes bite 
the heels of his posterity, while they 
in return, should sometimes trample 
these disgualing creatures to death. 
Norin this can we discover any par- 
ticular connection or correspondency 
with the offence ; for so dire an aposta- 
cy would certainly be visited with some 
greater vaigeance thai* -he antipathy 






and snaltes. Such a 
)uld he utterly diaproppr- 
uoneu to tne crime; and it would be 
signally unworthy the divine majcaty 
to array itself in M the terrors of aven- 
ging wrath in order to declare so un- 
important a &ct. Some fiirther and. 
higher meaning then it must have been 
intended to convey, and what else 
could that be than a aymboUcal pre- 
diction of Satan's condoned hostility 
(o man, and of (he final subjugation oi 
his empire in the world by the Redeem- 
er, here pointed out as ' the seed of the 
woman.' It is clear, however, beyond 
ell contradiction that the sentence does, 
in the firal instance, apply to the nat- 
ural serpent. H Between Iky eecd 

and lur seed. That is between thy 
posterity and her posterity, as seed is 
often need for chUdren. By the seed 
of the serpent is to be understood all 
wicked men who are called serpenta 
genrralion qf vipers, daldrai of Ihdr 
father the devil ; and as the Seed of the 
woman is set in opposition to these, it 
must necessarily follow, since Eve ia 
the nalwiil mother both of good n 



id bad m 



I, that 



'nited 



of the human race, includmg 
first and chiefly the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who in allusion to this promise is called 
by way of emmence the seed. Gal. 3. 
16, 19, who came 'todestroy the works 
ofthedevil,' Heb. 2-U. IJohn. X h 
and secondly, all the members of Christ 
his true people, the smcerely pioua iti 
every age and country. These con ali- 
lute the apiritnsl body here called the 
seed qflh^ woman, and thoy all bear the 
most implacable hatred to the wicked 
one, while he on the other hand ia ao 
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16 Unto the woman lie sa 
will ffreatly multiply \hy so 

Ihou ahalt bring forth children : 



" and thy desii 
husband, ant' h 



tuoted by on eq ally d adly h I ly 
against them, and s in ea an ly pi 
ling their injury dun Th 
fire between Ih n d ng p i 

now fomnienced which has ever sim 
bfiett kept lip, and will continuQ till 
complete victory over the devil and his 
angels shall be oblained by Christ 

his people. VBehall bruise ihyh 

Heb.BKT ■^Enc Sin it, or he, shall 
bruise, emite, or erusA these as to Oiy 
head; the moscaline he denoting that 
Christ ia more especially to hs under- 
stood by the seed hereepoken of. It 
was (0 be in consequence of his sufTer- 
ings and death, and the power with 
which lie was to be invested as Me- 
diator, that tlie power of Salan was to 
fae broken and a sigual victory obtain- 
ed ov«r him. This was in fact [he Srsl 
gospel promise, and though Adam and 
Eve did not then probably undersland 
its full import, yet it must have been a 
great consolation to tliem to be aasnred 
lliat the present advantage gained by 
the adversary waa'not to he a perma- 
nent onsj that their postarily, though 
they might suffer'in the struggle, should 
yet finally prevail and crush hia evil 
empire in the world. Subsequently 
they were no doubt both inatrucled 
more largely m (he beating of the prom- 
ise, and it is reasonable and charitable 
to presume thai by fiilth in its provis- 
ions thoy received the pardon of their 
personal tranagtesaion. and again hs- 
cottiing heirs of thai eternal life which 
Ihey had forfeited by sin, were received 
at death into a far mors glorious Para- 
dise than that which they joat on earth. 

IT Shall bruise Ms heel. The least 

Vital part in man, and where a bruise 



or injury woidd be attended with most 
irining consequences. In a serpent, on 
tlie other hand, die life is vnoreconeer 
traied in the head. It is the head that 
is always siruek at in the attempt to 
kill, and that which the serpent wl'en 
in danger is moat ansious to protect. 
Prom the malice of Satan he might 
sufTer afflictions and p raecutions, but 
in comparison with liis better part they 
ahould be but as a bruise of the heel 
■hich could not endanger the spiritual 
ud eternal life of the soul. This was 
lit of tlie reach of the utmost efforts oi 

vital part was most exposed, and upon 
[hat would the crushing foot of tha 
Dromiaed seed fall with all its weight. 

16. I will greatly multiply ihy soi- 
-Dio and Iky amcepium. Meaning ac- 
cording to the Hebrew idiom, thy Bor- 
row in conception, i. e. the sorrow and 
pain of pregnancy and parturition. In 
this sense the term ' conception,' oc- 
curs in several instances. See Gen. IS. 

4. Judg. 13. 3. H Thau^ialtbring 

Jortk^ildren. Heh. Di32 sons, under 
which term daughters also ara compre- 
hended, as appears from Ex. 22. 24. 
Ps. laa. 6.— IT Tfty desit-e ehoU be to 
thy husband. Heb. nplBn leshukah. 
Thai is, thy deeu^ shall be subject to 
the will and pleasure of thy husliand j 
thine obedient regards shall be to thy 
husband i ha shall be the lord of thy 
wishes and thus mainly control thy 
happiness, jlrab. 'The direction of thee 
shall be with thy husband.' Thesame 

deference and obsequious respect wnicn 
Abel should evince towards Cain hit 
elder broths, who was to posaeas ihii 
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17 And TJiifo Adam he said, 
r Because thou hasl hearkened 
unto the voice of thy wife, ' and 
liast eatea of ihe tree ' of which 
I commanded thee, saying, Tbou 
shalt not eat of it : ' cursed is the 



superiority in virtue of iiia bitthrighl. 
The latter clause, therefore, 'he shall 
rule oyer thee,' is eiplanatory of the 
wordg. The sentence we understand 
OB a prophecy rather than as an enact- 
ment which was lo be always binding. 
It is, if we mistake not, (be announce- 
ment of a fact that should occur with 
respect to a large pardon of the sex and 
through a long period of time, but not 
one that should hold universally or 
perpetually. As Eve in yielding to the 
tempter acted aiona without suhjecting 









Kof 



a penalty for 
her perverseneaa it is announced, that 
she, in the persons of her descendants, 
■hould b« made to sutler from the cruel 
and tyrannical treatment of the other 
Bex. Instead of being considered aaan 
equal and a companion, woman should 
be subjected to degradotion and viewed 
as little better than the slave of an im- 
perious master. We have only lo«on- 
Eult the history of the race to see how 
completely this has been fulfilled, p»r- 
ticulaily in the East, in all sees down 
to the present lime. Wherever the 
light of ChriatJanity has not penetrated, 
women have been invariably the sub- 
jects of oppression and have groaned in 
the bitterness of their lot, though often 
unaware that any higher destiny was 
ever designed for them. But the spuit 
of Christianity is opposed to this bar- 
■»*njus loraship, and in proportion as ii 
■nfuaiis never fails to relieve woman 
an marital authority and restore her 
tn her proper grade in society i and 
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ground for thy sake; =ia sorrow 
shalt ihou eat of it all the days 
of thy life; 

18 ' Thorns also and thistles 
sTiall it bring forth to thee ; and 
' thou shall eat the herb of the 
field: 



whenever it shall universally prevail 
we may confidentiy hope that this part 
of her Bcvere sentence will be donft 
away. 

n. Hasi hearkened -unlo. Hast giv- 
en heed to, hast obeyed. IT Cursed 

be ihe ground Jbr iky sake. As the 
blesang of God upon any of bia crea- 
tures usually carries with it the idea of 

on the contrary the curse involves the 
opposite of all this, and in relation to 
tne earth implies, that it should be de- 
prived in great measure of its teriility, 
thatil should not pour forth its pio- 
ducls in (he same profusion, nor should 
man avaU himself of them with (he 
same ease, as before. Its productive- 
ness should be so far impaired that the 
fruits necessary to his subsistence 
should be, as it were, extoricd from it 
with labour and toil, with weariness 
and sweat. Extensive regions should 
be condemned lo utter barrenness, 
while its spontaneous productions 
should be thorns, and thistles, and bri- 
ers, and weeda That which in his state 
rould have been merely 
I henceforth 
(a become a drudgery and a burden 
scarcely to be borne. This h as lo be 
for man's sake, or on account of his 
dn, or as far as he was concerned ; and 
US the earth was crested for his use and 
made a pun of his poseetsion. it was 
right that It should become in conse- 
quence of the curse pronounced upon 
it instrumental in the punishment of 
lis otTcnding lord— one who had 89 
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13 ' In the sweat of thy face 
ahalt <hou eat hrt-ad, till ilio 
(urn unto the ground ; for c 
It wast thou taken : b foi- dust 



thou art, anil ''unto dust shalt 
20 / lid Adam called his wife's 



greatly abused ita bounties and shown 
himself unwortliy or the pTovi^on made 

for hia happineas. II jn Borrow shall 

Hum eal qf it. That is, in painful ant 
esliausling labour ; wlionce tha Paalm- 
isl Ps. 127. 2, speaks of eating the 
bread qf sorrow, i, e. brefld procured by 



1 toil- 
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skatt sat the hei-ba qf the field. 
vegetalile diet was undoubtedly design, 
ed for man from ths be^nning, by his 
here being appointed to eat of the herb 
of the field as s part of hia punishment 
[9 implied probably that there waa tc 
be a change, a coming down, from thi 
more gratsful and delicious kinds of 
food 10 which he hod been used ' 
odiae. Tiie original (or field often 
eigniliea a cidticated field, and the ' 
plication may be, that he was hei 
fotih to eat of the fruit of those herbs 
or grainfl which require the hand of 
luge for thrar prodnclion. 

19. jSJia« thou eat bread. Heb. DTl^ 
lehem. A general term for all kmds of 
foodby whichlifeisanslained. The 






imply II 



allm 



to devote ihemselveis to (be labours of 
agiieuhure, for there are vi 
chanical and oiner employments which 
it was foreseen would be equally essen- 
tial to our highest well-being; but we 
are taught by the worda that as a gen- 
eral rule some apecies of loilaome occu- 
pation ia the appointed lot of all men ; 
that they are not allowed to spend their 
lives in idleness and sloth. This is con- 
firmed under the Christian dispensation, 
2 These. 3 10. 'For when we were 
with you inis we commanded you, tl^t 
tf any would not work neither should 

30. And Adam called hit inift's nams 



had before called her ' Isha' as a wife ; 
here he calls her 'Hav.ih' as a mother, 
though as yetin anticipation only. But 
the beaiowment of the name itidicated 
hia faith in the promise of a future aeed. 
Some however suppose that though the 
name was given by Adam, the reason 
here assigned for it waa ^ven by Mo- 
sea. But we may properly understand 
the phrase ' waa the mother' as equiv- 
alent to 'was to be the mother,' and 
whether the clauae be referred to Adam 
or Moaes is of little moment. It is 
plain it ia apoken by divine inspiration. 
It is a question of more importance to 
determinewbelherAdflm.inthebealow- 
of this name, had respect to any 
thing farther than her being the natural 
mother of all raankmd. The probabil- 
ity, we think, is, that Adam had an eye 
more especially to the promise just giv- 
en, ihsl ahe waa to be the mother of tt 
seed that was to bruiae thg serpent's 
heail, and so by being the progenitor of 
Christ was to be the mother of all that 
should hiivespiriiaal life in and through 
himr for 'aa in Adam all die, so in 
shall all be made olixe ' 'the 
second Adam >s made a juuJcentng 
(L e. life-giving) spirit,' 'm him waa 
ifAandheia the l^fi' Ml mankind 
by the first Adam are in a alate of 
death, dead in treapasvs and ain<^ but 
Christ is a fountain of hfe by brms'ng 
the head of the aerponl, and dealroying 
him that had the power of death. All 
■ itaal Heed are the truly lining 
id we Bee no reason why a spe- 
irence may not have been had to 
them in the praapective maternity here 
affirmed of Eve. The name in itself 
considered is indicaUve rather of the 
quality of her poeterily, viz. the living, 
than of die universality of the relation 
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name Eve, because she was tli 

21 Uuto Adaai also and to lii 

whicli ahe was to aueiain ; and as 
name is given for dislinclion'a sake, 
would seointhattljename^aoaAmuf 
have been expressive of something 
which should dislinguish her twth from 
Adam and from all other mothers, which 
It doFS not, if its meaning be restricted 
Bimplf to the sense of natural life. 
The annexed remarks of President Ed- 
wards on this passage go to set this 
subject in a still stronger point of view. 
'It is remsriiable that Adam hud before 
given his wife another name, viz. lalm, 
when she was lirac created and brought 

of theittll, and what God had said up- 
on it, he changes her name, and gives 
her a new name, viz. Life, because she 
was to be the mother of every one that 
has life; which would be exceeding 
Blfange and unaccountable if all that 
he meant was, that she was to be the 
mother of mankind. If thai was all 
that he intended, it would have been 
much more likely to be ^ven her at 
first, when God gave them that bless- 
ing, viz. ' Be fmilfu! and muttiplj',' by 
virtue of which she became the mother 
of mankind; and when mankind was 
hitherto in a state of life, and death had 
not yot enteied into the world. But 
thai Adam should not give her this 
name then, but call her Iska, and then, 
after that, change her name, and call 
her name Life, immediately upon their 
losing thar life apd glory, and coming 
under isentenceof death, with all tliejr 
posterity, and the awful, melancholy 
shadow and darkness which death has 
brought on the whole world, occa^n- 
ed oy Eve's folly, ia altogether unac- 
countable, if he had only meant, that 
ihe was the mother of mankind. Itia 
moreover most probable, that Adam 

which waa her [jrealefl honour, since it 
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evident that iie bad reaptcl to hor 
honour in giving her ihis name. The 
I ilsflf, Life, is honourable! und 
thet which he mentions cot.cerning hei 
being the moOier qf eiw.y Hmng oii!, 
IB doubtless something he had respect 
to as honourable to her. Since he 
changed her name from • =*■ rd to h* 
honour, it is most likely j. ™ould aig- 
t in that which was her peculiar 
ar ; but (hat was the most hon- 
ourable of any thing that ever happen- 
ed, or that ever would hnppen ooncern- 
her— that God said that she.should 
be the mother of thai seed, that should 
bruise the Serpent's head. This was 
the greatest honour that God had con- 
ferred on her: and we find persons' 
is changed elsewhere to signify 
ithing that ia their peculiar honour, 
e new namoa of Abraham, Sarah, 
and Israel.' Noteeon the Bible, in Ux, 
21. Did the Lord God make coais. 
Not immediately or by direct agency, 
but he -was the author of its being done ; 
he prompted, taught, or ordered them 
to do'it for themselves. God is often 
said to do that which he merely com- 
mands, causes, or permits to be done, 
the institution of animal saciifice was 
doubtless of divineappointmeni, and in 
consequence of this Adani was enabled 
to provide himself with clothing. Ia 
like manner it is said of Jacob, Gen. 37. 
3, 'Nowlsrael loved Joaeph more tbaa 
all hia children, heoaitse he was the son 
of hia old age, and he made him acoai 
qf many colours i' i.e. he ordered or 
procured it to be made. See also Lev. 
7. S. Adam and his wife are mentioned 
severally and distincdy thai it might be 
intiji.nteS that the clothing was adapted 
to the respective sex of each. On this 
was probably founded the prohibition 
Deut. 22. B, 'The woman shall not weai 
that which pertaineih imto a man, na- 
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ther stisll a man put on a 
garment; for all that do eo i 
nFilion unto ihe Lord thy 
H qf skins. Tlml ihe bea. 
ekins were allotteti fora covei 
Brat parenlfl on ihia oocasiori had been 
ilain, it ia natural to suppose ; and 
liiere were ao purpoaeB for which tiles' 
could have been slain, except those of 
food, of BacriEce, or of clolliirg. Thai 
ihay were not alain for food ia evident 
Voin the fact that the grant of animal 
Ijod waBnolinadelillthadayaof No- 
ah, ch.9. 3. Neither oanit be admilled 
thai ihey were slain merely for eloth- 
ing i since it cannot Kb supposed lliat 
Adain would immediately aftor the sen- 
tence of the divine displaaaure, have 
dared to kill God's creatures without his 
permission. Nor is it likely that God 
should order them to be slain solely for 
iheir skins, when man could have been 
supplied with garmenls mada of other 
materials. It follows then that they 
muBl have been slain with a viem to 
sacrifice. This alone supplies an ade- 
quate reason. The loAofs of the ani- 
mal (as (he primitive offerings were 
probably all holocauets) would here be 
devoted (0 the use of religion, except 
the sHn, which would be employed for 
purposes of clothing. And even Ikia 
might riot be without its moral and re- 
ligious ends; for while Adam and Eve 
thought only of a coveting for their 
bodies, God poinlsd out to them a cov- 
eting for Ihir souls. They were des- 
poiled of their original lighteousness, 
and ihey needed a robe to cover their 
naked souls, that Ihey might again 
stand befors God ' without spot or 
blemish.' We undoubtedly Bee then 
lu this incident Ihejirii inetitutien of 
artimdl aaerijkcs t for that such a rite 
should have oiigiaated in mere human 
■ device cannot be maintained with any 
show c f reason. How should it have 
entered into the mind of min to imag- 
me that theblo'idof abeaslLOuld make 
iattafeciion lo God for sin 1 What I 
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think thai God 
would have been displeased with the 
unaulhotized destruclmn of his crea- 
tures, than that he would so accept 
ic as to forgive iniquity on account 
offering without a di- 
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without any authority for so 
doing, that Ood will transfer the sins 
of the ssciificer to the sacrifice, and thai 
thus the aacriflcer himself shall be par- 
doned! Thevtry pigans themselves 
judged more rationally, for they are 
unanimous m ascr bing Ihe origin of 
socrifico to a divine command Tha 
divme aa-eplawc therifure of the ofTeiv 
inge must be regtrded as a demonstra 
tion of a divme institution designed to 
prefigure the great oioning sacrifice, 
and that they were now appointed for 
the express purpose of direcfing the 
view of lallei) man to the future propiti- 
alorf sacrifice which Christ should of- 
fer to God upon the cross. And how 
well stich a symbolical rite was adapt 
ed to ihe end may b« judged of from 
the following remarks by the Rev. J. 
P. Smith in his Treatise on Atonemeni 
and Sacrifice. 'The selection, prusou- 
talion, and immolanon of the unoffen- 
ding animal, the rcjoird paid to itshloo.l, 
its consumpiion by fire, ihe solpmn 
ceremuniGS which accompanied, and ihe 
particular confcstuon and supplications 
of the worshipper,— muai have power 
full; impreised the ideas of sin and 
guilt, (he desert of punishment, the 
substtlution of the innocent, ami th- 
pardon of Ihe transgressor 
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22 f And the Lord God said, 
1 Behold, the man is hecome as 
one i>i' us, W know good and evil. 



solemnly ftit than under our circum- 
slouuis anil Imbits. The lelinenienis 
ofadvBnceJaociely nnd the general uaa 
ofleltera, hnva made ua far less sensi- 
ble 10 ihtr language of living signs than 
the todvi children of nalure have' al* 
wsyB been How mnch more must 
the jmpresaions on the heurl have been 
increased, vhen tfie first saenfice was 
offortd ! whiin the parents of our race, 
relent from thflir guilty foil, were aba- 
sed by the divine rebuke, diiven from 
their bliasful seat, and filled with dis- 
may at ihe ihrealening of Death I— a 
threatening piermng lh<ar Bouls.bulofthe 
nature and eHects of which ihey could 
fbrtn but a vague idea. But when 
directea by Biern aiilhorily to apply 
some insirument of donih (o the lamb 
which, with endearing innocence, had 
spurled around them, Ihey hoard its 
utiespecfed eriee, they heUeld the ap- 
palling Kght of fltrenining blood and 
struggling agonies and life's last throes 
-they gazed upon the breathless body, 
. —and they were told, this is beatm i — 
how stricken must they have been with 
horror siich as nodesi;riplion could ever 
paml ! And how would thar horror 
be aggravated to diink that ihey Ihci 
selves were the guilty authors of 
much misery to the beitigs around 
thani 1 It is easy then to perceive 
what important and salutary lessona 
the rite of sacriBce was fraught.'— For 
some farther views on the subject of 
sacrifices, see note on ch. 4. 3, 4, 

■i'i. BAald the man is become a 
qf'13. The usual inlerpretatioi 
upon this passage has been to cor 
it an an ironical mode of upbraiding 
Adam with the issue of hia trans 
«on 1 as an md.gnant taunt ai hi! 
dulityin trusting to the tempter's prom- 
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he put forth hia 
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hand, '' and lake also of the 

life and eat and live for e 



ise; q.d. ' Beliold, all ye angels iho 
fruit of man's rashness ! See how 
he has obtained the object of his ambi- 
tion I See what he has gained by lis- 
tening to the voice of iheserpentl See 
the pitch of divinity to which he has 
raiatj himself by his newly- acquired 
knowledge of good and evil I' It Is by 
some objected to this that it attributes' 
to the Most High an unbecoming lev- 
ity at (he awful period when he was 
determining the Iste of his fallen crea- 
tures. But as diia kind of holy sar- 
casm ]a sometimes employed in the 
Scriptures, there is perhaps no inauper- 
ahle objeedon to this view of the mean, 
ing of the text. Bui a preferable inter 
pratalion we think is, lo lake the words 
as implying what the man had aimed 
and atteiaplsd to become, rather than 
whai he actually had becomf This 
is entirely agreeable to the Hebrew idi- 
om by which an action is said to bo 
done when it is merely attempted or 
proposed lo be done. (See note on 
Gen. 37. 21.) This construction too is 
perhaps mote in accordance with our 
natural sense of the gravity and solem- 
nity of the whole proceeding, and makes 
the expression one rather of commisera- 
tion than of taunting reproach. Still 
the correctness of this interpretation 

cannot be positively Blfirmed. IT 

Andngvi,iesth6jmt/ia-lJihishand,&e. 
I( will be observed that the sentence IB 
defective, and is lo be supplied in some 
such way as this t — ' And now cart is 
to 6e (often lest," or 'Nowfts must bt 
driven forth lest,' &c. The clause 
omitted is plainlyhinled at in the com- 
mtof (he nest verse, 'There- 
Lord God sent him fonh from 
the garden.' If And take also qf tht 
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CHAPTER III. 



is, it] the hops, ibc vain hope, of living 
for ever. If it he asked iiow Adam 
would have sinticd hy eating of the 
fruit of the tree of life, which had not 
been prohibited, the proper answer ia, 
thai the sin would have oonsisled rath- 
er in the purposs than in the act — the 
purpose in this way to oouiiteract and 
render null and void (he sentence of 
death wiiich he had incurred. Yet 
even m this he would have been disap- 
pointed, for the tree was intended mere- 
ly as a aacramenlal pledge of the con- 
linuan f a h ppy hf i as he 
rem ned bed nt, b 
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Bckn wled^ d 
had 

afte 1 reb II 1 uld h 
for ever, and ihat he was expelled from 
ParadisB to prevent such a consequence. 
But this, aa appears from seveiBl con- 
aderations, is an erroneous view ol 
the text. When tlia first pair viola- 
ted the divine commaiid, they immedi- 
ately became mortal, subject to infir- 
mity arid death, agreeabiy to iKe pen- 
alty, 'in theday that thou eatest there- 
of thou shah surely die.' This was 
the otigmal doom, and therefore ihey 
could not avoid Uie penally, 
come immortal by eaung of the tree of 
life isflej- tbdr Iransgresaon. The 
lencB mcurred by their sin, would i 
voidably taka rffect in the time 
pointed by the Almighty, whatever 
attempt the fallen pair had made li 
teverae it. They had forfeited life am 
could not avoid ihe punishment of their 
guilt. They were eipetied from Ps 









oC life would have rendered thcr 
immortal, but because it was prope 
ihat iia\\nsliir£dtBd the thing signified 



they should henceforth be debarred 
from tlie sign. Tlius viewed the eidu- 
perhaps to be considered as an 
mercy, inasmuch as it cut Iha 
offenders off from the liability again to 

cur the divine displeasure by a renew- 

: act of sin. 

23. Sent him. firth from iht garden. 
The original denotes soraelbing more 
than a gentle dismis^on. It is the term 
used in speaking of the divorce of a 
vife from her husband, which, implies 
. violent separation. So here, as ap- 
leats from theensuingverse, it jsprob- 
:bly to be understood as signifying a 
.tern and angry ejection.— TT To till 
he ground Jtoth wAcTice he was taken. 
Referring either to the element from 
which he was formed, or to the ground 
idtliout the predneta of paradise; for 
he was created vntkoat those limits and 
aflerwards ' taken' and placed leitMm 
them. The original term for 'till' ia 
the word usually rendared lo ' serve,' 
and denotes all th^it srrsile work which 
should be requisite lo procure a subsis- 
tence, and whiob makes man, as it 
wer^ a aeroant Is Ihe earSi. Thus 
Eccl. 5. 9, 'The profit of the earth ia 
for all ( the king himself is served by 
IhefieM (Heh. is servant to the field).' 
His tilling the ground, however, would 
be compensated by his mcreased enjoy- 
ment of its fruits, and his converse with 
theearth would naturally b mproved 
lo keep him humble and ren dhun f 
his latter end. Tbus the cu se wa 
a measure overruled to be a hies g 
m more respects than one. Th dimm 
isbedfruilfiilnessoftheeartl h sam 
ciflil tendency lo restrain tl p gross 
of sin, for if the whola oarll w 1 ke 
tjie plains of Sodom in fert 1 y mcl 
ore compared to the gard n f Ood 
(Gen. 13. 10), its inhabitants w Id be 
very apt to be us Sodom and Giomo rha 
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24 So he drove out the man : 
and he placed °' at the east of ihe 
garden of Eden " Clierubima, and 



flaming sword which turned 
every way, to Ifeep the way of the 



elS:' 



in ivickedneas. The necessity of hard 
labour in obtaining a sustenance, which 
is the lol of the fiir greater portion of 
mankind, tends greatly by separating 
men from each other, and Iceeping down 
Iheir apirilB, (a restrain them from the 
ejtcessea of evil. Moreover, by ejpsri- 
encing the toils and hardahipa of life, 
man beeomea more resigned to quit 
this world when oominandad away by 
death, and ia stimulated loRs lus hopes 
of happineaa on another and better stale 
of existence. 

24. Pincsd ckerubimg and a fiaming 
sv!ord, from subsequent dcBoripdons 
it appears that the form of the cheru- 
bim was that of living erealurea with 
wings, Ezek. 1. B, and 10. 15, bat Mo- 
ses goes into no parlicuTara here be- 
cause ha wrote for those who were fa- 
milial with the figure of the cherubim 
embrmdered in the curtains of the tab- 
ernacle, Ex. 26, 1, and who were ac- 
quainted with the form and perhaps 
with (be mystical purport of those that 

IS. Whether (be cherubim here men- 
tioned were real living beings, or merely 
the same kmd of emblematic or hiero- 
glyphical images that we aflerwards 
read of, accompanied wirhafiery splen- 
dor resembling the vtbrationa of a fla- 
ming sword, it ia difficult to say. There 
IS undoubtedly a great degree of obscu- 
rity resting upon the subject of the 
cberobim wherever mentioned in the 
Scriptures, but thai they were ordina- 
rily symbolical beings in (imalely con- 
nected with the Sftei-Snoft, or vimble 
divine glory, is beyond question, as 
they formed an essential part of the ap- 
paratus of the labemacle and temple. 
In which God in his visible manifesta- 
tion dwelt. Indeed the very word here I 



ipioyed and rendered 'placed (1501 
yashkan, made to daell), is the root of 
SftefcrnoA, a daeliing or tabernacling 
in a peculiar manner, as the Cod of 
Israel did among or between the cher- 
ubim— a mode of re^dence having a 
typical allusion to the fiitnre taberna- 
chng in the flesh of hie son Jesus Christ: 
If the cherubim here spoken of were 
realty angels, as is generally supposed, 
still this does not militate with the idea 
(hat their office on this occasion was 
only to keep man from re-entering 
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king symbol of ihe same objects or 
truths as were afterwards represented 
by them in the tabernacle, the tem- 
ple, Ihe visions of Ezekiel, and the 
mystic scenes of the Apocalypse; and 
that these had reference to the most 
important thitige in the gospel econo- 
my is undeniable. The present was m 
fact, if we mistake not, the first intro- 
duction of tha( remarkable symbol 
which was subsequendy to become a 
permanent representative of the deep- 
est mysteries of redemption, one ol 
which (be Jewish writers say, ' it is the 
foundation, root, heart, and marrow ol 
tlie whole Levitical dispensation.' ' Par- 
adise to be a Ht residence for uncon- 
taminaled innocence, must have been 
something more than a place of sensu- 
al ease atid enjoyment g it was surely a 
school of religious instruction, a place 
especially adapted to excite sentiments 
of piety and devotion, a place designed 
to convey sphitiial knowledge by the 
visible, but embltmalical objects that it 
contained. If such was the general 
and sublime deagn of the Paradisaical 

information must certainly ■have been 
mtended to be conveyed by so splendid 
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and stupendous a diaplay of cplcstinl 
povinrasthe clic^rubk emblema at llie 
eaai uf tha gai-den of Eden. The beal, 
perliaps ihs Oiilj' rawins of eoinmuni- 
ealing B knowledge of spirituiil and in- 
visible ihings in the i^arlypenods of the 
world was by symbolical representa- 
lions i for whic-li reason it was, in all 
likelihoud.oneoflbamodesbyw tdoh the 
Almiahtr taught hiacteatureB in the in- 



y of the h 






1 the hieroglyphic 
if the cherubim, it ia easy for 
a lujuriant imagjnaCion !o transgreaa 
the bouuds of sobriety and reaaon ; but 
sojne spiritual instruction they were 
doubtless meant to convey ; and the 
proto-evangelicid protnise, (hat the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the 
head of the Serpent, combined vrilh the 
reflectod light from subsequent revela- 
tions, points out the mystery of re- 
demption as the leading object of the 
celestial vision. The free communica- 
tion with the Tree of Life was forbid- 
den to file fellen, rebellious creature, 
and the only access to it that now re- 
mnined, was through the mediatorial 
office of a Redeemer, who has remedied 
thewvil originating frotn tha Pall. This 
was typically discovered in (he glorious 
and cherubic appearance at the entrance 
of the garden of Eden, an ^pearance 
not intended to drive our first patoila 
from Iho Tree of Life in tetror, but to 
tnsfdrp them with hope, to demonstrate 
to them that the Divine mercy viras 
still vouchaafad to man, ihoueh now fal- 
len, and to be an emblematical repre- 
sentation of the covenant of grace.' 
Holiien. This momentous emblem, 









3 all il 
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field of biblical reaearch.— For furthi 
remarks on the import of the cheru- 
bim, see note on Exod. 25. lS-~22. 

7 And a Jlamaig sicord whirh lurn- 
td etcry way. Heb. 'the flame of a 



swovd turning itseff.' Il is not we sup- 
pose to be inferred from this ihm the 

Bworda which ihey briiiidishcd on eve- 
ry side in an iniiiiiiiiating mannei:, bul 
that there wer? tlaines of Sie of the 
shape of swords siniBiriing or danioji 
out from the niidsi of the cherubim, 
and displaying a constant flickering 
motion thai would naturally strike lei' 
ror into every one that approached. 
Similar fiery Bppentancea are mention- 
ed in connection wub the cherubim iu 
the remarkabfe viaion of Ezekiel, ch. i. 
13, and are perhaps alluded to by tie 
apostle, Heb. 1. J, 'Who maketh l..s 
angela aplrits, and his ministers a flniii"i 

Remabkb. — Tliis chapter con tains tha 
record of the darkest, the most dis- 
astrouB event, that has ever occurred in 
the history of our world. -Indeed every 
Other calamity l)y which the earth haf 
been afHicted is to be traced to this as 
its primal source. Among the solemt: 
teSsclions to which it gives rise are th> 
following:— 

(1,) We learn from it the anapeaka- 
ble malignity of Satan as the grand en- 
emy and tempter of mankind. What a 
fiendish disposition is that here munt- 
feeted in plotting and effecting the ruin 
of the first pair, with Iheir anbom pos- 
tcrily! How deadly must have been 
the hatred to purhy and goodness which 

No injury or provocation had hi' ruci-iv 
ed Srom thein; no persimni resiintnienl 



may ddTer in degree, m kind it is the 
same. The children of the wicked one, 
though prevented by the varioua i«. 
Gtrainu of providence from acting O'lt 
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sll ihe evil that dwells in their hearta, 
Bie cnnlinuall)' prompted to do the 
woriis of their folhGT. It is he who 
Uvea and acts in ihsm, apd who is atill 

and perpotuale ihe miachief which he 
herebfgan. And his policyia still the 
same. Ho approaches the citadel of 
our hearts in iha same covert anil sub- 
tle manner, and in order to detect bis 
nmcbinations we hiive only lo ask res- 
pecting any tempter, Does he leascn in 
our eyes the sinfulness of ain 7 Does 
he weaken our apprehensiona of its 
dongerl Does he persuade us to thai 
which is foriiidden 1 Would he make 
Bs (hinkiiehtly of that which isihrcat- 
med 1 Does he stimulate our desu^s 
afler evil by considerations of the profit 
or pleasui-e that will attend it 1 Does 
he calumniate Ood to us as though he 
were unfriendly, oppJ^easive, or severe? 
If our temptationa bs accompanied by 
any of these things, wa may know aa- 
Huradly that 'theenemyhatb done this,' 
and that he is seeking our destruction. 
Let ua then be on our guard against 
him. Let us watch and pray thai we 
enter nol into temptation. However 
remote we may imagine ourselves la be 
from danger, let us not bs over-confi- 
dent. For if, under all the advantages 
which they enjoyed, he vanquished oiw 
first parenle, he will certainly overcome 
iia, unless we resist him ' strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.' 

(3.) How vast and awful the change 
thai has lAken place in our condition, 
and how deplorable the state of every 
unn^eneratc man? Man; 
am's descendants have exf 
melancholy transition from health to 
aicknesa, from ease to pain j many have 
passed from riolies to poverty, from 
glory lu shame, and not a few httve ex- 
changed empire ilsalf tor banishment or 
a dungeon. But in consequence of ihr 
fin of Eden more than the accumulated 
weight of all these at once has fMllen 
upon tho devoted heads of our guilty 
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pleasure of the Almighty, wa are sub- 
jected in the present world to troubles, 
diseases, disorders, and death, and tn 
(he eternal world, to indlgi^ation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish for ever- 
more. In this direful complication of 
evils and woes we are all by nature in- 
volved ; not a son or doughtei of Ad- 
am is esempti and yet bow little are 
our minda aflected with the truth at. 
our contlition? The amazing change 
that has passed upon ua ia not more 
wonderful than the insensibilily to it 
which every where prevails. Alas ! bow 
mighty ia the power of that depravity 
which reigns in and over us I Were it 
n6l for the delusion which accompanies 
it, we should smite upon our breasts in 






anguiEt 
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(3.) We learn hence how astonishing 
was the divine mercy in providing for 
us a Saviour. It is needless lo say that 
our first parents could do nothing to re- 
pair the evil which they had commit- 
ted. But God wiih infinite benignity 
interposed and announced a purpose ol 
mercy immediately after the fall. As 
if he ffeared that the a. nlence would 
overwhelm the unhappy culprits, ha 
hastens lo declare the tidings of recov- 
ery before he declared their condemna- 
tion and ruin. With the promise of a 
Saviour he cheered the hearts which 
were yielding to the dark dominion ol 
despur. To this gracious promise we 
owe it, that we are nOt all involved in 
endleas and irremediable misery. What 
reason have heaven and earth to stand 
astonished at the goodness of our QodI 
In what an amiable character does the 
Most High here appear I What instance 
of divine mercy can be concaved ci 
more lender, mote condescenuing, more 
captivating than tliie, that selfmoved 
and unsohcited he should have purpos- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ARD Adam knew Eve his 



ii. (vife ; and she conceived, and 
bare Cain, and said, I have golten 
n from the Lord. 



i! And she agam bare 
brolhec Abel. And Abel via: 
keeper of sheep, but Cain was 
tiller of the ground. 



ed in 30 gloriouH a manner lo repair Ihe 
disasters of the fall ! And what aggra- 
vated condemnation will be ours if we 
refuse to testify our acceptance of the 
proffered graca by fleeing for refuge to 
the hope Bel before us ! 

CHAPTER. IV. 
1. IhavigottenamaKjromtluLord. 
Heb.mn'' tlK VtH -Tl-'lp 1 f^^' 
gotten a man (ecen) Ihe Jckatah, or 
vrilk Jditmah. Gt.S'ST«ve^o^byGcd. 
Slie accordingly bestowed upon him 
the name Coin implying posseseian or 
tBther acquisition. It ia not perhaps 
to be understood from this (hat Eve re- 
ally imagined that the son now born 
was the divine personage promised as 
(be Mesaah, but recollecting the gra- 
cious assurance recorded cb. 3. 15, she 
ifl now on the birth of her Brst-born so 
6iUy persuaded of the truth of Ihe 
piomiae, thai although she may nev- 
be privileged to see the predicted seed ... 
person, yel by faith ehe already posses- 
ses him, and in token thereof bestows 
upon her child a name which should be 
a standing testimony of her feilh lo all 
succeeding generations. Thus ibe pa- 
triarohB, H^. U- 13, 'not having re- 
craved the promises (L e. the things 
promised) but having seen Ihem afar off 
were persuaded of them and embraced 
them.' It is but just, however, to ob- 
serve tbat the words may literally be 
rendered, 'I have obtained a man even 
Jehovah,' and mat) be conadered as ex- 
pressing her eager and pious, though 
mistaken, expectation, that riie above 
I ;omise was now actually ocoomplish- 
ei The primary and usual force of 
Ihe particle OS J'^ plai^ here before 
Jehovah is 10 designate an object- •'•- 



amphalical and demonBlralivB 

,„„ er, and the Targum of Jonathan 

renders ii, 'I haveg'lten aman the an- 
gel of Jehovah,' which was an eslnb- 
ished appellation of the Messiah in the 
otter period of the Jewish church. 
Our first parents must have had thtir 
.ninds directed habitually and wiih 
slrong feelings of iiuerest towards the 
promised seed which was lo triumph 
over the destroyer of their happiness, 
and the birth of their first chUd must 
have been productive of ilie deepest im- 
pressions on their minds, notwith- 
standing wlial they might have observ- 
ed in animals, the severe and unexpflct^ 
ed pains endured could not butoooaaioa 
great distress and alarm. Yet equally 
great would be the delight when the 
pains suddenly ceased, and a new hit- 
man creature was brought lo view- 
Let any tender motlier recollect her 
own feelings on the first eiyoyment of 
this blessing, and let her then try to 
imagine what must have been Ihe leel- 
■ igs of ihe first mother on tlie first oc- 
.Bfiion of a chdd bang brought mlo the 
world I The most, vivid imagination 
must probably fall short of conceiving 
Ihe reality of this most impressive case. 
,H would seem to havebeen an idea n^t 
ely probable, but inarilabU, to Ad- 
a,„ and Eve, that the beauteous ana 
lovely creature thus presented to them 
by the providence of Ihdr God was m- 
deed the destined Deliverer.' J. F. 
Smith. This ia ft plausible view of tiia 
subject, but we sldl incline to the opin- 
ion that in the birth of Cam she did not 
recognise the wished-lbr Redeemer him- 
self, but simply a proof and pledge of 
his appearance in due time. 
2. And sits o^uin bare his 'iriMiH 
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S And in process of lime it 
came to pas?, that Cain brought 
^ of ihe fruit of the ground an of- 
fering unto the LoRn. 

4 And Abel, lie also bronghl of 



GENESIS. 



[B. C. 3873. 



Abel. The name Abd (Heb. b: 
6ei) aignifiea vaniti/, or a soart vanishing 
rapoMT, u term applied by the Pealnii 
to the human race in general. Ps. 3 
S, ' Verily every man at his best eata . 
IS altogether Boniij; (Heb. Hebel).' So 
also the aposlle James, ch. 4. 14, ' "" 
what is your life? It is even a vapour 
that appeareth for a [itlle lime and then 
tanisheth away.' Perhaps his parent: 
secretly overruled to givehiin i 



■ the firstlings of his flock, and ot 
the fal thereof. And (he Lohd 
had •" te,spect unto Abel, and to 
his offering; 






import in alius 



his untimely and mournful end, many 
' ■ ■ " occur in the Scrip- 
II Gen. 6.29. 



Abel It 



''sheep. Hub. 'A 



feeder.-or ahepher ', of a flock,' which 
in ihe original comprehends boih sheep 
and gouts, as appears from Lev. 1. 10. 
Whether these employments were of 
tlieir own selec^n respectively, or ap- 
pointed them by (hen lather, is uncer- 
tain ! but it [a plainly to beinferred thai 
the brothers had been brought up by 
thfo- parents lo habits of active laboui 
■ instead of indolence and ease— an ei- 
«mpla set by the father of the raw 
worthy to be followed by all other fa- 
thiirs. Abel Ihe younger is here named 
before Cain the elder eilher because his 
empinymeni v^as oonaidered 
honourable, or as an intimation of the 
preCBduncy which, as a general fact, the 
younger son was to obtain over the el- 
der. See note on Gen, 9. 24. 

3. In, process of lime. Heb. fjpa 
B1J3"' ai lite end of days. That is, 
probably, at Ihe end qf Ihs jtar, the 
timeat which the feast of the ingatlier- 
ing was afterwMds kept, Ex. 23. 16. 



m of ai 



defimi 









of tl 



year, thoond of the week, or the expi- 



ly set period when this ser- 
vice was to be performed. Adam had 
taught his sons the duty of reUgious 
worship BB well as that of industrious 

toil in aome useful occupation. V 

BtousH. That is, either to the place 
appointed for the special worship of 
God, where the Shekinah or visible glo- 
ry waa displayed, or to Adam as theof- 
ficialmg priest of the family, or, which 
is perhaps still mom probable, brought 
here is to be understood as synonymous 
with <ifered, a usage of very frequent 

occurrence. T Qf ihefruil <f Ihe 

ground an -ifeHng. Heb. hn;a 
linefto, OB ofitoiion, usually rendered 
leal-qlfenng, Lev. 2. 1, 4, T, althougii, 
i it confdsted of flour, cakes, wafers, 
;c., a more correct version would be 
meal-ofering or wheat-qforing. But 
the English word meat, at the time 
when the present translation waa made, 
was applied to farinaceous as well as 
animal aubstances. Thus Prov. 23. 3, 
'Be not desirous of hisdainties, for they 
are deceitful meal (Heb. bread of Ues).' 
1 Sam. 30. 34, ' And Jonathan did eat 
aomcat (Heb. bread, of fond) on the 
second day of the month.' The Min- 
cha when given by one man to anoth- 
er denotes some peculiar dignity in tha 
receiver, of whicli such a gift is ihs ac- 
icnowledgnienl, and is a token of sub- 
jection, or at least submission on the 
part of the ^ter. But when a Mlndirt 
is presented by man to God it usually, 
though not invariably, signifies a blood- 
less ublaiion in contradistinction from 
thennliefto, or bloody aavrijice, which 
constituted Abel's ofiering, though the 
JHiniAa was for (he most pari joined 
■aiSi the Zeba in the snored obla'ions. 
4. Brought ef the JirsUings ^Itia 
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CHAPTER IV 



fiock. Either the firsl-born, which who tells 
God aflervuards, by an express law, 
appropriated to himself, or the choicest 
and beet of the flock; aathecW^fof 
any thing is frequently called the first- 
bom. Job 13. 13. Jer. 31. 19. Hob. 
1^ 23.— T-V Tlu M Hitreqf. Heb. 
' the falnesees of them.' A similar re- 
mark to the Hbova is applicable to this 
term also. The >; of ' ' 






Hoii 



Thus 



.,„..!. la 2, 'Allthei>e5((Heb. thefat) 
of the oil, and all the bsst (Heb. the fat) 
of the wine,' &0. Gen. 45. 19, 'And 
1 will givB yon the good of the land of 
Egypt, and yaehall eat of the fai of 
the land.' Pe. 147. H, 'He filleth 
thee with the finest (Heb. tha fat) of 
the wheat.' The olRmngs of Abel, 
however, we suppose to have been hol- 
ocausts II The Lord had respict 

unio Abel and to hid ofering. That 
is, kindly and favournbly regarded, had 
complacency in. Chal. 'He accepted 
with good will Abel and hie gifts.' As 
the aposlla Heb. 11. 4, informs us that 
God testified his approbation of Abel's 
ofTering, it is reaaonabia to suppose 
(hat thia was done by the viaible token 
of firs from heaven consuming it upon 
the altar. The Hebrew viroid denotes 
to look viilh a rapid and keen glance iff 
S\t eys, indicadng special earnestneaa. 
It is apparently with great propriety 
Oietefore, that Tlieodolion renders it 
,«,rup.r« Mndicdoi ett on fire; upon 
which Jerome remarks, 'How could 
Cainknow that God accepted his broth- 
er's offering and rejected his own, un- 
less the iranslatioii which Theodotion 
has given bo the true oneT If it were 
not by this paruenlar token that Abel 
understood that God was propitious to 
him, it must have been by some other 
equally indubitable. Comp. Lev. 9. 24. 
Jod. 6. 21. I Kinga, 13. 39. a Chron. 
7. 1. For a correct view of the rtason 
of the more ferourahle acceptance of 
Abel's offering, we must have reoouri 
\o the words of the Aposlle H^. 11. 



God a 



(, that 'by/oiift Abel oRer- 



..v) ll 



1 with n 



WickUlT's 

eral exactness renders it, 'a much more 
saciifice,' L e. a more full or completa 
sacrifice. Here by declaring the offer- 
ing of Abel to have been made by feith, 
the writer teaches by necessary impli- 
cation that Cain's offering wasnoJ made 
byfeilh, and hence undoubtedly it is, 
that thesaerificeof Abel la said to have 
been more full, complele, and exceUent 
than Cain's. It was distinguished by 
a principle which the other lacked. 
Cnm undoubtedly hed a general belief 
or persuasion that God would accept 
his oblation, for the very act of offering 
a sacrifice involves the persuaMon of 
the saorificer that it would be aceqjla- 
ble. But the faith here spoken of is of 
B. more particular kind. It ie evident 
from the context that the faith which 
the aposde celebrates is a pi-oepeelite 
faith in Chrlil. Faith tlien JD Christ 
was the faith of Abel, and this feith 
was that which Cain wanted. H!s of- 
fering was a mere acknowledgment ot 
God as abeneCaetor. It was just what 
a self- righteous heart would offer. It 
plainly evinced thnt he recognised no 
material breach between bim and his 
Creator, nor any need of confeaston f f 
sin or dependence on an alonemint 
He had indeed ao far a sense of reli- 
gious obligation as to thank God for 
^e benefils of his providenie hut ha 
evidently thought it snfiicient to trust 
solely to the divuie mercy and his own 
good works for acceptance. Bnt as 
this was virtually denying the only re- 
vealed plan of grace and pardon to sin- 
ners, his offering was rejected. His 
conduct showed that he preferred the 
oondnaions of hia own reason to the 
express appointment of his Creator. 
The two brothers therefore may be 
coUMdered as tlierepresentalives nf two 
great clasaea of men found in all ages, 
one of whom serve God merely accord 
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5 Bui unto Cain, and to his of- 
fering, he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wioili, " and his 
countenance fell. 

6 And the Lord said unto Cain, 



ing to the light of nalutalreasoi;. which 
instead of dictating the propriety of an- 
imal sacrificfls, would simpis' require 
the expression of thanksgiving and 
homage, while the other have a single 
eye tn the divine precept as to ihe true 
mode of seeking Glod, and always re- 
cognise the principle laid clown by the 
apostle, Ileb. 9. 22, that 'without the 
diedding of blood there is no remission.' 
6. Cain was very wrolh. Displeas- 
ed, diaaffBcled, angry. The originaL 

get,orfiercerB9oniment. Hewasindig- 
nant at the marks of the divine favour 
besto wed upon Abel and denied to him- 
self. His eye was evil because Ood 
was good. He waa not only angry 
with his Maker for not accepting his 
serviees, but enraged with his brother 
because he was evidendy the object of 
Ihe divine complacency rather than 
himaelE Theeicelleneeof Abel's char- 
acter served only to add fuel to (ha 
flame. His virtues were his faults; so 
(rue is it that Ihe wicked dislike the 
f;aad (or no other cause than their 
Euodness — an awful argument of the 
de^ depravity of our nature. Cain 
hated in his brother the divine image 
as much aa he envied him the divine 
fiivour. The light of his brother's ex- 
ample was oScnsive to his eyes; and 
re sought to extinguish 



IT His 



^c fell. Tha 



is, it henceforward assumed a downcast, 
gtoomy, sullen aspect. The workings 
of his envious and mnlicioua spirit 
showed themselves in his looks, 
Ki9 the gathering cloud before the I 
nest were a presage of the terrible result 
(hat followed. 



t Ihou 



[B. C. 3875 
roth? and why 



Why a 

is thy countenance lallen ; 

7 If thou doest well, shalt thou 
not be accepted ? and if ihou do- 
est not well, sin lieth at the daor. 
And unto thee sliall be his desire, 
and ihou shall rule over him. 



7. If Hum doesi iwH, or Ileb. ' doesl 
gooJ.' By which we are taught thai 
what God esteems well-doing consiats 
not so much in oulwatd offenngs or 
services as in ihe state of the heart, in . 
a truly pious spirit, and especially in 
the exercise of a simple faith in Ihe di- 
vine declarations and promises. ' In 
words it is plainly tmplitd that 









the business of his sacrifice ; and that 
Cain acted ' not well,' i. e. unrighteous- 
ly, in the business of Ais sacrifice. This 
righteousness in Abel, by which he ob 
lained the preference to his brother, th» 
apostle ascribes to his 'faiih.' Hera 
we see that the Grst act of worMp 
uhtcA God accepled with open marks of 
approhalion, was a sacri^e, m which 
the life of one of his creatures was de- 
voudy offered up to him ; and (hat 
what made it acceptable was ib^ faiih 

tained two poinls : (I.) That sacrifice 
was from (he beginning acceptable lo 
God ; and (2.) That faith made it so.- 
Nolhing is more absurd dian to ima- 
gine Ihal God could ever be gratified or 
appeased by the destruction of his crea 
tures. Such an action is not in itsett 
acceptable to God; and therefore noth- 
ing but d-uty could make it acceptable; 
and nothing but the command of Ood 
could make it a duty in (he case before 



No a. 



is just or good 



•nformahle (o ihe 
■aill qf God either revealed or estab- 
lished in the natiu^ of things. But that 
such an action as this was conforma- 
ble lo t 



known by r 

commanded g thoreftire the re 



^ by b 
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i« could only arise ftom obedience, and 
obedience (alone) could justify it.' Del- 
onsy, Thua the divine instiiulion of 
sacrifices would Beem lo be unqueslion- 

able. U Stalt Ihm not be accepttd? 

An inlerroesti™ earrying with il the 
forreof an affirmation i implying that 
the pii.iciple of the divine dealings was 
so well known to Cain, that be might 
be direcily and confidently appealed to 
respecting it. The scope of tha pas- 
sage is clearly to Inlimate that God's 
respect to sincere obedience was impar- 
tial! that be rewarded it wherever h« 
found ili and that if Cain's offering 
was not equally acceptable with that 
of his brother, the fenlt was purely his 
own. He had only lo evince the same 
|)iety of spirit with Abel to recave (he 
same tokens of approbation.— The oii- 
ginal word for oixeplance properly sig- 
nifies lifting up, dejialion, erceHmcji, 
and points not only to the removal of 
bis sadness, of that gloomy and deject- 
id air which he exhibited, and the lifl- 
ng up of his face in the eiectness oj 
nnsciouB innocence, but also that prc- 
.cdenct and preeminencs which formed 
1 part of his birthright as the eldei 
irother. In Ihis sense the word un- 
questionably occurs Gen. 49. 3, 'Reu- 
ben, thou ar! my first-born, my might, 
and ihe beginning of my slrengtb, the 
escellency of dignity (Heb, ^!*a de- 
votion, eminence).' From Ihe latter 
clause of the verse it is evident tbi 
God alludes lo the prerogatives of tl; 
birthright which Cain would be In r 
danger of losing if his conduct we 

such as it ought to bs. V And if 

thoa doest nol tnell, tin Hefft ai Ihe dooi 
Heb. f-"^ eroucAett, That is, th 
guilt and punishment of sin await (hee; 
deserved judgment shall follow close 
upon thy transgression; i 
like a fierce mastiff or furious beast 
of prey crauohing, as il were, 
very door of thy house lo seia 
(hee unawares. By enclosing these 
words in a parentbesis, a far 



ind salis&ctoiy view of the cobi.renc; 
if the verse is obtained and the com- 
noil, but somewhat forced version, 'a 
liD-offering,' rendeicd unnecessary. 
The sense of the passage, then, may b« 
given thus;— 'If then doest well, shall 
enjoy the appointed preemi- 



~^t (butiftb 



well, E 



ishaU 



door) and unio ti 
(jiiious respect, and ihou 
shall rule over him.' This conatmc- 
on brings the first and lost clauses of 
le verse into immediate connection, 
ad in such a way, if wa mistalie not, 
i to afibrd the only true key to the 
ilerpretation,— 'There are some who 
aSecl to smile at the idea of am lying 
at the door : it is, however, an Eastern 
unacquaint- 
ed with Scripture, what he understands 
lying at the threshold of iha 
door; he will immediately apeak of it 
as the guilt of some great crime which 
the owner had committed. A man ac- 
cused of having murdered a child, would 
he accosted in the fbllowlng language! 
■-' If you have done this, think not to 
escape; nol for sin will ever lie at your 
door; it will descend from generation 
to generation.' To a man accused of 
having committed anv other dreadful 
crime, it would be said, ' Ah ! if I had 
done it, do I not know sm would ever 
lie at my doorT The idea is sin per- 
sonified in the shape of some fierce an- 
imal crouched at the door. Its crimi- 
nality and punishment remain. Ta- 
king the other view of it, eecms to 
amount to this; Now, Cain, if thou 
doest well that will be thy excellency, 
thou shall be accepted : but if thou do- 
est nol well, it is a matter of no very 
great consequence, because there ia. a 

sin-ofiering at tby door.' Roberts. 

IT Unto thee shall bcjiii desire. That 
is, Abel's deaire. Sfe this phrase ei 
plained in the note on (ien. 3. 16. That 
the respect and honour implied in this 
espression was a disiini;tion of the eld- 
er brother formiii« an important part 
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8 And Cain talked with Abel Caia j 
bis brotlicr; and il came to pais brotl.e 
wiien they wtre in tlie tield, that 



f ihe binhright is clear from Gen. 27. 
39, ' Let people serve thee and niilione 
bow down 10 ihee; be lord over thy 
brethren, and Ul Ihy molher'a sons boic 
daien to Siee,' U, as Venema supposE'S, 
Cain understood from the tokens of [he 
divine approbaiion towards Abel ihBt 
he had forfeired the binhright and thai 
il was now iranaferred to the younger 
brother, it will acuounl more satisAic- 
torily for the settled hatred which now 
look paeeeseion of his breaau Ii 
makes the case of Cain also entirely 
anitlagous to that of Esau and of Jo- 
seph's brethren, whose disafTeclion to- 
wards the favoured one arose from pre- 

Gen. 37. 3, 4. 

7. And Cain talked Tuilh Abd Ms 
broOur. Heb. 'And Cain said unto 
Abel his brother;' afttT which there is, 
in many of the Hebrew copies, a blank 
space leA, as if something had been 
omitted. Accordingly the Sept. and 
Sam. versions axipply the supposed 
omiatdon by addin^t fhe words, ' Lei us 
go into the fjelds;' but for such a sup- 
plement there is no authority beyond 
conjeclme, nor is it at all necessary. 
The meaning prohabty is that Cain dis- 
sembled his haired, conversing Ctedy 
and familiarly vjiih bis brother, till an 
opportunity occurred of executing bis 
murderoDB purpose. Had he disclosed 
the sentiments of his heart, he would 
liave put his brother on his guard ; 
whereas by feigning affection towards 
him he would remove all fear and sus- 
picion from the mind of bis intended 
iriotim, and thus facilitate the accom- 
plishmenl of the fatal deed. To simi- 

in all ages. It was thus thalJoabsJew 
Abnerand Amasa; 2 Kings 3.36, 27. 
He sent messengers after Abner, and 
Uiok Mat aside U the gat« to e/icak idllt 
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igainst Abel lii« 



him luidly.' 2 Sam. m 9, III, 'To 
Amasa he said, Art ihou in health, my 
brolherl and took him by the beard 
to iiiss him;' but these pretences ot 
friendship, like those of Coin on this 

to their persons that he might with 
surer efltct strihe the dagger to their 
hearts. In like manner Absalom coin- - 
passed the murder of Amon, making a 
hospi table euterla in m en I a cover to effect 
the destrucdon of his brother in the 
midst of his convivial mirth. Viewed 
in this Ughfthe treachery of Cain aw- 
fully enhanced his guilt asB fi-airicide. 
Had it been (he efTect of sudden wralh, 
though criminal beyond expression, yet 
ive feehnga would have 
apology for him ; but be- 
ing the result of premediialion and con- 
X, of deceit and treachery, its 
ily is increased an hundred-fold. 






agaii 



at Abel hi 



'n-olh- 



; and elejc him. ' And wherefore 
slew he him 7 Because his own worka 

evil and his brother's righteous,' 
IJohn, 3. 12. Inlhiafeariy transaction 
we trace the lefptitnalo results of an 
' idulged envious spirit There is in- 
deed such a connection between the Wnks 
of the chain of evils mentioned by the 
apostle, 'envy, debate, deceit, murder,' 
that wherever the first is hnrbonred the 
would follow of course, if God in 
bis infinite mercy did not interpose to 
limit the operation of our sinful propen- 
'O envy, the corroave of all 

ids, and the root of all desperate 

s ! The same cause thai moved 
Satan to destroy the first man, Ihe 

moves thVsecoiid man lo doalroy 
the third.— If there be an evil heart 
there will be an evil eye i— and if both 
these, there will be an evil hand. Thera 

was an envy that was not bloody; 

inact, yet inafiection.' Bp.HaU, 
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9 IT And the 
Cain, e Where 
er 7 And he sa 
Am 1 my hrothe 


CHAPTER IV. 

Lord said unto 10 And he said 
s Abel Ihy broth- thou done 1 the v 
d, " I Itnow nol : brother's blood i cr 
r'3 keeper? from the ground. 


10, 

What bast 
oice of thy 
etii unlo me 



Death thus began its rayages, and the 
Srst man ihal died, died a martyr for 
religion. ButlhoughhispaTBnta'heortB 
must have bled over the mangled re- 
mains of (heir son, yel they doublless 
;r pangs for living Cai 






eL He d 



from 



earth, I 



,n faith; I 



He was the first of 
ihsnuble — .. , . , 

human kind who entered the abodes of 
(lie blessed. 

9. Where is Abel Ihy bret 
question proposed not for the sake of 
obtaining information, but to awaken 
in lbs culprit a sense of his crime and 
thus to lead him to repentance. The 
words ' thy brother' would tend to re- 
mind him of the tender ties of flesh 
and blood which he had broken, and if 
he had any workings of conacianee re- 
maining within him, must have pierced 
him to the quick. The <arcu 
affords moreover a striking ins 
the divine forbearance that God should 
have dagned to hold a colloquy with 
one whom hia jastice might have smit- 
ten down by a sudden stroke. But he 
would set an example of clemency 
by affording to the most gudty an op- 
portunity of speaking in his own de- 
fence. ^ I kno-iB not, am Imy broth- 
er's keeper? Alas! how inseparable the 
connection between guilt and falsehood 1 
He who dares 



witha 



! It would 



hardly be possible to express in human 
language a reply more fraught with 
felsehood, insolence, and contempt of di- 
vine authority than is couched in these 
words. He not only boldly denies ali 
knowledge of the fact, bu! 
mg hardihood charges impertinence up- 
on his Judge in putting to bim ihia 



if he had no nght t( 
rogate him respecting it! 'Am I my 
brother's keeper.' Is lie not capni'leof 
taking care of himself 7 Doia he need 
a guardian'! or was I appointed ono 
over himl Had he been innocent iht 
question would have awakened the 
deepest anxiety in Ills bosomi for a 
kindly concern for those who arc near 
to us by kindred is not only one of the 
first duties of religion, but one of the 
most instinctive promptings of nature. 
But what a hardened inditlerenoe to a 
brother's fale is indicated m every 
word, and what fearful impiety must 
that have been which could give rise to 
such an answer ! Indeed were it not 
for the indisputable record of the facts, 
i[ would be scarcely conceivable llial a 
worm of the dust sliould have beea 
guilty of such heaven-daring efironlery. 
10. The imte qf Oiy brother's btoad 
crisih to me from the ground. Ho had 
effectually silenced hia brother's voice j 
80 that no testimony could be borne 
by him. But die blood which he had 
shed had a voice which cried aloud ; a 
voice which reached the throne of Al- 
mighty God and brought him down to 
plead the cause of injiu^ innocence. 
Indeed every an has a voice which 
speaks powerfully in the ears of God, 
and cr.Us for vengeance on the head of 
him who has committed iu But it is 
nol always that the vengeance wakes 
BO suddenly aa in the present instance. 
The Hebrew instead of voice of chy 
brothei-'s bkiod' has ^ voice of thy broth 
er's bloods,' which the ChaWee Tar- 
gum thus interprets ;— ' The voice of the 
bloods of the generationa (the mulu- 
tudcBofjustraen) which should have 
proceeded from thy brother.' The word 
however in the plurd usually sigrifiei 
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II And HOW art thou cursed 
from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy hroch- 
er's blood from, thy hand. 

13 When thou tillest the "round, 
it shall not henceforth yield unto 



13 And Cain said i 
Lord, My punishment i 
than I can hear, 



■m.'jrtdeT and it9 consequent guilt, and 
the habituHl perpetrators of ibis crime 
ore called by the Psalmist, Pa. S. 7, 
■meiio/" iioorfs.' Tliis is probably ita 
import here. The original for cridk is 
in the plural agre^ng wilb blooifs — ' nre 
crying' — an idiom of pecuhar emphaaia, 
which cannot wdl be iransferr^ into 
Englisli. In allusfon to and by way of 
contrast to this blood of Abel demand- 
ing lengeance, it is said, Heb. 13. 34, 
that the blood of Chrisl speakelh bel- 
ter things than the blood of Abel, L e. 
cries iOrpsrdoti. 

11. Cv.Tsei Jtoia the earik. Heb. 
rt3TS» ei-ound. Thai is, in reeard to 
the ground! as far aa the ground ia con- 
cerned. Thai ground which had drank 
the blood of a murdered brother was to 
become an instrument of inflicting the 
merited punishment upon the guilty 
frsirioide. Nature herself is here rep- 
resented as setting Iier face against one 
who had violated the most sacred oi 



The 



irlh \e 



harden her bosorn against the cruel 
wretch, who could so far conquer every 
fraternal feeling as to shed the blood of 
in unollending brother. Tho precise 
mantur in which ihis part of the sen- 
tence was to be carried into eflecl ia 
described m the en suing verse. 

12. B shall not kencefarHi yield ujiio 
thee her ttrenglh. Heb. 'It shall not 
add to yield.' A further explanation of 
llip curse denounced above. The earth, 
as a general rule, was designed (o aflbrd 
its occupants sus/<!nancd and selllcment. 
But both these are in great measure 
here denied to Cain. The ordinary 
■mount of labour would not suffice to 
procure the-Ordnary returns from the 



cultivated soil A curse superadded to 
the ori^nal one denounced for Adam's 
offence should cause the earth compar- 
atively to withhold its increase; and 
not only so ic should, in a sense, deny 
him a permanent abode. He was 
thenceforth to become a fugitive and a 
vagabond in the earth, condemned to 
perpetual disgrace and reproach among 
Instead of dwelling in peace 
among his own family and kindred, he 
banished iioni their society, 
and compelled to withdraw to some 
distant and lanely part of the eardi, as a 
wretched outcast abhorred and rejected 
of all his kind. To this were to be ad- 
ded the stings of a guilty conscience, 
the perpetual disquietude and horror 
that would not fail to haunt the breast 
of the first murderer. Yet even in this 
severe sentence there was a mixture of 
mercy, inasmuch as he was not imme- 
diately cut off but had space given him 
to repent ; for God js long-suflering and 
not willing that any should perish. 

13. Ml/ puniehmeiii is greater than I 
can bear. Heb. "ijiy my iniquUi/, my sin. 
But we have elsewhere remarked (ch. 
19. 15,) thai the original fbr sin is often 
another term for the ptin- 
ishmeni of sin, and such is perhaps the 
rendering here. Yet it may be re- 
marited that the Heb. will admit the 
rendering, 'My sin is greater than can 
be forgiven," as if it were the exelama- 
who was just sinking in de- 
spair. This mode of speech, it appears, 
mon in the East. 'Has a 
person committed a great crime; he will 
the offended individual and pite- 
oualy plead for mercy, and at intervals 
keep crying, 'Ah, my guilt is too great 
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]4 "Behild, thou hast driven 
me out (his day from the face of 
the earth ; and i from thy face shall 
I be hid i and I shall be a fugitive 
and a vagabond in the earth ; and 
it shall come to paas, <" that every 
one that fiaileth me shall slay me. 



to be forgiven. My hopes are gone' ' 
RaberU. On the whole, however, the 
former ia, we tbink, the correct in- 
lerproiatiun, and yot we know not thai 
it ia nixessatily to be underBtood aa 
B criininulion of ihs eentonee of (he 
Judge. We tnke it rather as the volun- 
tary uoknowledgment and reoilalof the 
overwhelming yet deserved misery 
which he had brought upon himself by 
his murderous act. As human natare 
IB constituted, we see not how the in- 
ivardiuBuppreasible voice of conscience 
iould have failed to respond to the sen- 
tence uttered agauist liim, and if it did 
so respond, it is scarcely conceivable 
Uiat these words were ihoae of rcmon- 
ttriMce. They were rather ft natural 
esclamation in view of the fearful 
\maeiiaences of hia guilt of which he 
had now become sensible, and which 
■hfigoes onto specify at length ii 
ensuingverse. Whether ihtire wai 
thing of liia working of penitence in 
his confession, does not appear from 
the text. The probabi|.ityisthat it 
the prompting of remorse rather than 
of godly sorrow, and so was merely 
equivalent to the extorted confession of 
Judas, Mat 27. i, 'I have sinn ' 
that I have betrayed the innocent blood.' 
14 ITum. luKl drtTin me out this 
day. He now proceeds to spedfy the 
eireumatances which conspired to make 
his doom so inlolerablej and so well 
assured is he of the ejteculion of ihe 
he speaks of it as already 

,mpliihed. IF I^-om the fa 

■,arlh. Heb. 'from the face c 
iiid.' Thai is, from that region 



15 And the Lord said unto 
him, Theuefore whosoever slay- 
eth Cain, VKiigeance shall be ta- 
ken on him, " seven-fold. And 
the Lord "set a mark upon Cain, 
lest any finding him shoiiid kil' 



which I have hitheilo inhabited and 
cullivaled. The original is noi the 
word usually rendered earlh {y-^), 
but a term of narrower import frequent- 
ly implying Wisrf or improved gi-mnd 
(nail*), as in V. 11. It is evident thai 
il cannot mean earili m its largest sense, 
for HI that he was to be a fuj^dve and 

vagabond. V From thy face shaU / 

be hid. That is, from Ihe place where 
thy presence is most peculiarly mani- 
fested, from the visible symbols of thy 
glory, and so from converse and com- 
munion with thee. See on v. 16. T 

Eeery one lliat finddk me ehatl slay me. 
Willaltempt to slay me, will be prompt- 
ed to do it. Mr. Roberts remarks that 
modern usages of speech among the 
Orientals illustrate ibia language of 
Cain. ' Has a man escaped from pris- 
on i the people say, ' Ah, all men will 
catch and bring ihatfellow back.' Has 
a man committed murder; 'Ah, aU 
men will kill that murderer.' This 
means, the feeling will be universal ; 
all will deshe to have that individual 
punished.' The question may here be 
asked whom, besides his father and 
mother, Cain had to fearl To this li 
may be answered, that as the death of 
Abel probably occurred somewliat up- 
wards of a hundred years from the ere 
ation, ch. 5. 5, and Adam had many 
sons and daughters besides those be-e 
mendoned, ch. 5. 4, the population ot 
the earth might at this time have in- 
creased to many hundreds or even 
thousands of smds. It was by no 
means the object of the sacred writer 
la give a full account of all Adam's 
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16 ^ AnJ Cain p went out from dw' 
tae presence of the Lonn, i 



chiliiren nnd th^r desMndanls, b 
narmle more espedally Ihe hip'ory of 
itiat line of his posterity from which 
thepromiaed seed was to spring. 

15: Therefore. That is, in order to 
prevent ihia, I announce to thea that 
whosoever aiayalh lliee, 'vengeance 
shall be token on him seven-fold,' i. b. 
ha shall be far mora severely punished 
than Cain himself. fTeum/oirf is equiv- 
alent to many-fold, a definite fiir an 
indefinirfl mode of speech, as often 
elaewhffl-e, Lev. 26. 2S. Ps. 1% 7. God 
havingvirtuallysaid to Cain, 'vengeance 
ia mine, I will repay,' it would hove 
bean adaring usurpation for any one lo 
have taken the aword out of bis hand, 
and such an act as he would cause to 

heavenged seven-fold. II The Lord 

oJSo sel a mark -upon Cain. Or, Hah. 
' the. Lord appointed a sign to Cain.' 
The original word here employed (:ns 
olh) often signifies o sign, laken, or 
memorial by which something is con-' 
firmed or brought to remembrance. 
Thus Is.T. 10, 'The Lord spake unto 
Ahai saying, Ask thee o sign (:ns) of 
Ihe Lord thy God.' So also v. 14, 
'Therefore iha Lord thy God shall give 
you a eign (nls)-' Jud. 6. 17, ' Jf now 
I have found grace in thy sight, then 
show me a sigji (ms) that thou lalk- 
BSt with mo.' The lisn here said to 
be appointed lo Cain ia.uudouhledly to 
be imderstood in the same manner. Il 
was some kind of notijkation to him, 
perhaps by a 8en«!bt8 rairado, of the 
truth of the promise respecting his per- 
sonal safety. Accordingly it is well 
rendered in the Greek, 'God set a sign 
before Cain to persuade him that who- 
soever should find him should not kill 
hmi.' Aa to ita being a visible mark, 
Brand, or stigma affixed to his person, 
(here is no ground whatever for such 
an opbioii.— Il would seem that Cain 



warning to otheis of ihu direful efiucli 
of giving way lo malignant pasaiona, 
and as a living monument of tlie pow- 
er of a guilty conacience. ' God is not 
obliged to send a sinner to the place of 
the dnmned in order to punish him 



recall h 



leMa 



ider Imii a 
ror to himaelf and al! about him.' 
Fuller. To aomeihing of thia kind tbe . 
Psalmist probably alludes Pa. 59. 11, 
' Slay them not, lest my peo]ile forget j 
scBttar them by thy power.' Hob. 
'make them lo wander aa fiigilives,' 
ea did Cain. The divine forbesrani^ 
by thus prolonging his life 
msly afforded him spate for re- 

Cain Tuent out from. Sis ■presoKB 
; Lord. Heb. 'from before the 
face of Jehovali.' That is, from the 
of Cod's special prestmce, from 
at of hia woraliip, from the hah 
I of hiB Shekinab, from the soci- 
ety of his father and family, and con- 
sequently from the only chiu'ch which 
God than had upon earth. Iiwasthere- 
fore a virtual excommunication from 
the highest reliffous privileges which 
could then be enjoyed \ hi the contra- 
ry of thia, vii. to come Into God'a prcs 
ence, or before his face, to dwell in his 
lurts, ia spoken of aa the chief of all 
bleaMugs and th^ object of the most ar 
dent aspiralions of hia saints, Ps. 9i). a 
Ps. 17. 15. If thia be the import of the 
words (and we know of none so prob- 
able), il bears a vary favourable appear- 
nce virith respect to the state of ihipgs 
I Adam's ftmily. It implies that ihft 
'orshipof God was there kept up, aid 
thai God was with them. Indeed il it 
ilablished there, il appfar? to 



have 

I'hich ihet< m 



to believe w 
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17 And Cain knew his wife, 
and slie conceived, and bare 
Enoch: and he builded a eiiy, 

. t and called the name of ihe city 
after the nsme of his sou Enoch. 

18 And unto Enoch Was born 
Irad : and had begat Mehujael : 



ever the caaa when once it had begun 

Ir) be obacrved. IT Duxltin, iht land 

qf Sod. So named from the evenl, 
from the cLroiimstaoce of Cain's dwell- 
ing there. Sod is the original word 
tararagaiond, and the toirf i^f Nod 
is properly the land qf tite vagrancy ol 
the wretched oiitcBse who was con- 
demned to wander up and down in it. 
The soma term is employed by David 
in Pa. 56. 8, in speaking of hie unset- 
tled and wandering life; 'Thoulell^t 
my iBajuUnnga ("in] nodi). 

17. And Cain ftneio his wife. Al- 
though the inlarniartiage of near kin- 
dred was afterwards forbidden and ac 
counted incest, yet in the infancy of Ihi 
world, this law, from the necessity o 
the case, must have been dispensed 
with, and brotbers must have lalten 
thar asters to wife. Cuin's wife i 
nndoubtedly his sister and married 
fore the death of Ahel, for aRer that 
event it can scarcely he supposed that 
any woman would he willing to con- 
nect herself wuh such a miserable fta- 

tiidds. H And he buili a city. Heb. 

' was building,' i- e. he engaged in and 
biiaiadhimself about ihisenlerprise. He 
was perhaps prompted to embark in 
this nnderlahinB partly to divert his 
mind and prevent it fi-om preying upon 
itself, and partly to provide for his secu- 
rity against the apprehended violence 
ofolher branches of Adam's family. It 
18 no Unusual ihmg for men to alleinpt 
10 iitille the inward convictions and dis- 
quietude ■>! their minds by plunging 
deep into the busy caias of the world. 
H Ccdled Ihe name qf Uie cUy ajl^ 



andMehnjael begat Melhtiaaeh 
id Melhttsael begat Lamech. 

19 Tf And Lamech look tinlo 
m two wives : ihe name of ihe 
le iwas Adah, and the name of 
e other Zillah. 

20 And Adah bare Jabai: he 
as Ihe father of such as dwell in 
nts, and of ew:h as have caitie. 

( name qfhii son Enoch. Perhaps 
from the consciousness that his own 
name was odious and infamous. But 
he would still periietuale the name of 
his family in coimection with (ho city 
which he had founded. The drcum- 
stance reminds us of the words of the 
Psalmist, Ps. 49. 11, 'Their inward 
thought is, that iheir houses shall con- 
done for ever, and ihar dwelling-places 
10 all generations ; they call di^r lands 
after their own names.' Enoch (Heb, 
Chunoch) means initiated or dedicated. 
Why be was so called it is mipossihla 
to determine. 

18. Unto Enocft was bom Irad, &c 
The names here recited were doubtless 
those of the first-born, through whom 
the sacred genealo^ts are generally 
reckoned. There is nothing peculiarly 
worthy ofnote in respect to the person 
composing this hue, except the remark- 
able reSBinbiance of the names to 
those of the descendants of Selh men- 
tioned in the subsequent chapter — a cir- 
cumstance for which it is difficult to 
account. Thar ages arc not mentioned, 
and the list is very quickly despatched, 
as if unworthy of being dwelt upon. 

19. Lamech iookunlo him too wives. 
The first recorded instance of poly- 
gamy i a ptaolice which direcdy con- 
iravenes ihe original ordinance of heav- 
en, that (wo only shuuid constitute 
one flesh, and for introducing which 
Lamech is here condemned to mitmona 
notoriety as long as me aacreo narra 
live shall be read. 

30. Ifte /affter if such ai, d'WetZ in 
teals, &a. Heb. ' the father Jil the in 
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21 And his broilier's name wivs 
Jubal : he was [he ' father of all 
such as handle (he harp and or^ian. 

33 And Zillah, she also bare 
Tubal-cain, an instrucior of every 
artificer in brass and iron : and 



[B. C. 3ST- 



lah. 



of Tubal-c; 



habilerof llie lent and cotile.' CI 
'themttsler.' The original author, 
visor, or founder of any panicular craft 
or calling is termed the father of 
ss follow h. Jnba] sel the Rrst e: 
pie of that unsettled, nomadic mo 
life which was adopted in after agea by 
those whose proprrly conmsled prii 
pallf in flocks and herds, and who fi^m 
residing in tents instead of more per- 
manent habita lions could easily trans- 
fer themselves from ono region to 
another as the prospect of water or 
pasturage should chance to invite. In 
later times the descendants of Ishmnel, 
the wandering Bedouin Arabs, have 
been peculiarly noted for these roving 
habits.- — 'IT Aiid of suck as hare cat- 
tle. Gr. 'feedersof callle.' The literal 
import of the original is pcusession, from 
the fact that in the early agea of the 
world men's principal possessions con- 
sisted in flocks and herds. The 'father 
of such as have cattle' is the title of 
him who first set the ei:ample of keep- 
ing and managing cattle, or who fol- 
lowed ilie shepherd's occupation, 

21. The fatlitrr qf aU ^lA as handle 
the harp and the organ. Chal. 'The 
master of all that play on the psaltery 
and of Buchas knowmusic' TheHeb. 
term for organ has the import of loae- 
liTtcca or delight, bat upon the precise 
form and construction, of these instm- 
menls we cannot pronounce with much 
certainty. They are perhaps general 
terms for all stringed and wind instru- 
ments. The harp {TOU kinnoar) of 
the Hebrews seems to have resembled 
the modern inslmmenl in its form. It 
'lad tea strings, and ia 1 Sam, 16. 23, 



the 
Naan 

23 And Lamei;h said unto hi? 
wives, Adah and Zillah, Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my speech: tor I 
have slain a man to iny wounding, 
and a young man to my hurl. 

David is expr^sly described as playing 
upon it with his hand ; but it appears 
from Josephus that it was also struck ■ 
or played upon widi a plectrum or bow. 
It seems to have been light and porta- 
ble, as vre find David playing upon it, 
as he danced before the ark. It was 
called by the Hebrews, ' the pleasant 
instrument,' and was not only used in 
tlieir religious solemnities, but also in 
their private entertainments and occa 
sions of enjoyment. The organ (3315 
oogab) certainly could not resemble 
the modern mstrumenl of that name. 
It is supposed to have been a kind of 
flute, composed of one or two, and af- 
terwards of about seven pipes of reeds, 
of unequal length and thickness, joined 
together; being nearly identical with 
thepipe of Pan among the Greeks, or 
thai simple instrument called a 'mouth- 
organ,' which is still in common use in 
some countries of Europe. 

22. Tubal-cam. From this name 
comes, by very obvious derivation, the 
Creek Vukan the name of the fabled 
god of smiths. H hstmclcir. Heb. 

whetter or sharpener i' he whose pre- 
cepts and example first set the mgeiiu- 
ily of men at work in fabricating the 
various implements of brass and iron 
which are so indispensable in the arts 
agriculture, architecliTe, and the dif- 
ferent mechanical occuj^ations, 

23. I hare stain a man to my mound- 
ing, &c. Ilie Heb, particle renderoi' 
'for* sometimes has a conilitional mean, 
ing, eqiuvalcnl to if, allhougli, svjijio 
ting Ihat. It is not unlikely, therefore 
thai Lamech's words ate to be unoer- 

itood, not as relating a matter of l«a 
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24 • If Cain shall be avenged 
seven-fold, truly Lamech seveniy 
and seven-fold. 

25 X\ And Adam knew his wife 
again, and she bare a -son, and 
I called his name Seth : For God, 
eaid she, halh appointed me an- 



CHAPTER IV. 

otherseed instead of Abel_ i 



Cain slet 






26 And to Seih, <■ 
there was born a son; and he 
called his name Enos: then be- 
gan men • to call upon the name 
of the Lord. 



which had actually happened, but as 
intimating the consequences of such a 
fact, provided il should happen. ' Sup- 
pose thai when designedly and danger- 
ously wounded ; ■ iiurderouB weap- 
on, in the hand of aruffian,! should slay 
my aasailanl, whether a grown man 
or a daring youth, yet as it would 
be done in self defence, I should not 
incur the guilt of murder. For if the 
man that should have killed Cam, who 
slew his brotiier idiluiul prmnKatiim, 
wero to be punished seven-fold, then he 
who should undertake to inflict ven- 
geance upon me for alayinf; a man in 
my otm defence, shall be punished sev- 
enty and BBven-fold;' Thusoiie sinner 
takes liberty lo sin from the suepenaion 
of judgmeni towards another. The 
speech was prompted, perhaps, by La- 
.-neeh's having whneased the mischiev- 
ous effects of some of his sons' newly- 
invenled instrurnenla of iron and brass, 
wluch probably began (o be wielded lo 
the mjiiry or destruction of human life. 
The Chal. renders the passage, 'For I 
Have not killed a man that I should 
bear sm for him; nor destroyed 






d should be 



consumed for him." The speech 
homiatichs, according (o the genius or 
Hebrew poetry, and, as it seems, not 
written by Moses, but handed down by 
tradition.— Thus ends the account of 
iho murilarer Cain. We htBr no more 
of bia poBtarily, unless it be as tempi- 
era of ' the Bons of God,' till they wore 
»11 swepi away by the deluge ! 

2B. Callsi his name Setli. Heb. CiB 
M^ put, aplitini'd; a name bestowed 



by Eve, but doubtless with Adam's 
concurrence, implying especially thai 
he was siibsitCvied for his sldn brother. 

IT Another seed. Another child ; 

the term seed b^ng applied lo a single 
individual, as it is also Gen. 21. 13, and 
3a 8. This usage confirms the apos- 
tle's argnment, Gal. 3. 16, ' He aaith 
not, and to seeds, as of many i but aa 
of one, and to thy seed, which ia Christ.' 
—The manner in wliich the mother of 
mankind epeaka on this occasion is 
much m favour of her personal religion. 
Thelanguageimplies,thatthoaghatfirst 
she haddoated upon Cdn,yet as the bro- 
thers grew up, and developed their res- 
pective characters, Abel was preferred. 
He was the child in whom all the hopes 
of the family seem to have concentra- 
ted ; and therefore when he fell a sacri- 
fice to bia brother's cruelty, it was con- 
sidered as a very heavy loss. She was 
not without a son when Seth was 
bom, for Cain was yet alivei but he 
was eonwdered as none, or as worse 
than nons, and therefore when Seth 
was born, she hoped lo find in him a 
successor to Abel. And ao il proved; 
for his was doubtleaa the family in 
which the true religion was preserved 
in after ages. 

26. CaUed kta name Enos. Heb. 
ffllja Enoshi i. e. sick, weak, sorrow- 
ful, miserable; so called perhaps from 
the prevailing degenerate state of (he 

world at that lime. IF Then began 

men to call upon ike nami ijf the Loi-d, 
The true import of these woros, as 
read in the onginal, is somewhat diffi- 
cult to be delermined. As the Heb. 
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temi for 'began' will admit of btang 
rendered pri[faned or prqfajidy began, 
the Jcwisli interpreters for the most 
part understand it of the romn 
mem of idalatr}>, whichconsists . 
fanely calling upoa and worshipping 
idaU under the name and titles of tlis 
true God, and thus aa marking the be- 
ginnings of that great degeneracy 
which finally led to the destruction of 
(he earth and its guilty inhabitants li 
the flood. Accordingly, the Chaldi 
Targinn reads il,' Then lire sons of me 
left of)' from praying in the name i 
the Lord,' or, 'became profane so ihi 
they prayed not.' The morecommo 
iiilerjiretation, however, is, that aboi 
tbia lime there began 1o be a moi 
marked separation on iha pert of tt 
■n the ungodly, that llie nam 



of th 



re open and public manner, and the 
vurioua ceremonies of his worship to be 
ino]% solemnly observed. Adam and 
tiiq pious offspring had undoubtedly be- 
fore this maintained the worship of 
God both in (heir families and (heir 
closets; but till the human race were 
considerably multiplied there was no 
occasion for what may be called piiblit 
worship. Bui wl^en (he families be- 
cama so numerous that Ihey were obli- 
ged to separate, then it was necessary 
1o call them together at stated times 
and seasons, that, by forming difierenl 
congregations, they might all reoave 
instruction at once, and keep up in tb^r 
minda an habitual reverence for Ood. 
' Calling upon the name of the Lord' is 
on Biptession elsewhere used to denote 
all (he approptiate acts and exercises of 
the stated worship of God. Gen. 12. 
8.-13.4.-21.33. 1 Obron. 16. a Pb, 
105. 1. et al. Oomp. Ads, 9. 14. The 
marginal rendering, for which there is 
also some ground, is, 'Then began men 
10 be called by the name of the Lord, 
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by taking upon them the profession of 
God's holy natne, and by being recog 
nised as his true worshippers. A simi- 
lar phraseology obtains Is. 44, B, 'One 
shall sa;, I am thcLord^ and another 
^loll tall ldmse(f by the name (SIpiT 
DID3) of Jacob.' Ch. 4a 1, 'JHear ya 
this, O house of Jacob, which are call- 
ed by Ihc nam* of Israel ;' L e. who pro- 
fess to belong to the people of Israel 
and to be of the same religion. Per- 
haps the dtstinetion o 



isofm 



lowing chapter, 

rally to prevail. On t 

ever, we incline to the ( 



alluded tt 



re gene 



'hole, how- 
ion that the 
sense of prqfane ijivoeation is really 
conveyed by the original word; but 
that the other idea also of a piouspro- 
./essiim of the name and worship of Jo 
hovah is directly and necessarily in- 
lerred from it, for the f cl of the in. 
creasing protaneness and irreligion of 
ons portion of the race would naturally 
(end to produce a more pubUo and de- 
dded adherence to the worship of God 
by the other, anu ine H^. idiom, we 
believe, allows us to consider both facts 
to be alluded to by one and the same 
term. — In respect to this period of the 
Hacred history, we may properly cite 
the words of the celebrated Jewish wri- 
ter Maimonides as iranslated byAins- 
worth:— 'In the days of Enos ihe sons 
of Adam erred with great error, and 
the counsel of the wisomen of that age 
became brutish ] and (hi'jr error was 
this ! Thpy said, forasmuch as <iud hath 
crealed lliese stars and spheres to g(i\- 
etn the world, and set iheiii on high, 
and imparted honour nntu lliem, and 
they are ministers that minister before 
him; it is meet that men should laud, 
and glorify, and give them honour. Pot 
tiiis is the will of Goil, that we might 
magnify and honour tihomsuever he 
msigniReth and honoureth, even as a 
king would have them magnified that 
stand before him. When this ihina 
was come up into their heart, thef be- 
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CHAPTER V. 
'PHIS tJi (he « book of the gen- 
-*- eraliuns of Adam ; In the day 
ihal God created man, iu M' 
likeness of God made lie him : 

S ° Male and female created 
he ihcm ; aod blessed ihem, ; 
called their oame Adam, in. 
day when they were created. 



3 T[ And AtTam lived j 
Ited and thirty years, and 






1 liker 



aiter 



and '^ called his n 
Seih : 

4 ' And the days of Adam af- 
ter he had begotten Seth were 
ight hundred years: f and he be- 



gat a 



s and daughters : 



gun to build lemplesiinto tliestar! 
to offer Bncrificeaunto them, and U 
and glorify them with words, a: 
worship before them, that they might, 
in their evil opinion, obtain favo 
the Creator. And this was [he 
of idolatry.' — Lightibot supposes (hat 
Noahi9mlledm2Pet.3. S, 'theelghlh 
person' in reference to these limes, viz. 
the eighth in succession from Enos, in 
whose days the world began to be pro- 
fane. Otherwise it may be rendered 
the 'eighth preacher.' 

CHAPTER V. 
1. TTtis is the book iif Ike generations 
of Adam. In other words, diis is the 
narrative or rehearsal of the remarka- 
ble events pertaining to the creation 
and the life of Adam (see Gen. 2. i, on 
the word ' generations') ; and not only 
so, but a[90*lhe list or catalogue of the 
names of his more immediate posterity. 
Both senses are undoubtedly included 
in the expression, as the two first ver- 
ses imply the first, and (he remaining 
part of the chapter the second. The 
phrase is at once retrospective and an- 
ticipative in its import. It is not the 
wriwr's object, however, to give a com- 
plete genealogy embracing all Adam's 
descendants (o Noah, but only those 
through whom (he line of the promises 

ran. T In the day thai God created 

pi'jn.. Heb. 'created Adam.' The 
historian prefaces the ensuing genua lo- 
gy with a brief teoapitakition of ihe 
leading erents which he had before de- 
10 



tailed, and which we have already (iuf- 
fidently explained. Perhaps he design- 
ed also to hint at the different mode of 
producdon in regard to Adam and bis 
posterity. He came into being from 
the immediate hand of his Creator) 
they by generation fhim him. 

% Called their nanu Adam. As be 
fore remarked, ch. I. !6, Adam ta in 
truth the name of the species, of the 
whole human race in general, though 
frequently employed as the appellation 
of the (irst man exclusively. It is, 
however, n striking fact that the Holy 
Spirit should have adopted a phraseol' 
ogy which tecches us that it was not 
merely an' individual, but the kjoaaa 
race, whose history is given in the pre 
ceding chapters; (hat it was die ha 
man race which was put upon proba- 
tion, was templed, overcome, and ruin- 
ed by the fall. ' It is not easy to con- 
ceive of any theological view which 
shall weaken the force of this soleirm 
consideration. 

3. Adam lived an hundTed and thirty 
years. During which time he begat 
many other sons and daughters not 
enumerated in this catalogue, v. 4. 
lis own Hkenesa. 



The word ' son 
original, but ft 
that the ix 



( follow* 



nihe 



requires its inser- 

milar omissions are not infre- 

ijiient in Hebrew. Thus I Chron. la 

Then David put in Syrian' i. e. 

ve learn from 2 Sam. B. 6, put ^or- 

Tts in Syria, 11 in his own like- 
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5 And all the days that Adam 
.Wsi were nine hundred and thir- 
'y years; K and he died. 

li And Seih lived an hundred 
and five years, and '•be^at Enos; 

7 And Seih lived after he be- 
gat Enos eight hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

3 And all the days of Seth 



ness. Not only liko him in ihe struc- 
ture of his body and tho faculties of 
his tnind, but liko him also in the cor- 
ruption of hia nature as a sinner. If 
the former only had been intended, it 
might have been said of Cain or Abel, 
as well aa of Scth. But hero the im- 
plication is, that Seth, though a good 
man and worthy of being inibsiUulcd 
in the place of Abel as the progenitor 
of the promised seed, yet even he was 
begotten and bom in aio, and indebted 
to tl;e sovereign grace of God alone for 
all tiie moral excellence which ho poa- 
eeased. The evident drift of the aocrod 
writer is to hint at the contrast between 
Ihe image in which Adam himself was 
made, and that in which hia children 
were begotten. Adam was created in 
ihe image of God, pure, upright, and 
holy i hui afier his fall he begat a son 
like himself sinful, defiled, frail, mortal, 
and miserable. ' Grace does not run m 
Ihd blood, but corruplion does. A sin- 
ner begets a sinner, but a saint does 
not beget a saint.' Henry, 

B. All Ihe days that Adam heed were 
nine hvitdred and ikirly yeare and 
he died Tlius our ereil progenitor 
having reatnei. the. fifty aisth year of 
Lamecha Lfo, ?nd seen his issue in 
the ninth pcne atLon left the world on 
which ba apcsiacy had drawn down 
EOKb dhe efieclB Bet des Ihe griefa 
which he oxponented on account ol 
his peraonal iraiagresson he had the 
mfitificalion to see an early rapture 
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nine hundred and twelve 
years ; and he died. 

9 T[ And Enos lived ninety 
years, and begat Cainan ; 

10 And Enos lived after he be- 
gat Cainan eight handred and 
fifteen years, and begat sons and 
daughter^: 

li And all the days of Enos 
srenine hundred andfiveyears; 
and he died. 



Ha > 



the 



be^nninga of that universal corruption 
which at last bfoughl on tlio deluge ; 
and when he beheld himself the source 
of these growuig evils, ho could not fail, 
with every succeeding year of his life, 
to eiilcrlam deeper and more appalling 
views of the enormity of his transgres- 
sion and the justice of his sentence, 
Tliis would naturally tend in his cas^ 
as in every other, to heighten his esit 
mute at once of the goodness and the 
severily of God, and endear to him thai 
promise which was the hope of a lual 

3— 2S. Of the genealogy contained m 
theseversBswemayrcmadt,(!.) Thai 
il is a vety honourablB one. Not only 
did the patriarchs and prophets, and 
the church ol God for many ages, de- 
scend from it, but the Son of Cod him- 
sctf according to the flesh i and to show 
thefulfilmentof the promises and proph- 
ecies concerning him is the principal 
reason of the genealogy havi;>g heen 
recorded. i2.) Neither Cain nor Abel 
has any place in il. Abel was slam 
before he had any children, and Ihere- 
fore couid not ; and Cain by his sin 
had covered his name with infamy, 
and iherefore sAouH iio(. Adam's pos- 
terity, consequently, after the lapse of an 
hundred and thhty years must begin 
anew. (3.) The extraordinary lengtii 
of human life at that period was wisely 
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18 TT And Cainan lived seven- 
ty years, and begat Malialaleel : 

13 Aod Cainan liyed after lie 
begat Mahalaleel eight hundred 
atid forty years, and bega*. sons 
and daughters: 

14 And all the days of Cainan 
were nine hundred and ten years; 
and he died. 

ordered, notonly for peopling the world, 
but for supplying iho defu-ct of a writ- 
ten Tevelntian. Frotn the death of Ad- 
am to the call of Abraham, a period of 
about eleven hundred years, there wai 
living either EnbCii, Laniech, Noah, a; 
Slicm, be^ua other coteinporary god 
ly persons, who would feelingly retail 
lo Ihoss about thcro (he great events of 
the creation, the fell, and the recovery 
of man. (4.) Notwithstanding tlie 
longevity of the antediluvians, it is re- 
corded of them all hi thar turn, that 
they died. Though the strolic of dcaib 
was slow in its opproaeh, yet it was 
sure. If man could Uve a thousand 
years, yet he must die ; and if he die in 
sin, he will be accursed. (5.) Though 
many of the names in this genealogy 
are passed over without any thing be- 
ing said of thdr piety, yet we are not 
hecEe to inter that they were not so 
distinguished. Many might be m- 
duded among them who 'called upon 
the name of the Lord,' and who are 
denominated ' the sons of God,' thougli 
nothing is pctHonaliy related of them.— 
As to the extreme longevity thai char- 
acteiiied this peiiod, it was probably 
owino^ part to physical and in part to 
moral causes. While (he tnlluences of 
climate and diet are to ba recognized as 
contribating to il, yot wo may admit 
that there were various other causes in 
operation which tended to the samere- 
buIl There is in fact something in the 
intetleclual nataroofman which seems 
to require that the period of life grunted 
lo individuals, should be more eilended 
in the infancy, than in the maturity of 



III 



15 TTAnd Mahalaleellivedsix- 
ly and five years, andbegal Jared: 

16 And Mahalaleel lived after 
he begat Jared eight hundnd and 
thirlj years, and begat sons and 
daughters : 

17 And all the days of Maha- 
laleel were eight hundred ninety 
and five years; and he died. 

society, and thus the phenomenon is 
traced back to the goodness and wis- 
dom of the Creator. For it is ohvi- 
s lo the least retleciin£(, not only that 
! process of peopling the earth re- 
ireil at first a greater longevity in the 
man race, than would be necessary 
after it became adequately cohiiiised, 
but that the advancement of llie race 
itself into high civiliTation and refine 
It could not have taken place, had 
each person been permitted to hve 
during a much longer space of time 
tn is found to be the case at present 
every portion of the globe. Tim 
first generations having no past experi- 
ence lo look back upon, must have 
owed all (heir knowledge to their own 
individual exertions ; and how fat these 
I have carried them in the short 
ot seventy or eighty years, we 
need only examine the condition of the 
wandering tribes in America to disuov- 
er. It woB not, however, in accordance 
with God's gracious design in creating 
whom he nad appointed ilie 
head of this lower world, should live 
and die in a state of intellectual child- 
hood. And hence he appointed to the 
icdiluviana many centuries of exist- 
ence, thai they miglil discover, folloiv 
up, and !ay (he foundationB of hnowl- 
for all future ages, in every useful 
irnsmentol art But the necessity 
) very protractoj an existence being 
ofaiemporary nature, God wisely wllli- 
drew it, as soon as it had attained i!a 
purposes ; and he did so, not more in 
idom, than in mercy, to the creaiare 
whose mortal life he curta'led. As via 
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18 TfAndJaredlivedanhundreil I 21 T[ And Enoch liTed s 



19 And Jaredlivei! after lie be- 
gat Enoch eight hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughteis: 

20 And all the days of Jared i 
were nine hundred and sixty and 
two years ] and he died. 



i2 And Enoch "walked with 
d after he begat Methuselah 
ee hundred years, aud b'igat 
IS and daughters : 



have already seen, though thdc prodi 
gioua age doubtless contributed gready 
(othendvancemenl ofthesntedilu 
hi knowledge ond refinenienl, it i 
yond a quealion dial the aame cir 
stances tended, more perhaps than any 
thing besides, to inlroduce moral cor- 
ruption into liie world, which corrup- 
lioQ became, in all probability, more 
and more flagrant as the increaaed 
ingenuity of mankind enabled them 
to devise new methods of gratify- 
ing tha senses. Thua God permilted 
the first races 10 live long upon 
earth, that they might themselves 
tain 10 perfection in the cultivedon 
the sciences, and leave them to tl 
poaTerity, even though the boon of 
longevity proved niisohievoua lo iheir 
own moral purity, whilst the ground- 
work of knowledge being laid, he took 
Bway the 9 tumbling- block in the way of 
man's obedience, by decreeing that ' ihe 
lime of man's hfe should be four acore 

21. And begat Methuselah. The im- 
port of this name in ihe original is, 'He 
dieth, and the sending forth;' as if it 
were an intimation of the ending forth 
of the waters of the deluge about the 
time of his d<°alh. Whether this con- 
jecture he well founded or noi, it is cer- 
tain ihftt m the very year in which he 
died the earth was overwhelmed by ihat 
dreat! catastrophe, — The age of Methu- 
selah transcended thai of any of the 
rest of the paliiu'chs here mentioned, 
^(ititiSHOlsbsilHtelyceftiiifl ths( he 



no information is given some mighl 
have exceeded him in ibis reaped. 

22. Enoch walked with Gud. A brief 
butexpressivecharacierof a good man. 
To walk with God is in the first plact 
to be agreed with him, lo become re- 
aniciled to bim in the way of his ap- 
poiniment— 'for how can two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed 1'— and 
(hell 10 set God always before as, to 
as b^ng under the continual inspec- 
1 of his all-seeing eye. ll ia to hve a 
hfb of communion wiih him and of obe- 
ince to him, making his word our rule 
d his glory onr end, in all actions, 
is to make it our constant endeavour 
every thing to please him and in 
nothing to offend him. This it is to 
walk with Goi. like Enoch, who in the 
midst of the men of a wicked genera- 
'alhed not as they walked, bui 






Rflinl 



ding Hngodliness. In consequence of 
this he obtained the honourable and pre- 
teslimony 'that be pleased God,' 
and as a reward for his preeminem pie- 
ty was spared the pains of death.- 
Prqm the import of ihe phrase ' to 
"'" with God' as used 1 Sam. 2. 30^ 
35, and from his bang said by Jude, v. 
be pTOpM, it is probably to he 
=A that Enoch acted also in a 
public and oflicial capacity as a preach- 
of righteousness, reproving and de- 
nouncing the growing impiety of th« 
tin)^ and eKhorling lo repentance. A 
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i AnJallihe dayiof EnochI 26 And Melhuselali lived after 
e thrtie hundred siily anJ five | iie begal Lamecli seven huudrfd 
eighiy and two years, and begat 
sona and daui>hters; 

27 And all the days of Methu- 
selah were nine hundred sixty 
and nine years ; and he died, 

28 If And Lamech lived an hun- 
dred eighty and iivo years, and 
begat a son ; 



a-! And 1 Enoch 


walked with 


Gild, and he icas i 


ot : for God 


took him. 




25 TI And Melhus 


elah lived an 


huiiilred eighty and 


seven years 


and begat Lamech: 





isKIngss 



brief but impressiva apecimen of 
preBChiiig is preserved by the apostle 
Jucie, from which ic appears that the 
doclrine of the second ad vent of Chriel, 
the reaiirreotion of the dead, and a 
iudgnient to come, were lauehl, ihou§li 
somewhat ohscuraiy, in the very earli- 
est ages of the world.— Wonderful as 
was the event of the translation of a 
living man (o the world of glory, we 
know ijf nothing in the rsvealed pnr- 
posBS of God to' forbid the occurrence 
ofolherinatanceaof the like kind even 
in this or any olhOT ageol the world, 
provided there Were instances of equal 
eniinence in piely. The same disline- 
tion wos subsequendy cojiferrad upon 
Elijnh, and probably from the same 
reaa.ine, and the words of the aposlle 
1 Cor. 16. 51, make it certain that the 
whole human race eball not fall astcfip 
in death, but that a portion of mankind 
shall be transferred to the abodes ot 
bliss without undergoing dissolution. 
This is to tahe plaia under the seventh 
upocalyptie irampel, ono if there be 
any eeriainty in prophouc chronology 
WB are now hving under that trumpet, 
or doss npon its borders. Ifdiensiich 
an event is to be anticipated hereafi^r, 
and that without conlraveiiingihe^fn- 
trai Jaw, that 'it is appointed for all 
men once to die,' we know no reason 
why it mai/ not take place even now, 
though we have no positive evidence 
thai it will.— It may be remarked that 
Enoch wos cotemporary with Adam 
MB years— with hie son Methuselah | 
10* 



300 years— with Seth, Enos, Caiiian, 
Mabalalcel, and Jared during his whole 
life— and that he was translated 67 
years after the death of Adam, G9 years 
before the birth of Noah, and in th« 
year of tlie world 997. It baa Iraen 
suggested as highly probable thalaomo 

was given to his cotemporaries in or- 
der to confirm their &Uh in the pros- 
pect of another and an imniorial lif^ 
-3 well perhaps as ' ' 









ould 



■ceaeoftime have been diqmsed 

of under the tlrsl covenant, had it not 

for (heefTecta of the bll. 8u( 

from the peculiar phraseology in which 

imoval is described, v. 24, we ni- 

to Ihe opinion that it was not vis- 

— ir Begal eons and itdaghtcn. 

1 which It plainly appears that a 

siaie ot celibacy is not essential to a 

hfe of the most devoted and preeini- 

nent piety. 

24. And he joa* not, for God look 
him. Was not found) was missing; 
had disappeared from human view. 
The expression implies something very 
peculiar in the manner of his removal. 
In some mysterious way he had be- 
come no longer an inhabitant of this 
world, and as he is not said Uke liie 
rest of the patriarchs to have dieil, ihe 
inference is plain, though the test itself 
does not clearly assert it, (hat he must 
have bean exempted irom the commca 
lot of humanity in making bisBAit from 
the el (tk This is made absolutely cer 
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2i And lie caled his name 
Noah, saying, This same shalj 
cor.ii'ort us concerning our ivork 
and toil of our hands, because of 
ihe ground " which the Lohd hatii 
curseil. 
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30 And Laraech lived after hs 
begat Noah five honilred niuetj 
and five years, and begat sons and 
■lu^hters: 

31 And all the days of Lamoch 



d that he ihould ni 
TUe Chaldee veraion renders the pES- 
<iagc, ' He appeared not, and yet the 
Lord killed liim not.' 

W. Called hit name AooA, saying, 
Ac TiiB original (erms for Noah (ni 
noaik, ml) and com/orl (DTTl nahham, 
So com/orl or r^reeh} liave so much re- 
ecniblanco to each other that we are 
probablj' to regard tlie iangunge as an 
instance of that parnnomasia, ur play 
Dpon words, which la of such frequent 
ocuurrcaco in the sacred writers, and of 
which a striking parallel is to be noted 
Gcit.9.2T. The name was doubtless 
bestowed by the prompting of thcspiril 
of propliecy. Bulinwiiat prscisesense 
(he prediction was to be'fiillilled in No- 
ah, is a point 



cordance with the fact. The predict 



h 



fB 



II d 



a sufficient austenance for life had be- 
come an almost intolerable burden. 
And he suppoEBB that the words of La- 
mech refer to a general expeetalion 
that by the ratervention or instrumen- 
tality of some distinguished peraonaga 
the rigour of the eurae was to be great- 
ly abnled, and ihe earlh restorfd in a 
measure to its primitive fertility and ease 
of cultivation. ThiBfersonagehecon- 
ceives thai Lamech,uiijBr divine sugges- 
tion, recognised in hia new-born child, 
and bestowed upon him a name m ac- 



verified by the event; that the earth 
from the lime of the flood was in a 
good degree restored from Ihe curac laid 
vpon it at the fall, and is still enjoying 
the ellect of the blessing bestowed up- 
on Noah. Very specious objecliona 
may doubtless be urged againat this 
view of the subject, yet if the predic- 
tion be conatrued aa announcing n 
gradual omdioraiion of the stale of 
the earlh to be effected through thia 
lapse of many ages, the proposed inter- 
pretation may be considered aa less lia- 
ble to eiceplion. For it is certain that 
the invention of the arts and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and Ihe improve- 
ments made by one age upon anolhet 
in every department of agriculture, have 
rendered the toll and work ofinen'a hands 
leas and less burdensome. Bythearlof 
lammgaud manauing the beasts of (he 
field, and pressing them into our service 
—a prerogative especially secured in (he 
grant made through Noah, chap. 9. 2 
—ihe moat laborious part of the work Is 
tranaferred upon ihem, and by that 
means man'a dominion over them eo 
far recovered. By Ihe imprflvementu 
also which in later times have resulted 
from an investigalion of ihfl laws of 
modon and a dexterous application of 
the mechanical powers, one man can 
now perform with ease what formerly 
surpassed the united efforts of many, 
and a great part of the labour of life 
has been thrown back upon inaniir.aic 
matter itaelE In attribuimg such Bti 
import, however, to the name jVonA, we 
are not to conceive of him aa the i;jK- 
dent agent by whom such A signal 
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■WPrc seven hundred seventy and 
suven years : and he died. 

32 And Noah was five hun- 
dred yeirs old : and Noah begac 
■ Shera, Ham, " and Japketh. 



CHAPTER VI, 
AND it came to pass. »wheii 
-'^ men began to multiply on the 
face of the earth, and daughlKca 
were born unto them, 



change was to be brought about, but 
merely as a destined medium, appoint- 
ed lo aol a conspicuous part in the train 
of events which ahouid issue in such a 
result,— (Vfter all, the above suggeslions 
are thrown out in the lack of any 
thing more satisfactory in explanation 
of the reason assigned by Lamoch for 
the bestowment of the name Noah up- 

32 And JVooft begat SJiem, Ram, 
and Japketh. That is, began to be- 
get, for his t' ' 






these, Japheth was undoubtedly the 
eldest, and Ihcrefjre born in the five 
hundredth year of Noah's life And 
as Shem begat Arphaxad two years af- 
ter the flood when he was one hundred 
years old, cli, 11. 10, he must have 
been born about two years after Ja- 
pheth, that is to say, when hia father 
was five hundred and two. Yet as 
Ham is invariably named between itie 
oilier two, we incline to tne belief that 
%e was born between them, though of 
die precise time of his birth we are not 
informed. Shem is named first from 
nia superior dignity as the progenitor of 
the church and of Christ, and perhaps 
from his obtaining the birthright, though 
this is not mentioned in the history. In 
like manner, Abel is named before 
Cain, Jacob before Eeau, and Isaac be- 
fore IshmaeL He ia called Skem, 
which signifies a name, because the 
name of God and the distinction that 
accrued from it. was always lo remain 
in his posterity till He should come out 
of his loins whose name was to Do 
above every name ; so in putting Shem 
firsts Chlist was in effect put first, who ni 
all things must have the preeminence. 



CHAPTER VI. 
1. Andit came to pass, &c. A more 
exact rendering of the two first verses 
is the following ; — 'And it came (o pass 
when men began to molupiy on tlie 
(ace of the earth, thai daughters were 
born unto them, And the sons of God 
saw the daughters of men that they 
were feir,' &c. The same construction 
in the original occurs 1 Sam. 13. 22. 
Josh. 17. 13. 3 Kings 3. 5, in all which 

cases ' and' is rendered ' that.' If 

When men began lo mulliply. Men 
had multiplied long before this, for it was 
now above 1500 years since the crea 
tion ; the meaning therefore is, iDheti 
the hfmtan race had greatly mtiiliplied. 
Heb. ' when the Adam began to multi- 
ply.' That is, corrupt men, men par 
taking in an eminent degree of the na 
ture of iallen Adam, in allusion particu- 
larly to the descendants of wicked 
Cain. This appears from their being 
distinguished from the ' sons of God' 
in the ensuing verse, who although by 
nature equally the hdrs of corruption, 
yet being descended from the line of 
Seth were in the main a class of per- 
sons possessing the iear and observing 
the worship of Jehovah. They were 
those upon whom 'the name of the 
Lord was called,' as mentioned in the 
previous chapter. The object of the 
sacred writer is to trace back lo its 
fountain-head that universal degenera- 
cy and corraption of manners which 
resulted in Bringing the deluge upon the 
world of the ungodly. From hisatata- 
ment it is plain that it commenced in 
promiscuous intermarriages, or less 
lawful connections, between the seed ol 
the righttous and of the wicked. ' If 
there had not been so deep a deluge td 
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8 That the sons of God saw (he fiir; and they » took liiem i 
daughters of men that they were of all which ihey chose. 



sin there had been none of llie waters. 
Prom wiieiicc liien wa» this supcrtlu'l/ 
of iniquity 1 Whenc^ butfrom the un- 
equal yoke with iiifidels. These raar- 
rfagea did not beget men eo much as 
wickedness ; from hence religious hus- 
bands both lost their piety, and gained 
a rebellious and godless generation.' 

Sp. mui. 

2. 3^ nmsD/" God. Heb-ti-iniscitl 
1 of the Elohi ~ • ■ 



the 



That 



BOendnnts of Seth, Enoa, and the oth- 
er pious patriarchs who were separaled 
from the posterity of Cain and formed 
the visible church. The appellation 
no doubt has reference to Gen. 4. 26, 
where the same class of persons are 
said to he ' tailed by the name of the 
Lord ;' i. e. to be the sons and servants 
of God in conlradiatinction from oth- 
ers, the seed of Cain, who are merely 
called ' men.' The term Elohini is oo- 
cnaionally applied to persona of distin- 
guished eminence in place or power, 
such as judges, magislralea, &c. but is 
here probably used to denote a distinc- 
tion of a moral kind, such as resulted 
from titeir likeness to God, their main- 
taining his worship, and obeying his 
laws. The persons designated included, 
it may be presumed, all, or nearly all, 
those enumeraledin the preceding chap- 
ter as forming the line of the faithful 
from Seth to Noah, who though pious 
and devout themselves, wore yet unfor- 
tunate in their children. Tyiey unhap- 
pily swerved from the preoepta in which 
they had been trained, forsook the 
counsels of their fathers, relaxed the 
Btiictnesa of their walk, and, yieUing 
gradually to temptation, formed unhal- 
lowed connections with the worldly and 
profane, and tnus opened Ihe floodgates 
of a universal corruption of morals, 
11 iSoio the danghtera of mm. Re- 



garded with a iQsiful eye, as Eve soic 
the forbidden fruit. Heb. 'dflughlera 
of the AJam.' That is, daughters oi 
the profane and impious race of Cain, 
children of the old Adam, such as had 
nothuig in them but the nature of men, 
fallen men, who haiUost the image of 
God and minded only earthly things 
Thus, I Cor. 13. 3, 'Walk yc not as. 
ma; ?' L e. as carnal unregenetale men. 

V Tkey took them wiiee of all . 

ichiih thei/ lAose. Or, Heb. ' which they 
liked or loved,' The original for ' chowe 
often has the sense of liking, ddighi- 
ing in, being pleased vitlh. 'Thus Isa. 
14, 1, ' For the Lord will have mercy on 
Jacob, and will yet ctoose Israel;' L e. 
will yet delight in. So the phrase 'my 
choseli,' laa. 42, 1, is interpreted 'my 
beloved,' Mat. 12. 18, Comp. Zech, 1, 
17.— 3. 2. Prov. I. 29,-3. 31. En- 
snared by the beauty of these feir 
daughters of men, and overlooking ev- 
ery higher consideration, they rushed 
thoughtlessly into the most dangerous 
connections. Instead of giving reason 
time to deliberate and weigh the conse- 
quences, they surrendered thomselves 
to the impulses of a headstrong pas- 
sion, and deaf to advice or remon- 
strance took all Uial they cAose, choos- 
ing only by the eye and in obedience to 
lh«r corrupt afTections; and perhaps 
disdaining to govern themselves by the 

Such unequal yokings have always 
amongthemost fruitful sources of 

evil, and upon no conduct of his people 
the stamp of the divine displeasure 
ore unequivocally set than upon this. 

Sea Dent. 7. 3, 4, 2 Cor. 6. 14. 1 Cor. 

T. 39. Professors of religion in mnrry- 

ing both themselves and their children 

should, as a general rule, make ''on 
of keeping vrilhin the bounda 

of profession. 'The bad will eoona 
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3 And the Lord said, 'Mv man, ''for that he also is flesli; 
Spirit shall not always strive with yet his days shall bean ImnJred 
BDd twenty years. 



have 



^pt the gooJ than the good reforr 
bad. Those (hat profess thsm 
IB the children of God shoald no 
■y without his consent, which they 
aol if thef Jran in affinity with his 
enemies.' Scnry. 
3. 7%c Lord said ; i. e. to himself, pur- 
posed, resolved, IT My Spirit akalt 

nul atmays strive tnlk man. Heb. 
T'T' iO ehalt noi judge, i. e. contend in 
judgm 'nt, Bs [he word signifies Eccl. 6, 
10, 'Neither may he coniend {-(-ii) 
wilh him thai is mightier than he,' As 
if he should say, ' My Spirit shall not 
perpetuully keep up theprocess of judg- 
ment, rebuke, conviction, and condt 



This soceptalion of the oiiginal word, 
however ia not sustained by adce]uBte 
Buthoniy, though adopted byPngninua 
and favoured by Groiius. The render- 
ing which we have given above is by 
ftr the most probable, implying that 
the spirit of God speaking by the min- 
istry of such prophets as Enoch and 






™ld n 



The 






considerably in ibeir mode of render- 
ing. Thfl Gr. translates it, ' My Spirit 
shnll not continue Ui these men,' Clial. 
'This evil generation shall not continue 
before me tor ever, because ihty are 
Hcsh, and their works moat wicked; 
and an end ahaU be given imlo them, 
an hundred and twenty years, if per- 
hiips thuy iiiny be convened.' The 
Septuagiui translators appear (a have 
tiilien the original yiT' yadim as a ver- 
bal derivation Irom the noun 113 nedeti. 
a slieaUi ; so that the true sense will be, 
'My .Spirit shall not fnr ever l)e en- 
sksalhed in man;' thst is, The vital 
breath with which I inspired him shall 
not fur ever animate its sheath ofchiy. 
This phraseology is somewhat striking- 
ly illustrated by the following lines 



A parallel mode of speech wefind Neb. 
9, ^0, 'Yet many years didst thou for- 
bear them, and lestifiedsl agninst (hein 
by thy Spirit in Iky j/roplicls; yet 
would they not g^ve ear,' The lan- 
:iiage plainly implies Ibat ample lime 
nd opportunity had been nlrtady af- 
forded for this purpose, ' the long-suf- 
fering of God had waited,' but all to 
no etiect, and now an end is determined 
forbearance. Still, ai 



:eof h 



it shall 






'.medialely exe- 
mited respite is granted, 
expired, no £irlher indul 



nbyt 









■a >— AncL Univ. Ei*t. vol •. p, 43S. 



gence shall be shewn. 



This passage should be viewed in con- 
nection with 1 Pot. 3. 18-aO, from 
which we learn that it was no other 
than the Spirit of Christ that through 
the instrumentality of the pious patri- 
archs preached to the disobedient spirits 
of the old world. We may be remind- 
ed by the narrative (I.) Thai nothing 
mote eflBctuolly grieves the Spivil Of 
God than fleshly lusts. {Z) Every 
fresh indulgence of sin is a new resist- 
ance against God'sstiivmgs. (S.tWhen 
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4 There were gjar 
carlh ill tliose davs ; a 
ter iliai, when the so 
came in unto the da 



id also af- I 
19 of God 1 
ighters of i 



;n, and (hey bare children to 



\e Spirit of God is resisted, his calls 
xnme Icaa and lesa sensible, till he 
is fljjiilly quite withdrawn. (4.) When i 



God B 









headlong into sin and ruin. How muct 
reofion have we oil to pray, ' Lord, take 

not Ihine Holy Spirit from us.' 

U For that he also ia Jlcsh. Chal. ' fur 
that thsy are Hesh, and their works 
evil.' Had (hosonsof Qodkepl them- 
selves separate, und prcSErrcd their pu- 
rity, God would UavoBpored the world 
lor their sabes, but the; mingled to- 
gether, and hccame in cficct one people- 
God, therefore, seeinethey hud become 
virtually one, called (hem all by one 
Danio, and that is man (BIN Adam), 
without disdnctioii, and in giving the 
reason whf his Spirit should not al- 
ways slrito with man, special reference 
is had to their having become degener- 
ate. It was ' for that ht also, or these 
afao, were flesh' i i. o. even his own 
professing people, those who had been 
denominated and deemed the ' sans of 
Ood,' elcn thci/ too had become Seshly, 
corrupt, profligato. The original is 
peculiarly erapliaiic, as if such a result 
would not have been lo be wondered at 
in regard to tho Cainilcs, but that it 
was matter of astonishment and re- 
gret that (he piousstoekofSeth should 
have thus greivously apoalatiscd ; but 
seeing that they had in facl joined 
themselves to l!ie opposite party and 
become the promoters of (ho general 
iniquity, they must expect nothing else 
than to share in the bitter conseqaonces. 
Men are worse than others just in pro- 
pro tion as (hey ought to he better, and are 

dealt with accordingly. H Vet kts 

days shtiit bs an hundrtd and twenty 
yedra. The alloiled term for repent- 
ance before the day of vengeance should 



ties of securing his favour, that the 
judgment when i( comes shall find 
hmi without eicuse. Let us hear then, 
and feat, and break off our sins by 

4. 3»ere were giants in the earth in 
those days. A term descriptive proba- 
blf not so much of great strength and 
stoture SB of great cruelly, rapine, and 
violence ; though die first, as a second- 
ary sense, may still be included. Htb. 
B''5D3 nephitim.J'allfrs, L e. apostates 
fallen from (3od and the true relipon, 
and by violence and cruelty JatHag 
upon their fellow-men, mjuring their 
persons, and invading their rights; usur- 
pers, oppressors, tyrants, monsters of 
wickedness and lust, as. well as of enor- 
mous stature. They are otherwise 
and elsewhere termed Anakim, fteph- 
oiin, Gibborim; thns Nimrod, Gen. 
ID. 8, is called Gibbor i i. e.amightt, 
one, a f^nl. By the Greeks, this class 
of men are termed Gigantts^ from two 
words, wgnifyingio be barn of the earth; 
a tirm from which we learn both the 
origin end the import of the English 
vyord 'giant' The giants of tho an- 
cient mythology are &bled to have 
sprung from the earth, from some bro- 
ken traditions respecting these antedi- 
luvian apostates, who In [ho s^nae of 
being earthly, sensual, vile, despising 
hsaventy things, might be ji'sily de- 
nominated 'earth-born.' There arc 
more ftequent allusions to them in the 
original Scriptures than arc uhviouB in 
our trnnslation, or any oilier. Thus, 
Prov. 9. 19, speaking ofllie j'iiungmff.i 
enticed into the abodes of the adulii^r- 
ous woman, 'He knowelli list that 
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B.C. 2469.] CHAPTER VI, 

5 IT And God saw tliat the 
wickedness of niau was great in 
llie earlh, and that every ' imagi- 



ne dead (Heb. the gianls, the Keph- 
aim) ato Ihero ;' i. e. Iio ciocs not con- 
aider tliat it «'aa by this sin that the 
renowned rebels before the flood per- 
ieiied, and that he is in danger of meet- 
uigthoaacio fate. Prov. 21. 18, 'He 
(hat wandeieth out of the way of ua- 
dBTSlanding, shall remain In the con- 
gregation of Ihe dead,' (Heb. of the 
giants i) L e. shall bs in unminent peril 
of being joined to that wretched sodely. 
Prov. 3. 18, 'Thehousa of the strange 
woman inchnelh untadealh,' (Heb. un- 
to ihe^ants.) Again, Job !6. S, 'Dead 
tilings, {Heb. the^anla, Rcphium,) are 
formed under the waters and the inhab- 
ilanlB thereoE' This conveys no in- 
telligible meaning. It is probably more 
correctly rendered by the Lat. Vulgate, 
'The giants groan (Heb. shake, or 
tremble) under the waters with tho 
inhabitanls thereof.' The clew to thia 
is to be found in the fact, that it was 
this class of men, who were buried in 
the watersof the deluge, and whose spir- 
its, i. e. ehadcB, manes, were supposed, 
in popular eslunation, to bo imprisoned 
in the caverns of the earth. It was to 
these spirits that Christ, by bis Holy 
Sphit, preached during th«r lifelinic, 
I Pel. 3. 19. Farmer supposes that 
Iho Apostle James, hi saying, 'The 
devils (Gr. demons, i. e. spirits of dead 
men) believe and tremble,' alludes to 
this very paasage of Job. The conCKt 
uf the Grecian poets, that earthquakes 
were occasioned by the attempts of the 
gianls to shake off the mountains that 
were heaped upon them, owes its origin 
to the same source, via. tho tradhions 
tespeoiing the fete of the antediluvian 
rebels, who after death were held to he 
incarcerated for their crimes in the eub- 
lertantan regions of the earth. It is 
■uppuseil by some that no other than 



nation of the thoughts of his heart 
teas only evil continually. 



these apostate 'sons of God' are intend- 
ed by the sacred writer in the term 
'angels,' 2 Pet. 5. 4, who are often 

styled ' Elohini.' IT And also after 

that liken, &a. Heb. 'And even after 
it was BO that the sons of God went in,' 
&c. This implies that the result of 
such marriages disappointed previous 
expectation; that although the 'sons 
of God' n^ighl have flattered themselves 
with the idea of exerting a predominant 
influence of a religious kind upon then 
wives, and of begetting and rearing up a 
godly seed, yet the experiment was un- 
successful. The children when grown 
emulated not the virtues of their fathers 
but the vices of their mothers, and thus 

the raceofg^jii* was perpetuated. 

If 3!ii same beearoa mighty men, uAiei 

n'lnaa Gibborim and Da3 "'TOS onsfta 
(fiem, mfrt of name. The contrary 
phrase occurs Job 3D. S, ' base men.' 
Heb. ' men of no name.' The words 
denote a class of men who had made 
themselves famous with aft^ ages by 
their exploits, by their deeds of violence, 
robbery, and wreng. With this repute 
had their characiers been handed down 
to posteril}'. If we are not mistaken, 
the passage conveys an intimation that 
these antediluvian giant sand heroes wCls 
the principal personages of the ancient 
heathen mythology, celebrated by 
the poets. However this may be, they 
were men that became renowned in 
popular estimation for their deeds of 
prowess, oppression, and blood, and 
it is but little to the ciedit of humanity 
that such characters have been the prin- 
cipal themes of hislonc record and 
worldly admiradon in all ages. 

e. God saw that the vnckedness of 
man luos great on the earth. Every 
thing in lbs narrative is so A'amcd as 
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ID vindieale the judgment of God in the 
ftarful proceeding soon to be delEJled. 
The diift of these words is evidently to 
show, that it waa not from a slight 
CBuae or a hasty impulae that the des- 
truction of a world waa determined 
upon. AsthsroBull of a deliberate sur- 
vey, and not of a superficial glance, 
God sow that the earth had become 
replete with wickedness, and therefore 
ripe for a curse. Had the eins of laen 
been of the mere ordinary stamp, or 
had they been local and hmited in their 
prevalenCB, they might have been par- 
doned; but as it was, they were at 
once enormoua in degree and univorsal 
in extent. What mors could be neces- 
aary to justify the extromest rigour in 

the sentence of the Judge! IT And 

Biai ccery tmaginatioa, &c. Heb. 
-|3'^ is the -leliole fah-kaltea or /or- 
matioii. Tho term ia that which is 
usually applied to the work of the pot- 
ter. The language of Paul, Heb. 4. 13, 
IB probably equivalent; 'Neither ia 
thsrs any creature that ia not manifest 
in his sight' Gr. tr.ns creation, for- 
TaaUan, \. e. of the heart. The church 
being thus corrupted and in a manner 
lost tOtihe world, there was nothing left 
Wreafst the torrent of depravity. This, 
it would appear from the picture here 
drawn, had now attained ita higheet 
pitch. The worda, we apprehend, ore not 
to be understood asoiiginallydescnptivo 
of the general state of the human heart, 
though m this view but little abatement 
is to be made from the assertion, but 
of the race of men then Iivmg; and tlie 
sense ia, that the wickedness of men 
t)ad becoine 90 great in the earth that 
ihs very 'interna, and thoughts, and 
purposes of the hearj. were only evil 
continually. But the portrait, though 
■ppalhng is doubtless no mure than just. 



Had it been drawn by the pen of a pre- 
judiced erring mortal it might have been 
supposed to exceed the truth. But this 
is not the ceatimonyof matt, but of God 
who sees things predsdy as they are, 
and his mfallibledeelaration is, that ths 
thoughts of man were evil without ea- 
ceptiun, without mixture, and without 

6. II repented the Lord, dsilissaid 
I Sam. 35, 29, ' The strength of Israel 
will not lie nor repent ; for ha ia not a 
man that he should repent;' it is obvi- 
ous that wo are not to ascribe to an 
immutable mind the fickleneea that 
belongs to man, nor to suppose that the 
omniscient Jehovah was really disap- 
pointed. This and similar expressions 
are talten from what passes among 
men when Ihcy are disappointed in Iheii 
expectations and endeavours. As a 
poller finding that a vessel which he 
has formed with the utmost care does 
not answer the desired purpose, re- 
greta his labour, and casta out of his 
sight the worthlesa object, so God, ma- 
king use of language accommodated to 
our feeble apprehensions, represents 
himself as repenting and being grieveti 
at heart that he had bijslowed upon 
man so much labour in vain. As a 
general rule, wherever 'repenting' is 

inward change in hia feelings and pur-, 
poses, but simply a change in his dis- 
pensations towards his creatures, in 
view of some previoua change in their 
conduct towards him. Thus it is said 
1 Sam. 15. 10, 11, 'Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Samuel, saying, 
It repenteth me that I have act up Saul 
to be king; for be hath turned back 
from following me, and halb not per- 
formed my commandments.' Here the 
ettect follows tlie cause. ' Kepentance 
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CIIAPTEE VI. 



7 And thu Lobd said, I wil! 
destroy inaa whom I have created 
A^im the face of the earth; btilh 

thing, and the fowls of the air; 



for it repeiileth me that I have 
made them, 

8 But '■Noah found grace in 
the eyes of the Lord. 



s before 



nnd nibcllbua. 
will; ai 



!B8 which probably 
nolhins; puraly literal could have con- 
veyed, the ezceedine sinfulness aud 
provoking nature of sin. 
7. And the Lard said. Purposed 

within himself, If / will destroy. 

Heb. nnlas / wia blot or aipe out. 
The sama terra occors 3 Kinga, 21. 13, 
'And I will aipe (iri"n>3) Jawsalem 
as a man leipstt (nnai) adieh, jripin^ ti 
(nna) and turning it npaide down/ 
Haw strikingly does tbis set forth tht 
aggravation of ain, that it should be 
repreeenLed as exunguishing the pater- 
nal kindness of God loivards his crea- 
turs, and ceuang him to say as on anoth- 
er nccQBion, Ib. 'zf. 11, 'IiiBH people of 
no ui!d«'sianding', ibsrcfore be thai 
made ikim will not have mercy on 
ihem, and he that formed i/tem will 
show tbein no favour.' Those who do 
not answer \he end for which they 
were created, justly forfeit (he existence 

which they abuse. H Both man and 

beast. Heb. 'from man unto beast;' 
i. e. beginning with man I will exler 
the destraclioD unto besats. Asthean 
mat iribes were made tor man's use an 
aa a kind of aj/pendagc to him, they ai 
io be involved in his caUmilies. Man' 
sin brings mln upon his comforts as 
well as upon bimselt Thus when 
Aoban had transgreaaed, Josh. 7. 24, 
in onler to render his punishment more 
XI 



el, 'hia sons, and bis 
daughlci'9, and his oxen, and bis asses, 
and his sheep, and his tent, and all that 
he had,' were brought forth and stoned 
and burnt with him. 

a Noah found grace in tke et/ts of 
tlie Lord, That is, obtained favour. 
Chal. ' found mercy before the Lord.' 
In the norst of times there are still 
some who Hod favour in the sight ol 
t3<od, who stand up bb witneaaea for 
him in the midst of their generaiion^ 
and upon whom hia eye ia set for good. 
As graee m the Scriptures is uniformly 
apposed toworka and to debt, Rom. 11. 
). — 4. 4, the imparled and distingniih- 
'ng favour of God must be recognized 
as the primary ground of Noah's ac- 
oepiance. Yet this truth ia not to he 
Id to the disparagement of his own 
IB, active, and exemplary obedience 
the discharge of every duty. Upon 
the character of Noah here given we 
while it is pBiafiil (o 
find but one family, nay, it would seem 
one person, out of all the professed 
a of Grod, who Blood firm in this 
day, yet it ia pleasant to find one 
upright man in a generalion of the un- 
godiy, whose conduct would shine the 
brighter when contrasted with that of 
world about him. It is a great 
Kr lo be faithful among the &ith- 
With aSI our helps from the soci- 
ety of good men, we End il sufficiently 
diiSctill to keep on our way ; but for an 
individual lo set his face against the 
whole current of public opinion and 
custom, requires and implies great 
grace. Yet that ia the only inie religion 
which walks ae in the sight of God, ir- 
respective of what is thought or dono 
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by olhers. It is, nioreove 
lo find Ihat one upright man was sin- 
gled out from Ih; reel wlien the world 
was to be desiroyed. If he had perish- 
ed with the world, God could indeed 
have taken him to himself and all 
would have b«en welt witli him; but 
then there would have been no public 
expression of what he loved, aa well as 
of what he hated. 

*,* At this place, ver. 8, ends, in the 
Hebr. Scripturea, the first ParaskS, or 
great section of the Law, i. e. the por- 
tion appointed to be read on the Sab- 
bath in the Jewish synagogues, Acts, 
15, 21. The five books of Mosos were 
divided by the Jews into Gfty-four sec- 
lions, because, in their inierealatcd 
years, by a jnonlh being added, there 
were fifty-four Sabbaths; but in other 
years they reduced them lo fifty-two 
by joining ff 1 Tl 1 

reading of h wh I L w w pi 



is, the matters of record relating tt 
hiui, the character he Buslained and the 
events which happened to him. See 

on Gen. 37. 2. IT A jusS man nnd 

pcificS in kU generalume. That la, up- 
lift and sincere among the men uf the 
age in which he Uved, the ori^nal word 
ibr 'generations' being d'Jereiit from 
that (nninn) in the preceding clause. 
Whether this character of Noali is in- 
iroduccd here as the reason or llie cfect 
of the divinefavour towards him it is 
not easy to determine 1 but however it 



ir'.ry tf 



led ii 



e of 1 



M 



cd 



the read 

been snsp d d by h p sc f 

AnuochuH Ep pho rr p d ng 

number f sc f m b P ph 

were read in connection, the Law form- 
ing the first lesson, and the Prophets 
ihe second. This was practised in the 
limes of the Apostles, as may be seen 
Acts, 13.15. Of this usage the Hebrew 
doctors write, 'It is a common custom 
throughout all Israel that they finish 
wholly Iha Lawin one year ; beginning 
on the Sabbath which is after the Feast 
of Tabernaelea at the first section of 
Geneflis, {dienca called ' Bereshiih ;') 
on the second Sabbath at 'These arc 
the generations of Noah,' cb. 6. 9 ; on 
the -hitd, at 'The Lord said unto Abra- 
ham, ch. 12. Ii so they read and goon 
in ibis order till they have ended the 
Law at tlie Feast of Tabete acles.' 



nia! to his worth. He 
whom the Scnpwres call just, though 
doubtless not the first whomas so. In 
tt legal sense, a just man is one that 
doeth good and ainnethnot; but since 
the fall no such man has existed upon 
earth, save Ao man Cariat Jesus. If 
any man is now so denominated n is in 
theaecsein which the Sciiptwres use 
the term when ibey represent the just 
as hving by faith. Such was the life of 
Noah, 03 it is expressly said of him, 
Heb. 11. 7, that he ' became an heir of 
iho righteousness which is by faith ;' and 
tba feith by which be was justified be- 
fore God operated, as it always will, to 
render him just before men. But he 
was not only jusi or righteous, he was 
also perfect in hia generaHons (Heb, 
D"'an'a'''im)L e. not perfect in the sense 
of sinless, but smcere, simple, upright, 
having respect to aH God's command- 
roents, and like Caleb following the 
Lord fidly. Christian perfection is not 
absolute freedom ftom sin, but evan- 
gelical integrity j a parfection implying 
completeness of paris rather than oi 
degrets, in therenewed character; and 
it may be belter understood by view- 
ing it as opposed to ^partiality and Ay- 
pocrisy, to a paTtial obedience and an in- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



10 And Noah .egat three sons, 
aiid Japheth. 

11 The earth also was corrupt 
before God ; and the earth was 

'th violence. 



iShi 



•mil 



la And God "looked upon the 
earth, and behold, it was corrupt; 
for all flesh had corrupted his way 
upon the earth. 



ifj^ere profession. As the lerm is so 
&,fquenlly applied to different individu- 
sIb in iho Old Testament and the poa- 
Bebiion of the character so ftequently 
enj.'ined in the New, there can be no 
doubt thst ■perfection, in the flcriptural 
sense of the I'erjn, is aetunlly nttaina- 
able, and ought to he an object of inore 
anxioua Bolioitude among Chtislinna 

than it ususliy ia. IT Walked aitk 

God. Thesame that is said of Enoch ; 
implying his bang reconciled to God, 
hie acknowledging him in all hia ways, 
and enjoying habitual communion with 

11. Tie earlk •ilso waa corrapl before 
God. Heb. ' and the ea h 
nipt.' The word ' also' i to 

ly introduced 



tanslati 



ually n 



before said and closely ec ed 
it, bul the precoJing co 
well allow such a stnso h 

probability is, it was employed to pro 
vent the twofold occuJcence of ' and' in 
(he sains sentence. The literal render- 
ing, though lacking in euphony, would 
have been better.— By the firat 'earth' is 
undoubtedly meant i/tiinftafiiiajilsii/'iftt 
earth, and by Ihe 'corruption' char- 
ged upon them is intended a morai 
degeneracy, though the word is fte- 
qnently employed m the sense of phys- 
icat deairurHon or ■masting. It is espo- 
dally applied to that k..id of corT-upfijig 
or depravlns the worship of Cod 
ivhich consists in introducing iddatry, 
as in Ex. 33. 7. Dent 32. 6. Judg. 2. 
19 1 and 'the people's doing oorrapi^,' 
2 Chron. 27. 2, is elsewhere explauied, 
ZKinea, 15, 35, by their 'nacrificing 



and burning incense in the high pla- 
ces.' This flagrant wickedness was 
perpetrated 'before God,' i. e. openly, 
publicly, without diaguise, to his very 
face, as it were. Gen. 10. 9.— 17. 1. 
IT WasjiUed utWl violence. Heh. 

violent wrong.' Chal, 'rapmes, or 
robberies i' L e. injurious and cruel deal- 
ing towanis men ; whereas the 'corrup- 
don' mentioned above denotes the cor- 
ruption of religion or wickedness to- 
wards God. Or, by a common idiom 
■ the Heb. 'violence' may here be put 
tor 'violent men.' Thus, Ptov, 13. 6, 

Wickedness oveithroweth the tinner 
{Heb. tiSiOn the sin).' 2 Kings, 24. 14, 

Heb. t^bl the poverty) of the land.' 

BO. 31, 'Behold, I am against thee, 

O thou, most proud {Ueb.yrw Opride).' 

degeneracy, therefore, which had 

mmenced in the domestic, gradually 

nded itaelf to the dva, and finally 

he religious, state of the world, 

T e springs of domestic and aocial life 

bdng poisoned, the tender ties of blood 

and affinity violated, quarrela, intrigues, 

oppreaaons, robberies, and murders 

pervaded (he abodes of men. The feat 

of God and a due regard to our felloW- 

I are closely connected ; and where 

one is given up, the other will 

n follow. Indeed it appears to be 



the fxed d 
denoe, that when men have cast offhis 
fear they shall not long continue in 
amity one with another. He has only 
to let the laws of nature lake their 
course, and the efTect will surely follow. 
13. Ood looked upon the earth. The 
universal violence and comjption wliioh 
overspread the earth, attracted llie no- 
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33 And God said unto Noah, 
' The end of all fle-h is come be- 
bre nic ; for the earth is filled 
*iih violence through them; «aud 



tice of heaven. God knows at bI 
times what is doing in our world, bu 
hiB looking upon the earlh denotes t 
special observance of it, as though he 
had insdluied an iuquiry into its real 

condition. Ps. 33. 13. IE All Jlesli 

had corrupted itttcay. All mankind j 
calltd 'tiesh'from iheir frailly, Is. 40. 
5, 6, but more especially Irom tho cor- 
ruption and carnality of thar unrcgen- 
erale state. Gen. 6. 3. By their 'way' 
is meant not only their religion or 
faUk, Acta, 18.25, 26-^5.4.2 Pet. 2. 
2, hut also iheax manittrc,ianducl, course 
qflife. Thus ihe' way of Cain' Judo, 
1 1, is used for moiictousness, 
of Balaam' for anmlouaness. 
IS, and so in other cases. In allusioa 
probably to this language it 
Job, ch. 22. 15, 16, 'Haat thoa moriied 
&e old icay which wicked men have 
trodden 7 Which were cut down out 
of time, whose foundation . was over- 
flown with a flood T i. e. with thu wa- 
ters of the general deluge. Compaie 
Luke, 17. 27. 

13. llie cndnfaUJUshiscame be- 
fore me. A twofold import seems to 
be couched in ihesa words; first, that 
the end, thai is, the completion, Ihe ful- 
ness, the consummalion of all fiesUi- 
neti, had come before God. In other 
words, human corruption had reached 
its atmoat height. Viewed in this light 
the ensuing words are enegetical of the 
first clause, and this is favoured by the 
, fact thai the original word for "enri'lHeb. 
"^p) is frequently so used in the Scrip- 
tures, as well as the Gr. 't^ot by which 
it is translated Thus Jer. BI. 13, 
'Thine end is come, (even) the measure 
of diy covetousnese,' i. e, thou haat 
reached the utmost summit of thy de. 
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behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth. 

14 Ti Make thee an nrk of so- 
pher-wood: rootns shait tliou 
make in the ark, and shiill pilch 
it within Bnd wiihiut with pitch. 

sires. Eccl. 12. 13, ' Let ua hear the 
conclusion yp of the whole matter;' 
i. e. the summing up, the substance. 
Rom. 10. 4, 'Christ is the end of (he 









_], of Ihe law 

So often elsewhere. In such cases, 
however, the subordinate idea of lime oi 
lenninalum iff time is often, perhop* 
usually, mvolved ; and from this arises 
the second and more generally received 
sense of this passage, viz. thai the de 
creed end of all men (eicepting Noah; 
had come before G«j ; the allotted 

pomi of expiring, and the umvi'rsnl tie 
pravity was to be visited with condign 
punishment. Comp. Ezek. 7. 2—0. 

Amos, 8. 2. IT I viill destroy Ihem. 

Hob. riTlSa HOT eorrupting J. e. 
about to corrupt or destroy. "The pres- 
ent participle both in Ilcb. and Gr. has 
often a future import. In the funnel 
verse, 'corrupt' had tho sense of cor- 
rupting by sin i here, that of corrupt- 
ing by punisliment, or in other words 
qf' destroying. A parallel t!;stiiiefniD 
occurs. Rev. 11. 8, 'That then shouids. 
o^ them that destroy the earth r 
That thou shouldat airmiil them 

ihateorrapi the earth.' 1! ifit.i lh4 

•.rth. Or Heb. 'even the eaTtiii' dms 

identifying ' the eartli' with its inhabi<. 

ts, according to a common idiom oi 

Scriptures, and giving us a clew to 

tho real meaning of the word 'eardi' 

numberless instances, particidarly in 

e prophets. Gr. 'I destruy them 

and the earth,' L e. probably, ' icea the 

14. Make thee an ark. Heb. tiaCl 
iftaift. The original -vorci which oc- 
urs only here and Ex. 2. 3, wbeie it u 
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applied to the ark of bulrushes in which 
Mososwas laid, is different ftom the 
tetm used tor tiiB 'atlt of the covenant' 
<lns aran) Ex. 26. 10. But in the 
Greek the same taroi (.i^wrtij kHotos) 
signifying a koUom chei'- is applied to 
both. Comp. Heb. 11. 7, with 9. 4. 
Ah [o the form of the ark, ihereismuch 
difference of opinion among commen- 

much with a view to progressive mo- 



th u > 



It for a 






B not neceaaary to sup- 
'e been modelled like the 
bull of a modem ship, or placed in a 
sort pf boat, 93 in the common figures. 
We may be content with the simple 
idea given in the test, which is that of 
an enormous oblong box or flat bot- 
tomed wooden house, divided into three 
Bturies, and apparently with a sloping 
roof. Had it been built from a keel, 
wilb a curving bottom like a ship, it 
could not well have rested on the dry 
land after the flood withoulfelling over 
upon one side or other to the imminent 
peril of all its inmates. Moreover, it is 
clear that il was not furnished with 
either mast, rudder, or aailsj so that in 
all these particulars the work was a 
still greater trial of Noah's faith. The 
most moderats statement of its dimen- 
sions makes the ark by far the largest 
vessel ever made to float upon the wa- 
ter, as will appear from the statements 

below. 11 Of gvpha-'wwd. Heb. 

"ICI ■'25 o'" ^opfter, probably trees or 
rather woods qf pitch, i. e. such as the 
pine, fir, cypress, totpeiiline, cedar, and 
oilier trees of a pitchy kind adapted to 
the purpose of ship-building. It is 
doubtful whether "IW gopW is the 
name of any particular speciea of tree ; 
if it were, usual analogy would seem 
to require that il should be in the plu- 
ral, like D->n» y^S ""^ of '"^'- 
trccs D"''1£3T13 "'SS wood qf jh-lrets, 
fSiaix ■'SS viood qf almug-iress. 
This is the common and almost uni- 
Bwm phraseology. On the other hand 



we I5nd nsini rZS vmod offrankin 

laiad q/' oil, i. e. wood producing oil % 
and in like manner, we take -\t'i 125 
to signify wood qf pitch, or in other 
words as a general term for any aind 
of resinous wood suitable for the pur- 
pose. If any particular species of treo 
of this description be intended mora 
than another, it is probably Ihecyprtss 
Gr. («vir(}imT0( kuprieeoe), as the radical 
Mnaonanta (toTap and -iSa) in the 
Cireekand Hebrew words are the same, 
and as the cypress is eminently distin- 
guished for its durabihty and the pow- 
er of resisting the injiiriea meident to 
other kinda of wood, while its resinous 
properties would tend to render il 
impenetrable to wat^r. Being a very 
compact and heavy kind of wood, and 
not liable to rol or become worm-eaten, 
it was much used in the construction of 
coffins among the Athenians, and of 
mummy-caaes among the Enyplians. 
It is said too that the. gates of St. Pe- 
ter's church al Rome, which lasted 
from the time of Conslantine lo that of 
Eugene the fourth, thai is to say, eleven 
hundred years, had in that period suf- 
fered no decay. This tree, therefore, if 
any, would seem to have tho best title 
lo the credit of having furnished the 
material for the ark, though it is highly 
probable that different kinda of pitchy 
or resinous wood would be employed 

in different parts of the structure. 

IT Rooms akalt thou make in Ike ark. 
Heb. D-ilp nes's ; metaphorically ap- 
plied to the numerous cells, cabins, or 
amall apartments into which the inte- 
rior of the ark was laid out. ChaL 
' mansions.' Comp. Job 29. 19. Ohoa, 
4, where the word occurs in the sense 

of daelling-placcB. ^ Pilch U irUh- 

in and ■ailhoul v>ith pitch. Hob. 
nD53 niDD kapharia bakkopker, thou 
shall coat il T>illi a coating. The Heb 
"1613 kofiher, clteely related in sound 
and sense to "1^3 j^e^fr above, as well 
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15 And this is the fashion 
which thou ■-halt make it of; The 
length of the ark shall be three 
hundred cubits, the breadth of '" 
fifty cubits, atid the height of 
thirty cubits. 



BBlO - 


1D3 gaphrith, mlphiir, is sup 


posed t 


denote some kind of bituminous 


subalan 


ce which from its sofi and 


pliablo 


qualiiiea was well adaplcd 10 




g over the ark and dosing every 


cbmk 


nd crevice, A coal of it spreec 


overth 


inaide and oulside of the ark 









would make it perfectly waler-prooE 
and the more so as (he substance itself 
would probably bacan^nually acquir- 
ing greater tenacity and hardness. The 
original word "IfrS Aoplier la worthy of 






It of 01 



cover, and from its root "iQS kaphar 
being often used in the sense of expia- 
ting, atoning, i. e. covering, sin i 
whence the noun itself in almost every 
olhar instance in the Scriptures is ren- 
dered ' ftlonement.' From the peciiijar 
use of tho term in this connection, some 
have supposed that we are to recognise 
in the ark thus arctred a designed em- 
blem of (he church, the ark of salva- 
tion, the inmates of which are secured 
by the effects of Christ's atonement 
from the overflowing waters of God's 
wrnlli. 

IB. TJie length of the ark shall be 
three hundred cubits, &c. The ark, 
therefore, was by far the largest float- 
ing edifice ever borne upon the waters. 
There is some doubt as to the kind of 
cubit here alluded to; whether it were 
ihe common cubil of «ghteen inches or 
(he sacred cubi' of about three inches 
longer. Bnt taking the shortest of the 
(wo, it is capable of demonstration, that 
it miiBl have been been of tlio burden 
of 43,413 ions. Now a first-rate man- 
of-war is between 2^00 and 2300 tons ; 
the ark consequendy possessed a capa- 
city of storage equal to (hat of eighteen 



16 A window shall ihou make 
to the nrk, and in a cubit shall thou 
finish it above ; and the door ol 
the ark shall thou set in the side 
thereof: with lower, second, and 
third stories ahslt thou make it. 

ships of the line of the largest claaa, 
which upon a very moderate computa- 
tion are capable of carrying 20,000 men, 
vrith stores and provisions for ail 
month's consumption, besides 1800 
pieces of cannon. As all the various 
distinct species of four-footed animols 
may be reduced to two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty, it cannot for a mo- 
ment be doubted, that the ark would 
contain the specified proportion of 
these, of birds, insects, and eight hu- 
man beings, with the requi^te supplies 
of food for a year. Indeed the truth ia, 
as Bp. WilkuiB has observed, ' that of 
the (wo, it is much more difhcull to 
assign a number and bulk of creatures 
necessary to answer tlie capaciiy of 
the ark, than to find sufBcient room 
for the several species of animals al- 
ready known to have been there.' Tbe 
objection therefore sometimes urged, 
that the ark was incapable of afTording 
accommodadon to its alleged inmatea, 
falls to the ground. — According to the 
meast^rements given, the ark, being six 
times as long as it waa broad, and ten 
times na long as it waa high, had near- 
ly the proporUons of a perfect human 

16. A tirindowi Aalt thou make ij> the 
ark. Heb. inS faoftor. Tbe (meim- 
port of this word it is difficult to fix, bl 
Dccursnowhere else but here. Iftaken 
signify but a single window for so 
mense a building, it exhibits a sense 
which we may well hesitate to admit. 
It is a wholly different word from that 
uaed fbr the window ("llSn halon) which 
Noah is aiud cSi. 9. 6, to have opened a( 
tbe end of forty days, and unquestiona- 
bly denotes an entirely different object. 
But what that object was predaely we 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



17 'And behold, I, even I, do 
brini' a Saod of waters upon tlie lish 
earlh, lo dealmy all flesh, where- 
in is ihe breath uf life, from un- 
ler heavea : and every tiling thai 
is ia the earth shall die. 



IS But with (bee will I estaV 

..ih my covenant: and ■ tliou 

shalt come into the atk, thou, and 

thy sons, and iliy wife, and thy 

■ ■-- with thue. 






1 the n 



] of R 



s soniowoy connected wiui 
" in of light, appears plain 
both from testiraooy of ihe ancient ver- 
sions and from Che etymological rela- 
tions of iha ifford. Us cognate roots 
iriT zahar, ino ("Aar, inS tiahai al! 
convey the id«a of Ughl, sidning, syicn- 
dour, and we find "IflS"' yUilior, ail, 
BO called from its sfeiniiff- Moreover 
we meet with B-i-ins izakorai/im sig- 
nifying noon, nooa-day lighl, and oc- 
curring in the dual form, probably as 
isive, denoUng the strongest, bright- 
i. e. the meridian, light. On the 
whole, we take it as a collective term for 
aky-lighls constructed in some way in 
IhartKif of the atk. and perhaps of some 
transparent eabsfance now unknown. 



TOBO 

probably b« traced the conceits of ibo 
ancient Babbins relative to tho (loftar. 
Thusin thB'PirkoElieier,'ch. 23,itia 
said, ' A certain precious stone was sus- 
pended in the arli, which gave light to 
ell the creatures therein, like a briehlly 
shining candle.' And the Targum of 
Jonathan represents God as flaying to 
Noah, ' Go thou lo tho Pison, and take 
thence a precious stone, and place it m 
the ark. lot the dispensation of lighL' 

If Jn a. cubit shalt then finish it 

abone. That ie, the atk, not the win- 
dow. The roof was to be raised in the 
middle like ihut of a house bo afl admit 
of a gentle slope on each side. The 
deration was to be one cubit above the 
horiiontal planes or in other words, 
what are teclinieally termed the /dng- 
jMita supporting the ridge of the roof 
al aiher end, waro to be one cubit in 



e door itself the h 
See note 



Is hung; (or 
guage has another le 
Gen. 19. 10. Tha word is 
less (0 bo taken in a collective sense, 
implying a number of openings in the 
different stories of the ark, designed for 
entrances for the animals, and after- 
wards probably for theadniission of air 
and Ihe discharge of ordure. As the 
ark, by its peculiar house- like construc- 
tion, was adapted to float on a smooth 
sea, rather than to ride ou a tempestu- 
ous one, we perceive no difliculiy at 
tending this mode of ventilation. Tha 
apertures might ordinarily be closed by 
lattice- work. 

17. BiAold 1, even 1, do bring ajlood 
of waters. Heb. if'SJa am bringing, 
L e. about to bring.' See on v. 13. The 
announcement of the fearful resolve is 
repealed to give it more emphasis. 
Thus when Joseph was called to inter- 
pret tha dream of Pharaoh, he observed 
concerning its bting doubled, liiat was 
'because the thing was eBlablished by 
etod, and God would shortly bring il to 
pass.' Such strong language would 
convey moreover theirapreasion, which 
was probably designed, that Ihe threat- 
ened flood should not beowdng lo nat- 
ural causes, but to tlie immediate ae^n- 
oy of omnipotence i and it iasom^^what 
remorkablo that the origmaL word here 
used Sorjlood (btsa mablml, Gr. icaro- 
(XTjo^iot cataclysm) ia limited, in I'S np- 
pUcation, to the general dsiug'c, not be- 
ing employed in reference to any other 
kmd of inundation » as if the apiiil 
would uilimale by this appiopriaH 
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19 And of every lii 
of all flesh, ' Iwo of f 
shaU thou tiring into t:iE nm. i 
keep them alive w;th lln'e; the 
.shall hu male and tcinnle. 

20 Of fowls after their kind 



.cry sort 
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and of cattle after tlji 
over)' creeping thing of the < 
aCltr his kind ; two of every 



term that the prasent jadgmenl waa to 
be unique in its character; Ihst how- 
ever many partial inundations might 
bnppen in particular countries, (here 
was never lo be but ono general deluga. 
IS. IRJfe thee icUl 1 istabli " 



. That is, dc 



with tliee 



s aolemn engagement, pledging myself 
to thy preaervBlion by bringing tb 
and thine into the ark. As ibe wo 
in which Noah was now to etiga, 
n itself arduous and likitly 



ended with m 






Iheunbelief and malice of an ungodly 
world, Buch a gracious aasuranct 
peculiarly seasonable, and calct 
gready to animate him in the u 
taking. The original term reni 
' covenant' (nila beriUi), for the 
part though not always, impli 
mutual compf 









the idea of a pledge, proi 
anceon the part of God, but a re-stipu- 
lation also on that of Noah, that he 
would in Mlh and obedience construct 
end enter the nrk, and commit himeelf 
in simple Cruat to the keeping of a faith- 
ful providence. The matter and condi- 
tions of the covenant appear to be con- 
tained in the ensuing verses to the 2lsl. 
These comprise the ildngs ctroatanted, 
and as the performance of them sup- 
poses the agency both of God and 
Noah, hence the reciprocal character of 
the compact ia manifest. 

19. Of cnery living thing. Except- 
ing of course the tenants of the deep. 

IT Two of every sort. Or, Heb. 

'by twos,' i. e. by pairs. There were 
to be at least two, but of the clean 
beasts more. Gen. T, 2. ¥ Ta ktep 



lliem ali'ce iHth thee. Heb. HTTini 
locairse to live. Gr. I'n rps^-n 'hot thou 
mai/est nourish. Th^ precise ahudejol 
meaning conveyed by the oritinal oJ 
this word is often lost sight of in out 
translauon. The verb fT'n to live in 
whalare termed the Kel and Hiphiloon- 
jugationa, which have a cautalive im- 
port, for the most part denotes not so 
much liie continued preserraliort as the 
renival or rcsl/jration of life from a pre- 
vious state of actual or virtual death. 
The Enghsh word guicken is perhaps its 
best representative in such cases. Thus 
1 Sam. 3.6, 'The Lord killeih and 
makefh alive in-nzy Pb. 30. 3, 'Thou 
hast brought up my soul from ibe 
grave ; thou hast keptmealive (■'iri"''>ri) 
that I should not go down to the pii';' 
I. e. thou h..oi quickened me when vir- 
tually by my imminent exposure 1 bad 
descended to the pit. 3 Kings, S. I, 
' Then spake Elisha unto the woman, 
whose eon hs had restored to life 
(n^nn)-' SeemynolesonJosh. 6. 26 
and U. 10, where this sense of the terra 
more fully illustrated. Here the 
word is in the Hipbil or causative fbrm. 
and doubtless carries With it the i 









irlually ei 
by means of the general judgment oi 
the deluge, and that their preservaDon 
uo other than a kind of revival at 
citation iff life to thtm. 'A life 
rkobly protracted is, ab it wen: a 
life.' Henry. For a sirikmgly 
11 phraseology, see Rx. 7. M- IS. 
fhat is there said of Pharaoh's ho- 
lised up, i. e. qi.ickened, from \n- 
luiil destruction, IT Siall tame wn/« 
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21 Ani take thou 
all 1 »0(I that ia eale 
shall gather ]( to thee 
be foe food for thee, i 



into thee of 

, and U shall I 
ud i'orlhein. 



"■ Thus did Noah ; ' accard- 
all ihiit God comriiadded 



fise. Probably ill cotiaeqiience of adi- 
I'me imiiulse, aa tlis animal iribea were 
lefoio brought to Ad ton, Gon. 2. 19. 
He was thus assured that G!od would 
eollect the proper freight when he had 
prepared the vessel. Though we may 
ofien be in the dark how tbuigs shall 
be brought about, yet if we a.ra acting 
nnJer the divine command, and imsl- 
ing upon (he divine promise, he wdl 

bring it to piias. IT To keep them 

oiice. A Hebrew idiom for ' that they 
may ba kept alive.' Thua Eool. 3. 2, 
'A time to be bom (Heb. niSi to bear 
or eiue birth to).' Est. 6. 6, ' And the 
king said unto him, What shall bt done 
(Heb. ncjl) rra ■a>hal to do) unio the 
man whom the king delighteth to hon- 
our?' Ex. 9. 16, 'That my name may 
be dsclared {Heb. 1BD '" da^re my 
name) throughout all the earth." 
22. Thus did Noah, &e. Viewed 

loubtedly one of the BnblimeBt acts of 
>badienBB ever rendered by fallen man 
(0 his Creator. The worda of the 
aposUe Heb. !!. 7, afford the only ad- 
equate solution of hia condueti 'By 
faith Noah, bang warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, moved with 
fear, prepared an ark to the saving of 
his house I by the which he condemn- 
ed the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which ie by faith.' The 
labour and expense necessary in build- 
ing a vessel of such vast magnitude 
must have been immense ; and the un- 
belief and ridicule which the measure 
would naturally encounter, almosl be- 
yond endurance. Yet under the promp- 
ling of faith ho engaged in the work 
BJid persisted in it lo the end. Though 
for ilie space of 130 years there was no 
.ymptom of the coming judgment, and 
fcough during that long period he was 



undoubtedly an object of general deris- 
ion, yet he persevered in hie prepara 
tions. The divine testimony was to 
him in the place of all other evidence. 
He did not reason on (he subject ihal 
was revealed lo him. He did not say, 
How can such a deluge be produced i 
How can it be suppoeed that a merciful 
God should exerciao such seventy 1 or, 
How can it be hoped, that if all the 

build will preserve mel It ia probable 
that otiiera argued thua ; but he believ- 
ed and acted upon the divine dedaro- 
lion. Had such a conduct been exhib- 
ited during the space of a few days on- 
ly, we should have been the less aston- 
ished at it ; but when we see it contiu- 
utng without inlermiaeion or abatement 
for the lapse of more than a century, 
we are ready to regard it as one of ihe 
most iliualrious iriumpha of faith ever 
wimesaed or recorded. But we are 
equally instructed by the fatal perverse- 
nesa and obstinacy of the great mass 
of the antediluvian world. They saw 
no appearance of any deluge; nor 
could they persuade themselves that 
God would ever inflict such a tremen- 
dous judgment on the earlh. The first 
beams of the ark were probably laid 
scro as eath other amidst iheinaulting 
scoffs of hardened epeclalors. But the 
building advanced. Some admhed the 
atructurei somederided iheplan; aome 
charged him with superslitian, enthusi- 
asm, or insanity i more were sunk in 
ssnsuality ; and all uidted in the desper- 
ate resolution to treat his warnings 
with contempt. Still he entreated, and 
still they spurned his admonitions. 
The edifice continued lo rise day afti^' 
day, and yet the voice of profaiit rail- 
lery was heard on every ade. Thua U 
continued till the crisis arrived. With 
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Itnuiga infntuation they slopped their 
BMB KgBinst the Bound of the voice 
wh;ch with unwearied petseyerance so- 
licited them to be aaved. Thecfllamitj' 
which they despised came upon them 
with all ita terrors, and as they siuik in 
the mighty waters, that last breath 
must have sighed out a mournful con- 
demnation of ihdr folly. Alas! how 
faithful a piclore this of the madness 
of mankind undCT the threatenings of 
ihe Gospel ! Yet as with the antedilu- 
vians, so vrith the men of every genera- 
Ibn shall it be found true, that 'he that 
being often reproved hardenelh hia 
neck shnll suddenly be destroyed, and 
that without remedy.' The unbelief 
of Nonh's cotemporaries did nol make 
void the truth of God; nay, il rather 
hardened Ihem to their destruellon. 
What Bsoarity then will our unbelief af- 
ford usi Grant that we see not at 
present any presage of the wrath which 
is threatened against an ungodly world ; 
will it therefore never come 1 Will the 
word of God fail of its accomplishment? 



again 



fe for UE 
t the 1 






of 



Heaven! and to found our hoj 
salvation upon the presumption that 
'God will lieT Seen or unseen, our 
danger is the same : and if all perished 
in the deluge who took not refuge in 
the ark, so will all periah in the day 
of judgment, who have not 'fled for 
refuge to the hope set before them,' 



—A few 



,1 reflec 



suggest themselves so strongly 
from the foregoing narra^ve that we 
know not how lo refuse them a place. 
(1.) We are here reminded of the 
dangerous eonaeiJuBnces of forming 
improper connections. Famdiar asso- 
ciations with the wicked will soon con- 
taminate the moat virtuoas mind, and 
destroy the influence of religious prin- 
ciple. The estreme hazard that arises 
from overlooking the grand requisite in 
tliB character of > companion for life 
ia here most vividly set forth. The al- 
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tractive influence of the females of 
Cain's posterity soon corrupted the 
pure principles of their husbands. 
Those who once enjoyed the high dis- 
tinction of b^ng called Ihe 'sons of 
Ood,' became ere long ns vile as their 
iicenlioua partners, so that there was 
scarcely a vestige of truereligion left 
upon the earth. The woman who is 
possessed ol all other accomplishments, 
and yet devoid of relisious sentiments, 
is a perilous companion for a pious 
man who is desirous of seiving God 
with all his bouse. Her power and 
persuasions will only weaken hla virtu- 
ted efforts. Children and domesiics 
will entertain but little respect for reli- 
gion while the mistress of the family 
slights it by her neglect, or sets herself 

d^lJerence or contrariety there may 
be in other points of the chnracler, 
there should be union and harmony 
and sympathy here. The great ends 
of thia sacred rela^on may not be es- 
sentially prejudiced by many little di- 
versities of taste and habit, springing 
from difference in cousdtutional tem- 
perament, from edocalion, or other cau- 
ses, but afearful risk is run wherever tha 
love of God on Ihe one side meets with 
ita reverse on the other. 'How can 
two walk together eicept they be 
agreed 1' I*l the young then of either 
sex be p ul a ly h dftd as an 
ing the p n pi and ha s of 
those wl h wh n by may ha a 
thought f nnec g h ms I f 
life. It is a m m ntoua n d a n 
and neith he a ra s of f 
form, or h m ap a g dd caa 
should b all d o hi nd u be 
judgment or give law to the most im- 
portant choice v,o can make in this 
(orld, next to chooamg w'--'- 



Mill s 



s God c 



The < 



pie of a pious companion may indeeo 
not be without its influence upon a 
ihoughilc^a, vorldly, or vitiated mma, 
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(3.) What B call have we lo being 
humbled in the fact that we are parta- 
kers of a nalure of which Buch a 
shocking picture ia drawn by the hislo- 
rian in his aoconnl of Iha manners of 
the old world 1 The blandishnmnts of 
vice having prevailed, gay amuBements 
paved the way to immorality, and the 



e of theml Have they 
been such 'as would bear the teat of 
scru^ny 1— Biioh that we could bear 
that man should Bee them as God has 
seen them 7 The proud, the envious, 
the uiTchari table, the angry, the re- 
vengeful, the impure thoughts of which 
we have been oonscioiis, have they not 
sprung up in our hearts aa their proper 
soil, and occupied the ground to the el- 
eiusian of the fruits of holmessl And 
if occaMonally a transient thought of 
good baa arisen, how coldly has it been 
entertained, how feebly has il operated, 
how soon has it been loat! Whgt then 
btfoonies ua but the deepest humilia- 
tion! How should we sink into the 



utmost prostration of spirit, and abhol 
outaelveB in dust and ashes ! 

(3.) What a constraining power 
should attach to the esample of Noah I 
Nothing can be more honourable than 
to stand firm and unmoved m a time 
of general infidelity and corruption. 
What a noble spectacle is a man of un- 
bending integrity in the midst of a de- 
generate age — one who dares to set his 
face as a flint and be, if we may so say, 
obstinately viTtwHtal Such was Noah. 
How unshaiten did he remain while the 
whole force of public example, charged 
with odium against dissenters, was 
bearing down upon him as with a 
mighty current! Yetheboldly facedre- 
proacii and meekly encountered acorn. 
Instead of swerving at all from the 
path of duly under an apprehension of 
the unpoptitarifi/ of such a course, he 
persisted in il to the end. Instead of 
concealing hia commission through fear 
or perverting il from a regard to person- 
al convenience or advantage, he pro- 
tested with earnestness against the sins 
of his CO temporaries, their idolatry, vi- 
olence, debauchery, and injustice. Let 
us emulate this noble model. Il may 
indeed make us singular! but whose 
fault U that 1 Was it Noah's fault that 
he was singular in the old world 1 Was 
it not the fault of those who refused to 
listen to the voice of mercy and to 
obey the commands of Godi And 
would not Noah have paid a very un- 
becoming deierencfl lo the world had 
he yielded to their influence and con- 
sented to perish with them rather than 
secure his own salvationi Let ua tiot 
then carry our coinplaisanoe lo such u 
fearful extent where we have so much 
at stake. We may confess that we ro- 
gret being compelled to be singular, 
thut we are not smgularfor singulari- 
ty's sake, but that we deem it belter to 
be saved wtlh Noah and his little fam- 
ily, than to perish with the niultilude; 
llml il is better lo walk In the narrow 
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CHAPTER Vtl. kouse inlotheark: for'-lhee hav 

ND ilie Lord said uiilo Noah, I seen righteous before me in th 
Come thou and all thine generation. 



and unfrequented way which leads to 
life, than to go in the broad road which 
terminatee in destruction. 

CHAPTER VII. 
I. Come Ihou and ail Ihine htntce in- 
to the ai-k. Heb. »ia enlBT, I e. pre- 
pare, itiiika thyself teady, to enters 
for ihe actual entrance was nol to be 
^li aeven days afterwards. The per. 
formiince of what was foretold in the 
preceding chapter, both concerning the 
destruction of the old world and the 
salvation o Noah, begins here to be 
related. Though Noah had finished 
the ark and stored it with all its provis- 
ions, and though he knew it was de- 
signed for a place of refuge for him, yei 
n^iiWMte further inlimalions of the di- 
vine will before entering it. If wa 
would sea God going befbre us in eTery 
step we take, let us ivait for and then 
follow the evident calls of his Provi- 
dence. This ia not the only instance 
in which, when impending ills were 
about toburel upon iht world, God has, 
in eHect, said, ' Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy ehambera, and shut thy 
doors about thee; hide thyself as it were 
for a little moment, till the indignation 
beovBtpasl.' In the midst of coming 
judgments the Lord remembers his ser- 
vants and provides for thdr well-being; 
and often not for theirs only, hut for 
that of others for their salies. It was 
Noah and his house who were no«; to 
enter into the ark of aafety, though il 
is certain from the euhsaquent narra- 
tive that his children did not oil par- 
lake of his pious spirit. But it should 
.wt be forgotten, that though temporal 
blessings may be given to the ungodly 
cluldren of godly parents, yet without 
walking in thrar steps they will not he 



parlakera with them in those which nra 

■ ibI and eternal. In view of the 

s here recorded it is aisoan aficct- 

ing thought that there should be no 

are than Noah and his femily to en- 

r the ark. Peter speaks of ihera as 

3W,-' and few they were compared 

1th the vast multitudes left behind. 

Vhal a wonder of mercy is thia that 

lere sec! One poor fiimily culled out 

a world, and, as it were, eight grains 

corn fanned from a whole barn-ful 

of chaff.' Bp. Hall. Though Noah 

had bean for so many years a ' preach- 

righteousness,' yet it does nol ap 

that even ores sinner was brought 

epenlance and made desirous of 

ngin hia lot vrithhun. TheLord's 

ints at this day are prone lotnourn 

the tittle success of their ministry, 

buthis, so far as appears, was without 

yet, like Enoch, he pleased God. 

This shews that it is the labour, and 

not the frails of it, which aeeures the 

divine favour. 1 Far Ihee have 1 

seennghtams b^oreme. The testimo- 
ny of God as to Noah's righteoiisneas 
is here repeated in order lo manifest the 
r(oson of the difference put between 
him and the world. This does not im- 
ply that the favour shewn to him was 
lo be ascribed to his own merit; for 
what he was, he was by grace ; and all 
his righteousness was rswardable only 
out of respect to Him in whom he be- 
lieved; but his person being accepted 
for his Bake, his works also vera ac- 
cepted and honoured, and a visible dem- 
onstration of the divine favour made 
towards him. 

2. Qf every clean beast. The dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean, it ap- 
pears, existed before the fiood i not that 
any of the animal creation weK in 
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2 Of everjr" clean beast i] 
shall take to thee by sevens, 
male and his female; " a»i 
beasts that are not clean by t 
the male and his female. 

3 Of fowls also of the air 
sevens, the nialeand the fern: 



themsdfes more unolean than olhers, 
but the difference was made wholly by 
Divine sppointmenl. The ground of 
the diatlnclion, however, hefore and af- 
ter the ilodd, was not preciaety liiB 
same. Before that event llie nnclean 
were so considered merely hecanae they 
were not lo be used for sacrifice i Bfter 
it, because there were some that were 
not to be used torfoodi Lev. 11. Deui, 
14. Yet it is still possible Itloaes may 
here speak prophetically, in reference to 
the animals which were ajteraards dia- 
tinguLshed as clean and unclean in the 
I.evilical law. If sn, the number of 



» dial 



would not lake up much room ; fo 

1y beeves, sheep, goats, (urtte-doves 

and pigeons were allowed for sacrifice. 

Lev. L 3.-22. 19. H TaJce to thee 

by BePens, &c. Heb. 'seven, seven.' 
Three couple for breed, and the odd 
seventh fbr sacrifice, ch. 8, 20. It 
would seem at tirsl view that this direc- 
tion differed from thai in ch. 6. IS, 20, 
which mendons only twoof every sort. 
But the meaning there may be, that 
whatever number entered, they should 
go in in pairs, i. e. male and female : 
whereas here the dheclion is more par- 
ticular, appointing the number of 
pairs that shoidd ba admitted according 
as they were clean or unclean. 'But 
why seven t Surely that God that cre- 
ated seven days in the week, and made 
one for himself did here preserve, of 
seven clean beasts, one foi himself for 
■»crifice lie ^ves us six for one in 
12 



lo Veep seed alii 

of all the earth. 

4 For yet sev 

earth • forty days and forty nighta ! 



should be all for him.' Bp. Hail. 

4. ITor yet seven days. Heb, n"'n''i 
nSnmiW lo yet sevendays, i. e. the 
seventh day after this, as v. 10. So 
' yet three days,' 2 Chron. 10. 6, is in 
V. 12 shewn to be in the third day. 
Oomp. Gen. 40. 13, 20. The Heb. i 
to is someiimes used for after, aa Ei. 
16. 1. Ps. 19. 3. Num. 33. sa Ju.41. 4. 
Ezra, 3. a Juat one week therefore 
was allowed for Noah to embark and 
for the world to repent j and what a 
week waalhisi What feelings of in- 
tense anxiety must it have eiciied! 
bis neighbours had seen him busily em 
ployed (or the last hundred and twenty 
years in rearing the massy fabfic, and 
doubtleas had indulged many a laugh 
at his folly and credulity; and now, 
behold I the time is come that he is to 
remove all his family into it, with [he 
rest of the living creatures command- 
ed. They on the other hand were no 
doubt saying to each other, 'A week 
'ill be- 



i cf ll 






imng 11 



the meanwhile eaung and drinking, 
buying and sdling, marrying and giv- 
ing in marriage. But their festivides 
were as short as ihey were aenselesa 
and profane. ' (Thus) it is common for 
those who have been careless of thf ir 
souls during the years of their bealtlij 
when they have looked upon death at 
a distance, to be ascareleas during [he 
days, the seven days, of their sickness, 
whan they see it approaching, thrar 
heatla b^ng hardened throuirb the de- 
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5 ' And Noah did according 
unlo all thiit ihe Loai. command- 
ed him. 

6 And Noah loas six hundred 
years old when ilie flood of wa- 
ters was upou ihe earth. 

7 IT 5 And Noah went in, and 
his sons, and his wife, and his 
sons' wives with him, into the 
ark, because of ihe waters of (he 
flood. 

8 Of clean beasts, and of beasts 
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at are not ckan, and ( f fowls, 

id of every thing that creepelh 
upon ihe earth, 

9 There went in two antl two 
unto Noah into the ark, the male 
and the female, as God had com- 
manded Noah. 

iO And it came to pass, after 

ven days, thai the waters of the 
flood wereapon the earlh. 

11 ■][ In the six hundredth yeai 
of Noah's hfe, in the second 



ceitfulness of sin.' Hm-ri/. If laiU 

cause a to roin, Heb. 'lam causing,' 
1. 6. will cause, as rightlj' rendered in 
our version. Thus, 'thou heaping 
coals,' Prov. 25. 22, is translated, ' Ihou 

Bhalt heap,' Rom. 12. 20. ^ Forty 

days and forty nights. The number 
forty aeems 10 have become remarkable 
from this event, and espedally to have 
been regarded as a suitable period for 
humiliation. Thus Mosea, Elijah, and 
Christ lasted forty days ; fftrly days' re- 
spile was given lo ihe Nineviles lo re- 
pent ; and itio children of Israel wan- 
dered forty years in ihe wilderness. 

1[ Every living sabstanee. Heb. Olp"' 
standing tfiing; i.e. whatever by a 
principle of life is capable of maintain- 
ing an erect posture; whereas a dead 
body lies prostrate. Comp. eh. G. 7, 
with 7. 23. The original term occurs 
Dent. 11. 6. Job 32. 20, in both which 

cases it is rendered 'substance.' ' 

will 1 dietnn/. Heb. ' wipe uul.' Se 
above on ch. 6. 7- 

6. Six himdred years old. Heb. ' 
son of 1)00 years ;' i. e- going on in hi 

sii hundredth year; v. 11. IT W« 

upon (As earth. Thai is, began lo bi 
Thus cb. 6. 3, 'Begat ;' i. e. began t 
beget. Eev. 11. 17, ' Hast reigned 
i. e. began lo reign. 

7. Becauseqf thevraters. Heb. 'froi 
before or from llie face of, the waters 

10. After setm days. Heb. 'at Ihe 



seventh of ihe days ;' but our version 
follows the Greek jiira ros si-ru >i\'tf«t 
after Ihe senm days, though the mean, 
ing is, on the seventh day. da soon 
" was safely lodged, the flood be- 
D come. So God wails now only 
s last saint lo be gathered in and 
for the number of his chosen lo be ac- 
iplished, and (hen a more lertible 
deluge of fire shall descend upon the 
ungodly. 

11. The second month. Before the 
departure from Kgypl ihe Israelites be- 
gan their year about the a2rf of Sep- 
tember, and therefore the 17lh day of 
the second monih answers to about 
the 6lb of November. This according 
lo the Hebrew computation was 1GB6 

years ftom the creation. IT Tke 

fountains ijf Ike great deep broken 
up. Heb. rm binn £13-310 foun- 
tains of the great abyss. That is, 
fountains which were supposed lo be 
outlets lo sireams connected with a 
great subterranean body of waters 
colied tlie abyss, a sense which Iho 
(ermundoubtedlybasDonl 8.7. Ezek, 
31. 4, although it is not necessary lo 
concave such a central collectioa of 
waters as really eiialing. The lan- 
guage is merely adapted lo popniar im- 
pressions on tlie subject. In the ordi 
nary state of things, these fountains ot 



diseharae of waters, but i 
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month, the sevcnteenfh day of tht 
month, the same iay were al 
i" the founlain? of ihe fjreat deep 
broken up, »ad the i windows of 
heaven were opened. 

13 ''And the rain was upon iht 
earth forty days and forty nights, 

13 In the self-same day i en- 
iered Noah, and Shem, and Ham, 
and Japheth, the sons of Noah, 



and Noali's wife, and the three 
wires of his sons with them, intp 
the ark : 

14 ° They, and every heast af- 
ter his kind, and all the cattle af- 
ter their kind, and cveiy creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind, and every fowl af- 
ler his kind, every bird of every 



lentlj' ' broken up,' or vaatlj' enlarged, 
they would dlschargf 
floods as would quickly deluge Ihe 
plains and valleya in every direction. 
— IT 'rte iBinrfoiM of heaven. G: 
tnTop(i(Uirai calarocta. Aq. a.nd Sya 
BopiSis doors, apertures. Here agai 
the language is ^guralive. The origin 
al term Ma"is arabolk is applied t 
such windows as are made of lattice 
work, and in this connection their be- 
ing opened (Bee Gen. 8. 6) implii 
the water, instead of gendy descend- 
ing in drops, as if mad 
late through a nel-wotk 
in torrents like watcr-epouts, as diough 
ihe windows had been opened for this 
purpose ou hinges, and every obslrue- 
iion were removed. The marginal ren- 
dering therefore of 'sluices, or flood- 
gales,' though wholly paraphrastic (s 
well suited to the idea. It is aaid Job, 
26, a, dial God 'bindelh up the waters 
in his thick clouds ; and the cloud is 
not rent under ihcm.' But now the 
bond was loosed, the cloud was rent, 
and such rains descended as were never 
known before nor since, in such abun- 
dance and such continuance. Mr. Rub- 
ens remarks that it is still customary 
for people to say in the East, when the 



Jt fall of H 






from abov 
ocean meanwhile swt^lting a 
leaping all its former hounds. 

la. Th-B rain teas 1^11 Ihe earth far- 
ly dof/c and foriy nights. That Ib, the 
rain now began to £ill which continued 
falling for forty days and nights. The 
narrative leadiea ns that when God 
pleases to avenge bis quarrel with re- 
bellious man, all creatures and all ele 
ments above, below, around, becomt 
the ready Instruments of his judgments 
The judgment 






Be 



n falls i 









' the h< 



nthe, 



sr uf language to 

description of the terrors of the scene; 

of the dismpiion bom beneath and the . 



the earth, as in the heavens 
storehouseB of lire, as well as 
and that this world is doomed o 
to experience (heir fatal Influem: 
it our care than lo secure a covert Irom 
the impending storm in Him who laths 
only refuge i and then, 'when thoi 
passesl through the watet^s tbey shall 
not overflow thee; and when Ihou 
walkest through the tire thou shall nol 
ba burnt' 

13. In the self-same day. Heb. 'in 
the bone, strength, or eiistence of this 
day ;' i. e. of the day stated v. 11. A 
phrase intended to convey the idea of 
the utmost precision of time. .4rab. 
'In the essence of that day.' Chal. 'In 
(he point or arlida of that day.' Oeii. 
17. 23. Lev. 23. 14. Josh. 10. 27. 

14. Every beast after hie kind. In- 
timating that just as many kinds as 
were oroateif at first wera now saved, 
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15 Ami they ° went in unto 
Noah into ihe ark, two and two 
of al! ttesh, wherein is ike breaili 
of life. 

16 And they thatwent in, went 
in male and female of all flesh, 



!. [B. C. 834* 

God had commanded him 
and the Loru shut him in. 

p And the flood was forty 
days upon the earth ; and the wa- 
ters increased, and bare up :he 
atk, and it was lifted up above 
the earth. 






—IT Kvery birdqfeeiry 
sort. Heb. n:D in qf cuery wing i a 
general phrase for any thing (hat flies, 
embrnoing not only feathered fowls, but 
Buch winged creatures as bats and the 
larger liinda of insects, whose wings 
are often raBmbrsnous or oartila^nous. 
See note on Gen I. 20. 

15. .TTiey iwni ™ unto Noah iniO'the 
ark. Unquestionably by a divine in- 
slincl, especially aa it would seem thai 
Noah and his family entered first, and 
ihe animals and birds of their own ac- 
cord by pairs afterwards. Their mu- 
tual anmiiies were ao restrained for the 
time that the most fierce and raven 
became mild and manageable ; thus 
alizing for once the beautiful langi _ 
of the prophet, ' The wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard ahall 
be down with the kid ; the cow aiiJ 
the bear shall feed, and the lion shall eal 
straw like the ox.' Yet they after- 
wards, when freed from this temporary 
reswaint, assumed their respective n»- 
lojes. ' Hypocrites in the church, thai 
externally conform to the laws of that 
ark, may yel be unchanged! and 
it will appear, one ume or other, what 
kind they are after.' Henry. 

\%. And ihe Lord shut him in. Heb. 
n?D ^IHD"^ *''^ <"" ciosetf roxind about 
him, Gr. ' shut the ark on the outside 
of him.' Chal. 'protected over hir 
The English veraon is too definite 
answer fairly to ihe original. It is 
no means dear that tlie words were ; 
lended to intimate a direct interposili 
jf Jehovah iii filosing and fastening; the 
door after l^oah. We, can see og 



diffiCiiUyuiN'cah'sinakmgprovisionfoi 
In any other pan of the 
mechanism of the ark. We iherefore- 
lake the sense to be, that the ark and its 
theapecial objects 
of the divine care and protection, and 
iperiiitending providence so com- 
pletely encompassai the structure, that 
ily were its inmates perfectly se- 
wilhin, but also all other persons, 
II as the waters, were effectually 
precluded from without. And these 
Ivio iA^RS o! dosing RTid erctuding nra 
nveyed by the original as may 
I, Ps. 35. 3. 3 Kings, 4. 4, 5. 
There ia probably at the same time a 
latent implication that without auch 
protectioti the ark would have been lia- 
ble to a violent assault from the deeper 
ate multiludcB, who, from the character 
given of that generation, were undoubt- 
edly capable of the moat flagrant out- 
rages. The Most High therefore, pro- 
vided that Noah, in finally closing the 
of the ark, should utterly de- 






> all who had hilherl 



refused to enter. No doubt when they 
began to see the lowering cloud and 
the rising waters, numbers crowded 
round importunate for that admission 
which they had before slighted. Bui 
'ihaLord protected round about him.' 
It was now loo late. An immoveable 
barricado forbade all farther tngress, 
and Ibey had only to await their fate. 
And let it be conaidered that sonietliing 
very nearly resembling this will ere 
long be acted over again- ' Aa it waa 
in the days of Noab, so shall it be ai 
the coming of the Son of man.' Not 
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CHAPTER VII. 



13 And the waters prevailed, 
and were increased greatly upon 
the earlh: 'and 'the al-k went up- 
on the face of the waters. 



19 And the waters pre; ailed 
exceedingly upon the earthi'anJ 
all the hiirh hiils that toere undei 
the whole heaven were coyered. 



Oi.ly Bhall iha ivoild, as then, be full 
ofdisapalion, but the concluding scsne 
is desCT&ed in nearly the same words, 
'And they ^at were ready went in, 
and the ijor was ehut T 

IT. Forty days. Thatis, latgerdaya, 
Including the nighle ; wharefore the 
Gr. has 'forty days and forty nights.' 
This of course implies not the whole 
term of the prevalence of the waters, 
whict was 160 days, but merely that 
after ihe ram had fallen forty days arid 
the sea had continued to rise, the ark was 
Rnatiogonthesurfttoe, It wasprobably 
150 days before Ihey reathcd their utmost 

heigbi. ¥ It was lifted up abate ilte 

tarth. Heb. ' 11 was on high from up- 
on the earth.' The original denotes 
not Iha act, but the statt of being lifted 
up or elevated. 

la 3^ waters prevailed. Heb, 
T\~l:3~' ytgbeni. The words denote 
being strong, mighty, and prevalent in 
despite of opposition j and theretbre 
here implies the conquering or carrying 
every thing before it, throwing down 
and sweeplngaway buildings, trees, and 
living creatures, and causing universal 
devastation. 'Where now were those 
profane scoffers, that asked wbatNoah 
meant to build such a vessel! And 
whether, when he had made his ship, 
he would also make a sea for it foswini 

iuT Trapp. ^ T^arkiBentupon 

the /MS of the -waters. Heb. -|bn 
•walked 1 i. e. was borne by a gentle, 
equable motion, and iiot violently 
Bed or driven, to whioh its form 
not adapted. Whether this was owing 
to a miracle, or to the fact that the 
riaitig of the waters was comparatively 
calm and unattended with tompeaiuou! 
agiiadon, though still marked with 
12* 



he desolating effects described 
i, il IS not easy to determine. 
The ptobabilily we think is, thai the 
latter was the case, aud that the ap- 
pearances on the surface of the earth 
indicating violent dismpliona are to ba 
referred rather to some anterior deluge 
or deluges, of nnknovra date in the his- 
tory of out globe, of which the sacred 
record makes no mention. That the 
rains, however, ni^i-si would produea 
all the common effects of a desolating 
freshet, is obvious. But tbese effects 
would naturally cease as the waters 
ruse. They would become calm in 
proporhonas they became deep; unless 
the action of wind be supposed ; of 
which there is no intimation till after 
the Hood bad conunued an hundred and 
fifty days. 

19. All Ute high hills — were covered. 
Rather 'the high mountains' (Heb. 
W~in harim), as the original word is 
the same with that so rendered in the 
next verse. It seems scarcely possible, 
from the language of this and -the en- 
suing verae, to re^st the conclusion 
that the deluge was universal. Doubts 
hnva indeed been entertained on this 
score by winters of eminence, many of 
whom contend that as the deluge had 
for its main object the deslmccion of 
roan, it was therefore useless that a 
general catastrophe of this kind should 
submerge iha parts of the earth not 
then inliiJjited. Il is also unquestion- 
able that learned men have m later 
dmss so modified their opinions in re- 
gard to the present visible traces of the 
Noachian deluge, that many of the m 
are becoming less and less satisfied that 
any physical evidence exists at all ol 
such an event. But eren if this be Bd> 
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20 Fifteen cubits upward did 
llie woters-prevailr and themoun- 
lairs weie covered. 

SI •Andallfleshdiedlhatraov- 
ed upon the earth, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and 



uf sueh a deluge as Moses here de- 
scribes — a deluge that was slrictly iini- 
Tersal in its extent. For though it b* 
gTHnled that Moses was naCaequaii 



ed with tl 



e of ll 



earth, and though to himself the laii' 
guage which he employed may have 
conveyed only the idea of the ih^n iii- 
hal>iled earlh, yet writing under inapi- 
ralion he njay have been led to adopt 



h the fad 



id Ihett 



inly a 



eaiphasis in the expression, ' nndt^r the 
whole heaven," which ill uur view can 
import nothing less thau the absolute 
umnemalilT/ of the deluge. Besides, it 
would not be difficult to show the very 
high probnbilily that the earth then 
contained a vastly greater population 
than it ever has ranee, so that the whole 
race could only have been destroyed 
by making the flood universal. As lo 



of d. 



'ere derived, if 
It all in the cas< 



no fatlher inquiry 
apart from this consideration it is now 
agreed by the most competent judges, 
thai there is water enough pertaining lo 
the body of the globe !o produce all the 
leaults described, though the highest 
mountiiiriB were covered even to ihe 
depth of fifteen cubits, or 22) feet. As 
lo the precise manner in which they 
were made M pour themselves out of 
Iheir ordinary ret«pt5cles and over- 









wdl probably c< 



a give t 
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23 All in ' whose coslrils v 
the breath of life, of all that u 
in the dry land, died. 



diflerent Iheoties among geologists for 
a long lime to come, even should it ever 
be Anally and satisfactorily seltled. 
Whatever may be the truth respecdnj 
it, it does not properly fall within the 
range of these annolalions. 

32. Tke breath ^ Hfe. Heb. 'the 
breath of the spirit of life.' Bui our 
version follows the Gr. v.^qp (^ns hraUh 

qflife. 1i That was inihediyXacit 

thus excepting the fish of the sea, bui 
extending the destnielion to every ten- 
ant of the surface of the earth save 
those included in theark. Iflhisscene 
of terrific and awful desolation be 
rightly conceived, it will be seen how 
inadequate and infinitely below the real 
facta are all those representations of 
the deluge to which we have been ac- 
cuatoincd. It appears from the narra- 
live that the waters were lEO days 
advancing to their greatest height, and 
275 days in descending g ibe period of 
theh returning off the earth being near- 
ly twice BB long as their rising. Ta- 
hingtho height of the loftiest elevations 
of the earth, ihe snowy mountains i4 
Inoia, at a meBSuremenl of 28,000 leet 
above Ihe surface of the ocean, the rate 
of increase would be upwards of 186 
ieetperday for the rising of (he waters, 
and 100 feet for thtdr daily decrease. 
We may see &om this how little foun- 
dation exists lor those comments which 
exhibit animaCs and men as iscaji^g 
to the highest grounds and hills, aa the 
flood advanced. The irapoasibility of 
any such escape may be immedi. 



under 

advance or flee ti 



< could either 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



23 And erery living substance 
was deiiroyed whii;!! was upon 
the face of the ground, both tobd, 
and cattle, nnd the creeping things, 
and the fowl of the heaven ; and 
ihey were destroyed from the 
earlh ; and " Noah only remained 
alive, and they that were with 



s prevailed 



n the ark. 
24 " And the v 



■nimd found in the plain when the 
Bood began would soon be merged in 
water several feet deep, independent of 
Ilie overwhelmma torrents dashing up- 
on hia head. And were he to attempt 
idvancing up the riwng grounds, a cnt- 
iract or sheet of water, would be guah- 
mg all the way in his face, besides im- 
pBHding mater from the ' flood-gates' of 
heaven momentardy rushing over him. 
He would almost ioBiantly become a 
prey to theiesistless element. 'In vain 
■8 saltation hoped for from the hills.' 
jar. 3. 23. 

S3. Every living sufisionee. Heb. 
ttlp^ ytkvm, as abOTe, v. 4, rendered 
by the Or. mi- a-'aurn/.o every Mug that 
stood up. IT Was dislroyed. Rath- 
er according to the Heb. ' he, or it (the 
Hood) destroyed (wiped out) every liv- 
ing thing.' "The verb la aouve and not 
psesive, though no nominative is ex- 
pressed. This has to he supplied by 
the reader from the tenor of the narra- 
tive. "How securely doth Noah ride 
out this uproar of heaven, earlh, and 
waters 1 He hears the pouring down 
of r^n above hia head ; the ahrieking 
of men, and the roaring and bellowing 
of beasts on both aides of him; thera- 
ging and threats of the waves under 
hims and the miserable shifts of the 
unbelievers ; and, in the meantime, sits 
quietly in hia dry cabin, nalher feeling 
nor fearing evil. How happy a thing is 
failhl IVhat a quiet safety, what a 
heavenly peace, doth it work in the 



upon the earth an hundred and 
filly days, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

AND God 'remembered Nnah, 
and every living thing, and ail 
the caltle that «i as with him in 
the ark: ''and God made a wind 
to pass over the earlh, and the 
waters assuaged ; 



soul, in the midst of all the inunda- 
tions of evd.' Bp. BulL 

24. 7Tl6 waters prevailed upon the 
carthankimdredandfiflydays. That 
is, five months, before they began to 
abata. This mig^t seem lo ue unne- 
cessary, seeing every hving creature 
would be drowned within the first six 
weeks; but it would serve to exercise 
the feith and patience of Noah, and to 
impress his posterity wdth the greatness 
of the divine displeasure against man's 
sin. Aa the land oflsrael was to have 
its S^balh during the captivity; so 
now the whole earth, for a time, shall 
be relieved of its load, and fully purified, 
as it were, from its uncleanncss. 

CHAPTER VHI, 
1. God remembered Nook. Thai is, 
put forth a token of his remembrance ; 
acted as a person does who would man- 
ifest remembrance towards one who 
was ready to deem himself forgotten. 
The phrase is figuradve ; for, stricdy 
speaking, God cannot be supposed ever 
lo have forgotten Noah from the mo- 
ment of his entering the ark. But the 
import here is not that of a constant 
mindfulness. God remembered iS oah &f, 
making a wind to pass over the earth, 
to assuage the waters of the de.uge. 
Comp. Gen. 30. 22. T Made nwind 

assuaged. Heb. -OVl^ settled daim, 
sunk, mere depreami, i. e. began lo sub- 
aide i the original being spoken J ei. S. 
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2 ' The fountains also of thi 
deep, and the windows of heaven 
were stopj)ed, and <" [lie rain from 

3 And the waters returnei 
from otf the earth coutiuually 



c-arnher in laying or watching hi 

rtibeiding of anger, EaL 21, and of 
murmui-inga. Nam. 17. 5. The usual 
elTecl of wind upon a body of waier is 
to a^tate and work it to a tempest ; in 
this case the effect wae direcdy the re- 
verse; hut for w!iat reason is no[ 
wholly obvioua. The blowing of a 
strong wind IVom the north, would nat- 
urally clear away the clouds from the 
Btmospher^ and thus enable ihi 






which 



would cause a rapid evaporation; but 
by comparing thie with what is Eaid 
Ex. 14. 21, of ihe agency of the east 
wind in drying up theR«d Sea, it would 
seem that the wind acted also mechan- 
iaaily in propelling the waters off from 
(he surface of the habitable regions 
which they had submerged and driving 
them to their appropriate reservoirs. 
Yel it la obvious that the aric must 
have been so situated as to be exempt 
from ibis action of the aerial element. 

3 Tht viatera reiumerf— omHnHaf- 
ly. Heb. aiTDI "Jlin going m walk- 
ing and retyiming ; a Heb. Idiom for 
expressing the gradual and yet con- 
stant progress of any thing. See note 

on Gen. 3. a T Weri abated; i. e. 

went on abating. The true force of Ihe 
original term is to become scant. 

A. •Viearkreseedinthesevenetmonth. 
That is, of llie year, nol of the flood. 
The flood had now continued precisely 
GvB months, or 150 days. For a ship 
in the sea to have struck upon a rock 
oruponland, would have been ex ircme- 



ESIS. [B. C. 2349. 

and after the end 'of the hundred 
and fifty days tlie waters were 

4 And the ark rested in the 
seventh month, on the seven- 
teenth day of the month, upon 
tlje mountains of Ararai. 



Noah seems to have had no 
agency in steering the ark, it was 
doubtless conducted hither by the spe- 
cial providence o( God, who watches 
fquallyover the Jloatlngs and iheican- 

deriiigs of his church. IF Vjion the 

qf Ararnl. Hob. -11,1 Js 
[re jjroroi, literally render- 
Tsion. The opinion is very 
general among commentators that this 
expression, diough of a plural form, 
well known mountain of 
le situated in the modern 
Armenia. TheHeb. t3"ils Ararat oc- 
three other places, 2 Kings 
19. 37. Is 37. 3a Jer. Bl. 27, i ' 



It of which 
■arat, and in 



which a 






3 separate peaks of unequal eleva- 
n, is situated in a vast plain twelve 
gues east from Erivan, and rises to 
height of upwards of 15,000 above 
I ocean. It is called by the Eastern 
people by the various names of Masis, 
Ardag or AgrUlagh, i, e. the finger- 
tain, Irom its standing alone 
sing like a Gnger held up, Kuki 
Nua/h, or mount^ns of Noah, and 
MensauaaaT, or the stopping of the ark 
In tike manner the name of Ihe neigh- 
bouring city of Nak'sdiivan \a said to 
be composed of two words Nak, skip, 
and Schiean,slopped or aetlUd I aUindi 
r a prevalent (ratUtion that this wai 
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no oihw than [hereal re 
irtitteitheflnod. Oft 
*Slei'. ■*.!: be proper 10 



CHAPTER VIII. 



141 



a same what 



tht teasaae which we shall ahotlly of- 
fe! for emertsining very atrong doubis 
whether Ihis were in feci the true local- 
i(y to which the inspired narrative 
points. Mr. Morier describes Ararat 



iul u 



gt> 



« med d P <i 1 nk in 

the history of m»n, uniling ihe two 
races of men before and after the flood. 
But it was not until we had arrived 
ipon the flat plain that I beheld Arorai 
m alJ its ampliiiuie of grandeur. From 
the spot on which I stood, it appeared 
as if the hugest mountains of the 
world had been piled npon each other, 
to forui this one Bubliiiie immen^ty of 
earth, and rock, and snow. The iey 
pealta of its double heads rose majesti- 
cally into the clear and cloudleas heav- 
ensj the sun blazKd bright upon them, 
and the reflection sent forth 
radiance equal to other sui 
point of the view united ll 
grandeur of plain and haght, but the 
feelings I esparienced while looking — 
the mountain are hardly to be deai 
bid. My eye, not able to rest for any 
leKgti- of time on the blinding glory of 
tls siiinmils, wandered dowi 









n the 






isis of the horizon 
essibleimpulse, immediately carrying 
y eye upwards again, rafised my 
ae on the awful glare of Ararat i and 
is bewildered sensibility of sight DC- 
g answered by a similar feeling in the 
ind, for ' ' "" 









^roof 
eaks, 



thought.' Of the two separate 
illed Little and Greol Ararat, "...^.. 
e separated by a chasm about sav- 
1 miles m width, Sir Robert thiia 
speakai— 'These iuaccesaiblB summits 
have never been trodden by Ihe foot of 
the days of Noah, if even 
ihen, for my idea is iliat the ark rested 
the space between Ihesa heads, and 
t un the lop of either. Varioua at- 
tempts have been made in dfflerenl ages 
ascend these tremendous mouniain 
TBmids, but in vain j thar form, 

e obstacles, iha disiaiiOB h«ng eo 
great irora the commencement of the 
icy regions to the highest points, cold 
alone would be the destruction of any 
person who should have the hardihood 
to persevere. On viewing mount Ara- 
rat from the northern side of the plain, 
its two heads are separated by a wide 
cleft, or rather glen, in the body of the 
mountain. The rocky side of the 
greater head runs almost perpendicu- 
larly down to the north-east, while the 
lesser head rises from the sloping bot- 
tom of the citft, in a perfectly conical 
sliapa. Both beads are covered wiih 
snow. The form of the greater is sim- 
ilar to the less, only broader and round- 
er at the top, and ahows to the north- 
west a broken and abrupt front, open- 
ing aboo! half way down into a stupen- 
dous chasm, deep, rocky, and peculiar 
ly black. At that part of the moun. 
loin, the hollow of the chasm receives 
intartuption from the projection of 









mdulating progresaion, ti 
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eitrucc, coincides wiih ibe populsi 
icf on il>ls subjecl. 'And ceriainly 
■ among the mounlaine of Ararat oi 



pun of h Id h II 

have 1 see h 

could pi d h If p 






h h 



lly 



™n Ih 

op to Ih feel (■ 1 m 

were once congregated all the inhablt- 
snta of the enrlh, and that, while in the 
valley of the Araxea, I was paying 
viail 10 the second cradle of the humai 
race. Nor can I allow my opinion I 
be at all shaken by the Chaldee paro 
phraals, the Syrian translators an 
comnidntators, and (he traditionB t 
the whole family of Syrian cburchei 
vhicii iranslaM the pasaagein qnestioi 
mminlaiyiB qf Iks Kurds' Bobinson' 
Calmel, art. Ararat. Al the time when 
Sir Robert Porter published Iiis travels, 
and indeed lUI very receotly, the sum- 
mil of this lofty mountain was consid- 
ered absolutely inaci^eSEible. Several 
attempts had at difTerent times been 
made 10 rLach its top, but few persons 
ever succeeded in getting beyond the 
limit of perpetual snow. The French 
traveller Tonmefool, in the year 1700, 
persevered long in the face of many 
diffionltie^ bnt was foiled in the end. 
Nearly thirty years since the Pacha of 
Bayaieed undertook the aacent, bill 
whli no better success. The honour 
was reserved to Dr. Parrot, a German 
jravetlsr, who in 1S2S was the first ta 
tread this towering eminence. For a 
detailed and interesting account of his 
ascent see my ' Illustrations of the 
Scriptures,' p. 14. The fact of such an 
accent is however still doul ted by the 
Atmet.ians, but their incrediilily is bas- 



ials to the present day on the siimmi* 

preserve it, no person is pernutied to 
approach it. This tradition, founded 
upon some monkish legend, has rocerv 
ed the sanction of the church, and be- 
come in eiiecl an article of faith which 
an Armenian would scarcely renounce, 
even if he were placed in his own prop 
er person on the very top of the moun- 
tain. — But to the opinion (hat the Ag- 
ridagh was the resting-place of the ark 

philological and pbyslcali fur (1.) Tlis- 
words of the text, 'upon the monniahis 
of Ararat,' are not, in thair obvious 
sense, applicable to a single isolated 
eminence, like that so denominated. 1 1 
may indeed be contended that the dou- 
ble peak of Agridagh makes the words 
pertinent, and that the ark, as Sir R. 
K. Porter thinks, may have rested in 
the valley betweeu the two peaks, and 

but to Ibis it may be replied, that sineo 
we are (old v. 6, that it was not until 
the tenth month, in the first day of 
the month, after the waters ttad de- 
creased continually, that the top of the 
moimtains were seen, it is not possible 
that the ark should have rested in the 
valley between the two peaks, and far 
below their tops, more than two months 
previously to that period, on the seven- 
teenth day of the seventh month, v. 4. 
The only fair way of understanding the 
words 'upon the mountains of Ararat,' 
is in Ihffli' plain grammatical sense as 
meaning a mountainous disnict within 

jnet as we construe the eipressiona, 
nountains of Israel,' 'themoun- 
of Samaria,' 'the moimtains of 

districts of those countries. Compar- 
ed with general scriptural usage, the 

popularly understood, is as great a vio- 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



5 And the •valers decreased day of thi 
ually.umil the tenlh month: of the 
: tenth monthjOXi the iirst 



143 



Alps-^if/'Appeninea— 9/" Andes — of Al- 
l^anies,' &e. But the phraseology 
'iriounlaiiis of Switzerland— ^ Spain 
■—of South America, &c. every one 
recognises as perfectly proper. (2.) 
From the acuount given by all travel- 
ers of this double-peaked mounlain in 
Armenia, K is in our view clear (hat 
without a posilive miracle a large por- 
tion of the inmates of the ark could 
never have descended from the highest 
of the two summits, and ihs highest it 
must have been, if ^ther, for the rea- 
sons just stated drawn from a compar- 
ison of the two teila, ch. 8. 4 and B. 
If to ascend the mountain now is an 
Bchieveinent all but actually transcend- 
ing human power, and never known 1o 
have been accomplished but in a single 
instance, how can it be beUeved that 
camels, horses, elephants, oxen, and 
other quadrupeds should have been 
able to make their way down the steep 
' dectivilies of a precipitous pile of rocks 
thousands of f^t in h^ghl7 True, in- 
deed, omnipotence could have effected 
It, and so too it could have saved Noah 
and his family and the animals with- 
out an ark by hemming them all in on 
dry land by a wall of waters, like that 
which stood upon tlie bed of the Red 
Bsa when the Israelites were crossing i 
but as God did not see fit to have re- 
course to miracles in the first instance, 
why he should in the 



We kno 






Bortmg to the hypothesis of a miracle, 
when such an alternative Is not nKcs- 
taryi and necessary it certainly is not 
in me present case, as the Most High, 
whole couoaels guided the motions of 
the am, could easily have selected such 
a spot forils resting as would have af- 
forded a safe and convenient descent to 
the plain below. And if he cou d have 
done this, shall we not supposi that he 



jcmild have done it! — On the whole, 
therefore, we cannot but be conadoua 
that the opinion or tradition which as- 
signs the particular mountain in ques- 
tion as the locality designed by the 
sacred writer, is liable to very serious 
objecijonfl. In feet, we deem it es- 
tremely probleraalieal whether Mosea 
bad the least intention of pointing out 
the jyaTiicular lodgement of the ark, 
after the waters began to abate. If wa 
mistake not his object was simply lo 
say iu general terms, that this took 
place in some part of the mountain 
range which distinguishes tho country 
of Ararat; and that this was iMther i?t 
or reiy near 10 the modem Armenia 
there is good reason to believe. It is 
easy to imagine, however, that the Ira- 
dition of the country became attached 



1 this n 






> the 



locality, on account of ilsconspic- 
uouB situation and remarkable appear- 
ance. As lo the actual spot, the prob- 
ability is, that although some of the 
ancient versions seem to point to the 
GordiiEan mountains, or some part ol 
the chain of Mount Taurus, as the gen- 
uine locality, yet that it can only ha 
approximately determined by aacerlain- 
Ing, as nearly as possible, the ailuatioa 
best suited lo accomplish the ends 
which infinite wisdom had in view in 
reference lo the future peopling of tha 
earth, in the selection of the spot for 
the resting of the ark. Ah It is quite 
impossible to lay down in a map any 
point which can be claimed as the true 
one, the only means of investigation 
which can be pursued will be to 
consider the characters required lo 
he possessed by such a spot, and 
as this will come in more appropriately 
in connection h''ii. 'he joumeyings ol 
the Noachidce from the east to the 
plainaofShinar, ch. U.1,2, theiMda: 
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6 Ti And it came 
end of forty days, that Noah 
opened ' the window of the ark 
■which he had made: 

7 And he sent forth a ravi 
which went forth to and fro, ut 
the waters were dried up from 
the earth. 

8 Also he sent forth a dt 
from him, to see if the wat' 



is referred 10 that place fur a fu 
discussion of the queslion, 

6. ThewiaUrs drcreascd contimi 
Heb. -nnm Tlin l-in were gotn, 
talking) and abaling. ' W'"- 



r Were Ike 
That is, 



tops qf (fee IT 

to be Been, viaMei for it uuea iioi ai 
pear that Ihey were actually seen I 
the inmates of the aik, and there wi 
nobody else of whom the act of aeeii 
coald be affirmed, 

6. At the end of forty days. Forty 
days from the date above mentioned, 
or the dme that ihe mountain lops be- 
came visible. II NorA opened the 

windmn of the ark. Heb. Iiin Ital- 
loa, generally interpreted ' window,' 
but a difTerenl word from that occurring 
uh. 6. 16, and denoting any aperture in 
the upper part of a building. But what 
was its precise form or position in the 
present instance it is impossible lo say. 

W Whkh he 'tod modi. The 

'which' in this case, acoo'nlino io the 
Heb. accents, refers not to ' ark' but 

7. Sent forth a raren. In order 
learn whether the waters were abat< 
as in the case of the sending forth of 
the dove; for if they were, t 
would have slayed away to 
dead bodies, according to it; 
inslinels, Prov. 30. 17. 'Des 
lease out of trouble, earnest 
tions of it, and inquirio' conci 

Gonuist with the sincerity of (aith and 
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abated from off the face of 
the ground; 

9 But the dove found no re^l 
for the sole of her foot, and .she 
returned jnto him u 

of the whole earth, 
put forth his hand, a 
and pulled her in ut 
llie arJi:. 



ou the face 

Then he 

id took her, 

o him tuto 



patience.' Henry. IT Which went 

forth to and fro. Heb. man S12-'!(r''1 . 
ifftieft vent forth going and returning i 
often flying away from the ark 
and agam returning to it, and resting 
doubtless on its lop. This is rendcri;d 
both by the Gr. and the Vulg. 'return- 
ed not again ;' but the meaning of ihe 
sacred writer probably is simply that 
he did not again te-enier the ark, aa 
did the dove, v. 9. Prom the raven's 
emission and return Noah could of 
course learn nothing favourable, and 
from this drcumatance, the raven has 
ever been considered as a bird of ill 
omeni while -the dove, on the other 
hand, which brought 



leaf in its beak, is regarded as the sig 
nificant emblem of peace, 

8, Also he sent forth a dme. A bird 
tenderly attached to its mate, and there- 
fore more likely to return. From ita 
being said, v, 10, that he wailed 'other 



e infen 



lural 



that the dove was se 
after the raven. In this fact there is a 
plain intimation, that the weekly sab- 
baih was observed by Noah in the ark. 

IT To see if the viatere-aere abated. 

Heb, "tip were Kghtmed ; a diflerenl 
word from that before rendered 'abated.' 
9. Found no red for the soli qf her 
foot. For ihongh some of the moun 
lain tops were hare, yet they were ei 
(her a( so great a distance, or so far out 
of the course she took, that she did not 
now alight upon them. Besides, it ia 
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If) And he stayed yet other 
seven days, and again he sent 
forth llie dove out of the ark. 

11 And the dove came in to 
hira in the evening, and lo, in her 
mouth was an olive-leaf pluckt 
off. So Noah knew that the 
waters were abated fvotn off the 

12 And he stayed yet other 
seven days, and sent forth the 



Aove ; which returned not again 

nlo him any more. 

13 T[ And it came to pass in tke 
^ix hundredth and first vear, in 
the first month, the first day "il 
the month, Ihe waters were driei 
up from off the earth: and Noah 
moved the covering of the ark, 
id looked, and behold, the fa^.e 
of the ground was dry. 



well known that in gcneraf doves fly 
low and are perhaps on tlial account 
calltd Eiek. 7. 18, ■doves of ihe val- 

of lira valleys,' Prov. 30. 17, from iheir 
usually finding their prey on the low 
groundB. The vain and weary 






I sou! in quest of rt 



Birikingly ahadowed forlh 
pointmenl of the dove. No solid peace 
or satisfiicuon can it find in this delug- 
ed, defiling world, till it returns to 
Christ as to its ark, its Noah. The 
carnal heart, like the raven, takes up 
with the world, and feeds on the carrion 
it finds there, but the gracious soul 
still sighs out its ' Oh, that ! had wings 
like a Jove,' thai I might fly to him and 
bEitrest; and, as Trapp remarks, 'if 
that -Oh' will not sat her at liberty, 
(hen ahe takes up that ' Wo' to eipress 
her misery ; ' Wo ia me, that I sojourn 
in Meshech, and dwell in the 
Kedar." Let onrlaneufteethei 
'Return thou lo thy rest {Heb. mWi 
limnuah, to thy Nook, as it were), O 

my aouir Pa. 116. 7. IF Retunted 

unto him into Ihe ark. Rather, 
ed unto him lo (is) the ark;' for it was 
not till after Noah had put forth his 
hand, and taken hold of her, that she 

actually entered (he ark. IF 37j. 

ter, weri on the foci of Ike -^wU < 
That is, upon the flat or lower re, 
in contradistinction from the n 
(ains, the lops of which had pfevii 

become visible. If Pulled. Hab. »al 

13 



10. , 



lo came. Genev. Vers. ' rec«ved 

Slayal. Hcb. 'patiently abode;' 
ne word that occurs Ps. 40. I, 'I 
u^ucu paHenily for God,' So in v. 12 
below. 'He that believeth shall not 

make haste.' IT Again be sent 

Heb. ' added to send.' Thus v. 12, ' Re- 
1 again,' Heb. ' added not to 
iciui... Jo also, V. at, 'Will not again 
curse,' Heb. 'will not add to curse.' 
11. Come in to him. Rather came 
him, as the original has nothing an- 
swering lo tn, and his receiving her in- 
to the ark is afterwards mentioned. 
—V An olive-leaf fl-ucld of. Heb. 
ri1tlITiI""nb3' antalyphickt oUve-Uaf; 
or rather olive twig or branch j not a 
looae leaf floating on the water, but a 
small tender twig, aaoh as the dova 
might have broken ofi' with her bill, 
which she probably did by supernatural 
impulse. Compare the use of theorigi- 
nal phrase Neh. 8. 15, 'Go fi)rth unto 
the mount and fetch olive-bTondiea 
{n-'T-iiS)-' According to Pliny and 
■rheophrafltus, the olive-lrea retains its 

verd'ira even under water. 1 Ai)it- 

itd. Heb. lip loei-i ii^MenitJ. 

13. Six kandred andfirat year. That is, 
of Noah's life, as the Or. expressly has 
it. — 5 Removed the covering ijf Ihe orft. 
Hah. noao mikeeh which occurs Ex. 
26. 14.— 38. 19, and elsewhere in refer- 
ence to the covering of skins spread 
over the tabernacle. It was probably 
a Knular envaiopa whicli is spoken of 
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14 And in the second month, 
on ihe seven and Iwentieih dav 
«f themomh, was theeanh dried. 

15 li And God spake unto No- 
ah, saying, 

16 Go forth of the ark, » thou, 
and thy wife, and thy sons, and 
thy sons' wiyeswith thee. 

17 Bring foith with thee >■ eve- 
ry living thing that is with thee, 



nere. The Gr. indeed renders it 'mya 
roof, as if the meaning were, that Noah 
DOW broke np in whole or in part the 
plsnkingof tho roof; but we cantiol 
learn that the original ia ever used In 
that sense. The patient waiting evinced 
oy Noah under these citeumslanceB is 
worthy of all adniirstion. Most men 

to have removed the covering, when 
the dove returned with (he signal of the 
retiring waters in its mouth; but 
though the sight of land is always so 
desirable to the voyager after a long 
confinement to the walla of a ship, yet 
Noah discovers no precipitancy, bnl is 
calm, moderate, and padent to the end. 






iiiflu- 



enoe of the gracious principle by 
he was goYErncd, and to thai alone, for 
■n adequate key to his conduct; and 
lot UH remember that like causes ever 
produce like effects. 

14. Jn, the eecond mimih, &e. loos Oie 
tarlk dried. The Ibllowing table will 
exhibit a tolerably correct calendar of 
tho lime of the oontmuance of the 
IT.ood and of Noah' s abiding in the ark. 

600 2. 17. Noah enters the ark— 

fountains broken up. 
" 3. 27. Forty daya' rain elaps- 
ed— urk borne up and 

* 7. II One hundred and fifty 
days (including the 
40) elapsed — ark be- 
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of all flesh, both of fowl, and of 
cattle, and of every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth ; thai 
they may breed abundantly in the 
earth, and ' he fruitful, and mul- 
tiply upon the earth. 

18 And Noah went forth, and 
his sons, and his wife, and hi? 
sons' wives with him : 



600. 10. I. Mountam-tops become 

visible. 
" n. 11. Raven sent out. 



" 28. Unaccounted tor in the 

. i. 1. Waters dried from off 
the surface — the body 
of the earth still satu- 
rated with moisture. 
2. 27. Ground fullydried; No- 
ah leaves the ark. 
The aggregate is one yE:ar and ten 
If, however, as Ainsworlh sup- 
I, the Jewish year consisted of on- 
ly 354 days, six of the 12 moniha hav- 
each 30 days, and the remaining 
mt 29= 354, tlicn by adding 11 days 
for the 27th of the second month cum. 
pleted, the amount will be 3(i5 days, or 
full solar year. 

16. Go forth of Ike ark, &c. As 
Noah entered the ark by G 






■ hem 



■ehe 



attempts to leave it Though he saw 
the ground dry the first day of the first 
Lonth, yet he is required to tarry for 
3arly iwo months longer, before he 
lakes his egress from his Iloadng 



'God i 

alher than our desires; for he kno 
fhat is good kr us better t' 
urselves; and how long it 



nefil, 
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19 Even' beast, every creeping 
ihing, and every iowl, and what- 
soever cieepelh upon the earth, 
after their kinds, went Ibrlh out of 



to should coQtinue, and desired 
liercies be delayed.' Henry. 

19. AJler their kinda. Heb. 'aocord- 
pg lo iheir ferailies.' That ia, they 
Hahed not out confusedly togelher, but 
n exact order, the several pairs with 
he increase which may have accrued 
o them in the ark. Families are here 

attributed to brute creatures, as before 
man and loi/i, ch. 7. 2. 

20, EuOded an altar. The Heb. 
term for 'allar,' properly signifies n 
tacrijcaiory, or ptace for slaying suc- 

Tha Eng. ' " 



1 h L 



gh,d 



e, b«- 









Knd It was no doubt of so much more 
value in the sight of God, as he went 
about it, ' not of constraint, but wil- 
lingly.' God is peculiarly pleased with 
free-will offerings, and with praises 
epontaneously prompted. And surely 
if ever an occasion eiisled for the exor- 
cise of grateful and adormg sen^ments 
the present was one. To looli back 
npon the world, and reflect 



1 of [i: 



:alt his 



1 blotted from 



!mpo- 



SO And Noah buihled an altar 
unlo the LoHU, and ti ok of i-ev- 
ery clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt-of> 
feringi on the altar. 



while he and h^s litile household w 



of former si 



J (0 see (i 



anged, a 



maming; and then 
he owed to the pre- 
serving goodness of God, thai had kept 
him safe in the midst of such an awhil 
catastrophe i— all (his could not bnl 
mspire him wi'h the most melting and 
overwhelminjr emotions of thankful- 
ness, which he would naturally ma]^e 
it bisfirsfbusinesssuitably toespress. 

r, Offered buml-ojerings. Heb. 

niS aseaisians or rise-offeringSy so 
called bsCBUse they went up to (he 
Lord in fire; every part except the skin 
was consumed; whence they were 
called in Gr. cp^ojrai.;,aro ufto/e Imrat' 
offerings, which (he Apostle teachss, 
Heb. 10. 6, 10, were a prefiguratlon of 
the sacrifice of the body of Chiiat. As 
to the esaet nature of the Sflcrifice now 
offered, it probably partook of the two- 
fold cbaracler of tittieiristU ana eipia- 
tnry! the otxasUm giving it the one, 
and tho mat eHaf the Other) for under 
the law thank-oflerings were not usu- 
aliyof the bloody kind. But in this 
instance, the ofiernig was probably de- 
signed as an atoaement in behalf of the 
remnant that was left, and also as a 
aigniflcant testimonial of Noah's be- 
lieving respect to the Great Sacrifice 
afterwards to be made, and on the 
ground of which he would now ac- 

with hia creatures in all future periods of 
the renovated earth. The act alao is lo 
be viewed in close conneclion with tha 
covenant engagement mennonad below. 
21. Smdled a sweet aavour. Hch- 
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31 And ilie Lord smelted a 
iweet savour; a d ihe Lord said 
in his liearU 1 II u a,a n 



1 accepted 



lhu9 averbal reference ii 
ch. B. 29. Glial. ■ the 
with fB*our his ohldUi 
Lord God smelt a saiiour qf mccelneet, 
{,:7^i)j sDMlini).' Thsmeaoingia, ihat 
Noah's aacrifice waa aa eraleful and 
Bcceptahle to the Lord hb aweel odouta 
are to a man. Thus 1 Sam. 26. 19, 
'IflheLordhaveslirred thee up again Bt 
me tel him accept (Heh. ni"' tmell) an 
offermg.' Les. 26. 31, ' I will notamell 
the aavom- of your sweet odoura i' i. e. 
I will reject your sactificea. In order 
however that sacrifices should be thus 
acceptable to Jehovah it was requisite 
both that they should coiifotm lo his 
appointment, and that ihs ollerer 
shoidd be himself a believer, and 
should pteaent them in iaith of the 
great atonement of the Messiah ; as 
otherwise instead of coming up as fra- 
grant odours heforo the Lord, they 
ahiiiW he to him as a nause 
which he abhorred j 'I hate, 
your feast-days, and I will not amsll 
in your solemn assemblies. Though 
ye offer me burnt-offerings and your 
meal-ofierings, I will not accept them ; 
nether will I regard the peace-oHbting" 
of your fat beaata.' Am, 5. 21, 2Z That 
the sacrifice of Noah on this occasion 
prefigured that of Christ is evident from 
the words of Paid Eph. 5. 2, ' Who 
hath loved us and given himself for us, 
an offering and a sacrifice lo Qod for a 
neett tmelling aacour (M-jin (tWiut))' 
where the phraso used by the apostle 
is the very phrase used by the Seplua- 
guil in this place, — -IT The Lord said 
inhiikewt. Heb. laiis JoAwiiori; 






man's sake ; for the " imaginai 
of man's heart is evil from 
youth; " neither will 1 again sti 
any moro every thin^ living, s 



i.e. lohimaelfj ho inwardly determin- 
ed. Another meaning, but one leas 
probable, may be that ' the liOrd spake 
lo hia (Noah's) hearts' i. e. the Lord 
comforted him, as the phrase some- 
(imea implies, Jud. 19. 3. Ruth 3. 13. 
Is. 40. 2. Hos. 3, H, Thua loo the 
Arab. ' God said to his prophet.' But 
on the contrary the Syr. ' the Lord 
said in his heart.' Chal. ' the Lord said 
in (or by) his word.' Gr, • and the 
Lord God considering said,' which laal 
undoubtedly gives the irue sense. The 
eipresaion is perhapa equivalent to an 
oath ; the very one, it may be, »o which 
God allndea by the prophet, Is. Bt 9, 



i( age 



fcc. We know of no other 
this when Ihia eaearing can 

sed to have occurred. IF H'iH 

in caTse the grmaid. Heb, 



donB now, by a general deluge. The 
words are lo he conaidered not as cancel- 
ing the general curse tnfiicted upon the 
earth for man's sin, Gen. 3. 17, nor as 
precluding a future destiuction by fire, 
bul simply aa declaring that the judg- 
ment of a universal deluge shall not be 
repeated, though there might still b« 
partial inundations in particular refiona 
that would ha marked by very desola- 
ting effects. IF For the imaginaium 

0/ man'a heart, &c Rather, Heb. 13 
ki, though the unagination (or fabri- 
cation, '12-'),' &0. Thus Josh. 17. 13, 
' Thou ahalt drive oul the Canaanites 
Iho^gh (") iheyhave iron chariots.' 
Aa if he should say, 'Notwilhatandi'ig 
I see man's heart is sUil die name oa 
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23 p Wliile the earth remain- 
eth, seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and Iieat, and summer and 
winter, i and day and night, shall 



CHAPTER IX. IW 

CHAPTER IX. 

AND God blessed Noah and 
his sons, and said unto them, 
frailful, and multiply, and 



before the flood, yet will I no more de- 
Blroy the esrtli on that accounts but, 
looking to the atoning ancrifiee of iha 
promised Messiah, I will spare them 
and bl«sB them for his sake.' 

32. WhUt the earift remainelh, teed- 
time and harvest, &c. Six diviaons of 
the natural yaaf are here menlioiied; 
and il seema that (he Jews adopted iha 
game divisions of the seaaona, in refer- 
ence to the labours of agriculture, which 
formed iha prinrapal employment of the 
mass of the population. The same di- 
vifflons are still in use among the Arabs. 
The promise is clearly gaiertd in Its 
import, and therefore partial failures 









CHAPTER IX. 
The dehverance of the earth from 
the dominion of the overflowing waters 
was a sort of second creation. Noah 
and his sons accordingly were intro- 
duced into the possession and lordship 
of this new empire with very nearly the 
came form of benedicdon as that which 
was bestowed upon Adam at Ihebe^n- 
ning. The prerogadvea of Noah were 
mdeed enlarged beyond those of Adam 
by the grant of ammal food, bnt like 
the first father of the race he receives an 
assurance of blessing and a command 
to be fruitful, to multiply, and to re- 
plenish the earlh. In connecdon with 
this he is formally invested, with a re- 
nswed dominion over the creatures, and 
comforted with the assurance that the 
eailh should not again be destroyed by 
alike catastrophe. But in order to gnin 
a still fuller view of the scope of the 
opening part of this chapter, wa must 
levert to the arcnmstancea, in which 
13* 



replenish the earth. 



of privdeges was i 
ferred upon him. The true clew to 
of the first paragraph is cc 



n the f 






■enth V 



shy 
which it is limited, and which it will be 
perotived are of equivalent unpen, b'>th 
containing the command, or the prom- 
iserather,of anabundantincrease. But 
to ihaaoeompliahmBntofsuch apromisa 
the history of thepasl and the view of 
the present would suggest very formida- 
ble obstacles totbemindof Noah. The 
survivors of the former world ware 
but a feeble handful, and a natural 
ground of apprehension vras, that in 
'leir wealtness they would not be able 
) cope with the beasts of the field, 
'ho might soon be more than able to 
dispute the mastery with the adult m- 
fants issuing from the second cradle of 
the human race. To ohviato the appre- 
hensions ariang from this source, God 
is pleased, in the first instance, to as- 
sure iham that he wouW hencdbrth so 
impress the spitils of the brute creadon 
with a fear sod dread of man that, as a 
general fact, they might promise thea 
selves abundant security on this score, 
and not only so. bitt by giving tham 
permisMon to kill the animals for food 
they should have a stdl farther guar 
anty of safety, as they wo dd m this 
way be impoang a cont nual check up- 
on their too rap d increase But the 
depredations and feroc ty of w Id boasts 
were not all that Noah and h s family 
would feel that they had reason to 
fear. The wrathful pass ons of men 

animals wero to be drendi-d 



te of la 



by deeds of via bnc« and blood had a 



ipi 
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2 ■■ And ihe fear of 
the dread of ypu, shall 
every beast of ilie earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, upon all 
that moveth wpon the earth, and 
upon all the Bshes of the 



doubt besn common before the flood, 
and how natural whs it for Noah lo 
give way to the fear that like scenes of 
cruelty, rapine, and murder would in- 
tertbre with (he promise now ^ven of 
the plentiful increase of his seed'! But 
here too the Lord meets his misgivings 
with a quieting assurance. He ulten 
an edict against the shedder of man't 
blood which would at once erect a bar- 
rier against the inroad of evils other, 
wise to bo anucipated from this source, 
and so havidg fully obviated these 
two grand ladt objections to (he ful- 
ttlmcnt of the gracious promise, he 
again repeats in v. 7, the benediclion 
which he had first announced in v. 1, 
'Be ye fruitful, and multiply; bring 
forth abundantly ia the earth and mul- 
tiply therrau ;' all the intermediate mat- 
ter between these two verses bdng ap- 
parently introduced for the sole purpose 
of removing the objections above stated. 
2. The /ear of yoa, &c. In these 
words ia pointed out a striking differ- 
snce in the nature of the dominion 
which was enerciaed over the brule 
creation by Adam in innocence and by 
Noah after the flood. Previoua to the 
&II, man ruled the inferior animals by 
Un>e and Kndneis, as then gentleness 
wid dadlUy were th^T principal char- 
Bcteristics. After that event, untracta- 
bleness, savage ferocity, and enmity 
to man, prevailed among almost all 
orders of the animal tribes r and had 
not God in his mercy impressed them 
with ihe fear and (srror of man, so 
that some subiait to his will, while 
Others Jiee from his abodes, the human 
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re they deliv- 



alfbe'^ 



D herb have I given 



race would probably long ere this have 
been destroyed by the beasts of tha 
field. It is ordinarily but little consid- 
ered what mercy Ciod has shown to 
in in hiding from even (he domestic 
imals the consciousness of (heir su- 
perior strength.— It is not to be inferred 
from the language of this passage that 
the soma degree of die fear of man was 
impressed upon all the difierent species 
of animalsibut that even the Sercesi and 
most powerful possess more or less of 
it is certain. It is the instinct even of the 
hon, the tiger, and the wild elephant in 
ordinary circumslancee and when not 
provoked, rather to flue fi'om man than 
to attack him ; thjia acknowledging the 
m ^jesty of his presen ce and the fac( of big 
original lordship. This passage seems 
to be alluded loin James 3. 7, 'Forevery 
kind (Gr. fnoif nattiTe) of beasts, and 
of birds, and of serpents, and of (bines 
"1 the sea, is tamed, and hath been 
imed of mankind (Gr. tpvati avS^iamvii 
J Iht Autnan nature) ;' L e. the nature 
of the oneis constitutionally subject to 
le nature of the other. 
3. Every momng thing thai Itpelh. 
Heh. lam creeping tiling. Prom the 
peculiar emphasis of the original the 
' 1 would seam to imply, that the 
ammala allowed for food were lo be 
killed for this purpose, and (hat such 
as died of themselves, or were slain by 
other beasts, were excluded from ths 
grant. This wae afterwaids expressly 
prescribed in the law J Lev. aa. 8, 'That 
which dielh of itself or is torn with 
beaata, he shall not eat to defile himself 
(herewith.' Such general expressions 
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4 ' But flesh with the life there- 
of, v>Mch is the blood thereof, 

5 And surely your blood of 
youi lives will I require; " at 

as that here used are often to he under- 
atond WLtb some exceptions, and the 
filet ihat certain species of reptilea were 
aflerwardH forbidden lo ba eaten, Lev. 
11, is nai to be consLrncted as milUal- 

mg witb she drift of this passage. 

T Emti OS (fto green herb have I given 
you alt things. Alluding to Ihe primi- 
tive grant made Gen. !. 29. Thewhole 
scope makes it evident that the use of 
animal food is here spoken of not as an 
injunction, but as a pffrmiseion. 

t. Butfieah, Willi the life there^, &c. 

Heb. niDstn Hi lai lossa -iica -is 

ady filth with the life (or bouI) thereif, 
Ste blood ihereqf, ye shall not eat. It is 
(o be noticed, however, that according 
to tbe distinction of the Heb. accents 
which, though not infallible guides lo 



■e always 



ititlcd ti 



»eot as giving the readings of the an- 
sienl Jews, thia verse in connection 
Itilh the preceding requires to be ren- 
Jered and pomled as follows: 'As the 
peen herb have i given yoa all, (ail 
kinds of animals for food, yet not all 
parts of the animal alike, but) only (he 
flesh I Iho life thereof (which is) the 
blood thereof, ye shall not eal.' Ac- 
cording to this conalruclion, which we 
have litds doubt is the true one, the 
prepoalion a before ;dB3 life serves 
both 10 deeignatB the accusative of the 
object, as It. doea repeatedly after this 
very verb iSs to eat (Ex, 12. 43-45. 
[|ov. '& 11), and also to point out the 
tntemal nature and ipialUy of the sub- 
ject lo which It applita, and its virtual 
tdattity with (he blood. It cannot 
perhaps be positively afiirmed thai Mo- 
tes here intended to assert the physio- 
logicd Ufit, that the blood is the seat 



hand of every beast will I require 
it, aud '' at llie hand of man ; at 
the hand of every ' man's brother 
will I require tbe lii'e of man. 



of vitality in the anin alBlruct re He 
may have designed simply to convey 
the idea that the blood vae osleisbly 
the grand medium of 1 fe that upon 
which its continuance more eepec ally 
depend«di yet it s not a lilile rcn ark 
able that the discoveries of the teltbra 
ted John Hunter in the mddle of the 
last century have (.one far to establ sh 
the point, that the blood is strictly a vi- 
tal jluid, and is, in this respect, dis- 
tinguished from every other part of the 
animal economy. But upon this view 
of the subject me cannot here enlarge. 
— As to the true scope of the passage 
the Hebrew doctors generally under 
stand it as a prohibition against cutting 
off any Lmb of a living animal and 
eating it while the life, i. e. the life- 
blood, is in it. Maimonidea speaks of 
a fierce and barbarous people, who after 
cutting pieces of flesh from a livmg an- 
imal, devoured it raw with the blood 
streaming from it, aa a part of (heir 
idolatrous worship; and that this hor- 
rid practice ia kept up to thia day 
among the Abyasinians is placed be- 
yond (he reach of con(rovflrsy by the 
reports of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Salt, 
coDfirmed by the aistements of a stdl 
later traveller, Mr. Madden, whose re- 
lations on this subject may be seen in 
my 'Illustrations of the Scriptures,' 
p. IT. But this, though perhaps indi- 
rectly involved in the spirit of (he pro- 

ry drift. This was undoubtedly to for- 
bid the use of blood in its simple un- 
mixed stale as an article of diet, and 
for this (he grand reason is to be sought, 
not so much ftom its tendency to beget 
a cruel, ferocious, and blood-thuvty dis 
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ip. This 
find expressly declared Lev. 17. 10, 
U, 'WhalBoever msn there be of the 
liouae of Israel, or of ihe alrangers 
thai BoJDurn among you, that eateth 
any manner of hlood ; I will even set 
my face agaitist that soul that eatath 
blottd, and will cut him off from among 
his people. For the life of the flesh is 
in ihe blood : and 1 have fpveo it to 
you upon the altar lo make an aume- 
ment for your souls ; for it ia the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul.' 
The full force of this language cannot 
be appredated without beating in mind 
that the original word(lBD3 nephesk) 
or life and soul is Ihe same ; so that in 
saying that the life of the fiesh is in the 
blood, and that it ia the blood that 
makes atonement for the aoui (i. e. the 
life), it ia virtually said that life goes 
foTlifein the great scheme of eipialion. 
Accordingly we find it prophetically af. 
firmed of Christ in undoubted alluaion 
to this very language, Is. 53. 12, that 
he should pour out his soul (Heh. IDQJ. 
Gr^'t^X'') ""^^ death;' Le. should ahed 
his vital blood, give his life. The same 
oiiginal Greek term occurs John, 10. 
11, 17, 'I am the good shepherd: the 
good shepherd eiveth hia life (or soul— 
ipv^n'') for the she^.' As to the ques- 
tion whether this precept of abstaining 
from blood be at present binding upon 
Christians, sea Barnes on Acts IB. 29. 

B And svrdj/yeurhlBodiif your lives 
mil 1 reqa-Tc God having in the pre- 
ceding verses given security to Noah 
and his posterity against any appre. 
hended obstacle to their increase and 
multiplication from Ihe ravages of wild 
beasts comes nnvi lo make provision 
against another possible evil, vfe. the 
violcnie of men towards each oth- 
er No-ih from his esporience of the 
post, would no doubt fear that the ef- 
fects of the divine blessing would be in 



danger of being counteracted from ihii 
source, and the Most HiBh accordingly 
here utters a decree well calculated to 
allay hia apprehensions. The phraseol- 
ogy of the original is very peculiar, and 
our translation we think iails in gH-iig 
ita precise import. The Hal,, for ' your 
blood of your lives (D3->niDD:5 DDOn)' 
perhapa more properly signifies ^your 
blood Jot your hves ;' i. e. your blood 
in return for the lile-blood which you 
have shed. He saya ' for your lives,' 
to intimate the close relation and iden 
tity, as it were, between men, as if in 
taking away the life of a brother they 
took that which was their own ; so rep- 
resenting luimKide as but another form 
of siddde, for he 'hath made of one 
blood all nations of men,' &c. Acts, 
17, 36. The term rehire (ffi-nn) 
implies a pJiirftc/ioa seeking or aearddng 
out, and consequently involves the idea 
of puniskment. Thus Gen. 42. 22, 
'Therefore bohold also Ais blood is re- 
guired,' For this reason God is called 
Ps. 9. 13 (13), n^QT BIT seeker outoj 
bloadjit i, e. avenger: and when Mo- 
ses saya Deut. la 19, ' I will reguire il 
of him,' Pcier in quoting and applying 
the sentence, Acts, 3. 23, says, 'He 
shall be deslToyed from among the peo- 
ple.' H Al the hand qf every beast 

Willi require it. This is generally in- 
terpreted of the punishment which was 

any way killed a man ; and it is cer- 
tain that a law was afierwanfs ordained 
requiring such a beast to be put to 
death, Ex. 31. 38, probably to inspire 
greater horrorof every species of blood- 
shedding. And Ihis may be the prima- 
ry and most genuine sense of the 
words. At least, we would not ex- 
clude it from the acope of the sacret' 
writer; at the same time we canno 
avoid the impression that this does not 
eshausl the whole meaning of the 
words. The phrase 'at Ihe hand of 
sometimes eignifies ' by means of;' and 
a secondary idea, we are persuaded, ia, 
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that the Bhadding of human blood 
(houid be avenged by ihe agenry or t«- 
./.-jmm(o(iiy, not only of every mnr- 
diired mail's brolher but even by that 
>f tne very beaals of the fieW. The 
ehole creation, aa it were, should be 
armed against him v»ho had violated 
Iha sanctity of human life. It is prob- 
able indeed that ihia ordinance contem- 
plated primarily a atale of sodety in 
which the instituuon of laws and ma- 
patracy had obtained but a very im- 
perfect ealablishmeiil, and therefore 
Btnounls to a pledge on the part of the 
Meet High that he would in some way, 
and by the employment of audi minis' 
tera as he saw fit, take the work of ven- 
geance into his own - hands. How 
agreeable such extraordinary judgment 
were to the general SBiise of mankind 
re may learn from the striking inci 
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will I require the aoul (or life) of man.' 
That the idea here expressed is really 
conveyed by the words oi the sacred 
writer we are not disposed to question ; 
nor thai they carry with thera the clear 
implication that every man ia to consid- 
every other man as hia brolher, and 
be as lender of hia life as he would ha 
that of one who acknowledges Ihe 
me iimnsdiiLls parents as biniaelE 
But the passage contains, we conceive, 
much more than ibis. We here see, if 
itake not, the origan of the inoti- 
of GoeVfam, or lliat feature of 
(lie patriarchal polity which provided 
for the puniahmenl of ciimefl of blood. 
By the QoBl (bsa s^l) is (o be under- 
stood the nearesl relation of a person 
murdered, whose right and duty it was, 
;nge his kinsman's death with hia 
hand. The etymology of f 









ihay observed the viper (the venomoi 
beast) hanging to the hand of Paul, 
once concluded that the man was 
murderer, whom, though he had esca 
«d Ihe perils of the Bca, justice wou 
not suffer to live. In like manner 
the book of Job, which contains a pi 
ture of society in its earliest and nidt 
stages, we find cleat mlimaliona of t 
same thing. Speakit)g of the favoured 
lot of the good man it ia swd, ch. 5. 22, 
23, 'At destruction and famine thou 
ahall laugh ;neJtft«'8Aa;i<Aou6eqft-auJ 
(f iAe heaata of Ihe earlk. For thou 
BibU be in league with the stot 
the field; and thi beaala ^ Ae JUld 
ihaU 6a oi peoee -wilh thee.' While, 
therefore, we admit that the phrase ' t 
require the blood at the hand of besE 
or brother,' imphes primarily inflicting 
vengeance on die perpetrator, it involves 
also the secondary sense of aUislin 
Bueh executioners in the work as lo d 
vine wisdom mightseem good. This 

confirmed by what follows, IF J 

Sie hand of eveTy man's brotkrr will 
reqaiTcil. Chal.'jVt the hand of the 
aun who shall spill his brother's" 



■tmned, but as the root )isJi has the 
if raneotning or r«» 
deeming, but also of poUuling or slain- 
Midiaelis suggests ihat the Go81 
so called from his being consider- 
s stained with the blood of hia mur- 
dered relative till he had washed it 
away by avenging hia death; and m 
this very light do the Arabs still regard 
Ihe kinsman of a person murdered. 
The term, however, was afterwards 
extended to aignify the nearest relation 
in general, although there was no mur- 
der hi the case, as may he seen in the 
notes on Ruth, 4. 1. In Arabic, this 
personage is called Tair or I'sair, i. e. 
gurmvor, implying the aurviving rela- 
tive, who was bound to avenge the 
death of a murdered person; and in the 
writings of this people the inenlion of 
the blood-avenger occurs far ofiener 
ihan it does in Hebrew i no doubt for 



ind primiiiva 



, that ll 






:a of a rude 

re left 



than among the Hebrews, though even 
among them the relics of this syateni 
of retribution are aiill discoverable ui 
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6 » Whoso sheildeth man's 
blood, by mail shall his blood be 
shed ; ' for in the image of God 
made he man. 

fc Bl, 31. IS, H. Lev. 24. vr. Mall, M. a:. 

the laws respecting the cities of refuge, 
Deut. 19. The following remarks of 
Miohaehs on the subject of GJoelism 
will make the reader elilt better ac- 
quaintal with its nature and design. 
'Lei us figure to ourselves a people 
wilhout magistrates, and where erery 
father of a family is still his own mas- 
ter. In such a stale men's tivea would 
of necessity be in the highest degree in- 
secure, were there no such blood-aven- 
ger as we have above described. Magis- 
trate, or public judicial tribunal, to pun- 
bh murder, there is none; of course 
acts of murder might he daily perpetra- 
ted, were there no reason to dread pun- 
ishment of another description. For 
their own security, the people would bo 
forced to constitute the avengement of 
blood an indispensable duly, and not 
only to consider the murderer as an 
outlaw, but actually to endeavour to 
put him to death, and whithersoever he 
might fiee, never to cease pursuing him 
until he became the victim of vengeance. 
As, however, every one would not 
choose to undertake the dangerous of- 
fice of thus avenging a. murder, the 
nearest relations of the unfortunate suF- 
fbrer would find it necessary to under- 
take it themselves. It would natural- 
ly be deemed a noble deed, and the 
neglect of it, of course, highly disgrace- 
ful and justly productive of such infa- 
my and reproach as blood alone could 
wash away.' Cpmiasnt. on Laws of 
Moses, vol. 2. p. 195. It is, we suppose, 
to such a jirosisional expedient as this 
that the words before us refer, one 
which God was pleased to sanction for 
Ihs time being till more perfect systems 
of laws and government should be in- 
troduced among men j as it is evident 
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7 And youj ■" be ye fmiilul, and 
multiply ; bring forth abunikiilly 
in the earth, and multiply t. ery- 



il abusi 



sfTeot 



LS of severity is li^le 
" uld never he so 






free from 

ishea a murderer after insiitutmg a ju- - 
diaal investigation of hia guilt. Still 
we can easily see that it might have 
been adopted in those early ages as a 
temparory expedient nf Providence, 
though not perhaps appointed as a ■pos- 
itive divine insiitxUioa carrying with it 
the express autharity of Heaven. God 
in his providence often avails himself 
of many things which at the same time 
ejtisl rather by his tvffirancs than by 
his approbation. 

6. Whoso sheddelJi man's blood, &c. 
Thai is, wilfully and unvrarrantahly, 
for there are two exceptions to this 
law, {1.) Casual ornnintenlional mur- 
der, DeuL 19. 4. (2.) Denlh by die 
hand of the magistrate for capital 
crimes, to which the present rule has 
direct reference. The enactment con- 
tained in the preceding verse has, as 

ing reference to the rude and less or- 
ganized slates of society, where the 
punishment of flagrant crimes, particu- 
larly that of murder, would devolve 
more immediately itpon the avenging 
inlerpositionsofOod'Bprovidence. The 
drift of that verse accordingly is to 
convey the a.isutanee that he would ao- 
Eiially take it upon htm to see to the 
maintaining of the interests of justice 
among his creatures in thelack of ihoss 

able ihem to do it. Eut in the present 
passage, we consider the divine Law- 
giver as having his eye upon it some- 
what difierent and higher state of pohl- 
ical society. Instead o' being ■ man 
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CHAPTER IX 



a Tf And God spake unto N 
iind lo his S0113 with him, say _, 
9 Audi, "behold, I establish 



with you, and with 
ir seed after you ; 



repetition of the leading idea of the 
former rerae, the wntda aeem to carry 
with them the implication of the esiat- 
eiioe of law and seilled governmeiil, 
and that their prominent drift ialoin- 
voal the mngiBtraie wiih a divine war- 
rant fbr inflicting capital punishment 
upon ths wilful murderer. This wi" 
prohably be atill more evident from 

what follows. IT By man ehali hia 

bhod bs shed. ChaL ' With witnesssfl 
by the sentencs of the judges shali his 
blood be abed.' The welfare of aociely 
evidently requires that capital puniah- 
menta should be inflicted, not by the 
stroke of private revenge, but by the 
arm of the authorized maejatrate, and 
ihrougb the medium of a judicial sen- 
tence, Bora. 13. 1. This ordinaneo, 
therefore, may be considered as a vir- 
tual inalitution of magialraey, which 
perhaps afibrds ua the most le^timale 
interpretation of the clauae; 'for in the 
image of God made he man,' i. e. in the 
consriluuon of civil society, aa emana- 
ting from the will of the Most High, 
men are to be appoinlad as the execu- 
tive organs of ihe social body tor the 
administradon of jusiicei and a mag- 
istrals thoH armed wlih authority tears 
a itlMbU imprees qf the Diviae image 
in tht legal soveragniy vAth ■aluck hi 
is invested. Still this sense need nol 
exclude the uaual construction, that a 
n.uidernr obhterates the image of his 
Maker ;n the exdncdon of human life, 
and therefore deserves to die. This is 
i.i itself true, aud may perhaps be in- 
tended to be laughl in die genuine iin- 
purt of the verae, though the former is 
itii more legiliraate scope. It is indeed 
temetiniefl maintained that this sen- 
unce ia 10 oe understood, not as a 
precept authorising capital punishmenls, 



of Godj BO b n a 

to the Sam g, w d 

er it as a prediction or a precept H 

For in the image of God mode he man. 
In addition to what la said above it 
may be well in tbia connection to re- 
mark thai ihe celebrated Belgio com 
mentator, Venema, has proposed the 
following Tendering of these words, 
which belabours to support uith great 
acuteneas and ingenuity, viz. 'whoeo 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall 
bis biLXid be shed, althimgh in the im- 
age of God created he him i' i. e. the 
factofhis bearing iheimage of his Maker 

way of die sentence of death being pro- 
nounced and executed upon the mur- 
derer. He supposes the words to ba 
virtually a reply to the tacit objection, 
aa the image of God is 









held sacred and inviolable, therefore the 
putting to death a murderer was as real 
an invadon and exdnclion of this 
image as was the act of the culprit Wm- 
sel( and so was unlawful. But tliis 
scruple is directly met and removed in 
these words by the divine declaration, 
ihat this circumalanee is net lo he al- 
lowed to prevent (he electlion of tlie 
appointed sentence. That ihe Uteral 
rendering of tiie original will adinil this 
construction there ia no doubt, for wa 
have already shown that such is the 
true impon of ;he Heb. iD /m- in oh. 
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10 * And witli every H 
creature thai is wilh you, of the 
fowl, of the cattle, and of every 
beast of the earth with you, from 
all that go out of the ark, lo every 
beast of the earth. 

11 And ' I will eslabliah my 
covenant with you ; neither shall 
all flesh be cut off any more by 
the waters of a flood ; neither 



8. 21, lo whiel 



I olher 






cd. But 

view of ihe whole context we prefer 
the inlerpreiation given above, which 
makes the image of God here to con- 
sist at man'a Teprecenting his MoJier 
ia. Ihe exa-ase qf aulhorily old the 
adminislralion qf justiee. 

9. 1 eslabtish my covenant mlh you. 
Heb. ''n''^^ berlthi. A covenant, as 
remarlied in (he note on Gien. 6. 18, ub- 
uiiLly fiigniHes a vtutual compacty bnt 
here, as occawonally elsewhere, it im- 
ports mainly a soieniii }iTOmisB. It ia 
merely an amplificolion of what was 
eaid at the allar, where the Lord smel- 
\ed a Ewect savour, and indeed the iirst 
Eevenleen verses of this chapter are 
a continuation of tlial subject. The 
goodness of God 
very remarkable, 
claims upon his Maker, he might have 
determined to exempt the world from 
the calamity of a second deluge, and 
yet not have acquainted ihera wilh bis 
purpose. Bui be was pleased in this 
instance, as in many others, to lay 
himself under voluntary engagements 
with his creatures, ihat they might 
know how gradous he ia, nnd be en- 
couraged to serve him wilh moreUvely 
giatiiuda. Knowing that the severe 
yudgmenl which he bad inflicted upon 
the human race would, tor a time at 
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shall (here any more be a flood to 
destroy the earth. 

12 And God said, ■■ This is the 
tolten of the covenant which 1 
make between me and you, and 
every living creature that is wiih 
you, for perpetual generations. 

13 I do set ' my bow in the 
cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and 
the earth. 



to set their minds at rest on this score, 
gives Noah an assurance that he would 
never again destroy all his creatures 
with a flood, and Ihia promiee he has 
himself taught us lo consider iu the 
light of an oalh. Is. 54. 9, ' For this 
is as the waters of Noah unto me; for 
as I have aworu thai the waters of 
Noahsliould no more go over the earth; 
> have I sworn that I would not be 
rolh with thee, nor rebuke ihee.' 
Thus also he deals wilh us in his Son. 
Being willing thai the hdrs of promise 
should have strong consolation, he 
confirms his word by an oath, Heb. 
i. 17, 18. 

U. JVdlher shall there beany more a 
flood to destroy the earth. Heb. KTW 
!pt. This has the air of bang 
repetition of what is said ju9t 
before, bul by referring to cb. 6. 13, it 
appears Ihatthere was a twofold threat 



agams 



earth;' 



ponding iv 

12. ITiis ie the token of the covmatit 
v^iich 1 make, &c Heb. T.IS " f^gn. 
On the import of this word see note on 

Gen, 4. 15. IT Every liDing criwiBre 

thai is viilh you. Becauae tbe benefits 
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wliichiarspeatolao often in this con- 
oaoiion, is very eraphaiic and poinis to 
the elceedingly inlimale telation coii- 
siiluled by the Creator between man 
and the lower orders of creatures. 

13. 1 ao Bet my baie in llie cUnid. 
That ia, in the clouds ( collect, sing, for 
plur. The ori^nal word for eel {TiDl 
nathaUi), uaually rendered to sine, baa 
in innumerable instances the import of 
appoinHng or con^tiiiitiiig, aa Num. 
*4. 4, ' Let uo mohe inm) a enptam, 
and let ua return into Egypt ;' i. e. let 
us appoint a captain. 1 Kings 2. 35, 
'The king pu((P'') Eenaiah over the 
host ( and Zadolt did the king put <1ti3) 
m Ihoroom of Abialhor;' i.e. appoint- 
ed. So in the preceding verse ' the to- 
ken of the covenant wWch I mafce 
MnS),' ia properly ' the token of the 
covenant which I appomt. As the 
rainbow is the natural elTect of the re- 
fraction and reflection of the sun's rays 
falling on drops of water, it is not ab- 
Bolutely necessary to suppose that thia 
phenomenon had never been witnessed 
previoua to the time now mentioned. 
Ab the causes of it existed &om the be- 
ginning, It may nave occasionally ap- 
peared in the interval between the crea- 
tion and ihedeluge; and all that la here 
implied may be that it was jwjd first 
appointed as a pledge or outward via- 
ble sign of the covenant promise made 
to Noah. Yel we incline upon the 
whole to regard this as the first appear- 
ance of the celestial arch. Such we 
think IS the natural impression produ- 
ced upon the mind of any one who 
reads the narrative without reftoence to 
tny enisling theory upon the sulijecii 
and no one can donbl that tht effect 
upon Noah's mind would have been far 
■nore vivid and atiiking had thia been 
the first time the splendid sight had 
met his eye. Although the causes of 
the phenomenon existed from the crea- 
tion, yet it does not neoeasarily follow 
that the jAenomeium iisej/" had actually 
appeared before. Even now there ia 



Iways a rainbow when there ia 
,nd God might have prevented ita 
■ence from a foretight of the mor- 
i to which he designed to have it 
applied after the ilood. The grand im- 
port which God intended to convey by 
thia sign was that of ossurance qf se- 
urity against the occurrence of anoth- 
r deluge, and had not the phenomenon 
leen new, had men been faniiltar with 
1 in past ages, it ia not altogether easy 
see how it could have been efllca- 
dous enough to overcome the doubts 
ind fears which it was intended to re- 
nove. 'What guaranty does this aiTord 
la,' they might say, ' that we ahall not 
re deluged again, since we have often 
beheld thia sight, and were deluged 
notwithstanding'!' If it be aaid that 
God's verbal promise made thrar accu- 
ity certain, we may aak what need 
hen waa there of any outward sign at 
ain Was not his word as certain 
.1 a sign as with it? Jn fine, as 
ipossible to prove that the rain- 
bow had actually ever appeared before 
" lod, we believe the most inter- 
light in which this glorious speif 






to the < 



vilsofin 



nd that by looking upon it merely as 
n effect of natural causea that have 
Iwayn operated, we ahall be apt to 
ise the force of its moral bearing in 



Mted 



>1 of this 
culiai 



Ita hi 



liable memorial for such b 
purpose, and yet whenever a rainbow 
appears, it is a sign that there is '»in 
descending at that moment on the earth, 
and consequently when viewed in ilaelf 
is rathera ground of apprehending that 
another deluge may come. But God 
in his wisdom has chosen that to be a 
pledge of our security which is in itself 
an inumalionofourdanger. A'ld liow 
itrikingly does the Most High endeni 
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14 And it shall come lo pass, 
when I bring a cloud over ihe 
earlh, that the bow shall be seen 
in ihe cloud ; 

15 And " I will remember my 
covenant, wbir,h is between me 
and you, and every living crea- 
ture of all flesh; and the waters 
shall no more become a flood lo 
destroy all flesh. 

16 And the bow shall be in the 
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cloud ; and I will look upon it, 
that I may remember " the ever- 
lasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all 
flesh that is upon ihe earth. 

17 And Goil said unto Noah, 
This is the token ol' the covenant 
which I have established between 
me and all flesh that is upon ihe 
earth. 



his goodness to our hearts by appoint- 
ing n sign which he declares si " 
on!y be a meansof rammding 
himself also, of his promise 1 'I will 
iooJr upon it thai I may remember the 
everlastiitg covenant.' 

U. When I bring a cloud 
tarth. Heb. 'pjj "ijja uA«i / make 
ebrndy (the) cloud, 'rhat is, clouds, 
thick watery clouds, a collective term ; 
whence the Gr. ' when I bring cloudi 



abc 



15. nie waters shail no mo 
Jlood lo destroy oil Jlesh. 
foul thousand ytara 
e was ^ven to Noah 



e lh< 



. t failed. There 

tial suspensions o£ fruitful seasons; but 
al no period, jrom the deluge to this 
hour, has any thing occurred like the 
desolation that was viailed upon the 
earlh in the days of Noah. The con- 
scious secinity in which the world re- 



volt! admiration and perpetual praise; 
And so will it doubtless appear if due 
weight be given lo ihe reflections of 
Calvin on ihisfearful catastrophe. 'The 
earth,' says he, 'in its primitive and 
moar natural elate was covered by the 
WBlerjsi and it was owing solely to (he : 
(dngulai beneficence of the Creator (hat 
they well forced to give way and leave 
lia{>acsflkforti]asccujiationof at)im^-l 



led beings. And this ine philosophera 
are obliged to confess, that the sub- 
sidence of the waters below the flurftce 
of the earlh so as lo allow any portion 
of il 10 rise above them, is an event 
amtrary (o nature (prater naturam). 
Indeed, the Scriptures speak of il us 
among the divine miracles. Job 38. 8— 
11, ibat ihe WBlers of the sea ehould bs 
kept back by farced restraints, as of 
bars and doors, from nifihing forlh and 
overwhelming the regions allotted lo 
Ihe habitation of men.' Coinment. on 
Oen. 7. 11. Conadering therefore lbs 
reo/expoaednessofthe earth 10 dea true- 
lion from the element of water on th« 
hand and fire on Ihe other, vast 



;sof V. 






of 



iniinually tending 
forlh, we may well regard 
safely as the efTect of a perpelual m: 
cle of mercy ; and every appearand 

ibow ought 10 be a signal for a 

acknowledgment of the divine 

ibrbesrsnce and faithfulnesa. Such aC' 

carding lo Maimonidea was the cuH- 

1 of the ancient Jews ;— ' When any 

iseelhlhebowin the cloud, he bless- 

God that remembereth his eovenanl, 

and is faithful therein, and stable in hie 

promise.' Ainaworth. 'Lookuponth* 

ow, and praise him that made it,' 

Ihe son of Syrac, Eeolus. 43. 11, 

and lo this injunction every pious hearl 

will promptly respond. 

IT. And. God laid unfa Noah, BiU 
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it Hie token, &c. The remark of Jar- 
chi ihe Jewish eommentalor on this 
passage we think peculiarly plausible 
and happy. He says that in what goes 
before God had merely affirmed, in s 
gsnetal way, Ihat he iDOuM appoint the 
bow in the heavens as a eign of Ihe 
covenant, and that whenever it sliould 
infulure chance to appear it should be 
BO regarded, while there is no intima- 
lion that one was actually visible at 
the time. But now, he thinks, for the 
greater confirmation of Noah's faith, 
God suddenly overspread tha western 
sky with clouds, and causing the rain- 
bow to appear, said to his servant, 'Be- 
hold, i/iisis the sign of which I spake!' 
Sucli at any rate is the usual force of 
the demonstrative fiN! (A's- 

19. "ZResons qf JVon/i-Mers Skem, 
t.nd Ham, and Japheth. To whatever 
il may be owing, the fact is undoubted, 
that very many of the names of the 
early distinguished peraonages of Scrip- 
ture are not only significanl, but signi- 
ficant some way of the character or 
fortunes for which the individuals 
themselves were remarkable. Wheth- 
er these names were bestowed by th^r 
parents under some degree of prophet- 
ic mfluence, as suggested on Gen. 4. 2. 
-e. 29, or whether the original names 
were gradually superseded and other 
app-oprialB -ines substituted by their 

That the '•^t is so, however, the names 
of Noah's sons afford ono of many 
pa'pabl ptciofs. 'Shem' aignifiesiiaine, 
and doubtless pomta to the circum- 
atanoe of bj mipeyior dislinction over 
his brethren, espedally &om his beiUft 
the progenitor of Him who inheiits a 



19 y These are tlie three si 
of Noah; ' and df ihem was 
whole earth overspread. 

•M And Noah began lo be 



le thai is 



bably ii 



'Ham' 



signifies h 

the hot ana sultry tegiona wni<^n nis 
descenda.nls were to inhabit. Of 'Ja- 
pheth' the import is enUtrgemsnC, Ihe 
grounds of which appellation are ex- 
plained below. We may remark, uioro- 
over, that the order of meTtiian here 
does not correspond with the order of 
age; for Japheth waii undoubtedly the 
eldest and Ijhem Ihe youngest of the 
three brethren. But Sheni is usually 
mentioned first because (he birlhiight 

was conferred upon him. IT Ham is 

the father qf Coi.aun. Heb. TSU 
Kenaan, from the root 533 kdna, ta 
hnmbU, to depress, to cause to sloop or 
bow down ; impiying ihe depreseire hu- 
miliation to which hia descendants 
should be subjected. This remark uf 
Moses respecting Ham was doubtless 
made with a special design ; for living 
as he did, when the Israelites, who de- 
scended from Shem, wereabout 10 lake 
possession of the land of Canaan, it 
was of peculiar importance that they 
should be informed, that the people, 
whose country the Lord their Gud hod 
given them lo possess, were under a 
curse from the days of their first fa- 
ther. As Ham had several sons be- 
«des Canaan, there seems to be no 
other assignable reasjn for his being 
particularly specified here than that now 
suggested. 

19. Qf them iras the whole earth 
overspread. Heb, hSQJ dispersed^scoi- 
lered ; spoken of the earth figuratively, 

'earth' is here used in ihe sense of in- 
habitants qf the earth, the container for 

iha coutained. The ancient venfoni 
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husbandman, and he planted s 
Tioeyard ; 

21 And he drank of Ihn wine. 



■It gi™ an equivalent rendering, llioiigh 
the Syr. includes both senses i—' Prom 
these were men disided in the earlh.' 
The feci menuoned would seem to ei- 
eluds the idea that Noah had any more 
children born after the flood, ae some 
have maintained. 

20. Nonli began to be a husbandman. 
Heb.flia ^K|^ O "'S o manofthe grcrund. 
Thus m the Hob. idiom a soldier lb 
lermed ' a man of war ;' a shepherd, ' a 
man of cattle;' an oraior, ' a man of 
words,' &c. The language does not 
necessarily imply that he had not fol- 
lowed the occupation of a husband- 
man before. The original for 'begin' 
both in Heb, and Gr. is often redun- 
dant, being applied to one who contin- 
ues or repeats an action begun before. 
Thus, Christ is said, Mark, ij. 15, to 
'begin to cast out,' and Luke, 12. I, to 
'begin to spealt,' for wliich in the par- 
alld places he is said only. Mat SI. IS, 
to ■ caal out,' and Mat. 16. 6, to 'speak.' 
So likewise it is said Gen. 6. 1, ' when 
men began to multiply,' though we 
know they had multiplied beibre this, 
and were already vorynumOTOua. Here 
then (he meaning is simply, that Noah 
began to cultivate the ground afler tlie 
deluge and, among other agricultural 
operations, he planted a vineyard, and 
was perhaps the first who invented 
presses for extracting the juice of the 
grape and niaking wine in this man- 
ner. If so, the increased quantities 
procured, or (he augmented strength of 
the beverage, may account for the effect 
produced by drinking it upon Noah. 
' Behold the juice of the grape in a new 
slate; possessing a quality unheard of 
before. Ealen from the tree, or dried 
m the «un, it is simple and nutritious, 
like the grain from the stalk of corn ; 
pressed out %ai f^inented, it acqiures a 



Eery force, it warms the biood, it 
mounis to the bruin, it leads reason 
captive, il overpowers every faculty, it 
triumphs over its lord. How often 
have arts been mvented which haw 
proved fatal to the inventors T Hunter. 
21. And ha drank qf Ike torn* and 
■was drunken. This language is, alas I 
too plain to stand hi need of expository 
comment. He that runs may read, 
and he that reads must grieve. It was 
very lawful for Noah to partake of the 
fruits of his labour; but be sinned in 
drinking to excess. He might not in- 

have been aware of the strength 

s wine, or his age might have ren- 
dered him sooner affecled by iL At 

ate, we have reason 'lo conclude 
from bis general character, that it was 
fault of inadvertence, one in which 
1 was oaertaken, and of which he af- 
rwardsbitterty repented. 'Who would 
ok to have found righteous Noah, the 
father of the new world, lying drunk in 

utl Who could think that wine 
should overthrow him that was preser- 
ved from the waters! That ha who 

not be tainted with the sinful ex- 
amples of the former world should be. 
gin the example of a 



1 What 



lelefttu 



lursdvcs 1 While God upholds i 
temptation can move us; when he 

overthrow us Gods best ehiiirei 
of mfirtntly. 
Which of the samts have not once 
donethatn hereof they are ashamed! 
Noah dranken but once, 
no more make a good man 
unrighteous than a trade of sin caa 
insist) with regeneration.' Up 
-ir Was tincovered wilhin kts 
tent. Heh. h^ns -p^= *" "" ""''^' '^ 
{Hie) tent ; the original having nothing 
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22 And Ham, tlie falher of 
Canaiii], saw the nakedness of his 
iatlier, and told bia two brethren 
without. 

23 ■ And Shem and Japhetb 
look a garment, and laid ii upon 
both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their falher: and their fa- 



^s viere backward, and ihey saw 
Jt their father's nakedness. 

24 And Noah awoke friirii hin 
ine, and knew what his young- 
' son had done unto him. 

25 And he said, " Cursed be 
auaan ; ° a servant of servants 

aliall he be unio his brethren. 



lingte t 



aby n 



11 Hebre' 



en did. It may be 
:hat he lny on the ground in the open 
sir in Ihe midai iff a nitmber of tenls, 
H'here he happened first to be discov' 
ered by Horn. Thus whde in 2 Sam. 
7. 6, God says, 'Whereas I hove not 
dwell in (any) house since the lime Ihat 
I bn)ught up the children of Israel out 
of Kgypt, even to this day, but have 
wtttked itt a tertl and in a tabernacle,' 
I. e. have dwelt lentwise; we read in 
the parallel passage I Chron, IT. 5, 'For 
I have not dwelt in an house ^nco the 
day that I brou^t up Israel unto this 
day; but Aace gone from, lent latent 
snil frum (one) tabernacle (to another).' 
As to Ham's telling his brethren vnlh- 
oul, this may mean simply that he laid 
them in (he fields or in the vineyards, 
or any where vjUhout the spot where 
(he several ten is happened to be 
pitched. Bui whalever were the 
place, it was the position that conslilo- 
ted the degradation. 'Noah had 



22. Artd Ham — aaie Sie nakednees of 
his father and told his twa brethren. 
However sinful ii was for Nonh thus to 
expose himself it was still more so for 
Ham, on perceiving his situation, to go 
out end report it whh malignant pleas- 
ure to his brelhren. Pot that he did 
so, WB cannot but infer from the sequel. 
He was now in all probability about an 
idred years old, and the act therefore 



uuld not hav 



leof n 



imned bi 



he dlB( 



much rnle ol 
himself as to be ashamed. One hour's 
drunkenness bewrays thai whicl more 
Iban six hundred years' sobriet/ had 
modestly concealed. He thi 
himself lO wine is not hie own 
shall we think of this vice, which robs 
a man of himself and 
his room T Bp. Hall. 
U* 



ibledlyaknown 

sped, or contemptuous deportment to- 
wards his a^ parent, and as such 
justly gave occasion to the malediction 
ihol followed. — 'Ham is here called 
' the falher of Canaan,' which intimates 
lliat he who was himself a lather, 

him who was his falher.' Henri/. 

34. And Nonh ajeoke. &<■ Finding 
himself covered, when he awoke, with 
a garment which he had no recollection 
of having spread over him when he 
laid down, he would nalurally make in- 
quiries concerning il of his sons, and 
thus would learn from Shcm and Ja- 
pncth all that bad happened. Il is jn- 

revelaiion in the cnae. II Knew u^iat 

hit younger son had done anto him. 
Heb. T^prt m hisUttle son. As Ham 
ill ihe enumersTion of Noah's sons is 
invariably placed between the oilier 
two, the presnmpuon is, that he was 
between ihemin age ; and consequent 
, 1y thai he is heio called 'younger* oi 
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lillle' not in literal truth but ia cam' 
Dnralive dignitf. His conduct on thi! 
occaBioii had so degraded him thai 
Shem andJaphetb were both preferred 
tiefnre him, and in this sense we think 
il is that he is here der«>miti)itGd ' little' 
or 'young,' an epithet that would olh- 
erwiae sound strangely as applied to a 
person already an hundred years old. 
Still il is a point on which we cannot 
speak with confidence. 

25. And he said, Curstd be Canaan, 
&^ The important prophecy here re- 
corded, which ia remarkable for the 
fulness and extensive reach of its mean- 
ingi involves several particulars requir- 
ing a minute and critical investigation, 
ivhich may perhaps swell our remarks 
somewhat beyond their usual dimen- 
sions. Tho first itiquiry that naturally 
uriaea respects the procuring' cause of 
apparently severe denuncia- 



ed 



id that 



against Ham, the real offender, 
bill against Canaan his son, who does 
not appear from the text to have bad 
any agency in (he tranaaclion. On 
this head we may remark, (1.) That 



Iheai 






sr (he DC 






<e of thepredi 
Canaan. At the most, his sin was that 
of irreverenct and unbecoming livilt/ 
towards his aged parent, and this, 
though by no means a slight ofFence, 
can yet be scarcely conceived to pos- 
sess such peculiar enormity as to draw 
after It so dire a malediction not only 
upon the offender himselt; but upon his 
posterity down to distant generations, 
Il IS moreover worthy of note, that 
Noan does not expressly say that be- 



1 had d 






:ihei: 



^ore should his offspring be accursed; 
not to mention, that if Ham's maledic- 
tbn IS (0 he referred entirely to his 
want of filial reverence, Shem'a bless- 
ing, on the other hand, ought to he as 
distinctly ascribed to his piety towards 
his patent. But this evidently is not 
i>ecase. We tuink then the conclu- 






notbing is said of 
Ham personally in the sentence utter- 
ed, hisconduct, though highly crimina!, 
merely afforded an occasion for tlis 
promptmg of one of the most signal 
prophecies contained in the Seriptiites. 
In like manner we suppose the indiscm- 
lion of Hezekiah in displaying his 
treasures to the embassadors of the king 
of Babylon, Is. 39. 6, was not so truly 
the cause aa the occasion of the severe 
denunciation and the actual heavy 
judgment that followed. (2.) As to 
(ha connection between the incident 
here mentioned and the predicted doom 
of Canaan, it ia especially to ha home 
in mind, that here, as in hundreds of 
other instances in the Scriptures, indi- 
viduals are not so much contemplated 
as the notions and psojifcH descending 
from Ihem. As the blessings proniised 
were not to be confined to the persons 
of Shem and Japhelh, so the ciirac de- 
nounced was not to he restricted to the 
person of Canaan, but was to alight 
upon his posterity centuries afier he 
was no more. But the judgments of 
Ijod are not inflicted upon men irrespec- 
tive of their moral character, nor have 
ws any reason to think thai this pre- 
diction w IS ever fulfilled th C 



the word m dag 

of the SI d m h 

abandoned h C 

Now il I m h eq 

history that the peculiar and cbaracier 
jslic sins of that people, ihe sins which 
in an especial manner incurred the di- 
vine indignation, were closely allied to 
the sin which immediately prompted 
Noah's denunciatory prophecy. It was 
theJi.ntovering(ifnakedness{r'n-<^ t^i) 
or in other words, the prevalence of 
the most flagrant corruption, licentious- 
ness, and debauchery of manners. Ip 
proof of this we have only to turn to 
eighteenth chapter of Leviticus, 
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where t!ii black, apedficalion of the 



A feil to 






edek whose 



if ibi Unguageof the daaoriplion ; the 
»b,If «oncluing wkh the solemn in- 
unrnon, v. 24,25, 'Defile not ye your- 
Klvoa in any of tiieae ihings : for in all 
.hese the nalions are defiled which I 
last out before yon. And ihe land ie 
defiled : thaiefore I do visit the iniquity 
hereof upon it, and theland itself yom- 



Jteth 
h f 



[ egard 1 



m th of 

g OK SI of 

Be w p ced This 

V lew of the subject, while it malies ihe 
biitden of the prediction to centre more 
fspedally upon Canaan, doea not utter- 
ly exclude Ham from all participation 
in it, inaamnch as no father can ftil to 
be deeply affected "'tb (he prospect of 
a oliild'a calamities. Omniscience per- 
haps saw that Ham's sin was not auf- 
fioienlly aggravated to subject him just- 
ly to any severer punishment ihnn the 
knowledge of thefuturelot of ihia por- 
tion of his posterity. But at the same 
time, it is worthy of remark, that al- 
ihooEh the sentence here recorded was 
to spend itself mainly upon the da- 
Bcandantsof Ham in the line of Ca- 
naan, yet it ia an historical fact, tliat 
the curse of servitude has signally fiil- 
leu upon other branches of his poster- 
ity, of which the ftte of the African 
race is a standing evidencei bat how 
&r we are to refer that fact to the 
effecls of Noah's curse, on this occasion, 
is not clear. (4.) The prediction is no! 
to be considered as necessarily affect- 
ing individuals, or even communiiiei 
proceeding from Canaan, so long as 
they continued righteous. In Abra- 
ham's days, before the iniquity of the 



le to ine full, Melchiz- 
imc was expressive of 
iracter, 'king of righteousness,' 
worthy priest of Ibe most high 
God i and Abimelech whose name im- 
ports 'parental king' pleaded the in teg- 
rily of bis heart and the righteousness 
of hia nation. Gen 20, 4—9, before God, 
and his plea was admitted. Yet both 
these personages appear to have been 
DanaBnites. The import of this pre- 
iiction will be alili further developed b3 

we proceed.- IT iserratii qfs'.nanls 

shall he be unto his brethren. Chnl. 
' working servant.' That is, a servant 
reduced to the lowest degree of bondage 
and degradation. Itisan Hebraicidiom 
conveying a superlative idea like holy if 
holies, king qfkinss, vanity qf vaniliei, 
song (if songs, &c. The terms ' brother,' 
' brethren,' were used by Ihe Hebrews 
for more distant relatives ; and this 
prophecy more especially entered on a 
" fulfilment about eight hun. 
dred years after its delivery, when the 
lebtes, the descendants of Sbem, 
subdued the Canaanites and took poa- 
session of tbar country. The predic- 
tion was still farther accomplished, 
when the scattered remnants of those 
tiibes were expelled by David and set- 
tled in those parts of Africa which first 
fell under the dominion of the Romans, 
the undoubted descendants of Japheth. 
Canaan therefore was in early ages the 
slave of Shem, and in later limea ot 
Japheth i and in this way is the diffi- 
culty arising from the possible suppo- 
sition that Canaan was to be in bond- 
age to both his brethren at once, effect 
ually removed. He first bowed to (he 
rod of one, and tben, some centuries 
afterwards, to that of the other. 

26 Blessed be Ihe Lord Godof^em. 
These words are to be regarded as far 
more tban a simple expression of Noah's 
thanks to God for the pious act of Shem ) 
for in this sense Japheth's condnct 
was entitled to equal commendation, 
and God could not, on this ground alone 
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S6 And he said, ' 
the Lord God ofShei 
Daaa simll be his servi 



stricdy be called any more the Grd of 
the one than of Ihe other. The d 
ation therefore uariiea a higher in 
From a view of the whole pro] 
it cannot be douhted, we think, that 
whatever patria rch al preroga tivea wo uld 
otherwise have accrued to Ham asan el- 
der hroiher t hey are here in fact (ransler- 
red to Sbcm, the younger, and conse- 
quently that both the spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings which constituted the 
birthtight hencefbrth devolved upon 
Shem as the appointed heir. In ' 
were included mainly the promi 
the Messiah as a natural descen 
and of the land of Canaan aa a destined 
inhet^tance. This land, thus taken 
away from the Canaanitea, and they 
reduced to bondage, was to be confer- 
red upon the posterity of Shorn, and 
that too in order that they might 
into a dose covenant relation to ' 
he becoming in a preeminent sense 
their God, and they his people, ti 
which this earthly possesion was to b 
entirety subordinate; 'for the Lord': 
portion is his peopto ; Jacob is the tot 
of his inheritance.' In these words, 
therefore, ie mainly set forth the spirit- 
ual distinction of Shem, viz. that God 
should be his God, to which the prom- 
ise of the earthly Canaan is subjoined 
Viewed in this light, the words, ' Bless- 
ed be ihe Lord God of Shorn,' import 
that Jehovah, the true God, should, as 
On God ((f Shem, be the object of praise, 
homage, and blessing; that his wor- 
ship should be established and perpet- 
uated among them; that his name in 
opposition to that of idols should be ac- 
knowledged a^ known and reverenced 
m the line of this father of the chosen 
race, and that they on the o±ei: hand 
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27 God shall enlarge Jarhcth, 
Eaiid he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shem ; and Canaan shall be 



should receive from Him tokens of fa- 
vour and blessing which were not 
vouchsafed to other people. This pre- 
diction as the time drew near for its 
further fiilfilment was renewed in a 
still more clear and definite form lo- 
Abraham, Gen. 17. 7, S, 'Iwillealab- 
liah my covenant between me and thee 
and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tidns for an everlasting covenant, lo be 
a God unto thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. And 1 will give unto thee and to 
thy seed after thee, the land wlieran 
thou art a stranger, all the land of 
Canaan for an everlasting possesion ; 
and J will be their God.' We find, 

mate accomplishment of the promise 
drew BlUl nearer, the peculiar appro- 
priated title of God, as the God of 
Shem, vis. Jehovah, begins to be more 
f>equenliy employed, a fact which af- 
fords the genuine clew to the remarka- 
ble passages, Ex. 3. li and fi. 3. And 
it is especially worthy of note, that this 
peculiar ptivilege of Shem, of having 
God for his God, is more than once al- 
luded to as distinguishing the Israelites 
from the Canaanites, when the former 
went to lake possession of their inher- 
itance, and is mentioned as a special 
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38 If And Noah lived 
he flood three hundred aud filly 

shiill be holy unlo nie ; for I the Lord 
om holy, and have severed you from 
olher people, that ye should be mine.' 
The reaaoii of this mode of address U 
to be sought for in the remarkable proph- 
ecy respac ling Shem which we are now 

COOBidwing. IT Canaan a/iall be kii 

eervanl. Heb. lai 135 aermnl to 
them. So slao the Chal., Syr., and 

Arab. The Sept. and some olhers 
der in tlie sing. ' his servant,' but 
certain that according to prevai 
usage the Heb. pronoun ic^ is pU 
and we incline to believe with Cesetiius 
that it is always so used except when 
reternng to a singular of ihe collective 
kind. By the phrase 'servant to iJiem,' 
therefore, la to he understood either 

and Japheth successively, or, as we 
think still more probable, to Shem 
ttid Jehovah conjouitly ; for the inli- 

and the God of Israel would naturally 
lead to their being spoken of together- 
The words of Joshua lo the Gibeonites 
Josh, 9. 2^!, seem to fiivaur this inter- 
jrelaiion, 'Now therefore ye are curs- 
ed, atid there shall noneof you be freed 
from being bondmen, and hewers of 
wood and drawers -of water ,/o 
house of my Ood.' Comp. v. 27, 
my notes on the passage. By I 
given, or made Nelliinims, to the house 
of God they were al the sanie time 
given to the service of Israel, and nice 

27. Gad ahaU enlarge Japhflh. Rath- 
ei, accordmg lo the Heb, (riB^b nc 
^apkt UyephcSt) 'shall enlar^ or make 
room for Japheth,' very similar td the 
axpreesion Gen. 26. 22, ' Now the Lord 
\all, mad: tooth Jot us (mn^ al-in 
i;bl,' Thus the Gr., Chal., Syr,, 
Arab. Erp., and Lai. Vulg., all ivhich 



39 And all the days of Noah 
verenine hundred and fifty years: 
nd he died. 



take the word in the sense of i 
ingboth the progeny and the te 
ofJaphathi and this, as a temporal prom- 
ise, has been most remarkably fulfilled, 
for Japheth who had several more sans 
that) either of hia brethren, appears to 
have been the progenitor of more than 
half the human race. The whole of 
Europe and a consid^-rable part of Asia 
were originally peopled, and have ever 
since been occupied, by Japheth'a off- 
spring. But it is supposed by somo 
commentators that the mere promise 
of a vast posterity and eitensive terri- 
tory did not exhaust the full measure 
of Japheth's blessing. .This opinion 
they found not only on the ensuins 
clause, which indeed supports it, but on 
the original term (ns^ yapht) here em- 
ployed This they render jieraaadc 
instead of enlarge, from the fact of 
the root nriB being generally used io 
the sense of persuatle, entice, allure, by 
fair and kind words. Accordingly the 
phrase fiD^i nO"^ yphi leyephelh, in 
which there is a paranomaaia or play 
upon tho words, they would IranBlate 
t3od 'shall persuade Japheth,' or still 
more literally, 'God shnll persuade 
the persuasihle,' i. e. God shall so 
work upon and allare Japheth that 
he shall be brought to the faith and 
obedience oftWeGoapel, and thus made 
well in the tents of Shein. But to 
interpretation it is a serious objec- 
, (1.) That the original nrB, wher- 
' It signifies to persuade or allure, is 
always, with perhaps the single ex- 
ception of Jer. 20. 7, used in a bad sense 
implying that kind of persuasion which 
is connected viilh deception. (2.) That 
when thus used it is always Followed 
by the simple accusative of the object, 
instead of the dative wl[h a preposiiiun 
IS b,^re. (3.1 That none of the more 
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pirauading, though ihs Torg 
J'iiiathan,auppoaingtheri>o(oflheverb 
to be riS^io be beautiful, insle&dotnriZ, 
irunelalea [(, ' Jehovah will baailify the 
bounds of Japhelh.' Bui grammalical 
propriety absolutely forbids such 
ivslion of the word and of cour 
sense grafted upon il. To ail which 
may be added, that ihe ptor 
preted in this sense could not 
be peculiar to Japhelh, for Ham 



aadtdi 



also finally a: 
aUurtd into the Christian church 
Japhelh. We are ihorefbre thrown 
back upon llie former as the true ren- 
dering! 'God ehalt enlarge or make 
mom for Japhelh,' in bealowing upon 
him a vast increase of offering and a 
proportion ately large extent of territo- 
ry. Thia was perhaps by way of off- 
set and conceEsion for the spiritual 
blesainga of the bhthright which were 

transferred lo Shem. If And he 

thotl dwell in the tents of Shem. Heb. 

Saji s/iol( tabernacle. Here again 
i language is ambiguous, and proba- 
bly designedly so, that a twofold sense 
might be included. The letter of the 
clause leaves it doubtful whether ' God' 
or ' Japheth' is the intended subject of 
the affirmation. The Chaldee supports 
the former! 'Ha shall make his glory 
<l'is Shekinah) to dwell it ' 
Shem.' Interpreted thus tho prophecy 
caa fulfilled by the visible presence of 
God in the tabernacle and temple of the 
Jews, to which thePsal mist so striking- 
ly alludes, Pa. 33. 13, 'In Judah God Is 
known! his name isgreiit in Israel. 
In Sblem also is M^ tabernacle, and his 
dwelling-plaes ' ~' 
more signally accomplished when the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt 
^HuFiPwuf tabemaded) among the Jews 
the children of Abraham and of Shem. 
On the other hand, if the ' he' be refer- 
red to Japheth the declaration is equal- 
ly true. And so it will appear, wheth- 
er we consider the imagery here ai"- 
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ployed or the history which confirms 
the event. As to the imagery, its lead- 
ing point is in the words "{".Ei and 
i5n» translated dwell and tenta. Now 
we know that the Jewish tabernacie, in 
which dwelt the Shekinah, was the 
most prominent object of their econo- 
my, and the prmcipal means of preser- 
ving the true religion In the family ol 
Shem. But under what description is 
it likely that the tabernacle, which was 
not erected till the days of Mosea, 
should be mentioned in prophecy so 
early as tlie days of Mosea 1 Most oh-' 
viously under that of a lent, as a lent 
ibemacle are in effect one and 
le thing, and the word in die 
Hebrewis the same. This holy tent or 
ibemacle was Shem's tabernacle, be- 
ause it wna erected among the sons ol 
hem, and because none might bear a 
irt in the whole service of it who did 
>t incorporate with the chosen family 
This (abernacleandtheservice perform, 
■e emblems of the Chiistiun 
clnirch and (he Christian service. Jn 
the mendon of the tenis of Shera 
therefbre the Holy Spirit had allusion 
lo the Jewish tubernacle as an emblem 
of the Christian church. Accordingly 
the dwelling of Japhelh in these tenia 
of Shem took place when the idola- 

converted to the faith of Christ, and 
became worshippers of the God ol 
Shem in Shem's tabernacles. It ap- 
pears therefore thai the oliimate uniting 
of all nations in Ihe faith of Christ was 
a purpose of heaven announced at as 
early a period as that of selecting a pe- 
culiar people to be for a season llie 
sole depositaries of the (nie religion, 
Il is remarkable loo that the ima- 
ges of ihia prediction bear a near af- 
finity to those under which later proph 
«IB have described the same event. Isal 
ah especially announces the calling of 
(he Gentiles in the following wordi. ad- 
dressed to the Jewish church as lh« 
emblem of the Christian; Isaiah, 54. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OW these are the generations 
of Noali; Shem, 



% ' Enlarge tha place of thy tent 
Had let them stretcli forlh (he cur- 
tains of tfaine habitttlLons.' Here the 
image presented to the proph 
of an enlargement of the sacred tent, 
to conldin new crowds of worshippers, 
and the stakes are to be driven deep 
and firm, and the cords to be lengthen- 
ed and drawn tight, that the Hides o. 

preaaure of the multitudes withm it 
Noah's allusion is btaa to the tahema- 
c!e and the image presented iathend- 
midsion of foreign worshippers. It \e 
therefore one and the same scene whicli 
Ihe patriarch and the prophet have be- 
fore them ; and except in the disuncl 
mention of the particular circumstance 
llmt the new worshippers ahontd be 
chiefly of Japheth'a slock, Noah'a 
prophecy difiets not from Isaiah's, olh- 

a more finished drawing of the same 
objects. And then if we turn to histo- 
ry, the fact is notoiions that the gospel 
from the beginning to the present time 
has made the greatest progress in En- 
rops, snd m those pans of Asia which 
were Brat peopled by the posterity of 
Japhefh. So that m every sense the 
oracular promise lias been most signal- 
ly fulfilled. 

CHAPTER X. 
The object of tha p-esent chapter is 
to furnish a brief but authentic record 
of ilie origin of the principal nations of 
the earth. In th^ form of s genealogical 
table or roil of (he descendants of No- 
ah It contains a view of the pedigree of 
nations in the then known world. Aa 
Buch it is a record of inestimable value, 
being the most aniaent ethnographic 



d of the world, that degree r 









lubtles! 



jefinita 



of Moses. A proper 
name IS apt lo assume a new form eve- 
ry time it IS translated into a di^rent 
language, and often in the same dialect 
at dilTerenl periods. It is not therefore 
lo be wondered at that many nations 
and peoples should have lost the nninea 
by which ihey were originally ciJIedj 
or that these names should have be- 
come so alleredby lime, or so distorted 
in being transferred into other (ongues 









those here given. But m 
withstandmg the uncertainty arising 
from this source, far more successful 
results have ailended the researches of 
learned men in this department than 
could have been anticipated, so that 
nearly ail the leading nations of an- 
cient and modern times can be dia- 
linclly traced up to iheir patriarchal 
progenitora recited in the present oala- 
logue. Indeed ^esubjectof this chap- 
has been so nearly exhausted by the 
Hjura of Bochart, Le Clerc, Wells, 
chaelis, Sir Wm. Jones, Hales, Fa- 
id others, that Hille is left for fo- 



re glea 



until a 



^daflbrd tt 



It this lale 






quaintatice shall be formed with theA^- 
regions by some one who shall be 
Iter of lbs various dialects spoken 
from the Indus to the Nde and from 
Arabic gidf to the Caspian Sea. — 
In considering tliis record, it is impor- 
tant to remark, (I.) That the nameaof 
individitals atefoi the most part names 
of the nations descended from them, 
just as Judah and Israel, though names 
of single persons are also names of 
whole nations. This is evident no) 
only from the fact that many of them 
are in the plural number, as all those 
ending in im in v, 13, 14 ; but alan 
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from Ihe termination of many of them, 
eapeciallf thoae ending inite, v. 16 — IB, 
bang descriptire of Iribea and not of 
individuals. (2.) Although this chap' 
ler IB placed bifore the eleventh, yet in 
the order of time it properly belongs cj/'- 






nfuaio 



a the principal occa- 
sion of the dispersion of mankind, 
must of course have preceded ihat dJB- 
persion. This is still farther evident 
feom the eipreasion 'after their tongues,' 
implying a diversity of languages, 
vrhidi we know did not exist prior to 
the confiision of tongues menliiined in 
the eleventh chapter. But such Irans- 
positioita are common in the sacred 
writers. (4.) Speaking in general terms 
it may he said, that [he three sona of 
Nooh — Shem, Ham, and Japheth— are 
exhibited in thia genealogical chart as 
the representatives of the three grand 
divisions of the carlh, Asia, Africa and 
Europe, although not precisely accord- 
ing to the boundaries of modern times. 
The descendants of Japheth peopled 
Europe and tiie north-vresl of Asia, 
those of Ham, the southern quarter of 
the globe particularly Africa; and the 
Shemites, the countries of Central 
Asia, particularly those around the Eu- 
phrates. In accordance with thia, a 
tradition has long and extenavcly pre- 
vailed throughout the East, particular- 
ly among the Arabs and Persians, that 
Noah divided the earth among hia throa 









no express authority of Scripture, 
presumption, we think, is that it arose 
from some confused recollection or in- 
terpretation of Noah's prophecy men- 
tioned and explained at the close of the 
preceding chapter. 

1. Thtet are Ihe generaiimts, &c. 
For the aake of conciseness and petapi- 
cuity, the genealogical table here given 
may be thrown into the following tnb- 
ular form along with the most proba- 
ble explanations which the labours of 
Ihe learned have enabled us to offer. 



1. JAPHETITES 
. Gokeh; the Cimn e ans on ! 
north c a I he Bla 
Sen. Thcr descendiin 



Arrai 
Sea. 






2. Riphalhi themhab an sof 

the Riphsan Moun a na 

3. Ugarmah Am en a 

II. Mag<ki : the inl ah an s of the 

Caucasis and adjacent 
countries — Scythians 

III. Madii: theM-des 

IV. JiVAs: the Ion ana or Ure ks 

Their dcaoe da s were 

1. ElMaki the Hele es, 

strictly so called 

2. Tarshish Tar eaaus n he 

in-ihe south of =!pam. 

3. Kiltim: the inhabitants 

of Cyprus, and other 
Greek Islands, with the 
Macedonians, 

4. Dodanim: theDodoniei, in 

Epirus. 

V. Tubal : the Tibareni, in Pontus. 

VI. Mksheoh : the Moschi (Musco- 

mountaina, between Ibe- 
ria, Armenia, and Colchis, 

VII. TiHAH ! the Thracians, or per- 

haps the dwi 



Tiras, 



2. HAMITES. 



.. Ni 



id: the first king o( 
Sinear (Shinar), i. e, Bab. 
ylon and Mesopotamia, 
where he founded Babel, 
Ereeh, Calneh, and Ae- 
cad. 
2. Seba: MerSe. 
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of Hebron south of Jeru- 




Somhern Arabia. 




salem. 




4. Sablha, Snbolain South- 




The MxLsiUs: :n and 




ern Arabia. 








5. Ragma ; Rhegmtt in the 


4 






so\i(h-e(i9t of Arabia, or 




and west eida of the Dead 




the Persan Gulf. De- 




Sea. 




BCendanlB or colonies 


B 


The Girgasites. 




were, 




The HiviU,: on the Rivet 




i. Sh.cba! probably a 




Hermon and in the valleys 




tribe in South Ara- 




ofLebanan. 




bia. 


7 


The Arlales .- at the foot of 




B. Didmr Dedan an 




Lebanon, 




island in the Persian 


8 


The SiniUs : in the coun- 




Gulf. 




try of Lebanon. 




6. Sableeha: the inhabitanls 


9 


The Arvadiles: on the 




ofthacBSlcjaaiaof.4;iiii- 




PhcBuician Island of Ara- 








dusandtheoppoai to coast. 


U 


MkbaiM! the Egyptians. Their 


10 


The Zcmarilia: the in- 




deseendanlH were. 




habitants of the Pho^t 




1. L-jdim (probably African 




eiantownofSinyra. 




Z An^mimi tribea. 


11 






3. Lehabim Or Lubim: the 




habitants of the Syiian 




Libyans. 




lownofEpiphaniaonthe 








Orontefl. 




anls of the province of 








Nephiya, on the Lcke of 








Sirbo, on the borders of 




3. SHEMITES. 




Egypt and Asia 








B. Palknuim: the inhabit- 


1. Ei.Au: 


the Persiana, particularly of 




ants of the Egyptian can- 




the province of Elymaia. 




ton of Pathurea (Poihros). 


II. Aaainl 


E ; the Assyrians, founders 




6. Catl-uhim: iha Colohians. 




of Nineveh, Rehoboth, 








Calneb, and Rescn. 




onies w"re 


III. Abph 


axad: the inhabitants of 




A Phltslim thePhil- 




the northern point of 
Assyiia (Artapachitis). A 




B Capklonm theCre- 




deacendant was, 
,SW-A;from whom came 


ni 


Phit: ihsMamtaiin" 




E6er; progenitor of tha 


PI 


CiH.iAN the inhab tants of the 




Hebrews, and from him. 




country flo called, from 




A.Pdcg! and 




S don to the sou li end 




E.JoiWan; called by the 




of he Diad Sea From 




■Arabians Kachian, 




(hemared rived 




ancestor of the vari- 




1. Sidonvins orthenorthern 




olas Arab tribes men- 




borders of Canaan or 




tioned V, 26-39. 




PhcDnicifl. 


IV. Lud; 


probably a people of -Ethi- 




2. The BiUitei (Chelites or 




opia. 




Hethiles) : in the country 


V Arab 


ihe inhabitants of Syna 
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2 <• The sans of Japheth; Co- 
mer, and Ma^og, and Madai, and 
Javan, and Tubal, and Meshech, 
and Tiras. 

3 And the sons of Gonier; 
Ashkenal, and Rip halt, and To- 
garniah. 

4 And the sons of Javan ; Eli- 



and Mespolamia Their 
descendflnts 

1. Kr; llie inhabitnnla of a 

diatrici in the north of 
Arabia Dcserta. 

2. Bill: perhaps the inhabit 

anta uf Ccelo Syni, 

3. Geiha-. unknown 

4. Mash: ihenihabilantaofn 

pari of the Gordiaan 
Mountaina (Mona Masius) 
north of niBibiE 

B. TTie ides of Uie Gentiles In or 
der to understand ihia cfpreaaion it is 
necessary to be borne in mind that thi- 
Heb. word Q-iis is!e» « as used to de- 
note not only such countries aa are anr- 
rounded on all aides by (he sea, but 
(hose also which were so situated in re- 
klion to the Jews (hat people conid 
not or did not go lo them or come fror 
them oicept by water. Thus it mean 
all countries, generally, beyond sea 
and the inhabitants of such counlrie 
were lo the Jews 'islanders' though oc 
eupying continenlal regions. Theterr 
applies, therefore, for (he moat part i 
tlie countries west of Pale 



with which ' 



by the Meditcr; 

apply to Europe, as far as known, and 
to Asia Minor. Accordingly the Scrip- 
ture foreseeing that Eutope would fioir. 
the first embrace the Gospel, and for 
many ages be the principal 
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shah, and Tarsbish, Kittini, anfl 
Dodanim. 

5 By these were = the isles of 
the Gentiles divided in iheir lands; 
every one after his tongue, after 
their families, in their nations, 

6 T[ * And the sons of Ham ; 
Cush, and Mizraim, and Phut, 
and Canaan. 



unto me; and hearken ye people 
afar! Jehoi^h bath called me 
ftom the womb; and haih said unto 
iaahght thing that thou ahoiildst 
be my servant lo raise np the tribes of 
Jacob ; 1 will also ^ve thee for a light 
the Gentiles, that thou shoiildsl be 
y salvation (o the ends of the earth.' 
In this call [o the Gentiles we of this 
Western Continent may thankfully ac- 
knowledge ourselves included, as ours 

European ancestry. H Dividea 

heir lande. Heb. 1T1B3 dispersed, 
ad abroad; from which it is plain 
: the word 'isles' must be under- 
stood metonymically for 'islanders, 
or inhabUante of the isles, as otherwise 

the phrase is scarcely intelligible. H 

Every one after his tongue. Thus 
clearly evindng that this dispersion 
look place q/Zer tlie confusion of tongues, 
though related before it. See above. 

6. Miiraiiii. No proper name of an 
individual in Hebrew, we believe, eva- 
terminates in im, which ie the plural or 
dual form. Mizraim is evtdendy the 
nameof a family or tribe taking name 
from the second son of Ham, who was 
probably called Mizr, and who is gen- 
erally allowed to have sellled with his 
family in Egypt. The Egyptians are 
always called Miiroim (Q-nS?; Mitz- 
raim) in the Bihle, and iheir country 
to this day throushout the East is gen 
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7 And (he sons of Cusb ; Seba, 
and Havilah, and. Sablah, and 
Riamah, and Sabtecha; and the 
sonsofRaamah; Sheba, and De- 

8 And Gush begat Nimrod : he 



began to be a mighty one in the 
earth. 

q He was a mighty • nunter 
' before the Loud ; wherefrae it 
is said, Even as Nimrod the 
mighty hunter before the LoiiD. 



erally knot 



le 'land of Mitzr ;' 
Hn Bpiffluauuu iviuiih has been preeer- 
*ed especially by the Arabs, in regard 
to whom, SB preservers of primitive 
names, Prideaux mnkea the following 
important remark; 'These people being 
the oldest in the world, and who had 
never been by any conquest dispoeses- 
eeA or driven out of their eouniry, but 
have always remained therein a condn- 
ued descent from the first planters un- 
til this day ; and being also as little 
pven to alletariona in thou manners 

es hieh 



ra es the 

6. And Cush btgat Nimrod. Heb. 
TiQi Nimrod fiaiaTV^ marad,torc- 
bei accordant with which is the Arabic 
marada, to be inaoUnt, eontiimacimis, r/- 
Jraclary. The name, which isauppo- 
led to be equivalent to ' eon of rebei- 
lion," in all probability was not given 
him by his parents, but by after ages 
on account of his character, of which 

more is said in a subsequent note. 

IT Began to be a mighty one in the earth. 
Heb. laa gibbor, a giant Ths term 
IH evidently deacriplive of (Jiaracter and 
actions, rather than of bodily stature; 
a remark we have already made res- 
pecting Ihc term as applied to thf 






ledUnv 






I. SeeDnch.e.4. 



9. A mighty hunter. Heb. T^s 133 
a giant, or mighty one, in hunting. 
Gr. ' a hunting giant.' Arab. ' a terri- 
ble tyrant.' Syr. 'a warlike giant.' 
The original term for ' hunting' occurs 
elsewhere, not so moch in reference to 
the pursuit of game in the forest, as to 
a violent invasion of the persons and 
righis of men. Thus 1 Sam. 24. 12, 
'Thou hantssl my soul <L e. my life) 
lo take it.' Lam. 3. 15, 'Mine ene- 
mies lAased (Heb. hunted) me sore.' 
Jer. 16. 16, ' I will send for many ftim- 
tera, and they shall hunt them (i. e. the 
people) from every mountain.' This 
usage undoubtedly affords us a clew to 
Nimrod's true character. Though prob- 
ably, like most of the heroes of remote 
classical antiquity, addicted to the 
hunting of wild beasts, yet his bald, as- 
piring, arrogant spirit rested not content 
with this mode of displaying his prow- 
ess. With the band of adventurous 
and lawless spirits which his predato- 
ry skill had gathered around him, he 
proceeded gradually from hunting 
beasts to assaulting, oppressing, and 
subjugating his fdlow-men. That (he 

ages afier the flood, originated with this 
daring usurper, is in the highest degree 
probable. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A uilglity hunler-«nd his prey was mwi 
With this view of tlie character of Nim- 
rod the ancient testimonies strikingly 
accord. They uniformilv represent 
him, not only as the firs: of tyrannical 
oppressors of their kind, but also as 
tiie prominent instigator of a wido- 
spread apostaoy IrOm the fuiih and wot 
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ship of his patriarchal ances 



ernnient inlo (yranny, seeing no otber 
way of luruing men from the fear of 
God, but to bring them to a constant 
Jependance on his own power.' The 
Tsrgum of Onkelos on 1 Chron. 1. 10, 
itiibrme ua, that 'he began to be a 
mighty man in sin, a murderer of in- 
nocent men, and a rebel before the 
Lori' In the JemsHlem Targum it is 
written; 'He woa a hunterof the chil- 
dreti of men in their languages, and he 
said unto them, Depart from the reli- 
gioti of Shem and cleave unto the in- 
Btilules of nimrod.' Il was doubtless 
iha original design of the Most High 
that Ibeearlhshould be settled in small 
colonies, tribes or communities, under 
the patriarchal form of government, 
Dent. 32. 8, and Nimrod's sin con^sl- 
cd in boldly contravening the divine 
counsel in this respect, and in laying 
the foundation, by means of rapine, vi- 
olence, and usurpation, of that species 
of dominion ever since distinguished by 
the name of Hngdomii, empires, imm- 
ttTcMes, &0-, by which the great mass 
of manldnd have been in fact doomed 
to ignorance, and held in degrading ser- 
vinide- II is proper then that every 
mention of Babylon in the sacred wii- 
tings, should recall to righteous re- 
proach the memory of Nimrod.^ 
ir Before the Lord. That is, high- 
handedly, presumptuously ; an expres- 
sion which would scarcely have been 
used, had nothing more been iulended 
than that he waa a courageous hunter 
of wild beasts. The phrase denotes 
his daring apiiit, that he did what he 
did in the face of heaven, in defiance of 
ihe divine authority, liios ch. 13. " 



land'* 



rs be/ore the Lwd 



Wherefore it -is said, &o. Nimrod's 
fame was so great that his name be- 
came proverbial. In after timea any 
one who was a daring plunderer m de; 
fiance of heaven was likened to him, 
just aa the wicked kings of Israel were 
likened to Jeroboam, Iheson of Nebat, 
who made Israel to sin. He became 
the type, pattern, or father of usurpers 
and martial marauders, and just one of 
thosekindof men whom history and 
poetry ate prone to celebrate as 'a 
hero;' their admirers little thinking that 
things which are highly esteemed 
among men are held in abomination 
with God. 

10. The beginning of his kingdom 
ma Babel, &c. The original word for 
kingdom (naiaa mamUkak) signifies 
more properly the act of mling than 
thefemiorialZimito over which a gov 
emed country estendsi and here the 
idea ia, that the beginning, i. e. first 
theatre, qfhh active ruling orsiroer- 

mentioned, which in thai age could 
have been but inconfflderable places, to 
whatever pitch of power or population 
Ihey may afterwards have attained. 
Babel (i. e. confusion) is but another 
noma for Babylon which, ftom its be- 
ing the primitive Beat of deflpolioal em- 
pire, and probably of idolatrous wor- 
ship, has come to be employed m the 
Scriptures, particularly in the Apoca- 
lypse, as a typical or symbolical de- 
signation of oppreaaive govcrnmentB 
both c^viland ecclesiastical. When we 
iearn, therefore, from the prophetic oi- 
aclea, that 'Babylon the great' is to 
be destroyed before the complete ea- 
tablishment of the kingdom of Chrisl 
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on earlli, we ate virliially taaghl Ihat 
ihs entire fabric of dvii and spitilual 
oppression is to be demoliahed, that all 
vestiges of the organized despotic rule 
which commenced ander Nimrod on 
the plains of Shinsr are to be for ever 

done Bway. T In thelandqf Shinar, 

There are no data la enable us to Sz 
tlie limits of this land widi precision. 
By some it is confined to lower Meso- 
potamia, or Babylonia, including both 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris ; 
while others make it extend through 
the whole region included between these 

beyond Nisibis, and the similarity of 
sound between Sbinar and the city and 
mountain of Sinjara, is enlisted in the 
ar^menl. That the former iemtoiy, 
which nearly corresponds to the 
modem Irak Arabi, is part of what 
waa the land of Shinar, is admitted 
on all hands ; the only question is, 
now far it extended northward in Mes- 
opotamia Proper ; and this question we 
must be content for the present to leave 
unresolved. 

U. Out of thai land ««ni forth 
Assh-ar, &e. This is a much disputed 
passage. As the Heb. will admit of 
being rendered, 'Out of that land ho 
(Nimrod) went forth to Assyria,' many 
distinguished commenlatora are dis- 
posed lo adopt this as the true sense, 
prindpally for the reason, that Moses 
is here speaking, not of the posterity of 
Shem, to which Asshur belonged, but 
of that of Ham; and it perfectly ac- 
cords, they say, with Nimrod's charac- 
ter to represent him as hunting from 
land to land for the purpose of extend- 
mg his dominion. But the mora obvi- 
ous grammatical construction is that 
given in liie text, the word 'Asshur,' 
nliether meaning the eon of Shem or 
his descendants, bdng the tru subjecl 
15* 



veh, and the cilj Rehohoth, 



objection urged by Bochart, that there 
would be an impropriety in introdu- 
cing Asshur, the son of Shem, in the 
midst of the genealogy of Hami il 
may be answered, that as Moses is here 
relating the history of the rebel Nim- 
rod with his Cushite followers, who 
had invaded the territories already oc- 
cupied by the descendants of Shem, it 
was very natural that he should allude 
to one of the principal results of that 
invasion, viz. the expulsion of Asshur 
(torn his former possessions and his 
seeking^ country for himself elsewhers. 
Indeed the fortunes of Asshur are BO 
intimately connected with the history 
of Nimrod, that the impropriety would 
have been in disjoining them, particu- 
larly in this place, where ilie writer ia 
describing the first great cities alter the 
flood. We infer therefore that it was 
Asshur, and not Nimrod, who went 
forth out of the land of Shinar, espe- 
cially as otherwise we should be re- 
quited io read the original lims JjS or 

llier utiahlo lo resist the progress of 
Nimrod's arms, or unwilling to tolerate 
his idolatrous practices, probably re- 
tired before him, and following the up- 
ward course of (he Tigris fixed himself 
on thfl Mle of Nineveh, which he built, 
and which subsequently became the 
seat of the Assyrian emptre. Accord- 






ci this, V 









itrepreiation, we recognise in 
Nimrod and Asshur the respect ive 
ibuuders of the Babylonian and Assyr- 

an monarcliies. T Bufidsrf JVine- 

\>eh. Heb. m:">; Ninrceh ; supposed 
10 be compounded of Nin and Natai, 
. e. habitation of Nin or Ninua; but 
who he was, or far what reason the 
i^ity was called after hlra, the scar t> 
recarda of those remote ages leave us 
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18 And Risen telwe 
veh and Calah ; the same ii 
great cily. 

13 And Mizraim begat Ludi..., 
and Anamim, and Lchabim, and 
Napliiuhim, 

14 And Pa thru si m, and Caslu- 
him, f !■ out of whom caaie Pliil- 
islim,) and Caphlorim. 

15 T[ And Canaan begat Sidon 
his flrst-born, and Heth, 

16 And the Jebusiie, and the 
Amorite, and the Girgasile, 



[B. C. 8^18 



altogether m doubt. Though some u 
certainty rests upon lis site, yet 
is believed to have lain opposite [he 
modern town of Mosul, on the eaat 
bank of Ihe Tigris where the villagea of 
Kunia (also called Nebbi Yuues, i. e. 
the prophet Jonah), Nimrood, and Ealla 
Niinia (the caalle of Nineveh) presen _ 
to the present day the remembrance of 
the moat ancient capital of the world. 
For an account of Jla prtniitive great- 

markable tnanner in which the divine 
predictions concernmg it have been ful- 
filled, see Newlon and Kieith on the 

prophecies. IT 71^ cily Sehoboth. 

Heb. liy main"! Hekoboth Ir, which 
some following the Lai. Vutg. are dis- 
posed to render, 'The slroelfl of the 
city,' i, e. the city of Nineveh. But to 
this 11 is, we think, validly objected, (1.) 
That the proper Heb. 






n And the Hh 
Arkile, and the Sin 

18 And tlie Arvadite, and the 
Zemarite, and the Hamathite. 
and afterwards were the families 
of the Canaanites spread abroad. 

19 i And the border of the Ca 
naanites was from Sidon, as thou 
comest to Gerar, unto Gaza; as 
thou goest unto Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and Admah, and Zeboim 
even unto Lasha. 



both by the river mentioned Gen. 36. 37. 
The point is of too little importance to 
warrant particular investigation, and 
we leave it, with many other similar 
queationa, inveloped in the darkness 
of remote antiquity. 

12. Tlii same is a great als. Heb. 
niian Ti»n sin this is ike great cUys 
which would seem to determine the 
reference to Nineveh instead of Reaen. 
Precisely the same iangusge is uaed of 
Nineveh, Jon. 3. S, 'Ariae, go unto Nin 
lb, Ihoi great cily (nSian T^sn),' 
1 we Team from v. 3, that it was a 
city of three days' journey, that is, of 
sixty miles in cuoiiit ; and it is not un- 
likely that the whole four cities here 
mentioned were situated near together 
and united under one social polily ao as 
in some sense to be denominated one 
city. 

14. Out qf whom came PhilisHm. 
From Mizraim, the father of the Egyp- 
I, descended also the Philistines. 
Their aituation was near to that of the 
I Canaanilea ; but not being of lli^m, 
• theh country waa not given to larael. 
' This accounts for their not attempting 
tc take it, though in after times there 
I were frequent wars between them. 
Micbaelia very plausibly suggests that 15, 16. Conaan begat— Heth, and the 
"l^Sfrisaparlofthenameoftbecily, Jsiusifs, and tke AmorUe, &c. The 
and that it is called Rehoboih h- to dis- relation in which the chosen people 
iinguisli it from "iHin rti:iin'^ Retio- 1 were ilestined to stand in after ages to 



batlisn mnm. (2.) That it 
be wholly superfluous to speak of build- 
ing the streets cf a city, apart frnn 
the boildingof the city Itself (3.) Tha 
tbelerm 'building,' though very prop 
eriy spoken of a city, is not appli- 
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3] Unto Shem also, the father 
of all the children of Eber, the 
brother of Japheth the elder, evea 
to him were children born. 



g made it proper for the 



e parHi 



n de- 



(cribing them and iheir boimdi 

21. SkeTo-thefailieriifaaihecliildrsii 
qf Eber. The acconni of the poalerily 
cf this patriarch ie introduced in some- 
what of a singular manner. It is men- 
tioned aa an appendage to his name, a 
kind of title of honour that was [o go 
slang with it, thai: he was 'lather of 
all the children of Ebei.' But this is 
doubtless inserted with an eye to the 
prediction of .Noah which we have al- 
ready considered in the notes on the 
preoeding chapter. When the sacred 
writer would describe Ihe line <if tki 
earn, he calls Ham tkt father ^ Ca- 
naan I and when tht line q/" promise, 
he calls Shem Sie father <f all the dtil- 
dren qf Eber, or in other words, of the 
Hebrews. In both cases the fiithera 
had Other sons besidea those mention- 
ed, but the historian following the en- 
tail of tho bleeang and the curae, gives 
a special prominence to the two oppo- 
sing lines to which they respecdvely 
pertained. Some indeed prefer to un- 
derstand 'Eber' here, not as a proper 
name, but as an appellative applied to 
the Hebrew nation, from the root 135 
abar, to pasa over, to cross, as if the 
Hebrews were so denominated fro 
liieir passings ocer the Euphrates 
oomin? from the East to the land 
Canaan. Gut in our note on Gen. 
13. we shall endeavour to show th 
r is by far thi 






( The I 



tbtriif Japkelh Hie elder. Heb. "irT* 



22 The *ehildreD of Shem; 
Elam, and Asshar, and Arphax- 
ad, and Lud, and Aram. 

23 And llie children of Aram; 
Uz, and Hul, and Gether, and 

34 And Arphaxad hegat ' Sa 
kh; and Salah begat Eber 



hTian rQi iJ-oWier if Japheth the 
great. The sense is in itself ambigu- 
ous. The epithet ddtr (Heb. great) 
may be grammatically constructed ei- 
ther with Shem or Japheth. TheSep- 
tuagint version adopts Ihe latter, which 
is followed in the English) tlie Latin 
Vulgate lbs former. It will we think, 
be found as a general rule, that where 
an adjective follows Iwo substantives 
in a state of construction, it agreea 
with the former, as in Deul. 11. 7, 
' Your eyes have seen all the great acta 
of the Lord (Heb. i"! an Pnn"' HTDS a 
thework or doing qfJehoioh the great),' 
But a still more certain guide is afford 
ed in other passages exhibiting the 
same form of expression, and pointing 
out degrees of relationship. Thus Judg, 
1,13, ' The son of Kenaz, ihebrotherof 
Caleb, the younger (Heb, inM »tJ-p 
IBpn aiS).' which comp. with Josh. 
15. 13, and Num. 13. 2—6, seams plain- 
ly intended to imply, that it was not 
Caleb, but Kenaz, who is designated by 
the term 'the younger.' Stdl more 
conclusive is the following; Judg. 9. 5, 
'Jotham, the youngest son of Jerub- 

baai (Heb. -ppn bsaT'-ia \ 



Jolham, 


e son. of Jerubbaal, ths 


1/aung) i' 


where, although tho English 






b g. 


scisely the same aa in 


P 


lage. Had a uniform 


m d 


ng been pursued, the 


d 


would no doubt have 




' Shem, the elder bro- 


b 


At the same time, 


b ell" 


derthe epit'ier ' eldei 
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S5 ° And aniu 

Ptleg, for in his days was ihe 
eaitli divided; and his brotlier'a 
name tens Joklan. 

26 And Joklan beaat Almndad, 
and Sheleph, and Hazarmavethj 
and Jerah, 

27 And Hadoram, and Uzal, 
and Diklah, 

28 And Obal, and Abimael, 
and Sheba, 

29 And Ophir, and Havilah, 



or 'great' as referring properly toShem, 
yet we regard it bb poinling nottoseji- 
toriiji of age, but to priorliy fn ftoncflir; 
for the evidence of Japheth's being (ho 
eldest of the ihree aons of Noah ia too 
* ■ Yet if it be ad- 



natedat 






the yoanger, obtained tho birlhriglil, 
this will acconnl for his being almost 
invanably placed first when the broth- 
era are mentioned together. In the 
present catalogue, it is true, this order 
is reversed, the reason of which ia not 
entirely obvious, unless it be ihat m re- 
citing the poslerity of each, the last 
place is aasiened to Shem as the most 
honourable, whereas in ihe mention of 
the individufds, as in v. 1, the contrary 
is BBsumed. After all, if i 



a the 






._ , e ia perhaps occupying ground 
quite as strong as lliat which we have 
taken. The point is one of little mo- 

26. Pele^, fir U his days was Ihe 
earth ditdded. Tho Heb. a^D Pdig 
comes from the lool a^B po/a^. to di- 
Tide, and properly signifles dirision. 
It is applied for the most port to (be ar- 
tificial trenches, chaandsor canals which 
were common in the East for the 
purpose of dividing or distrHiiting 
(he water employed in ffiigaling the 



And iliftii 



alhoi 



of the east. 

31 These are the sons o( 
Shem, after [heir families, after 
their ton o;ues, in their lands, after 
their nations. 

32 " These are the families ol 
e sons of Noah, after their gen- 
ations, in their nations : .° and 

by these were ihe nations divided 
' 1 the earth after the flood. 



■t of e 






source, and that as this occurred about 
the period of Peleg's birth, he was na- 
med from the event. Thus Josephus ; 
' He wna colled Pbaleg, because he was 
born at the dispersion of the nations to 
their several eounuica ; for Pbaleg 
among the Hebrews sigTiiflcB division.' 
H is at the anma time worthy of notice 
that the original term, or the root from 
which it comes, is applied Pa. B6. 9|10), 
not 10 a ]ila/sieal but to a moral divis- 
ion, and one singularly analogoiia to 
that which gave occasion to Phaleg'e 
name; ' Destroy, O Lord, and dicide 
(jic patlfg) their tongues i' L e. con- 
found their counsels, deatroy their una- 
nimity, and break them into contend- 
ing factions j the very effect which was 
produced at Babel, and to which the 
dispersion was owing. 'It is good to 
write the remembraneo of God'a wor- 
thy worha, whether of mercy or jus- 
tice, upon the names of our children.' 
Trapp. Aa it eannot well be doubt- 
ed thai Peleg was named from this in- 
(adent, though ilie incident itself is not 
expressly related till we come lo tne 
eleventh chapter, we are thus enabled 
to Sx the date of ilie remarkiible epoi-n 
of the confusion of tongues ; for as 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AND the whole earih was ol 
-^*- ODe language, and of ont 
speech. 

Peliig was born one Imr.dred and oni 
years after ihe Hood, tliia event musl 
have oopurred A. M. 1757-8. 

CHAPTER XI. 



chapter ttiRt the earth was divided 
its Arst Betttements made by the 
of Noah 'after ihar tongues,' proceeds, 



oinforn 



laofth 



tc which (hat diveraity of languages 
a.iil (be consequenl disperuon or man- 
kind was owing. This was (he pro- 
ject of building the city and tower of 
Babel — a project formfd in diree( con- 
travention of the designs of heaven in 
' regard (o (he occupation of the earth 
at larce by the various descendants of 
Noab, But according to a u^age very 
coiiimon with the sacred writers, this 
event is related out of its proper order, 
(tie cause of the dispersion being stated 
afler the dispersion itself. See on Oen. 
10. 2B. 32. 

1. The johole earth, was of one lan- 
guage, and qf one speeiA. Heh. HDID 

B^int* 0"'^a^^ tin» of one up and 

one (kind qf J ■worda. By Iho 'whole 
earth' is obviously meant the iitMbil- 
unle qfSie itk-ale (arth, an idiom of very 
frequent ooourrenoe in Hebrew. Thus 
1 Kings, 10. 24, 'All the earth sought 
to Solomon, to hear his wisdom.' Gen. 
■11. B7, 'And aU countries (Heb. ^5 
■p-,Sn aU the earth) came into Egypt 
to Joseph to buy com.' Comp. ! Kings 
S. 27 with 2 Chron. 6. IS ; and Is. 37. 
If with 2 Kings 19 17. Thai this lan- 
guage was the Hebrew is, we think, in 
the highest degree probable, though 
the historical proofs necessary to A'.m- 
Dnetratu the position have not bv^n ' 



2 And it came to pass, da ihey 
journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in (he land of Shi- 
nar, and ihey dwelt there. 



d h 



i 



N h 



aoatoely have been any other than that 
of (he antedduvians ; and that this was 
the Hebrew cannot well be doubted if 
we consider that the names of persons 
and places mentioned in the early his- 
tory of the world ate as pure Hebrew 
as the names of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, or those of Solomon, and Mala- 
cbL Thus Adam, Eve, Cain, Seth, 
Abel; Eden, Nod, Enoch, &c., are all 
words of purely Hebraic form, struc- 
ture, and eignifica^on, and there is not 
the least evidence of their being inter- 
pretations, as some have suggested, of 
primitive terms. Had they been trans- 
same method would have been follow- 
ed as in several instances in the New 
Testament, where the original term is 
used and the inlerprelalirJn avowedly 
sub;'>ined. But Muses gives not (iie 
least hint of his translating these 

history, when speaking of the 



•a of pi 



vord 



infer the et 
of an earlier language. Conceiving 
this then to be a point not leasonahly 
to be questioned, it remains to invest 
gate with still more precision the exact 
meaning of the clause before us, on 
w)iich I)ie truecbaracterof the, confiil- 
ion' here described very much dependi 
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Tlie original word for 'langunge,' it will 
be observed, is nDlU capkah. Up. Bui 

Scripiure term for language. That 
term ia "yna^ kshon, limgue, and Ihe 
sense here given to nttu Up U 

pasaagee in the wliole oompasa of the 
Bible, and tlioae of eomewhat doubtfui 
import. In the utterance of worda in 
any laneuage liie lip ia a principal or- 
gan. The variona niceties of pronun- 
dftlion depend in great meaaare upon 
its moUons, and it It were intended 
say thai all men not only had a co: 
mon laneuBga, but a common mode of 

could be more apposiiely expreaaed in 
Hebrew than by the phrasa here em- 
ployed, (hat ' ail the earth was of one 
lip.' Such in fact we believe to be the 
genuine aensu of the words; according 
to which senae, however, the existence 
of a common language, though neces- 
sarily implied in the circumslance of a 
common mode of articulation, is not the 
primary idea intended to be conveyed. 
If thia interpretation be admilied, ihe 
confusion of the lip (riBB niia) U the 
CQ^fa3Ufll qf the pronundaiion, and 
tliis we may suppose to be the primary 
import of the words. Thai this mode 
of rendering does no violence to tlie 
original, will be acknowledged by every 
Hebrew scholar. For although the 
ihaas of inlerpreteni have explained the 
phrase aa implying Ike oi-igiTuitiim of 
dig'erent languages, yel it is to be noti- 
ced that Moses nowhere else expressly 
mentions such a fact, nor does the Heb. 
term iiba balal necessarily denote il. 
Indeed it may be doubted whether if 
does not rather imply the reverse. The 
Jewish writer Philo in speaking of this 
event saya, 'He calls it 'confusion,' 
whereas if ho hod designed to indicate 
the rise ofdifiereiit languages, he would 
have mure aptly called it ' division ;' 
for those things which are divided into 
parts, are not bo much confounded as 



when a mode of utterance previously 
distinct, clear, and intelligible, becomes 
by any means impeded, thick, stam- 
mering, or, in a word, eo^ased. There 
can be no doubt that Ihe Latin words 
Batbua, alammerer, and Balbutio, 
stammering, derive their oiigin IVom 
Ihe Heb. ijn balal, or, by doubling 
the first radical ^2^5 balbal, bilbel, 
from which latter form of the word 
comes Babel, closely related to the 
English and Cicrman babble. The 
Greek ^ii(U?upi[ barbaros (by commu- 

a barbarian, primarily signifying one 
of a rude or outlandish pronunciation, 
iadoubllesa to be referred to the same 
root. So far therefore as the leading 
and legitimate aense of the original 
terms is concerned, we seem to be 
abundantly warranted in assigning to 
the phrase ihe senae proposed. It is 
easy to aeehowever that the consequen- 
ces of thia kind of confuaon would be 
much the same as if il were a mitltipli- 
cation of new languages. If one should, 
like the Ephraimites, utter ' Sibboleth' 
when he meant ' Shibboleth,' il wouto 
of course lead to misunderstanding, 
dispute, and division ; and yet, the ori- 
ginal language would remain snbstan- 
liaily unaltered, and if it were a iBriWen 
language could probably be as easily 
read by all parties after the confusion 
as before. And that this was actually 
the caae, the continued incorrupt integ- 
rity and purity of the Hebrew afford 
we think decisive evidence.—] t may be 
well however in this connection to ad- 
vert to the opinion of the tearneo 
Vitringa on this subject (Observ. Sac, 
L, I. c 9.), ospecially as his preferrea 
interpretation can easily be rtioonoi.dd 
or incorporated with that which wa 
have given above. He supposes that 
the dominant idea conieyed by (h« 
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words LB that of iini^ itf caansd and 
tmrpose ; (hat the builders of Babel in 
the outset of their undertaking 
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Paul exhorts .he Corinthians, Cor. 
10, ' Now 1 liGBeech you, brethren, by 
tha name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that ye ail speak Ihe same thing, and 
that there be no divisions among yon 1 
but thai ve be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind and in the aame 
judgment;' and that the confusion con- 
aialed in breaking up this concord and 
aplitthig ths mullituds into various 
contending ftcliona which could no 
longer cooperate together, but were 
obhged to separate and disperse them- 
selves in diHetenI directions over the 
earth ; thus bringing about the very 
purpose of heaven which they had con- 
spired to defeat. In support of this 
interprelation ha appeals to the usage 
of the sacred writers in a number of 
passages in which this sense of the 
tarma appears to be involved, particu- 
lariy Bs it respects the latter 0"'121 
vmrdji. The office of words js to ei- 
piess tha inward thoughts, feelinga, 
atid purposes of the speaker! and to 
say that a company of men were all 
q/" one kind of words seems equivalent 
to saying that they wore all unanimoat 
in IhciT aninsels. A somewhat similar 
mode of diction occurs in other passa- 
ges. Thus Josh. 9. 2, 'They gathered 
Ihsmselvea together to figlit with Josh- 
ua and with Israel, viiih one acan-d 
<Heb. ins nS THitK one mouth).' Es. 
24. 3, 'And all the people answered 
viith one vokt (^nN iTp l«il oha^ 
nnanimously), and said,' &c So 1 
1 Kings, 23. 13. This view of the ' 
tar's meaning we cannot but regard as 
' highly plausible, and it is one decidedly 
favoured by several of tht 
aphrasla. Thus the Jerusalem Targum, 
sof ihi 






iof o 



Thus 






Solo- 



mon Jarchi explains the words by aaf 
ing ' They entered into the s^me coxm 
set.' A still farther con Erma lion of this 
sense is drawn from the term (a^D 
palag) applied in ch. 10. 25, to this event 
and of which we have before remarked 
that it is distinctly paralleled in Ps. SS. 
10, 'Destroy, Lord, and divide Ikiir 
tongues j' i. e. distract their counsels. 
The view now ^ven of the writer's 
meaning appears amply accordant with 
the declared design of heaven in eSect- 
ing the event This was to cause a 
dispersion of the multitudes congrega- 
ted at Babylon ; an end which ditj not 
require for its accomplishment Ihe in- 
stantaneous formation of new lan- 
guages, but simply such a confusion in 
of (he old, as should nat- 
urally lead to misapprehension, discotd, 
I division. The dialectic discrepan- 
{, however, thus otiginadng, though 
perhaps not very great at first, would 
gradually 1 



Brked, a 






iratad from each other, and by the 
ifltience of climate, laws, customs, re- 
ligion, and varions olhercauses, till they 
finally Issued in substantially diflerent 

is perhaps the most rational account 
of the confusion of tongues at Bahel, 



is probab 



there 



lys adhere some points of obscurity 
taslt and 10 baffle the researches of 
the learned. 
2. As Biey joameyed from Ihe East. 
eb. D3D33 in thiir breakinga-iip, or 
remo^ngs. The term is peculiar, be- 
ing almost exclusively applied to that 
kind of progress which is made by 
Nomadic hordes as they alternately 
pitch and strike their tents, and slowly 
ice with iheir flocks and herds 
from one region to another. The idea 
flially attached to the English term 
:ojonrney,' implying a more or less 
ipid passage from one place to anoth- 
er, and that lor s set purpose, is alKi 
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getherrorei^tothegenuinG sense of the 
original. — Cummeniators have found 
difficudy in aaliafaclorily aecouniing 
for iha use of the phrase 'from the 
East* in this connectian. As the moun- 
tains of Armenia on which the ark is 
Biippoeed to have rested, are situated to 
the nardi of Babylonia, it might have 
been aiippoaed that the direction said to 
liare been tiavelled would bare been 
amlh^wara inmeaA of vreituniTd. To 

ficiant ID reply, that Moaea may here 
haveepiikcn of these [ocalitiea inagen- 
erol manner, in referenre to the coun- 
try in which be wrolsi from which as 
Shinsr lay to the east, and the moun- 
lamaof Ararat were probably conceived 
Bomewliat vaguely by liim to he still 
more rrmote in the same direction, he 
might have said, without designing to 
observe strict topographical accuracy, 
that they joumeyed from ike East. 
But we think a still more probable solu- 
tion may be given free from such an 
ai-parent confliel with the letter of the 
text. It is a fact which will scarcely 
be questioned, cliat, at all times, popu- 
lation has extended into every country, 
in the Bfst instance, along the courses 
of its rivers. The cause of this is the 
fccibty of passage, and the ready means 
of subsistence which are aflbrded by 
the banks of the rivers and the coontry 
adjacent. Wherever, in the present 
day, newly -discovered countries are 
coloniied, we observe the population 
and the cultivation of the land extend- 
ing into the interior along the linea of 
the rivers. Regarding Noah and bis 
Bons then in the same light as we 
fhould regard any of thinr posterity, if 
placed in like circumstances, we may 
assume, that they descended from the 
place where the ark rested into the val- 
ley-regions below, aud foUowiug the 
course of some siresm which they 
would naturally meet with (as a val- 
ley generally supposes a stream), Ihey 
would in process of time have reached 



try. And that this was the case in the 
present instance is the eiprcss asser- 
of the text. They stayed their 
le in the plains of Shinar. Now 
the country of Armenia, in some pari 
lich themountains of Ararat were 
situated, conaists of two principal val- 
i OT plains of inclination, viz. that 
the Aiaxm towardfl tho norlh and 
eaa:, and thai of the Euphrates lo- 
rds the south and the west; mloona 
the other of which flow all the 
tame of the country. In thotr de- 
gran B m B h ' d 
a nthbnk n hse 
n 3, and h y w d n 



ira nvih b k h co p 

d h se 

being not from the east but from 
cesl 1 so that by following i'.s 
m. they would have been led, not 
1 plain, but into the mountainous 
country of Aierbijan, and ere long to 
the bauke of the Caspian. It would 
seem therefore that the Noachidte could 
not have done otherwise than reach 
the banks of the Euphrates, and fol- 
low the course of that river down wards; 
and one has only to look at a map ol 
Asia to see that the direction of the 
Enphrates, that is, of its eastern branch 
the Morad, or easlem Phrat, la for a 
great distance almost directly 'from the 
east,' from its souri^ to the point where 
it turns abruptly to the southward; 
whence passing through a break in tlie 
chain of Mount Maurus, it. pours its 
waters into the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Viewed m this light the hialonan's 
words are perfectly reconciled vrilh ge- 
ographical veiily, even though it be 
admitted that the sojoHrnersnflerwarda 
turned, with the course of the river, to 
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3 And they said oae to anoth- 
er, Go lo, lei Ui maJce brick, and 
burn ihem thoroughly. And they 

the BO(;t!i-«(Sl, Now the Agridagh 
before raerjioiipd, eh. 8. 4, aa 1h well 
known, stands in the valley of the 
Araxes I «nd is further out ofi' from sll 
communicalkin with iha Euphrates, by 
an iniennuttiace chain of moun 
tiid aia-j hy a tributary of the former 
tiver. Its dflinis, (lierefore, lo Ite ' 
our of being regarded as The place where 
the aril rested after the flood ai " 
inferior to (hose of some elevation 
in ihe plain of inclination drained by 
the Gutihrates. This precise spot it is 
now indeed difiicult, if not impossible, 
to identify. But thai such a aitualion 
was chosen for its resfing-plaee aa was 
best suited (o accomplish the ends 
of the Mast High in regard to the fu- 
ture settlement of the earth, ts an infer- 
ence which we cannot well help draw- 
ing from the (enor of the whole narra- 
tive. It is not difficult to suggest a 
number of reasons to show that the 



of 



the I 



whence a thorough and entire distribu- 
tion of the hutnan race over Ihe face of 
(be whole earth could be most readily 
and conveniently made i and as the val- 
ley of the Euphrates was (he route 
which, of all others, waa the best suited 
(0 conduct the founders of post-diluvi- 
an society to the place so peculiarly fit- 
led for their subseqneni disperaion, we 
are warranted in supposing ihat the 
strandit^ of the ark occurred at some 
spot in the vidnily of that valley 
whence the descent was easy and free 
from the immense diffleultiea that must 
hnve impeded the passage down ihe 
declivities of the lofly Agridagb. Some 
pJTt of the ra.igeof the Taurus along 
>vliicb the Euphrates runs would seem 
to incluae the spot likely to fiilHI this 
oimdilion; but only by personal inves- 
tijja^n can U b^ det^niined what 
16 



had brick for stone, a 
they for mortar. 



3. Go to. A mere hortatory inter 
jection equivalent to our iibom 'Come, 

lei ub' do so and so. If l^C us make 

brici, and burn them Ikarougkly. Heb. 
flSltUi nSITO bum Ihem to a burn- 
ing. The practical remark of Calvin 
on these words is peculiarly appropri- 
ate. ' Moses would ii.tlmate that they 
were not prompled (o the work by the 
facilities thai offered themselves ; but 
that they weredisposed to contend with 
great and arduous obstacles— a circum- 
stance ihat went to enhance the great- 
ness of the crime. For how could it 
be that they should thus wear and ex- 
haust themselves in this laborious en- 
terprise, unless because they had set 
themselves in a frenzied opposition to 
God 1 Difficulty often deters us from 
necessary works ; but tkini, without 
stones or mortar, do nol scruple to nl- 
(empl an edifice thai should transcend 
the clouds 1 Their esampie leaches us 
10 what lengths ambition will urge men 

ho give way lo theu unhalli^wed lust- 



ings.' — As to Ihe material it 



e quan 






while the soil, ei 
aAably well fitted for making brick 
and abounds with bitumen, both solid 
iparalleled in 
any other quarter of the globe. 'The 
soil of ancient Assyria and Babylon,' 
says Mr. Keppel, ( I'Yaveii in Die RasI, 
p.73.)'consi9laofafineclBymi!edwilh 
sand, with which, as the waters of the 
riverrctiro, the shoreaa re covered. This 
impost when dried by the heal of llie 
in, becomes a hard and 9olid mass 
and forms die finest materials for tho 
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4 And they said, Go to, let us 
'whose top may reacAuulolieav- 



beautiful bilc^ks for which Babylon was 
BO celebrated. We all put lo the leal 
the adaplBtion of this mud for pottery, 
by taking some of it while wet, from 
the bank of the river and then mould- 
ing it into any form wo plessed. Hav- 
ing been exposed to the sun for half ati 
hour it became as bard as stone'. So 
firm and durable were these bricks, that 
the remains of ancient walU which 
Lave been thrown down for cenluiiea, 
hare withstood the effect of the atmos- 
phere to the present day, and still re- 
tain the inscriptions with which ihey 
were impressed — a species of arrow- 
headed character, which has of late 
greatly excited iha attention of the 
learned. The text will be best under- 
stood by observing what materials are 
employedin those masses of ruin which, 
whether belonging to the onginal city 
and tower or not, are undoubtedly 
among the most ancient remains In 
the world. Thesa bricks are of two 
sorts, ono dried m the sun, the other 
burnt by the fire. When any consid- 
erable degree of thickness was required, 
the practice in the Babylonian struc- 
tures seems to have been, to form the 
mass with sun-dried bricks, and then 



with a 



t brick 



s exhibit evident traces of thit 
mode of construction, although, in ihi 
course of ages, the external covering of 
burnt bricks has been taken away for 

use in building. IF Slime had they 

formortoT. Or more properly, 'bitu- 
men had Ihey for cement;' as the 
word in this place undoubtedly denotes 
that remarkable mineral pitch 
the name of fcifunien is gi' 
which is supposed to have bee 
in the earth from the 
ftnimal and vegetable Bubstant 



en ; and let us iiiaKe us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of tlie whole eartli. 



1 inflammable of k 
n its most fluid s 



TViptitka I and in its most solid, aspliol- 
ium, the word by which Ae Scpluofiinl 
renders the Heb. Ittn lihemai; the 
term answering to ' slime' in our trans 
lation. It is usually of a biacliish or 
brown hue and hardens n 






Herodoti 



states that the Babylonians nenvea 
iheir supplies of this substance from a 
place called le, the modem /fii.asmatl 
mud-walled town inhabited by Arabs 
and Jews on the western bank of the 
river. In its present slate, the prind- 
pal bitumen pit has two com part men ts 
divided by a wall, on one side of which 
bitumen bubbles up and oil of naphtha 
on the other. As it requires to be 
boiled with a certain proportion of oil 
bcfbre it can be used as a cemenl it is 
not much employed in building at the 
present day. The inhabitants of that 
region make use either of pure clay or 
mud for mortar, or certain kinds of cal- 
careous eartli found in great abimdaiice 
in Ihe desert west of the Euphrates. 

4. And Ihey said, Go la. We have 
here, if we mistake not, an instance ol 
that trajootion, or inverted order which 
is of such perpetual oecurrenee in He- 
brew. As ihay would naturally coun- 
sel first respecting building the city be- 
fore they thought of making bricks for 
ibe purpose, it cannot well be doubled 
ihat the verb here should be rendered 
in the pluperfect tense ; ' For they had 

said,'&C. U Let TIB build tis a dly 

and a Uncer, vAoae lop may reach uii/o 
heaten, &c. Heb. Ijisns 1la»t^ and 
his head in the Ambcts. A common 
hyperbolical expression demiting an 
exceedingly high tower— a sense that 
thebuildeisfrom the inrou 
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ilie tops of the r 









lan scurwiy be mistaken. 
Ttd wtiisrs they occur repeatedly, 
rhus when the messengers whom Mo- 
ics employed to ospy out the land of 
"!anaiin returned and made llieir report, 
hey deacribeil the cilies which they 
lad visited as ' great and walled up to 
leaven ;' and Mnaes himself in his 
s re well address 



'Hea: 



>rae], t 



art tu pass over Jordan (his day 
in to possess nattane greater and might- 
ier than thyself, eities great and fenced 
op to heaven;' implying simply that 

^ojily strong and lofty. It can acaree- 
iy be doubled that the ancient heallien 
(able of the allempl of the giants to 
ilimb the heavens owes ita origin to 
lome distorted traditions relative to 
liisfsel. The memory of the design 
if the builders of Babel b^ng handed 
lawn, in Its native boldness of exprea- 
non, to nations unacquainted with the 
Mosaic history and with eastern lan- 
|uage, who were also fond of fJia mar- 
rellous and skilful in fable, would very 
ssturallj give rise to ihe story of the 
Titans' war with heaven and the "dis- 

snmfiture which followed. H L^t tis 

mnieiiBO namt, leit, &c A variety 
of fcncifur conjeelureB as to the real 
design of this erection is cut offby this 
plain declaration of the inspired page. 
It cpuld not have been, as Josephus 
and others suppose, to guard against a 
future flood ; for this would have need- 
ed no divine interposition to prevent its- 
having effect. God knew hii own in- 
tctiijon never to drown the world any 
mure: and if it had been otherwise, or 
i ihey, from a disbelief of his promise, 
had been disposed to provide against it, 
ihey would not have been so fbolish as 
in build for this purpose upon a plain, 
-vlun the highest tower they, could 
aiSB would have have been far below 



evideii 



for 



mere monument of architeomral skill 
Ulte the pyramids of Egypt. The words 
clearly show thai their primary 

grand design and bold uuderiek 
auceeeding generations. In this 
the phrase ' to make one's self a i 
is used elaewhere in the Seii[ 



returned from smiting the Syrians in 
the valley of Salt,' 3 Sam. R ISj and 
the prophet informs us Is. 63. 12, that 
the God of Israel 'led them by the 
right hand of Moses with his glorious 
arm dividing the waters before them to 
make to himsilf on epurlasling name.' 
Bulb connection with thia they seem 
also 10 have cherished the design of 
founding a universal monarchy of 
which Babel was to be the metropolis, 
and lo which allthefamiliesof the earth 
were to be in eubjeelion. As a lower 
is but another name for a citadel, or 
place of defence, the project appears 
evidently lo have had reference lo some 
warlike movements, such as ihey 
should deem necessary for defending 
themselves against insurrections and 
enforeing the despotism which ihey 
proposed to eslabiish. For the mere 
purpose of preventing dispersion it is 
not easy to see how such a building 
shoidd have been required. Again, as 
this event in all probability took place 
in the life-lime of Nimrod, the first in- 
dividual who is recorded lo have aspired 
lo dominion over his fellow-men, and 
as it is expressly said of him thai ' ihi" 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel,' 
nothing is more natural ihan to sup- 






11 hew 






...... e, and ihalil wasingreat 

lure a scheme of bis for obtaining 
aaatery of the world. A graepins 

istic of almost all the great ua- 
I and conquerors of the earth in 
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5 •■ And tJie Lord carai; down 
to see the city and the tower, 
which the children of men builded. 

6 And the Lord said, Behnid, 
• the people is one, and they hare 



one language; and this they 
begin (o do ; and naw noihinj 
ill be restrained from them, 
which they have ' icnagini^d to 



later periods, nnd Babylon itself, liiaueli 
checked for llie present by this disine 
interference, yoi ntlerwBtd resumed the 
pursuit of ber favourite object i and in 
the lime of Nebuchndneizar seemed al- 
most to have gained it. Thealyleused 
by that monarcji in his proclBmation 
comported with this idea i ' To you it 
is commanded, O peojjlo, nations, and 
tongues !' Now if sach liaa been the 
ambition of all Nirarod's suecessors in 
every age, it is nothing Hurptising that 
it should have struck the mind of Kim- 
rod himself and his adherents. But if 
was evidently worthy of the divine wis- 
dom to counteract such a high-handed 
scheme as this. As human nature is 
constituted, a universal monarchy would 
have been a universal despotisi 
than which a greater curse could n. 
have befallen the earth. In every sta 
of society where power or weallh 
monopolized by one or a few, there 
the greatest posable scope for injustice 
and oppression ; and where these evils 
have the greatest sway, mankind being 
what they are, there they will raevita- 
bly most abound. While theretow they 
were intent upon this impious project 
and aiming W frustrate the appointed 
dispersion and distribution, the M( 



Higlid 



nined to lake them in their 



1 crailiueas, and by confounding 
their speech to accompUah the very 
event which they were so an ' 
pravont- The means adopted 
Bclly suited to the end in v 
there is no more efleetual boundary of 
nslionelhaulaoEUOge. Thereiflscorr 
ly a great nation in ihe world, but wl 
has its own language. The gradi 
dividing of laitKuaiiES wBi iheteferti 



efTect the dividmg of nations ; and bo » 
bar to the whole worlJ being ruled by 
one governmenL Thus a perpetual 
miracle was wrought to be an annrfote 

tcaltered, &c. The punctuation in our 
English Bibles in this part of the verse 
is not happy. Jt leads the reader !o 
8u;ipose that the fear of being s: ailei-ed 
over the earth was to be obviated iolc'y 
by making themselves a name; v»here- 
as this latter clause stands related 
equally to building the city and making 
a name. In conformity to thcHebtew 
there should have been a colon aftei 

B. Snd the Lord came down, &.C. 
Evideally spoken of God after the man- 
ner of men, and in accommodation to 
our modes of conception. God's com- 
ing down is but another term for his 
interpoiUion ; and by his coming down 
to see is doubtless meant hi ft ng 
manifest by the result that h w .! 
aware of the doings of the p s 

and aspiring builders. Prom wh s 
said below it will perhaps app ha 
the sense of this verse ia no n p 

without taking v. 6, in com ec 

IT IfJiieft the children qf e> h 
builded. As the phrase 'children of 
men' ia used in other eases in the Scrip- 
lures in opposition to the 'children of 
God,' some have inferred that the souu 
of Ham were eicluaveiy concerned in 
this enterprise, men who had degener- 
ated from ihe piety of ihdr ancestors 
and that neither Noah, Shem,Arphoxad. 
Salah, orHebtr, ortheiriinmediaiepro- 
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CHAPTER Xr. 



0, net U3 go down, and 
found ihair language, 
may l not uildersland 
ler's speech. 



So '^ (he Lord scattered (hem 
abroad from ihence i upon the 
of all the earth: and lliey left 
o build the city. 



speaking one language denotes in gen- 
eral Ihe same body of men who are af- 
terwards said lo have embarked in the 
undertaking, and as ihese undoubtedly 
conaticuled the bnlk of the then exis;- 
ing race, it is hardly probable that such 
Lied at, although 



ed throughout the whole ni 






confirmi 



re afBxe 






tt the individuals 



intioned may have stood aloof 
from II, and the Hamiles under Nimrod 

and conspicuous promoters. 

6. And the Lard said. That is, as 
usual, said within himself. But we be- 
lieve the true conslruction is to render 
this m the pluperfect ' for the Lord had 
said,' and to consider va. 6, 7, as par- 
enlheucal, indicating (he procesa of 
thought and purpose in [he divine mind 
previous to his going down, as descri- 
bed in V. B. This relieves us from Ihe 
necessity of supposing a double descent 
and by connecting v. 6 with v. 8 makes 

Ihe whole context perspicuous. H 

nie people Is one, and Ihty ha-ca nil one 
language. Heb. 'oneiip' Wo sense, 
we think, Is belter suited to the words 
than that pveii above ot Ihe rniencsa 
of their counsels, language, and mode 



On 



J. Gen. a 



II And UiU they begin, to do. Heb. 

'this is theu- beginning to do.' V 

Nothing icill be restrained from, Jftem, 
Ac Heb. 'there will not be cut off 
from them any thing which,' &c. Noth- 
ing will deter them from accomplish- 
mg their deagns, unless they be at once 
miracnloasly arrested. 

J. 7 JioH A*!/ moy no?unrfers(oin/ one 

unothcr'n af-cedi. Heb. ' thnl they may 

not hear one anolher's lip.' The same 

original word ' lip' is studiously employ- 

16* 



it. That the Heb. word for ' hear' is 
often used in the eense of ' understand' 
might be shown from hundreds of pas- 
sages. Thusls. 36. II, -Speak, I pray 

language ; for we understand (EJeb. 
hear) it.' Gen. 42. 23, ' For they knew 
not that Joseph uniiersioorf (Heb. heard) 
them." So in iha Gr. 1 Cor. 14. 2, ' He 
speaketh not unto men. for i>o man u«- 
derslandeth (Gr. hearelh| him.' Thus 
too I Kings, 3. 9, an 'understanding 
heart' is in the original a 'hearing heart.' 
8. 'I-heg lift of to build the cily. 
And doubtless the tower also, though 
Ibis be not expressly mentioned. Il is 
worthy of note, that from the antient 
Gentile traditions hereafter to be cited, 
respecting this event, it appears lo have 
been a very prevailing opinion that ihe 

was attended by a tremendous tempest 
of thunder, lightning, and wmd. The 
same belief appears to have been adopt- 
ed by the Hebrewa ; at least the Jew 
Benjamin (Bochart, PhaUg, lib. i. C. 0.) 
asserts, (hat lire from heaven fell upon 
the cenve of the lower, and split it 
through down W the very foundation. 
But though the budding may have 
heon thus Eupeinatnrally assailed, yet 
there is no sufficient ground for suppo- 
sing that it was aclually overturned or 
destroyed. Of an odidue so vast the 
malei^als could not be diasipaied with- 
out B miracle, alike superfluous and 
unrecorded in Scripiiire ; for the sacred 
writer merely (ells us that 'they let! of! 
to build the <aiy,' and its prolable pyi- 
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BTuidal form would nnlurally tend 
insure perpetuity. Tlie tower ilBelf 
ihen, though ils external brick-work 
might partially have Buffered, no doubt 
continued in eiislutice till the time of 
NebHchadneiHiri juat as the Egypliati 
pyramids alill remain, thoutth agoi 
have rolled over the heads of tliose de- 
serted buildings. Sucli being the ca^, 
ihe second founder of Babylon, even 
iudependenl of /e%ioua motive^ would 
find it a more easy la^ to repair and 
Bnish the tower of Nimrod, ihan either 
wholly to remove ils materials or to 
work (bem afresh in erecting a new 
Biruciure. Accordiogly in the midst of 
that far-famed city, as we learn from 
the Greek historians, there rose an en- 
ormouB tower, dedicated to the god Be- 
liis, bearing on ila sun-mil his temple or 
■acclluin. It was composed of eight 
nqunre towers or stories, of successive- 
ly diminishing size, piled one upon (he 
other, with an ascent of steps on (he 
outside winding up (o each tower, and 
of very ample breadth. By comparing 
together the two accounts of Herodo- 
tus and Strabr,, we learn that each side 
of its baae measured a stadium or fur- 
long (SCO feol) in length, and that it 
was also a stsdiiim in height, which 
malice it considerably higher than the 
largest of the Egyptian pyramids, 
though standing upon a much narrow- 
er base. From the same authorities 
we learn that it stood in the midst of a 
court or enclosure which was (wo stad- 
ia, flfiuare. The question then aiises 
whether a building of such vast bulk 
was the entire work of Nebuchadnei- 
lar, after having previouBly renoved 
;ne remains of the work of Kimrodi 
or whether it was not, in reality, the 
orii;ii'Dl structure, n-paired and finished 
and beautified. With Prideaux and 
other sensible writers, we think there 
can he U'lle doubt how we ought to de- 
cide the point. As theori^nal edifice was 
pioDabiy for the most part solid, such a 
vast mass of sun-dried and kiln-bumt 



bticks would not ibil to decay, like ( 
Grecian or Roman temple of modern 
masonry, nor would lime render it in- 
capable of being very efldctuBJIy le- 
paired. That it was so repaired there 
is the strongest reason to believe, ana 
consequently that the tower described 
by Herodolua was not the original 
'lower of Babel' here mentioned, but 
that tower re-edified fVom its ruins and 
(kMy adorned by Nebuchadnezi.r. 

prodigious structure, and if so, where 
they are to be sought for, is a question 
of somewhat difGcult solution. Thrve 
distinct masses of ruin in the region of 
Babylon have been claimed by diffi;rent 
writers as entitled to this distinction; 
viz. Nimrod^s Tower at Akkerkoofj 
the Mujdibee about 950 yards east of 
(he Euphrates, and five miles above 
the modern town of Hillah ; and the 
Bin WiinroutJ tolheiK8iof tliBt river 
and about sis miles to the souih-east 
of Hillah. Niebuhr, Porter, and Ro- 
senmuller concur with the traditions of 
the country in fixing upon the latter as 
the probable, site of this earliest great 
work of man. 'The Birs Niinrod,' 
says Mr. Rich, ' is a mound of an ob- 
long form, the total circumference of 
which is 762 yards. At the eastern 
side it is cloven by a deep furrow, and 
is not more than 60 or 60 feet high i but 
on the western side it rises in a conical 
figure to the elevation of 193 feet, and 
on its summit is a solid pile of brick, 
37 feet by 28 in bread(h, diminishing in 
thickness to the (op, which is broken 
and irregular, and rent by a large fis- 
sure extending through a third of ila 
haght. The fire-burnt bricks have i.i- 
scrip(ions on them, and so excellent is 
the cement, that it is nearly impoBsible 
to extract one whole. The other parts 
of the BummilB of this hill are occupied 
by immense fragments of brick-work 
of no determinate figure, tumbled to- 
gether, and concerted into solid vitrified 
masses, as if they had undergone tha 
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9 Thereforp s the name of t 
called Babe!, becau e he Lord 
did there conlound he lang d^e 
of all the earlh and oialence 
did the Lobq scalte hem ab oad 
upon the face of all the earth. 

10 i > These are the geoera- 
.ions of Shem: Shem was an 



hundred years o!d, and begat Ac- 
phaxad two years after the flood t 

11 And Shem lived after he 
begat Arphaxad five hundred 
years, and hegat sons and daugh- 

12 And Arphaxad lived Cvh 
.nd thirty years, "and begat Sa- 



BCtion ofthefierceat fire.' In regard to 
this latter aiipearoncc, Sir R. K. Porter 
hsB no doubi ihat the effect was produ- 
ced by fire acting from above, and thai 
it was probably lightning. The cir- 
tunialanca is remarkable in oonnaotion 
with the tradition that me original low- 
er of Babel waa rent and overthrown 
by fira from heaven. At any rale t 
cannot now be seen without bringing 
(o mind the emphatic prophecy of Jer- 
emiah, ch. 51.25, 'I will Bliolch out 
mine hand upon thee, and roll thea 
down from the rooks, and will make 
thee aburnt mountain.'— It may be r 
marked that very striking lesUmoni 
to the event here recorded are to I 
found in severa! ancient profane n' 
[hora. JosephuB quotes from one oi tl 
Sybilline oracles the tbllowing word; 
'When all mankind spoke the aan 
Unguage, soma of theni elevated 
loweri[nniense!yhigh,asittiieywou 
aacend up into heaven ; but the gods 
sent a mind and overthrei 
and asaigned to each a particular lan- 
guage; and hence the city of Babyli 
dsrived its name.' Abydenus, as qut 
ed by Euaebius, nsea similar languag 
'There are who relate, that the fii 
men, born of tlie aarth (giants), whi 
they grew proud of their strength and 
Htalure, supposing that they were m 
excellent than ihe gods, wickedly 
lemptod to build a lower where Ba' 
Ion now stands. But the '" -'- 









i buildcra by the gods, with the 



ance of tile winda ; and thenamo 
Babylon was imposed upon the ru-'is. 
Till that period men were of one iaii- 
guBgaj but then the gods sent among 
■ m a diversity of tonguea. And 
n coramencel the war between 
lurn and Titan.' Finally Eupol- 
iiB as cited by Alexander Poly- 
ler, affirms, 'Tbat the taty of Bab- 
ylon was hrst built by giants who 
escaped from the flood ; Ibat these gi- 
ants built the most famous tower in all 
history ( and that Iba tower was dash- 
ed in pieces by the almighty power of 
God, and the giants disperacdandfloat- 
lered ever tlie face of the whole earth.' 

10. 'Hiese arc the generationa, &0. 
As appears from the preceding chapter, 
this is but a partial cntalogue of 
Shem's descendantsj and aucliwas all 
that the writer's object required, which 
was mci;ely to introduce the history ot 
Abraham by tracing up hia pedigree to 
Shem. The effect of the flood in ahort- 
cning tbe term of human life is very 
perceptible on a comparison of this ta- 
ble with that given chap. 5. 9—27. 

ir An hundred years old. Heb, 
mia nsft la s™ ilf ■™ handr^d yeas-m 
and thus uniformly where the same 
English word occurs. 

11. Shxm lived after he begat Ar- 
phaxad fits hundred years. Prom 
which it appears that this venerable pa- 
triarch had not only Been Methusaloh 
and Lameeh before liie flood, arji Abra- 



n after 
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rary wiihlsaac for fifty y 
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13 And Arphaiad lived ntiec 
he begat Sakh foDr huodred and 
three years, and begat suns and 
daughters. 

14 And Salah lived thirty years, 
and begat Eber: 

15 And Salah lived after he 
Degat Eber four hundred and 
three years, and beg^it sons and 
daug'hters. 

16 " Anil Eber lived four and 
thirty years, and begat - Peleg : 

17 And Eber lived after he be- 
gat Peleg four hundred and thirty 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

18 And Peleg lived thirty years, 
and begat Reu ; 

19 And Peleg lived after he be- 
gat Reu two hundred and nint 
years, and begat sons and daugh- 

20 And Reu lived two and thir- 
ty years, and begat p Serug. 

21 And Reu lived after he b. 



13. And Arj^axad lived. The 
tuBgial here inaeria a second Cainan, 
with an addilion of one hundred and 
thirty years. This is followed by Luke 
3. 36, who brinj;s in the sitme person 
■ ■ But the Heb. 



bath hi 






ly ailent on (his subject, and the best 
chronologisis have agreed in rejecLing 
it SB a spurious generation. 

36 And Terok lived eerenly years, 
aTut begal Abrain^ Nahor, and Haran. 
That ia, began to beget ; he was seven- 
ty years Oid before he had any children, 
and then had three boob one after an- 
other. But these sons are not set 
down in the order of iheir bitlh; for 
though Abram is first named it does not 
follow that he was ihe first born, any 
more than Sheni's being Jirat nanifd 
among the sons of Noah, Gen. 9. 13, 
proves him to have been liie eldest of 



gat Serug two hundred and seven 
years, and begal sons and daugh- 

22 And Serug lived Ihirty 
years, and begat Pjahor : 

23 And Serug lived nfler he 
begat Nahor two hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

24 And Nahor lived nine and 
twenty years, and begal ' Terah. 

25 And Nahor lived after he 
begat Terah an hundred and 
nineteen years, and begat sons 
and daughters. 

86 And Terah lived seventy 
years, and ■'beJat Abram, Nahor, 
and Haran. 

27 t Now these are the gene- 
rations of Terah: Terah begal 
Abram Nrthor, and Haran: and 
Haran begat Lot. 

28 And Haran died before hia 
father Terah in the land of his 
nativity, in Urol' the Chal dees, 

them. In boih cases the youngest 
stands lirsl on the ground of superioi 
dignity. By comparing ver. 32 of ihu 
chapter with ch. 13. 4, it ts obvious ibaL 
Abraham was born, noi when Terah 
was 70, but when he was 130 years old, 
which was 360 years after the Rood, or 
A. M. 200S. Haran was undoubtedly 
the eldest son. 

28. Harandiedb^orehl^/aOier. Heb. 
n->n ^•.S-iVbe/oretkefoce^kis father, 
or in his presence, while his fathei was 
yet hving — the same phrase in the origi- 
nal which occurs Ex. 20.3, 'Thou shall 
ive no other gods fteftre me (-JO-ir).' 
—IF hi Ut of The Chaldeii. Heb. 
bintua 111(3 bs-Oar Kaadim. This 
first mention which the Scrip- 
make of the Kasdim or Chalde- 
Who these people really were, 
hether they ever properly existed 
lation, 18,88 Keeren remarks oni 
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of the meet difficult problema which 
hiitory prcwiiis- Fr.)m easieni anal- 
ogy, it seems most probable thai ihe 
Kaedim of the Scriptures trHiiBlaied 
aialdeaas, was a geaaraX name among 
Ihe Shemidc nations for ilie norlhem 
barbarians, ihoimh deaoended doubt- 
less ftom TIB3 ^««'' tChesed) ihe son 
of Nahor, ar.d grandson of Terali. 
Gen. 22. 2'i. If so, llie Chalflees here 
mentioned hod not this name in the 
time (if vMJi Moses apeaks, but they 
WHTC 811 called tt the lime in vikiJi lie 
wrote. The term is used therefore by 
aiiiicipalioii. At all events it Is certain 
Ihnl the conqiiflnng Chnldoaiis forced 
Iheit way ftom tlie north, wlierc their 
Tarinus hordeE wandered over the 
sivppes of Mesopotsiiiia, and finally 
overwhelmed aoiitherii Asia, mnking 
iheniselvos iiiaatera of the Syrian and 
Babylonian plains, to whicli fact it is 
owing that tho sime country is India- 
Briminatcly called Babylortia and Ckal- 
dea. The reader who wishes for ft foil 
ter view of this subject is referred to 
GieBeniiis on Is. 33. t'i, where the fr"g- 
ments of the onflier history of this 
people will bofbnml collected. Of this 
(in absir^iul is given in Robinsoti'g edi- 
tion of Calmet. The learned Gorman 
commenlaior seeks the oriftinal seal of 
the Chaideana in the mountains of 
Kurdistan, now inhabited by the Kurds 
(pron. KoordB), who are probably theu' 
Boooesaorsi and eonjecluros thai they 
were brought from thar native regions 
by the Assyrians as mercenaries, after 
which chey settled in the plains uli 
ihey became strong enough to liring 
thar employers themselves into siA\ee- 
tion- From th«r being much adrliclcd 
to astronomy, and probably to judicial 
aatroloey, hence all astrologers woro. in 
process of time, called OiuWeans, Uan. 
3. 2_B.— As lollieciiy here mentioned, 
Bomedifficuliy has been eiperienceiJ by 
Borameiitatots in tixing its site, but m 
the East it is generally identified with 
Ibfl present town of Orjah iii Upper 



MrBopotamia, two daya' journey east 
of the Euphrates, sixty-seven miies 
north-eaal of Beer. The Jewa, accar- 
d:ig to Mr. Wolfl; still call the place 
by the name in the'text Di71C3 "tlS 
Cur Kasdim, or Ur of the Ohaldees, 
and it is a place of pilsrimage as tha 
lirih- place of Abraham, in whose hon- 
our tha Moslems have a fine mosque, 
in the court of which is a lake t^emiiig 
with fish which ore held sacred to the 
patriarch' and not permitted to be 
iniighl. Its ancient name T!R Oor, 
which Bigniflea light or Jirc, probably 
derived ila najne from the iaotiitiy of 
ihe Ignicolists or Jlre-vforshipiiers, 
which was there establi^ied. The 
primitive name of the city was chang- 
ed by the Macedonians when Ihey be- 
I possessed of it to Kdessa, and 
under that name was (he capital ol a 
territory called Osrhoene, occupying 
the northern and meal fruitful part of 
Mesopotamia, and which, for several 
centuries before Christ formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom, lis last king was 
Abgarus, of whom there is a wall 
known tradition that he wrote a letter 
to Christ lo which he received an an- 
swer. The place afterwards paesr-d 
successively through the hands r)f the 
Romans, the Saracena, the CruandErs, 
the Tartars, and was ultimately con- 
quertdby the Turks, ll is now the 
seal of a paehatie, and is a large and 
tulerably well-built town, aituated on 
the eastern side of a hill, defended by 
a castle, and composed of stone-houses 
of as goud masonry, and as highly or- 
namented, as those of Aleppo. Mr. Buck- 
ingham ( Travels in Mesopalamia, vol. 
i. p. 89) describes the city in general as 
beingadelighlful place, and the moat 
tolerable and happy in tlie Turkish do- 
minions. It ia a place of considerable 
trade, having numerous and well-filled 
baiaars, and enjoying the advantape ol 
being one of the pri * ' 



1 Bagdad. The popoiati 



n Alei)- 
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29 And Al ram and Nahorlooi 
Ihem wives: t^tename of Abram' 
wile ««s ■ Ssrai; and the nam 
of Nalior'a wife ' Milcah, ih 
daugliler of Haran, the father of 
Milcah, and the father of Iscah. 

30 But • Sarai was barren ; she 
had ao child. 

31 And Terah "took Abram 
his son, and Lol the son of Ha- 



probnbly from 20l]0 to 2500, of whom 
Wm am Armenian and Taeohile Chtia- 
tians. and the rest Moslema. 

29. rtaugUer of Saran. From (his 
it is clear, aa befora remarked, that Ha- 
raJi was the eldest of the three sona ol 
Terah. His danghler Mikah was the 
pand-moiher of llirh^ah, the wife of 

luaac Gen. 22. 20, 23. IT Folk, 

of MUcoh and father of Jsadt. The 
Jewish writers generally maintain, and 
we think with great probabihiy, that 
Jacah and Sarah are but dilfure 
names of the aame person ; the o 
having been born before aha left Cho 
ijea, llie other after. I 









And Terali look Abram hi 
ton, Ao. It is evident from ch, 12. I, 
that tins expediiion was undertaken in 
i-onsequence of ihf divine call la Abra- 
ham to come out from a land of idola- 
tora ; but from the deference paid to the 
head of a family Temh is here repre- 
sented as chief in the movement, 
though really acting in obedience to the 
monidona of hia son. Nahor and his 
wife Milcnh, Tt wonid appear, .were un- 
willinj; '0 go, at Isast at present! yet 
as tit fnd them in the course of the 
h;sioty settled at Haron, and Abraham 
and Isaac sending to them for wivca, 
Kii may conclude tlmt they afterwarda 
-npeniedand went.' Tlius the whole 
of Tcrah's family* though they didnot 
go to Canaan, yel were probably re- 



ran his son's son, and Sarai hi* 
daughler-in-law, his son Abram'^ 
wife; and they went forth with 
Iheni from ■ Ur of the Chaldees 
to go into I the land of Canaan , 
and ihey came unto Haran, an;l 
dwelt there. 

32 And the days of Terah 
were two hundred and five years 
and Terah died in Haran. 



served from Cbaldcan idolatr; 
ing themselves in Haran n 
for a considerable time tho vt 



their 



I God.— The n 



ibip of 



to us, that while the moat exenif.lary 
marks of reapeet are due from cliildrcn 
to parents, yet parents (hemaelves may 
sometimes be called to followtbeir chil- 
dren as leaders, when they have obtain- 
ed clearer light as to the path of duty, 
and go forth al the evident call of Gud. 
B»t even in such cases a proper spirit 
of filial reverence, will gjveaa much pre- 
cedency as possible fo parental action. 

Tl To go into the land qf Cannaa. 

As this expedition of Terah was under- 
takeiTin consequence of God's call to 
Abraham, and as the apnsile tells us 
that Abraham went forth ' not know- 
ing whither he went,' we are to under- 
aiind these words as expressive rather 
of the divine deBlinatum than of their 
delinite purpose. They simpiy 
confided themselves to (he guidance ol 
- wherever a di- 
recting providence should lead, and the 
rian, speaking as a historian, 
!S the counwy, unknown to ihem, 
'hich tli«r journeyinge tended. 
This information was afterwarda given 
Abraham, but at what precipe time 

B know not. If Came iinJo Haran 

id dadt there. Probably on account 
age nnd'ir - " ■ 



Ternli. Iliis iii 



inRbrds! 



of the confuaioD which haa ai 
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proper names of our innBlaOon, from 
Its having been chosen to give ihe let- 
lar n cA B power equivuletit lo n ft- I' 
ought 10 be Ckaran, as il is in Acta 7. 
2, where the Greek lexl (Xoppa.) has 
properly represented the Hebrew Tin 
Charan. The same course is adoplfd 
by the translation in numerous olher 
instances. The place in queslion, 
which was called Oiarra by the Ro- 
mans, would eeem to ihe English read- 
er to have derived ils name from Haran 
(he father of Loi, but this can Lardlj- 
be, as the Hebrew words are entirely 
difierenl, the name of the place begin- 
ning with n eft, and that of the person 
with n h. This shows the evil of the 
method adopted by the English Itans- 
lalors of representing both letters by 
our ft. Its situation is fiicd by Ben- 
nell about 30 miles S. 3. E. from OrfnU 
on the direct route from Mesopotamia 
lo Palestine, on a brook known to the 
Greek writers by the same name, which 
flows into the river Chaboras, one of 
the inbatanes of the Euphrates. It 
anciently carried on an extensive trade 
wilh the Tyrians, EiEk. 27. 23; and 
more recent times became femous 
among the RomouB for the total defe 
of their army by the Parthians, ai 
the death of CrassuB iheir aeneral, wl 
was killed in the battle. It ia now 
poor place, mostly in ruins, in the o 
cupation of a few families of Bedouin 
Arabs, who have been drawn thither 
byils rather abundant supply of water. 
Their presence renders a visit sa un- 
pleasant that no travellers have recent- 
ly been there. Jl roust early have fel- 
len into ruins, is it seems lo have been 
quite desolate when the Jew, Benjami 
of Tiidela, (ravelled through Mesopc 
tomia in the twelfth century. 

32. The days qf Terah were tu 
kwndredandfivs years. This affords 
salisfaclory clew lo the time of Abrs 
hum's birthi for if 7S years, whic 
was Ills age when his &thcr died, and 
when he left Haran, di. U: 4, b 



ducted from 205, il is clear thai he was 
born when his father was .30, that is, 

60 years after hie brother Haran. II 

AndT-BTohdUd inairxn. Many of 
God's people have died upon jounieya. 
Itiswelltobeprepari 









.{I.) We s, 
duel of the builders of Babel a striking 
eiemplifioation of the spirit which aclu- 
ates 80 large a portion of the human 
race. They were urged on by a desira 
ofdistinuuon— 'Go to, let us make nur 
selves a name.' They thought tha' by 
raising (his city and tower they should 
immortiliie themselves, and be famed 
for thar wisdom and exploits to ilie te- 
motesl generations. And what otlier 
priiidple than this is (he moving sprmg 
of the actions of countless mulud.iles 
ofraenin all ages! Whatis it tiut -he 
desire of fame that impels the warrior 
10 the field of batUe t W hat list 21* at 
er mfluence on Iha schoUt iid he 
philosopher or more forctl r aiun sies 
them in iheir researches *fle iui.iwl 
edge! What is It that iciualbs the 
nch m constructmg and decorating 
their splendid edifices, but 1 Vsire to 
display their opulence a in aclat 
from iheir fellow men 1 J 1 >u!d not 
perhaps be ng^t lo condeii n Jie omc 
pie in the abstract, or to hold il up lo 
unqualified rtprjba'ion Proiitled wa 
seek distinction a3 a secon.fsry mjeiit, 
in subservience tc higher sr.dsi as s 
means of atignten-;ng oji usdiiiinaB 
and bringing a larger revenue ci ^iory 
to God, it may be a commendable ntu- 
live of acuon. But alas I now seidoai 
does il exist in ihla form 1 How much 
more frequently does it assume the 
character of a vaic-glorious ambiton 
and engage its possessor ir. Bohemea as 
contrary lo the w.il, or at leas', to the 
approbation, of hefiven, as tha; of the 
infatuated projectors hero mentioned? 
How vain the hope by which such men 

to build a Babel lo their own confusion. 
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(2.) Haw liabk are the schemes of un- 
gcd\y men w be inlerrupled and defeat- 
ed in the midst of their execution. The 
buitdera of BatHil had made coiiaideta' 
ble progress and were doul)lIeHa anliei- 
pating the eatiB&clion Ihey should bx- 
petisnce in its completion. But they 
were anesled in mid career. And thus 
it is that high-raiaed worldly eipecla- 
liona are genetaWy disappointed. The 
eager aspirants for happiness form iheir 
plans; tliey prosecute their designs; 
they advance in ihdr prospeeis; poi-- 
tial success animates them to more dil- 
igent exertions; but sooner or later 
God stops (hem in their progreas, and 
either dashes ail their labours to iht* 
dust, or says to them, ' Thou fool, this 
night shall thysoul be required of thee.' 
When they are saying 'peace and anle- 
ty, then sudden destruction coiiteth 
upon them sa a thief in the night, or as 
travail upon a woman with child.' 
Consider too the meaae which God 
louk to ell'ect his purpose in this in- 
stance. They were Me mosi un/oofterf 
for that could be imagined. The peo- 
ple engaged iu the work might conceive 
it possible thni they should be stopped 
by quarieis among themselves, or by 
another deluge, or by fire from heaven ; 
but could tney have entertained the 
remotest idea of such an interruption 
as ihey experienced 1 And thus does 
God generally interpose to disappoint 
the expectations of worldl; 



hast 



which li 



It iheir plana abortive or to embitter to 
them the very things in which they 
have sought their happiness. We have 
laboured far honour and distinction. 
He £ iffera us perhaps to altnin our 
wishes ; and then makes our elevation 
a source of nothing but disquietude and 
pain. Many have looked for enjoy- 
iTatat ia the acquisition of a partner or 
a fomily, who after a lime would give 
loose the indisao- 



i..b 



knot, 



child leas ii 



the e 



nh.' 






■t the 



Governor of the 11 jiverse is never at a 

of the wise or frustrate the counsels at 
the ungodly- 

(3.) What fearfui consequences does 
bold impiety frequently draw after 
it! Discomfited rebellion does not 
always plague merely its original 
authors. We are at the present dny 
auliering grievously under the curse 
inflicted on llie buddera of Babel. Dif- 
ference of language haa not onlyplaced 
obataclea in the way of commercial, 
intercourae, but has given occasion to 
jona to consid- 



other 



19 of excluding li 



se 1 y ra bf 1 n 

p k nl dg f h I g 

in which he la to address them. Even 
then he labours under the greatest dis- 

after all he must limit his eieriions to 
two or three nations at the utmost. 
Mullitndes who would gladly eiiconnler 
labour andliitigue in the service of their 
fellow- creatures are discouraged by 
these difficuliiea, and are compelled ic 
restrain their benevolent wishes through 
a conscious incapacity to carry them 
into ^ect. Sufiering then as we do 
for the transgression of these builders, 
we ought at least to shun a repetition 
of their aina and to beware of the aoar- 
ingsof an unsanctified ambition. 

(4.) How vain ia it to fight against Go3, 
Ood had one purpose and they another, 
as his intention that the earth 
should be peopled by their distributing 
themselves over its surface, while they 
ireanmptuoualy cherished the resolve 
remain concentrated on a single spot. 
This was the issue joined, and how 
iquitable, easy, and voiup'.ets was the 
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triumph of omnipolence I 'In the thing 
wherein Ihey dealt proudly he was 
above them.' How signally did he 
overrule the event lo compass Ihe very 
enas wnich they were i>ent upon de- 
lealmgl And with eqii ill facility will 
ae always ease and avenge him of liis 
aaversaries. The prophet Ohudiah S, i, 
has furnished UB with a thread ofreHec- 
lian which cannot fail to conduct us lo 
the right use which we ought to make 
of ihia renmrkahie narrative. He has 
pronounced Ihe application of Ihe aub- 
ject. ' The prida of tliine heart hath de- 
cdved thee, thou that dwellesl in the 
clefta of the roek, whose habitation is 
high j that eaith in his htart, Who shall 
bring me down to the groundl Though 
Ihon exalt thyself as the eagle, and 
though thou set thy nest aniong the 
stars, thence wUt I bring thee down, 
saitli theLord,' Had thepropheCatood 
by and witnessed the projecl in its 
proud advance and its dissslrous termi- 
liBtion, he could scarcely have painted 
their presumptmn, tlieir folly, and their 
disgrace in more striking language. Let 
us then bewara of engaging in any en- 
terprise or indulging in any spirit which 
will expose us to a lili.e discomfitiire 
and humiliation, 

CHAPTER XII. 
The imporlani objects which divine 
wisdom proposed to accomplish by 
calling Abraham out from among a na- 
tion of idolaters and making him the 
head of a peculiar choaen race, rendered 
II proper that his vocation and subse- 
quent history should be detailed with 
great minuteness. Accordi.tgly weSnd 
ihat while the history ol the world from 
the creation to the flood, comprising a 
period of 1656 years, is despatched in 
ihe compass of sii chapters, no leas 
than nineteen chapters are devoted to 
the account of Abraham, although hia 
life covered only the space of 175 years. 
—By way of introduction to the history 
uf this remarkable personage we may 
17 
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observe, that although from the time of 
the fall down to Ihe termination of the 
world, man lives under one and the 
same system of divine gtaci!, yet tha 
system divides its^f into three succes- 
sive dispensations, each differently 
characlerized according to the condition 
of the world during the period in which 
it prevailed and the object which it bad 
more immediately in view. These, are 
(I.) thePatriarchal; (2.) the Leviticali 
(3.) the Chrisrian ; all which are really 
but component parts of one great sys- 
tem, of which Christ is from first to last 
the sun and the centre. As the Patri- 
archal dispensation »as marked by a 
sufficient degree of tne light of divine 
truth to have condurii^t Alt men to 
heaven, had they not wilfully perverted 
tlieir ways and turned aside from the 
revealed will of God, its characteriadc 
or genius therefore was univeraalUy. 
Adam after the creation and Noah after 
the flood, would severally cummiimca la 
10 oil their children and their children's 
children the knowledge which them- 
selves possessed respecting Glod's gia- 
cioiis purposes ; nnJ as no intimation 
is given that this knowledge was to be 
conQned to a particular family, it was 
clearly intended to be universal, and it 
it failed of becoming so effectively, the 
fault was in man himself. Bui in re- 
spect to the Levitical dispensation the 

gle people was to be chosen ont of the 
corrupt mass in order that they might 
bo tiie depositaries of the truth, and as 
■ ■ ■ ■ ■ mdad froi 






d, God w 
I call h 



splea 






proper time to call his servant Abra- 
ham from among ihe idolatrous Kusdim 
and to commit to him a fresh religious 
dispensation. Of this dispensation there- 
fore parf(CK/a?^y was the leading feature) 
andlhisisstrihingly alhided toinoneof 
Balaam's predictions delivered to Balak, 
Num. 33. 9, 'From iheiopof the rocks 



n the b 



behold 



him ; lo, the people shall dwell alon 
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^^0W (he "Lord had said unto 
' Abruiii, Gel ihee out of ihy 



ind shall not be reckoned among the 
nations.' The house of Israel was ao- 
corfingly liyng kept in a secluded slate, 
^dqiosilVf of Sod' B word and prom- 
ises; but ga ihB time drew near when 
the day-sphng fiom on high was to 
visit the earth, ilua characlerialLc began 
to OS withdrawn llTim the Levitical 
church, aa tua^it maid be withoDtde- 
airoyiiig Bitogeiner its distinctive con- 
atitution, Tna Sun of righteousnesa 
was about to rise upon the Gentiles, 
and like the natural sun he was prece- 
ded by a twilight. Through the medi- 
iim of iha Babvlonish captivity, the 
truth waa carried far into (lie Easl. By 
ihe emigrations of numerons Jews into 
Egypt It was home into that country, 
where, aa elsewhere, the translation of 
tha ScripwrcB inio Greek, offered facil- 
ities for the acquiaiiion of divine knowl- 
edgo not hitherto enjoyed by the Pa- 
gans; and many foreign proselytes to 
Ihe worship of Jehovah were received 
m increasing numbers into the pale oC 
the Jewish communion. Thus the 
way was prepareil for the last and 
crowning dispensation of God's mercy 
vis. (hat of Christianity, whose genius 
still more eminently than that of Pa 
rriarchisra ia unitersal, and which is 
desdnpd to work powerfully but silent- 
ly till eventually the earth sbali ha full 
of liie knowledge of the Lord aa the 
waters cover the sea, 

1. The Lord had said unlo Abram. 
Heb. B13» Ahram, a word compound- 
ed of ZlSi father and D". l^igK import- 
ing a high, I e. an eminent or distin- 
guished, progenilur of a race. If the 
name were bes lowed by his parents, 
which is perhaps doabifid, it was prob- 
ably under the prompting of the spirit 
of prophecy, aa it ia duEcuU lo eon- 



country, and from Ihy kindred 
and from thy father's house, un 
to a laud that I wii! shew iliee 



ccive, on any olber ground, the reason 
ofilsselection,— As to the lime of Abra- 
ham's recdving the call here mention- 
ed, although some commentatora refer 
it to the period of his aojourn m Ha- 
ran, after hts father's death, yet u[)i;n 
comparing (he words of Stephen, Acts 
7. 2-— 4, with the narrative of Muses, it 
would appear that the aupposiiion is 
untenable. Stephen expressly says, 
'The God of glory appeared onto our 
father Abraham when he was in Mes- 
opotamia, before he diselt in Charan 
(Haran), and said unto him. Gel thee 
out of thy country,' &.O. The render- 
ing incur version, therefore, 'had said,' 
is undoubtedly correct, though ii is 
sliU possible that the call may have 
been rtpealed dai'ras his sojourn at the 
latter place.— As to the manner in 
which the call was made, we have no 
other clew lo.il than is contained in the 
words of Stephen, who soys that the 
' God of glory' appeared to him, and as 
this phrase usually has reference to 
some visible manifestation of the di- 
vine glory, auch as waa witnessed in 
the Shekinah that dwelt between the 
cherubim and above the mercy-aeat, il 
is not unlikely thai some display o( 
this kind was now granted to Abraliam. 
Whatever il were, it was some indent 
disclosure of the divine majesty and 
glory which at once sufficed to wean 
his heart from his former idolatries, and 
in connection with the command, to 
prompt him lo abandon his country 
and kindred, and travel to a distant 
unknown region. A hearl-nffecting 
view of the divine glory has always a 
powerful loosening influence upon the 
lies which bind ihe heart to the world 
and to sin.— That the family of Tcn.h 
waa infected with the previuUng idula 
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CHAPTER XII. 



2 " And I will make of thee a 
gi'cai nation, 'and [ will bless 



iry ia evident from (he express deolara- 
lion of Joshua, ch. 24. 2, thai ' tiiey 
Bsrved other gods;' and though it can 
scarcely be supposed that the land of 
Canaan was entirely fi-ea from the aime 
cortaplion, yet it woidd seem from the 
case of Melchiiedek that it did not there 
BO universally abound i and at any rale, 
tha patriarch might more easily avoid 
;i among strangers, than among his 

former associates- IT Get Uies out. 

Heb. "li-lb go for thysilf; i. e. go 
tor thine own advantage; go thou, even 
if no one will go with theo. Yet il is 
evident from the context, that if he 
could persuade his family and friends to 
accompany him he was at liberty to do 
it, and not only so. but that he ocluai 
ly succeeded in inducing a large pan of 
■ his lather's house lo be bia companions. 
Ood is not HTont to put realriclions up- 
on the effortaof hie chosen to. prevail 
npon all in thiar power to cast in their 
jot with them in travelling to that bet- 
ter couniry to which he calls them i 

lent to leave any behind. .Abraham 
therefore was to go from his country 
and kindred and hil falher's liouseonly 
in case they would not go with him. 

If Unto a land Ihai I abUI shea Oiee. 

He was to leave all and to go he knew 
not whither. Had Ik been totd it was 
ID a land flowing wilh milk and honey 
lind that be should be put in posBe""'"" 
of it, the trial to his failh would 
been far less. But il was not so. That 
which was promised was not onLy 
promised in generaL terms, but was 
very distant. God did not even tell 
him ha would ghe him the land, bul 
merely ski:ui il to him. Nor d " " 
bi9 lifcti 



He obtained a spot indeed in which 
to lay his bones; but this was all. The 
Apoelle however, Heo. 11. 8, lays open 
the secret of his obea^B.ice. ' By faith 
Abraham, when he was called to i{0 

receivo for an inhiriiance, obeyed, and 
he went out not knowing whither hb 

2. And 1 v>ill maks of thee a great 
nalion, &c. The promise had ;^kl- 
which could be but of 
to an eye of eense, but 
faith would find enough in it to satisfy 
mlarged deeirea. The ob 
jecla though distant, were worth wait- 
for. He should be the father of ' a 
gteal nation;' not only by the vast 
mulliplicalion of his natural seed, but 
God's making iheni a select peculiar 
people, to be distinguished by signal fa- 
vours above all other na'ions. They 

should be the Lord's pe-.-pIe. 1 t 

jjiU bless ikes. The leadiug import nf 
the divine i ■ ■ 



•tuUipliei. 



abvrulori 
of fiivours, 



both temporal and f. 
' curse' of God on the other ha.id is a 
■privalion of all good, and the inirmKi- 
tion of numerous positive evils upon 
those who are its subjects. 'The bus- 
sing of the Lord maketh ™ft, and ad- 
delh no sorroa with il,' I'rov. 10. 22. 
While of the wicked it is said, 'Give 
dieni sorrom of heart, thy aine unto 

them,' Lam. 3. 65. IT I wilt make 

thy name great. Not so much in the 
records of worldly fame, as in the his- 
tory of the church. Yet il is a ra- 
marltabla fact, that pe'hapa no mere 
man has ever been so widely and so 
permanently honoured. 'The Jews, 
and many tribes uf the Saracens and 
Arabians, justly own snd revere him aa 
their progenitor ; many nadona in the 
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East Biceedingly respecl his memory 
to ihia dav, and glory ia (heir renl 
preiended telali n lo him. Throughoul 
thfl visible churrh he has always 
highly venerated ; and even now Jews, 
Mohammedans, atid many Genliles 
viB with each other and wiih Chris; ' 

liinrclil JN'othing eould he moi 
proLablqat li<e [iine, than (his e' 
ysl itie prediciion has been fulfilling, 
moBl eiaotly and minutely, during the 
course of almost four thousand years 1' 

SccU. f Tkou shall be a blessing. 

That is, ihuu shall bo so signally and 
pre-eminently blessed, as lo he, ss It 
were, converted into a blessing ; thou 
shall he all blessing; a blessing in ihy- 
sel^ and a source of blessing to others. 
The phrase is in the highest degree em- 
phaliC} and In this sense the promise 
hos been abundantly fulUlled; far all 
tne tnie M^ESidness which tha world is 
now, or shall be hereal^er possessed of, 
IS oivln)< insinimentally to Abraham 
and his [.osterity. Through them we 
have a c'iblc, a Saviour, and a Gospel. 
They are the stock on which the Chris- 
tian church is grafted. Their very dis- 
persions and punishments have proved 
the riches of the world. How signally 
then has this promise to the lather of 
the bithful been fulQIled. What a far 
more illustrious greatness his, than 
that which has perl^ned lo the kings 
and conquerors of the eardi! While 
their great names have been acquired 
principally by deeds that have made 
ihem plagues and curses lo mankind, 
to Abraham belongs the honour and 
happiness of having been great in 
goodness, great in c;,ramanicttting light 
and life to his epec'.es. Such was the 
hope of his calling ; and yet, as if all 
this were not enough, it it added — 



3. IvrUl bltsslhem thai blut tha, and 
curse him thai cunelh tkte. Hch. 
"ISK "^bbpfa those that mate ligbl of 
Ikee vtill 1 cur»e. This is language nev 
er used but of an objeel of special fa 
vour. It is declaring that he should not 
only bebtessed himself hut that nil oth- 
ers should be blessed or cursed as they 
Tospecledarinjuredbimand his seed. Of 
this (he histories of Ablmelech, Lnhan, 
Poliphar, Pharaoh, Balak, and Balaam 
furnish sinking examples. The original, 
from the root J^p, signifies to acamnt 
ajid treat oa light, xHe, inrtliless, con- 
temptible, an idea not perhaps exactly 
expressed by the English word curse, 
[he leading import of which is impre- 
cation of eiil. But as such a con- 
temptuous or dispar.-iging ireatmenl 
would be a direct aflronl to God him- 
self, he here affirms that those who 
guilty of it should incur his airse 
proper penalty ; and the curse of 
heavtn is but another name for ihp poa- 
'tive ij^fiiciion of fearful judtrments. 
See note on Gen. 3. 14. Such an as- 
mrance is Ui- highest pledge of friend- 
ship and iavour that can hs given, and 
iets forth the privileges of the Lord's 
;hosen in the most impressive lignt. 
rht strictest leogues and covenants of 
kings and princes contain no stronger 
bond of ollianco than the engagement 
regard each other's friends and eue- 
ies as comtttoit friends and enemies. 
—IT ht thee shall all the famU'es q/ 
the earth be blessed. Common usage 
as it respects tlie hearing of the Heb. 
preposition a will allow us lo render -n 
by thee instead of t'n tkee ; i. e. by or 
through ihee as a medium all nations 
shall be ullimalely blessed. The apoa- 
exposition Gal, 3. B, 16, does not 
illally militate with lh.«, though it 
brings the promira into a narrower 
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CHAPTER XII. 



4 So Abram departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him, and 



compaas, and makes it to be empliati- 
cally in Chriai the appointed and pre- 
eininant teed of Abraham. In liim 
was the gaapel of aalvalion to be 
preached to allnationa, to Gentiles as 
well as 10 Jews, and the very oommu- 
nication of such ndings could not but 
be B blessing to all (he families and 
tribes of the oarlh, even though it 
ehouM be supposed to be made cfwiu- 
ai only to a pan of them ! which ia all 
ihat is necessarily to be inferred from 
the words. The passage contains s 
clear jnlimslioii of wlial God hlmselt 
whose judgment is accorduig to truth, 
regaida as the source of iha truest aad 
richeat blesBings to the children of men. 
It is not wealth, fame, power, sensual 
pleasure, or mental endowments, btil 
the gift of his own Son as a Saviour, 
thebestowment of the Holy Spirit, (he 
pardon ot ain, peace of conscience, and 
the high and purifying hopes connect- 
ed with eternal life. Tliis is the inher- 

lerly vain, foolish, and fatal is it to 
seek for real blcsssdncsa from any oth- 

4. So Abram departed aa the Lord 
iad said unto him. No sooner did 
Abraham receive (he divine command 
than he obeyed it. When acting ui the 
ordmary affairs of life, and from mere 
worldly considerations, prudence may 
dictate delay, and the propriety of con- 
sulting friendly advice; but when the 
call is eridenily from abovt^ when the 
direction is clearly from God, to he dil- 
atory ia to be disobedient. Faith ia 
prompt in compliance and makes haste 
to eieculfl the will of our heavenly 
Master. Though the journey to be un- 
dertaken was above three hundred miles 
in length, and rendered formidable by 
ieseits, high mountains, and lliickfoc- 



■waB seventy and five year? 
when he departed out of Har 



eats, yet the patriarch implicitly pui 
himself under the conduct of iliat 
providence whose summons had called 
him forth, and following its leadings 
bade defiance to difficiitiy and dange- 

msrkable event <1,) 7Tts display tif Iht 
divine sovereignty. Why was Abra- 
ham thus diatinguished above all other 
of the sons of men, to be called out 
from a nation of idolators, and made 
mfh a signal blessing to the vnorldl 
Thr Scripture alibrds us no reason to 
conclude that he was better than his 
associates. He and all his family were 
idolaters, and so were all around him. 
Yet he was selected from among them, 
and made the friend and favourite of 

of this 1 Can it be traced to any tiling 
but the sovereign will and pleasure of 
Jehovabi Even granting— what can 
by no means be proved to have been 
the fact— that he wasmorefeithful to 
the monitions of natural conscienM 
than the mass of the heathens of Chal- 
dea, and that ha did not go to ihe sama 
extent in upholding a false worship, 
yet he cannot well be conceived to 
have been so far superior to his coun- 
trymen in moral qusliliea as to have 
enlided him to such a distinction as he 
received So that in any view we are 
still compelled to recognise the discrim- 
inating grace of God in his call, and tc 
say in regard lo it, ' Even so. Father 
fbr 80 it seemed good in diy sight. 
(2.) TTu self-denying zeal of Abra 
ham. tie undoubtedly felt the 4llBCh- 
ment which all men usually feel to 
their native land. It was the same tri- 
al to him as to others lo leave the 
Bcenea of his childhood and the abode 
of his kindred. At the age of seventy- 
five the spirit of adventure was doubl 
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E And Abram took Sarai his 
fe, and Lot his brolher'i 
J nil their substance that ihejf 
J giitbereii, and s the souls that 
\y hdd golten '' in Haran ; 
y went forth to go inn 



ESIS. [B. C. 1921. 

land of Caoaan ; and inio the 
land of Canaan ihey came. 

6T[And Abrani' passed lb rough 
ihe land unio Ihe place of Sich- 
em. 'unto the plain of Moreh, 
' And the Canaanite was then ia 
the land. 



least 



re quelled, his hub- 



a great r 
ts fixed, and bi 
the land of hja binli. To War himsBlf 
away from his acciiatomed haunta and 
occupaljans, (<i turn hb back upon his 
flienda and kindred, and lo 
lant and unknown land, and there 
seek a habit.iiinn among slrangers, 
perlinps enemies, miial have put hie 
fbrniiide to a test of which we can 
form but a verf imperfect idea. Ye! 
we, like Abraham, are to consider our* 
selves Bojoutners, called (<t go from a 
dark and idolatrous world mto a land 
of proiniss. And if we are of his seed 
we shall do his wiirka. We shall, h 
bidden to ibrsake all and follow Christ, 
part with father and mother, brethren 
and sisters, eiiuntry and kindrwf, and 
renounce every enjoyment thi 
siand between ua and duty. 

B. M Ihar substance. Heb. bS)131 
11IJ31 lies their axqaisition which thei, 
had ocquiTcd ; a term applied in a geu' 
eral way to money, cartle, or eflects ol 

anv kind. 1! And the souis that they 

had gotten. Heb. tBJt-^lBN TcEuH 
Ihe soul (collect, sing, for souls, i. e. 
persons) uAirA they had made. The 
originai word for made (nOS) very fre- 
quently bears iho sense of aapiiaition, 
aceunailatioii, equivalent ta the Eng. 
usage, when we say <aman makes 
money,' i e. acgaires or amoeaes 
wealth. Thus Gen. 1.12, 'The fruit 
ires yielding fruit;' Heb. 'the fruit tree 
making fruit.' Luke, 19. 19, 'Lord, 
ihy pound hath gainedUve pounds;' 
Gr. ' baih made five pounds.' Deut. 8, 



17, ' My power hath gnltea me this 
wealth;' Heb. 'hathmnde.' Eoel. 12. 
12, ' Of making many books there la 
no end ;' L e.' of the business of col- 
leering or amaaeirg books (here is no 
end. Abram'e making souls therefore 
is doubtless to be understood of his en- 
larging kis household estoMishment, of 
his gradually gathering around bun a 
(rain of domestics and followers who 
were disposed to cast in th«r lot with him 

another, and to whom he probably im- 
parted (hose great religious truths re- 
specting God and bis worship which 
had obtained a lodgment in his own 
mind. Thottgh the sense of making 
■oselytcs is not conveyed by the words 
thar primary meaning, yet they are 
expressly thus rendered in the Jerusa- 
lem Targum, and the Chaldee Para- 
phrase has, 'All the souls which he 
had subdued unto the law;' and the 
fact that Abraham is afterwards said 
I have had three hundred and eighteen 
ained (Heb. cntechiied) servants Id 
3 house, BH well as hia acknowledged 
larocier as a pious man, mates tha 
ipposition altogether probable. The 
Lie sense of the phrase at any rate so 
nearly spproximEiles to this, that we 
hesitate to adduce the example 
of Abraham as an admonition to us 
!ver .he providence of Got 
shall place us, there we are to laboul 
to be 'makersof aouls,' to gain prose 
lytea to our heavenly master, to in 
ise to the utmost the number u( 
se who ehall devote themselves to 
fear and service. 
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CHAPTER X(I. 



19ft 



6. And Mrati passed lkra:igh the 
land Heb. fisa >" 'As '"ml. The 
import i9 not so much that of passing 
in B direcl line from one point to anotii- 
er aa of passing to and fro from place 
U place, or sojourning after tlie manner 
ot tlie nomades till a diatricl has been 
thoroughly traversed. It was thus 
thai Abtaham passed through the land 
of promise, surveying hia destined inher- 
itance in its length and breadlh, till in 
the course of his wanderings he came 
to Sichom, where he probably made 

somewhat of B prolonged stay. IT 

U7UO the place qf Sidiem. That is, 
ihe spot on which Sichem was attsr- 
warda buill,for it is named hereby an- 
licipaiion, the town not having been 
yet founded. Tlie name occurs else- 
where in the form of Seehem, Syohem, 
ftnd Shechem i and in the New Testa- 
ment the place is called Sycliar. There 
IS not the least doubt of its identity 
with the present town, the name of 
which is variously spelt Nabloua, Nap- 
loua, Napolosc, and Naploaa ; all from 
the ancient Greek NsoroXi! Neapalis, 









e Of 



so closely o 



and F^bal, which press 
each side as lo leave no room to add to 
iis breadth, though it might be indefi- 
nitely extended lengthwise. It con- 
BiBts of two long streets, and has a 
ponulation which Mr. Buckingham es- 
limnres at rather lesa than 10.000, 
mostly Mohaniniedana. It is upon ihe 
whole a nourishing plnce, cansideting 
We general misery of the &mntry, and 
is indebted for some part iif ils pros- 
pentv 10 the concourse of pilgrims ic 
viBil the well of Jacob in the vicinity, 
where Christ discoursed with the w< 
man of Samaria. >Thereis nothing 
iheHoly Land finer,' eaya Dr Clarke, 
' than the view of Napolose from the 
heights around it. As the traveller de- 
Kends towards it from the hills, it ap- 



pearsIuxuriantlyembosomedinlhemoBt 
delightful and fragrant bowers; hall 
concealed by rich gardens and by eiats- 
1/ trees collected into groves all around 
the bold and betiu-.iful valley m wliich 

it stands.' H Ifnli Iht plain qf 

MoTih. If the pla™ here desipiated 
were any where in the vicmity of Sich- 
em, the geographical features of ihe 
ooi;ntry would seem lo preclude the 
idcaof its having been a 'plam;' for 
there ia scarcely a more broken and 
mountainous locality in the whole re- 
gion ot Palestine. Accordingly the 
Heb. Tr\-\'n "vbiH alhn mordi is divera- 
!y rendered by cniinent critics ' the oas 
ofMoreh,'ot ' iln> 'crebiith (turpeniiiie) 
tree of Moreh :' unplymgin eilhercast^ 
not a single tree of the kind, but a 
plnntalian or grove of ihem, probably 
called ' Moreh' after the name of the in- 
dividual by whom the place was first 
owned or occupied i juai as in eh. 13. 
IB, Ihe 'plain ofMninre' is Supposed to 
be so called from the name of a man. 
Whether the genuine import of the ori- 
ginal be ' oak' or ' letehinth,' is a point 
which lexicographers do not enable ub 

to dedde. K V^e Canaanlle tons 

then in tht land. It was very pertin- 
ent to the writer's scope, in speaking 
of Abraham's lrnversit!(; the country, 
10 mention who were then its posses- 
sors. Itistrueinrieed (hal theCanaan- 
ite was in the land also when Moses 
wrote the history, but ihe inference 
which some, in a spirit of cavil, would 
draw from this eipreasion, vix. that the 
Canaanileofcourse was not m the land 
when Moses wrote, is by no means 
well-founded. Nothing was more nal; 
ural than that Moses should advert to a 
circumstance so well calculated to try 
(hefaithofthepaifisrchaslhat of find- 
ing himself surrownded by a profane 
and abandoned race, hostile to his roll, 
gion, and disposed to shew him ni) fa- 
vour. Yet Ihia was Ii> he the land of 
bis inheritance i t.r rather that of its 
posterity ; and it is easy to see, thai 
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7 -""And the Lonn appeared un- 
M Abrani, and said, " Unto thy 
K^ed will I give tlii^ land ; and 



while llie inquielude and an noyanco ari- 
sing from tho presence of these wicked 
iribea would increase his longing for 
Ihal heavenly couiiiry to wliLch he 
looked forward, it waa a great triumph 
af foitli 10 hold bs( (he aasurance ibnt 
in despite of all opposing probubiiitiee 
his »eed should one day be the peaceful 
occupnnlB of the territory before him. 

7. And the Lni-dappearcUunIo Abram. 
Although Mosea and the other sacred 



Ihtaphan 



safedfor 



levehilion 

aa to carry tho evidence of their divin- 
ity along with them. But until we 
know more of the mature of spirits and 
of the mode of spiritual communica- 

comparaiive ignorance on this whale 
mailer. Certain it is that tliat almighty 
power which has reared onr bodies from 
the diiet, which has formed the eye 
and planted the ear, and whose inspi- 
ration hath gtvet) us nndeislandlng, can 
avail itself ofany avonnc that it pleases 
to reach the sentient spirits of his crea- 
tures, whether in their sliicping or wa- 
ging nii>Tionts, and impart the knowl- 
edge of his will. To the pious and 
humble mind it will be matter rather of 
devout admiration and praise, than of 
i^'irious research, (hut the Father of our 
epi'-its and the God of all consolation is 
LauB pleBSed to manifest bia presence in 



byunknown channels to infuse strenglhi 
peace, confidence, and refreshing joy 
into the hearts of bia servants, who 
are disposed to make sacrifices and en- 
counter perils for his sake. The Scrip- 









tbey, like Abraham, shall n 
find their reward even in the present 
life. The case before us is but another 
demonstration of the truth, thai in the 
sorest trials God often makes the sweet- 

st discoveries of himself. T L'nlo 

thy seed mil 1 give Ihw land. The 
Most High unfolds his counsels and 

roraises groduallyi rewarding one de- 
gree of faiih wiih such tniiniaiions of 
nercy as will beget another. He at 
first signified his purpose of merely 

hewing to Abraham a distant land in 

peaksofgiringitjbutnolimmeciialely 
himself, but to his seed] doubdess 
for a fiirther (rial of his faiih. This 
promise is still farther amplified in a 

subsequent chapter, eh. 15. IF And 

thife builded he an altar, Slc. As an 
evidence and a pleoge of the grateful 
and adoring sentiments to which the 
divine appearance had given nse. 
There was something in the nature or 
circumstances of the manifesttition that 
exercised a amBtraining paicer upon 
his pious feelings, aud prompted him, 
by some outward testimonial, to evince 
his sense of the fFivoor conferred. The 
essence of religion undoubtedly has its 
seat in the affections; its primary Influ- 
ence, its throne, its conquests, are em- 
phaticelly there; but its le^tim ate fruits 
will invariably shew theniselves in out- 
ward acta of worship. We, ne wpll as 
Abraham, may cherish a gra ¥ful in- 
ward sense of the mercies of heaven, 
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h And he removed from ihence 
unto a niountai'i on the east of 
Betit-el, and pitched liis lent haiy- 
ing Beih-el on the west, and Hai 

but his esaniple should leach ua the 
propriBly of uddiiif suitable estenitti 
indicotions of tho v.dwa which we en- 
le^^aln. On eonipsring this incident 
with Uia evsniB relaled in the eum- 
menoement of thp previous chapter, w« 
preciive a sinking contrast hetween 
:he ciinilur-t of the man of the world, 
and that of tho Lord's servanla. The 
former no sooner lind a fruitful pliun, 
than they embark in building a city 
and a tower lo oMpeiiaie dieir ame. 
The first corn*-', of the latter is to 
raise an allar to God, It Was thus 
Ihat 'he new world was eonaecraled 
by Noah, and now the laud of promise 
by Abraham. But there was atill more 
. in this act of the patriarch. The rear- 
ing an altar ii. Ilia land was in feet a 
form of taKing possession of it on tlie 
ground of a rifiht secured to the exet- 
ciss of his faith, and on ihe same au- 
thority the Christian, in spile of all op- 
posing conHderalions from enemies 
wilhoul and within, assures hhnself of 
a title to the heavenly Canaan— It 
may be remarked, that from the cu'- 
cumslance of this bi^ng the first place 
where Abraham erected an altar after 

have acquired Bubseqoenlly a peculiar 
saiiclily and perhaps became an eslab- 
tiskcd seal of worship, after iho laiael- 
iles had conquered Canaan ; for hero il 
is plain the sanctuary stood in the 
time of Joshua (See Note on Josh. 24. 
1, 25, 26)1 and that it continued to be 
a distinguished spot for some ages af- 
terwards, the incidents mentioned Judg. 
9. S, put beyond a question. 

8. R€movedfromlkem:6unloaminin- 
tnin. Heb. mnn, properly ™™7i(a™- 
UKiTilt, towards the n — ■ — 
dislricit not to an 



CHAPTER Xn. 



le panieular 



le east ; and there he bnilded 
liarunioilieLono,ani3 Pcall- 
ed upon the name ol' the Loud. 



Not 



1 Gen. 1 



H HamKg Sclh 

Hai on Ihe east. Called Heiliel by an- 
ticipation; the place being first so nam- 
ed by Jacob on his journey from Beer- 
sheba to Haran, iis name having berin 
previously Luz. This prolcpiicol mods 
of speaking is very common hi the 
Scriptures, and ia of the same nature 
Willi ihe usage we have adopted In this 
part of our notes of calling iha patriarch 

ham inslend of jlftram, which last was 
properly his name at this time. Btik- 
d liieridly means 'house of God.' It 
iocs not oppenr that any town was 
sver built on the precise spot to which 
Jacob gave tiiis name ; bul the appel- 
lation was afterwards transferred to the 
adjacent city of Luz, which thus be- 
came the historical Bethel. Modem 
researches have not been able clearly to 
identify the sile of this ancient city, but 
there is a romcd village and monastery 
about eighteen miles, south of Naploua 
or Shecliem, and north of Jerusalem, 
which is generally supposed lo mdicata 
very nearly the spot. Hai or Ai was 
two or throe mUeseaat of BeJhel, ibe 
capture and destruciion of which occu- 
pies a promment place in the history of 
the conquest of Canaan under Joshua, 
but no vestige remains of it at the 
preseul day.— Instead of ' on the west,' 
the Heb. has o-iQ sea-ward, from the 
fact that the Mediterranean sea consQ- 
luled the western boundary of Canaan. 
So also Gen. 28. 14. Ex. 10. 19.-26. 
23. Eaek. 4a 1, 2, el inf. Inhkeman- 
ner, ' ihe desert' is used for llie south 
Pa. 75. 6, ' For promolion comeih 
ntither from the e 



■r from 



fi (Heb. 



tlie deserl).' IT There he buclded 
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9 And Abram journeyed, i gc 
mg on aiill toward the south. 

10 I And there was ' a favnin 
in the land: aod Abram 'wen 



on aUar, and called upon tlie name 
of Ihe Lard, According, it would 
seem, to his constitnt pruclice whereso- 
ever he aojoumed. ' Wherever he hud 
a tent, God had an aitar, and an altar 
Banctified by prayer.' Hatnj. He 
erected hia own altar that he might not 
pBTlicipale with idulaters in the wor- 
ship offered upon theirs, and it is not 
impi-obable tlial bis sicadrast singular- 
ity in this respect draw upon him thi; 
ill will, if not the persecution, at hia 
heathen neighhours. Men will usually 
brook any thing mora easily thati a 
slight cast upon iheir rehgion, and yet 
the worship of Abraham was a stand- 
ing rebuke of theirs. It is plain from 
the inspired narrative that IhcCaiiaan- 
ilea were a proud, fiercB, and vindictive 
people, and it was perhaps owing to 
the cause now mentioned that the pa- 
triarch was cbliged to make such fre- 
quent removals. But like every other 
good man be chose to put his life in 
peril rallier than deny his God or for- 
sake his service. Ha was now travel- 
person of mora than ordinary distinc- 
tion, for we hear shortly after of hia 
having ' three hundred and eighteen 
lrainedBervants,boni in his own house;' 
and he was passing throogh a country, 
the inhabtlania of which were idolaters. 
How instructive then must have been 
the example thus held forth by the fa- 
ther of Ihe faithful. Wherever he etop- 
ped, though it were but fora night, there 
he was seeOiUnawed by the opposition, 
unmoved by the ridicule, of the idola- 
ters around him, building bis tempo- 
rary altar, assembUng bis family and 
bii household, and together offering 
thtir wciifices as types of the great 



down into E^ypt to sojourn there , 



atonement, and toaetlier worshipping 
the true andonly .l.hovah. ThusAbra 
ham acted tbel'arl of a patriarchal mia- 
sionary, and thua every part of the earth 
through which he passed [ossesscd the 
edifying opportunity of beholding the 
worship of the true God in its purity, anu 
of viewing those sacrifices which were 
appointed In ke«p up a perpetual i 
mcmbrance of the 'La ~ 
the foundation of the world.'— By hia 
' calling upon the name of the Lord' ia 
meant in general his performing the 
variouH duties of sacred worship. Than 
this embraced the ofFering of aaorificeB. 
as well as the payiitg of thanks, ia 
altogether probuhle, though not so ex- 
pressly mentioned. Coinp. Gen. 8. 20. 
But certain it is, that the whole system 
of the divinely prescribed worship from 









le fall, » 






recognition of an atoning saotiBca to lia 
afterwards offered, and the more ilis- 
tinelly the religious services of the on- 
cient believers avowed this fact, the 
more Bceeptoble they must have been 
in the eyes of Jehovah. 

9. And, Abram journeyed, going on 
stiU loward the south. Heb, "^lin 50^ 
■SfOn broke up going and irtoAinR up , 
that is, advancing forwards by degrees ; 
now removing to one point and now 
to another, according to the no made 
custom, but on the whole moviiig on 
towards the south. The alluaion ii 
plain to the habits of those who d«tll 
in touts, and as dwelling in tjnts is op- 
posed to dwelling in houses, I Ciiron, 
17. 1, 6, and implies that unsettled 
migratory kind of life which the apos- 
tle I Cor. 4. U, calls Brn"'V"™'' ""-Z"^'-*- 
we see with how much propriety h» 
represents Abraham aa ' sojourning is 
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CHAPTER XII. 



r, I know that 



the !snd of promiae, as in 3 strange 
couniry, dmcUing in lahemiKlfs (tenia) 
witti lETBel and Jacob.' In the pres- 
ent sento of 8i>cietr the people of God 
sra in a great mfssure exempted from 
euch a necessity and made to poa 
quiet and permanent abodes, but 
mansions below are still sufficiently 

Clitislinns, all our removes are rapidl)' 
conducting us, 
10. ATid tk, 
land. Another trial of bis faith the 
patriarch is herecaltt^d to encounter. A 
famine arisea in the very land of prom- 
laeand ofplenl;. In the fertile plains 
of Chaldea he had doubtless been a 
atraOgHr to want, and his large estab- 
h'shiiiKnl in Haran, makes it probable, 
that no difficulty of aubsistence was 
(here experienced. But now he ia 
made lo 'ladt and sutler hunger,' and 
by beuiK constrained to leave the land 
of hia sojouming, undergoes the hard- 
ship of a double eirile. ' He wen t down 
intu Egypt,' a couniry lying relatively 
soinewlial loaer than Canaan, and the 
fertility of Which, owing to the annual 
overtlow of the Nile, seems to have en- 
titled h, iVotn the very earliest periods, 
o be considered as the granary of 



irid. Bii t even here hie li 



ti holds 



I assurance of final- 
ly posspsauig the promised inheritance. 
He Dtan-Jesta nc regret at having fbrsa- 
ksD the land of his nativity nor anydis- 
posiaon to return thither, though now 
*lf he hid been mindful of that country 
ftom whence he lameout, he might have 
hai cpportunity to have relumed.' But 



13 Therefore it shall come to 
pass, when the Egypiians shall 
see thee, thai they shall say, This 
ishis wife: atid ihey "will kill 
me, but they will save ihee alive. 



instead of evincing the spirit of his un- 
believing descendants in the times of 
Moses, and saying, 'Would God we 
had remained at Haran, if not in Ur) 
surely this is a land that eateth up the 
inhabitants thereof,' he merely goes (O 
Egypt as a place oflemparary sojoant- 
ing, with the firm purpose of returning 
■ igor of the famine should 
abate. In (he midst of ail our changes 
and bufTeiings in this world we should 
ull retain our hold upon ihe promise of 
belter and an eternal inheritance. 
11. 1 /mow thai ihiru an a Jair mo- 
lan (0 lock upon. Heb, nsia RBI . 
lir of aspect. The original implies 
jrness of complexion, and one there- 
ire iiliely to attract the attention of 
le darker coloured Egyptians. Though 
Sarah was now probably upwards of 
^e(, considering the longevity 
list health of tlie patriarchs, she 
Jlill retain her personal altrac- 
>peeially as she had aa yet ex- 
perienced none of the effects of mater- 
ty in weakening their force. 
IZ Thaj wUt kill me but they will 
velhet alive. Whether (he apprehen- 
sion here expressed was grounded upon 
re than a knowledge of 
the gencralevil promptings of our cor- 
rnpt nature, particularly in a lal state 
society, is uncertain. This alone 
would doub^ess form a sufficient war- 
his fears, and (he result shews 
that (hey were well founded. Still lie 
might have had special reaaans for such 
mticipalion arising from the known 
racter and habits of the people, of 
ch we are ignorant. The opinion 
by him gVes the Egyptians 
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13 * Say, I pray thee, ihou 
my sisier: that it may be \ 
with me for thy sake; ami my 
soul shall lire because ol thee. 
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14 TT And il came lo pass, thai 



■gyp'i the Egyptians ' beheld the 
■Oman that she was vcr/ fjwr. 



credit for being; less Bcrapulous aboul 
murder than adullerf; which shews 
tiieir disiorted views of right and 
wrpigi and the fearful influence that 
vnlialloued passiocis exeit upon our 
moral judgments. 

13. f^ ly, J fray thet, IJiou art m-y sis- 
ttr. Htb. »3 1-ias say, now ! where 
ihe ortgiUBl term for ' now' has ihii im- 
potl, hoi of timet bntof rtguest anden- 
trealy, as right); rendered in our ver- 
sion. It is often used in English in an 
equivalent sense Here was obviously 
a fidure, on the pan of Abraham, in 
the very point in which he might have 

have remained steadfast. She was i 
d'i'il his step-sister, the daughter of his 
failier, but not ihe daughter of his 
tnolher, Gen. 20. 12. This, iheiefere, 
though a truth in terms, has generally 
been consiJered as a moral untruth ; 
because it whs ijtlended to convey the 
impression that Sarah was nolhing 
raarc than a sister lo him ; and if the 
essence of a falsehood con^sts in the 
ne, it is contended thai 



Bland that he wished lo go wiih ihe 
children of Israel but three duys' jour- 
ney mto the wilderness to saciilice, Ex. 
3. 18, and David certainly misledAchiah 
'hich he 









1. 39. 1— 






e his I 
ually denying her lo be his wife, 
and so was tantamount to a dhect 
falsehood. But it must be admitled 
that there ia an important difference be- 
tween uttering a lie and concealing a 
irnth, or a part of the truth, and as 
Abraham himself rested the defence of 
his conduct on this dislinclion, Gen 20. 
11—13, it is right that be should have 
the benefit of whalever validity may 
belong lo the plea. Thai modes of 
speech giving but a partiid view of Ihe 
irulh were often blamelessly adopted 
by good men in the Scriptures is indu- 
bitable. Moses lad Pharaoh to under- 



In like manner Paul told bi 
of the truth, Acts, 23. 6. when he cried 
out in (he assembly, ' Men and brelh- 
tcii, I am a Pharise':', (he son of a 
Pharisee ; of the hop? and resurreclior. 
of the dead I am CjJled in question.' 
Yet no fault is found with him for adopt- 
ing this acrohe of pdioy. In the case of 
Abraham it should be considered also 
that he looked upon himself as ihe de- 
posilary of a flilure seed in which all 
the families of the earih should be 
bhissed. The preservation of his life 
)uld of cou.ise seem to him essential 
the perfunnancB of thepromise, and 
we can easily see that a peculiar Bolici- 
ude in regard to i! would in such circum- 
itances be natural, and one to which 
lis faith itself would give rise. Soma 
allowance may doubtless be made foT 
■■ score. Still hi* con- 
be approved, and when 
he adopts an expedien 



ir of his 



direclly to rob 11 

of the protection which her r< 

a husband threw around it, we 
behold a foliering in the faith of a 
strong believer and an sfiectinginslanct 
of hnman infirmity. He would have 
acted far more wisely, as well as mure 

thily of hia character, had he 
the whole truth without disguise, 
committing the disposal of the aifait 
enrirely lo the providence of God, rely- 
ing on hia promises, and cmfidenl o! 
his proteclion. He was aulhoriied ts 
believe that he would in fonte wa ; in 
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terpose for his deliverance from the 
threatened peril, but failing in this, he 
had recourse 10 n carnal policy which 
taught him, as eiinilst conduct always 
will those who practiaeit, that ihereiHa 
'fear of man which bringeth a snare.' 
The simple, straight-forward, honest 
course of truth, candour, and pious de- 
pendence on Gad is always safest and 
best. However Blrongly templed tora- 
Eort 10 the stratagems of fleshly wisdom 
to extricate ourselves from difficulty, it 
IS better to hold fast our integrity, and 
taking ' Jehonah-Jirth' (the Lord will 
provide) for our motlo, cast ourselves 
implicitly upon his guidance for direc- 
tion. ? My sml akaU live because qf 

One. Heb. ^IDSJ naphshi. Aa the 
original term for ' soul' is often used 
for the perscm, the phrase is evidently 
equivalent to, 'I shall live, or my life 
11 be spared, because of thee.' 



like m 



it the ai 



ie(se 



•a Judg 16. 30) when a person 

IS. The princes also of PkiiTOeh saw 
her. The leading men about his court -, 
officers and dignitaries attending upon 
his person and occasionally despatch- 
ed upon businesB over the provinces. 
'Pharaoh' is not aproper name, but 
a title applied, like Ctesar among the 
Romans, or Czar among the mod- 
ern Rusfdans, to the kings of Egypt, 
[ndesd if we may believe Joaephua its 
IruB-import is thai of kin/^. II is ap- 
plied in the Scripiuree to at least eight 
di'Terent individuals who filled the 
' throne of Egypt, Gen. 12. 15.— 28. 36. 
Ex. I. 8,19. 1 Kings, 11. 19~21.-!6. 
24, 2 Kings, 23. 29, 30. Jer. 44. 30. 
IF And corantended her before Pha- 
raoh. Shevfing in this the spirit of true 
courtiers and sycophants, a class of 
men who in all ages have been notori- 



o Pharaoh's house 



ous for ministfring to the unhallowed 
passions of their royal mrsters. Para- 
site and pander are naarly eqiiivalenl 
tertuB, and to what an extent cumip 
tion in this respect has reigned in liio 
courts of kings from the moat ancient 
times to the present, tlie day of final 

disclosure can alone reveal. It And 

Ihe vioman. was la/ien into Pharaoh'a 
house. The inienlion of the Egyptian 

mistaken j but whether it was at once 
carried into execution may admit of 
doubt. Judging solely from the pur- 
port of the narrative, we should per- 
haps infer that it viras. But is he seenia 
to have designed, in a formal way, to 
make Sarah his wife, and as eastern 
usage prescribed certain ceremonies 
and puiificationspteparalory losuehan 
event, which required considerable lime, 
it is not unlikely that it wna in this in- 
terval that ' the Lord plagued Pharaon 
and his house with great plagues;' so 
that she might have been reatored be- 
fore being fully received as an inmate 
of the harem. Tliis opinion is cniifirm- 
ed by a comparison of the present w;th 
the inradent recorded in a subseijuent 
chapter. When a similar train of cir- 
cumstances. Gen. 20. 2— IS, hid pni 
her in the power of Abimelech, king of 
Gerar, we are expressly informed that 
God interposed for tha protection of her 
person, and restored her intact to her 
husband. But why should a first in- 
dignity have been permitted when a 
second was prevented? Were not the 
views of Pharaoh as honorableas those 
of Abimelech? And was not Abra- 
ham's dissimulation deserving of as se- 
vere a punishment on his seen iid ofii^nco 
as on the first? On the whole we can- 
not but conclude, thai though Sarah 
seems to have remaLied some time in 
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■entreated Abra 



16 And :ie 

well for her - 

iheep, and oxen, and he- 

len-servanis, and maid-ser 
and she-asses, and camels 






rincu «u^.^... 17 And the Li 
and he had Pharaoh and his hcui,^ .,j„. j;.^, 
plagues because of Satai, Abrara 



(he house of Pharnoh, yet she was 
kindly make the object of ft watchful 
Providence, and that Abraham waa re- 
buked by no other cause of grief than a 
temporary aeparatiou from ihe partner 
of hie boBom.— The following remarks 
BB to Eastern usage in respect to eimi- 
lar oases of abduction are worthy of 
notice. 'Of course Abraham 



ba> 



party 






; and yet it does not appear 
that the king intended to act, or was 
considered to act, oppressively in tailing 
away a man's sister without thinking 
his consent necossary. The passage 
ts illustrated by the privilege which 
royal personages still exercise in Per- 
sia and other countries of the East, of 
ciaiming for their harem the unmarried 
sister or daughter of any of their sub- 
jects. This exerdse of authority is 
rarely, if ever, questioned or redsled, 
however repugnant it may be to the 
father or brother : he may regret, as an 
inevitable miefortnne, that his relative 
ever attracted the royal notice, but 
since it has happened, he does not bea- 
iiate to admit the tight which royalty 
possesses. When Abimelech, king of 

wards Sarah, taking her away from 
her supposed brother, Gen. 20. 2, it is 
admitted that he did so 'in the integrity 
of his heart and innocency of his Jiands,' 
which allows his right to act as he did, 
if Sarah had been no more than Abra- 
ham's sister.' Picicrioi Bible. 

8. B^ntTCated Jbram -wdt for htr 
cake. Heb. 2-iB''n la-QI*b lUL good 



•.oAbm 



■' 'XC'''"" 



IS of ri 



iscd meU. 



P1.S.B3 
iih greai 



riched him with gifts. These motks of 
his kindness are more particularly ex- 
pressed in what follows, where the ad- 



severally spedfied. The word 
less convey the idea of a somewhat pro- 
tracted residence and a gradual accea- 
Mon to his property and his household 
establishment. But whatever acts o( 
munificence were exhibited towards 
Abraham, they could not compensate 
him for the privation he suffered, nor 
prevent tiie interval from seeming to 
him long, dreary, and afflictive. The 
companion of his youth and of his age, 
of his journeyings and his perils, was 
torn from his arms, and how worthless 
in his ^ght must have been all the 
favours which were heaped upon him 
with a view to reconcile him to his loss, 
or win his consent to parting with her 
for ever! Shall We not suppose thai 
in this trying period he was brought 
seriously and penitently to reflect npon 
his prevarication, and that in ansitet 
to his prayers a door was open^^d foi 
the deliverance unharmed of his belov- 
ed wife 1 

17. And Iht Lord phgurd Pharach 
and his house wUhgrealpltgius. Hei). 
O-'ina D''yJ3 great lirokes or blo-j,s. 
What these plagues were, or how ['ha 
raob iearnei thai they were sent ui eon- 
sequence of hie intended conduct in rela- 
tion to Surah, we arenot informed. The 
Egyptians, it appears, thought highlyof 
the sanctity of the marriage connection, 
for as soon as ho ascertained who Sa- 
rah was, he restored her to her husband 
and dismissed them both with kind- 
ness. Indeed according to the atoiid- 
ard then acknowbJged his coudjct 
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18 AndPharaoh. 
and said, • What 
thou hast done un 
didit thoa not tell m' 
(hjr wife ? 

LG Why saidst thou, She 
sny sister? so 1 might iiave taki 



ailed Abram, 
ia this Chat 
o me? why 
that she 



tniojghoat was just nnd honourable. 
We may therefore perhaps conciudf 
that the plagues intlieted were not any 
severe visitations intended as a punish- 
ment, but something merely dcaigned 
lo Icadt hini, aa the Hebrew indicates, 
a-id IhiiB restrain him from the wrong 
wlueh he was unknowingly about la 
commit. But whatever else is la be 
mferred from it, the inddent teaches us 
how sohcitouely the Lord watches over 
the welfare of his people, and ibal how- 
ever poor, mean, weak, or canlempti- 
blein iheeyea of the world, — they 
are still precious in his eyes, and that 
in their defence he will array himself 
as an enemy against kings and princes. 
The wards of the Psalmist, Ps. lOS. 13 
— 14, in allusion to this very period of 
the sacred hialory, seal the truth of this 
remark: 'Wlien therewere but a few 
men in number ; when they went from 
one nation to another, from one king- 
dom to another people; he suffered no 
man to do them wrong, yea, be reprov- 
ed kings for theirsake; saymg, Touch 
not mine anomted, and do my proph- 

IB. And Pharaoh called Abram, and 
taxil, What is ikia thai Ihoa hast done 
unto me? 'God had reproved Pha- 
raoh, and now Pharaoh reproves Abra- 
ham. It is a sad thing that saints 
should do that, for which they should 
justly fell under the reproof of the 
wicked.' TYopp. 

19. Why saidat thou. She is my sis- 
ler? sol might have tatm her to me 
b> vnfe. That is, so as to render her 
isble to be taken by me to wile. Your 



her to rae to wlft : now tnerefote 
behold thy wife, lake her, and go 
thy way. 

20 ■» And Pharaoh commanded 

A all that he had.' 



5 cateulaied to lead n 



The 



.1 np«- 



dered by Onkeloa and tiie Sytiac, in 
(he absolute form, 'and I have Inken,' 
but upnn weighing more exactly the 
force of the particLe 1, and the purport 
of the connected future tense, in which 
ibe verb is here found, \l\e -potential or 
oontingsnt sense appears the most 
probable. This sense is accordingly 
adopted by the Vulgate, and from 
thence has passed into moat modern 
■ry nearly ur 



veying the 



that 



Pharaoh did not actually cons 
his intended nupiials with Sarah. 

20. Atid Pharaoh commanded kit 
men conceminfr him. Heb. IJiT 
B''lDiN commanded men I L e. certain 
men ; Eome portion of his subjects. 
The ensuing clause, ' and ibey sent 
bim away,' may also be rendered as it 
is in ibe Greek, ' Ikat they should send 
him away,' though the former is rath- 
er more consonant with the sense indi- 
cated by iheHebrewaccents. Thcori- 
pnal terra (iniiD"' yeshall/Jai) is often 
used fbr that kind of sending or con- 
veying away which ia marked by pisju- 
liar tokens of honour and respect, aa 
when a guest ia accompanied at bis 
departure to some distance by bis host 
and a parly of friends. The corres- 
ponding Greek term ei'i'^popis^pro^oi has 
distinctly this sense, and so also haa 
the Chaldee word employed by Onke- 
los in this passage. In the N. T. tli£ 
equivalent term (Tpoirrpi™) is usually 
rendered to bring foncaTd on a jour- 
n<v, which ivaa considered a token of 
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Christian hospitality and kindneaa, 
Acts, IB. 3. 3 Jolin, 6. et al. 

REHiBKB.— The call of Abraham 
and his suhaequent history in the fore- 
going chapter ia ausceptiblaof sliii far- 
ther admonition to us than we have 
yet deduced from it. Doubtless wo 
must eiercise a sober judgment in de- 
termining hmnfar we era to follow the 
patiiarchs, prophets, and apostles, for 
riiere were many ihinga in their con- 
duct which were peculiar to (heir alna- 
tion and droumatanees. Bui we can 
never materially err if we aiteniJ to the 
spirtiof their actions, as herein they 
were patterns to ua, and aa far aa re- 
lates to this, we are to be ' followers of 
thcrn who through faith and patience 
now inherit the promiees.' We are bid- 
den particularly to 'walk in the steps 
of our father Abrahom," one of the 
most remarkable of which is that above 
considered, and in reapeet to which we 
may observe, 

(1.) Thai a similar command is vir- 
biatl'j gi.vea to us. We are not indeed 

ions; but to withdraw our affections 
from earthly things and fix them upon 
ibin^B above, we are called. The world 
around ua liea m wickedness, and we 
are forbidden to be of the world, any 
more than Christ himself was of the 
world. We are not to love it, or the 
things that are in it. We are not to be 
conformed to it, or to seek its friend- 
shin. We are rather to come out from 
it, and to be crucified to it. We are to 
regard it as a wilderness through which 
we are passing to our Father's houee, 
and in our passage through it to con- 
sider ourselves as strangers and pil- 



looking Siirvi 



irjou 






what 



be the weather, or whatever the 
road. Thus are we to fulfil our pu- 
ige to the heavenly Canaan in 
ime spiiit aa did Abraham to the 
earthly. 

; Similar tnduccmsnts alao are of 
fered to us. Abraham waa to be a bUi- 
to himseif and a blessing to oiA- 
In reapeet to temporal thingshe 
ilessed in a very signal manner to 
the latest hour of his life. He was 
loaded also will) spiritual and eternal 
benefits, being justified and accounted 
' ;hleous before Ood, and beme> exalt- 
after dealh to the highest sea. in his 
Father's house. He was also it o'es- 
to many! for his children and 
household were governed by him in a 
way most conducive to their hiist in- 
terests. The people among whom ha 
sojourned could not but be edified by 
nstrucliona and conduct. And to 
day the whole of his hfe afTorde a 
stimulus to the church to serve God 
after his example. In like manner ev- 
ery one who, for Christ's sake, will 
renounce the world, shall be Messed. 
He may not possess opulence and 
honour; but ' the little he may possess 
shall be better to him than all Ihe rich- 
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If w 



«iih g< 



shall be truly blesj 
a late least enviah 
apprehension ; see 

truly blessed. H 
and acceptance w 
shall experience t 
tifying infliienceF 
He shai; have jo 
'which the Strang 
I with.' But this 



sole ourselves wilh the thought that it ' 

IB the appointed way, and that every atep • 

still brings ua nearer home. Nothing i 

good ie 19 ilelajg pi ) nothing evil to 1 
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CHAPTER 2Lm. 



ao? 



happineM of Ihose connected wilh 
liini ( View him in the church or in 
the slale; wlial blessings does he com- 
municate by ihe light of his example! 
what evils dwa he overt by his prevail- 
ing iuleruessiotis I Suppose him wbe 
instrumental to the snlvation of but a 
single soul j the whole world is not to 
be weighed in the balance wilh the good 
ho has done. Nor is il that individual 
soul only that shall acknowledge him 
as its benefactor ; for all the good that 
sliali accrue through the medium of that 
snul to the remotest posterity, shall be 
uaced up 10 him as its aulhor; and 
shall occa»on ihanhsgiviag to God on 
his behalf to all eternity. Let theaein- 
ducements be duly weighed, and how 
light will (he vani^es of this world ap- 
pear In comparison of ihem. — But 

(3.) The narrative in the foregoing 
ehapler Sffbrds another of the speci- 
iiiens, so often occurring in the Scrip- 
tures, of the fidelily with which ihe sa- 
cred writers have spoken of the fiiults 
of good men. They neither esteniiale 
the feilinga nor emblazon the virtues of 
(heir heroes. While we would careful- 
ly avoid, in our construction of the 
writer's meaning, any unjust or gratu- 
itous imputations, at the same lime we 
would not slur over or soften away the 
really exceptionable points of thar con- 



tariy limes, and in those Eastern coun- 
tries, and one not implying aquivooa- 
don, yet il is far more in accordance 
with the spirit of truth to acknowledge 
^^ol this, like the aubtilty of jacob, 
and the denial of Peter, was a positive 
sin, uryustifiahle by any sound reason' 
ing, yel snsci^libla of pardon, and as 
the event here proved, actually pardon- 
ed, by the infinite mercy of God. He 
ir is wno alone hears the secret Hgh, 
anri watches tlie silent tear, and accepta 
the heuitlelt contiilion of which human 



biographers must be for eve; ignoiant, 
and which yet form a large part of the 

soul and a forgiving Gud. The world 
may remember with unkindly triumph 
the mournful lapses of the pious, bi,l 
He, 'for his own name's sake, passes 
by theu- transgressions and w" 
reiiiembGr ihdr sins.' Il is not 
sary thai the rtpenlaiKe should in al 
cases be recorded even by the pen o 
inspiration ; bul it is necessary, in vii 
dicarion of the truih of God, that li 
tins even of the holiest should noi I 
suppressed, since they lend more ful 
to estabhsh, by the conduct, even 
the best of men, the doctrine of ihe 
umverBol corruption of the rao 
■ there is none that doelh good, n 

father of the faithful him- 



self; I 



e hav 



iw too closely ot 
copy too minutely, even the liord Josiia 
Christ, for ha alone was 
less, undefiled, and separi 

CHAPTER XIII. 
What renders Scrip Hire history in 
general, and thai of the patriarch Abra- 
ham in particular, useful and mslrue- 
tive ia, ihe exiiibilion of private life It 
affords ua, and the lessons of wiedoir 
and worth taught by it to oTdlnary 
men. Opportunities of performing 
splendid actions or displaying heroic 
virtue are accorded but to a few, and 
and thai bul seldom in ihe course ol 
one's hfe. But occasions to practise 
generosity, justice, mercy, und moder- 
ation i to speak truth and show kind- 
ness i to melt with pity and glow with 
affection ; to forbear and w furgive, are 
administered to us at every alep as we 
move through tfie w 






lian the : 



of gratifying 
hunger and thirst When iherefon 
behold men of like passions with 
uelvee, placed in situaiions eiactly 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
1 ND Ahram went up oi 
Ci. Egypt, he, and his wife, and 



all tlial he had, and Lot with bim. 
■ into (he south. 

2 ''And Abram icas very rich 
in cattle, ia silver, and in goid. 



ir to 01 



n, practising vi 



-.3 wilh- 



;rmg a 



and dixposiiion which 
ml; exemplify, the nt 
Ftaughl to us with h lii 
nl flci'flcaiimi than if it brought before 
IIS Bc I ors and scenes entirely ODtofoui 
Jevul and beyutid (be range of our ex- 
perspnee. These remarks spply in all 
their lorce lu that portkinof Abrahnm's 
hielory contained in the present chap- 
ter. The poinla of inferest which we 
have hitherto considered in his evemfut 
life have been chiefly those which re- 
lated to his belief in, his dependence 
MIKin, and his oliedience to, the God 
who had calliid him out of darkness 
into 1u>bi. The incident we are now 
approaching is one that wilt preaenl 
'le details of domestic life, 



2. And Abram inaa very rich, &c. 
Heb. ma 13D exceedingly heary. Gr. 
irXovoro! i^^o tery ridi. Ch»l. 'Very 
potent.' The original word is applied 
in Scripture not only to the weight of 
a burden, 1 Kings \i.i ; lo the weigbi 
ofglriry, 2Cor. 4. 17; lo the wei^ft; ol 
B multitude of people, 2 Kings 6. 14 ; 
but also to all manner of riches. Sue 
note on Gen, 31. 1. He had gonedowti 
to Egypt poor, and now returned rich. 
The same was the case with his de- 
scendants, the Istaelites, afterwards. 
This was the indpient fulfilment of the 
promise, ch. 12. 3, 'And 1 wilt hless 
thee;' for the blessing of Ciod maiieth 



icb It SI 



uldb< 



arked, h 



n the c< 






fe we shall have an 
opponnni'v of observing how far his 
iaSy conduct was in unison with that 
higher chumctcr with which the wri- 

Bappy would ii be for the Chrisiian 
world could its professors of all raiika 
ai>d In all ages bear the scrutiny and 
come forth from it so unimpeachably 
SB the father of the faithful. 

1. bila the S'julh Heb. main to- 
words the south. That ia, not towards 
the south of I'^ypt, which would have 
broughi hiin lo tithlupia, but towards 
(he9ou(h«m [larlofCanaai), which lay 
northeast of Knypt. The Gr. has sis 
Tilt caipon la Ms ilessrl, which is equiv- 
dIkiii. as Judea »gs bounded on the 
south hy ihe desert region of tdumta. 
This iiari of the land is elsewhere dis- 
jnctly called the South and the Suulh 
Country, Josh. 10. 40.-11. 16. 



epiihets neb' or 'wealthy 
merely relative, and may have a 
d llerent import when applied tc 
sheikh or emtr, 
Abraham was from what it beai 
modern European 



The 1 



fierican ap- 
landaid of 
wealth among the heads of the Arab 
iiibes which claim to be descended from 
1, and still wander in or near 
the regions traversed by the patriarch, 
may aid us in fottning an esiimatc of 
the property which is said to have 
lade Abraham 'very rich.' Thett 
'ealih is for the most part the same 
3 was his. Few indeed are rich is 
^Wer and gold ;' but many are very 
ch in cattle, and in the same kinds of 
tttle which are assigned to Abraham 
1 v. 16 of the preceding chapter. The 
number of the patriarch's cattle is not 
given; but in con^brlng the number 
which mtdies an Arab rich, we niay 
idea of the amount of his 
. BucSihardt, aftcrremark- 
ing that the property of an Arab con- 
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CHAPTER XUl. 



neys 'from Ihe south eve 
Belh-el, unto the place wliei 
tent had beeo at the begin: 
between Belh-el and Hai; 



EJ3ts almost wholly in horses and cam- 
els, though Bomo irihes inaleod ofltese 
bave extensive flacks of Blieep and 
goals, proceeda to aay, that ' no family 
call exist without one camel at least; 
a man who has but two is sdinowl- 
edged poorj thirty or forty place a man 
•a easy circumstances i and he who 
possesses EOJtty is rich.' In the richer 
tribes a father of a family is said to be 
poor with less than forty camels ; and 
the usual stock oCa family is front one 
lo two hundred. Although some fam- 
ilies pride themselves on having only 
camels, there is no tribe wholly desti- 
tute of sheep or goals. On tho whole, 
it seems that the properly of these 
Arab shdlths, whose wealth is rumour- 
ed far and wide in the East, is in most 
casiis very moderate when estimated by 
European standards of value — a re- 
mark useful to be remembered when 
riehes in cattle are mentioned indefi- 
nitely in the Old Testament. Admit- 
ting however, that Abraham's wealth 
approiimaled somewhat nearly to that 
of Job, ch. 1. 3, the statement thus 
given fortunately enables us to see the 
amount of properly which constituted 
wealth in the piimitive times. On this 
the editor of the Pictorial Bible, to 
whom we are indebted for the principal 
deluils in this note, remarks, that the 
property assigned to Job in cattle is 
immense, and as wo ate accustomed to 
estimate such possessions in money, it 

in money of the cattle there enumera- 
ted. I'rom all the information we pos- 
eess. we should say that the average 

M betw»;n thirty and forty thousand 



4 Unlo the " piaee of the altar, 
which he had made there at iiie 
first: and there Abratn ■ callei! 
on the name of the Loud, 






L S12{I,CI( 






«160,000), Allowing a deduction of or 
third of this amount for ihedifTerencB 
between Job's property and Abraham's, 
it would still leave the latler a rich man, 
according to our own higher csli- 
•s of wealth. The 'sdver and 
gold' which he possessed in addition to 
attle, no doubt arose from lbs 
source which supplies the con- 
nees of life lo the existing noma- 
dic tribes ; namely, the sale of animals 
for slaughter, and of butter, cheese, 
and wool lo the townspeople. He 
ould naturally accumulate much prop- 
ty in Egypt, (he inhabilaDts of ivliich 
upended chiefly upon the pastoral 
people who abode in or near their 
country. The Egyptians ihomselvea 
hated pastoral pursuits. See Note on 
Gen. 46. 34. 
3, 4. Went on his joamcys. Hdj. 
'SDQi lb'' iBsrit according lo his re- 
otings, or breakings-up i I e. eitho ■ 
proccpjiing slowly from place to place, 
ngand availing himself of pastU' 
n the way ; ot, pursuing llie same 
and occupying the same starions 
that he had on bis journey down lo 
Kgypt. Il is in the latter sense that 
the phrase is rendered by tiie Sepiua- 

ginl and the Vulgate. IT To IleOi^ei, 

till place v^ere kin laii hod been at 
Ihe befnnning, &c. That is, before lie 
it down to Sgypt. From the man- 
in which ' the place of the altar' is 
itianed, it would seem that this was 

the spot. With his heart eel, not upon 
bis earthly possessions, but upon bis 
heavenly inheritance, he measured hia 
to the place whore he might ' com- 
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5 f And Lot also, which went I to bear them, that they migh' 
rvith Ahram, had flocks, and dwell together: for their sub- 
r.eids, and tenia. stance was great, so thai they 

S And f the land was not able could not dwell together. 



pass Goil's allar,' and renew those de- 
lightful experiences which sliU dwt 
iHJon hia memory. It is well known ' 

>->«iE. Biter B long uli^encs, the scenes 

hcod and youth. Tlis eight of ths 
well'remeinbeted placea and objects 
ntlla up a thousand Inteteslmg aaeo> 
•^tioiia, and our past esislence seems 
'^ •* lime to be renewed lo us. But t( 
»«i pioua hwirt how much mora d& 
- -^iful and exhilarating is the view o 
emnea where we have experienced stri- 
king instances of providen^al kind' 
nees, where we have received tokens of 
the divine favour, where we have h 
communion Avlth God, unA been 
freshed with the manifestations of 
love. Belh-el was undoubtedly a place 
thua endeared by associadon to Abra- 
ham, and it is only the heart that ia a 
stranger lo auch feelinga, that will find 
any difficulty In accountmg for his 
anilety to tread again its pleasonl pre- 
cincts, and breathe the air that was 
shed around It. To such a worldly 
heart how unmeaning must seem the 
eaplratlons of the Psalmist, Ps, 64. 1, 
2. 'How amiable ara thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of hostel My soul longelh, 
yea even fainleth for the courla of iho 
Lord: my heart and my fleah crieth 
out for the living God.' But wisdom is 

justified of her children. H And 

tk^A Abram tailed upon the narne o/" 
Ihe/jord. That is, re-established pub- 
lic worship, and again acted the part of 
B patriarchal missionary. The words, 
however, may be rendered as in the 
Syriac, 'where Abram had called on 
(he name of the Lord,' I e. during his 
former sujour'l in that place. But if he 



Iso. The moiivea which prompt 
1 then would prompt him now 
10 maue a constant open profesaon ol 
his allegiance to the one only Jehovah 
S. And Lot also, ir/ticA. icenl vnil 
Abram, Thai is, who went with hint 
not merely on this expedition to Egypt, 
but who constantly attended bim as a 

travelling companion. IF Hadjlockt 

and herds and tents. The companions 
and kindred of the saints are often en- 
riched with outward blesHings for their 
sokes. Lot, it appears, was no loser 
even in a temporal point of view by 
joining Abraham in going forth at iha 
divine call. By ' tenta' here is to ba 
understood also the occupants of tenia, 
s wife, children, and domesucs. Thus 
Chron. i. 41, ' And these came in tlie 
days of Hezcklah king of Judab, and 
tents,' i. e. their lenls and 
thoea who occupied them. 

6. And the land wos not able to bear 
Ihem. Heb. ((TDJ n5 didnol bear Otem. 
Gr. owe E%w(iEi nvroui did not contain or 
live them. The idea of inability 
iveyed by onr translation, though 
. expressed in so many words in the 
jinal, is yet clearly implied. Asim- 
ilar usage obtains elsewhere. Thus 
3 Chron. 1. 10, 'Who shall judge?' com- 
pared with I Kings, 3. 9, ' Who is able 
judger Mat. 13. 26, 'It shall not 
md,' comp. with Mark, 3. 24, 'II 
iinot stand.' Mat. 17. 21, 'This 
kind goelh not out,' comp. with Mark, 
9. 29, ' Cannot go Out.' The reason o( 
ihe dilficully ia staled in ibe next 

clanae. H For their substance vtaa 

great, so that, &c. Heh. Sb12"i *■"■ 
ktn^a-m, IhidT acquisition 1 from a root 
(bDT rofaisA) signifying lo gel, (u m 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



SIS 



7 And there -was 'a strife be 
aveen (he iierdmen ol Abram'i 
caule aiwi ilie lierdiiien or Loi: 
CHille: '' aiid the Crinaanile ait 
llie Perizzile dwelled then in thi 



qaire. Thar posseasiona in callle had 
gradually accu inula led to sueh an cs- 
tent, thai the paaiurnga was nol suffi- 
cient for both The 'could nol ' liow- 

k sine m rse, ten- 



holds in the moat unhappy alnfea. In 
the present instance, the mischiefii ari- 
ging from this source were enhanced by 
thoir being witnessed by ill-diaposed 
Iteighbours, who would not Tail to be of- 
fended and scandalized by the quarrels 
of these professed followers of the only 
true religion. It is probably with a 
view to hint at this unfortunate conse- 
quence, that allusion is made to the 
fact of the Canaanite and the Periszite 
then dwelling in the land. The writer 
would intimate that notwithstanding 
the check which Ihavicinityof ihesehea- 
ihen tribes ought lo have given to the 
spirit of dissension, it still broke forth. 
Soinal! ages enemies of the church 



S And Abram said unto Lot, 
I Let there be no strife, I pray 
thee, between me and thee, anJ 
between my henlnieo Hud 'hy 
herdnien ; lor we be brethren, 



ich the unholy flan 
nng breihre. 



: of di 



a. Let aiere be no strife, I pray Ihee, 
betvKcn me and ihee, and ir.hea-n my 
herdm^H and lAy herdmen That is, 
between me and thee, even between 
my herdmeo and iby terdmen. Thoujj^ 
there was dou'iiless the most entire 
harmony between Abraham and Lot 
personally, yet the language of (he pa- 
triarch according to Scripture iisaee, 
identiSes the principals thamaelves uilh 
their rcspeciive coinpaniea. Abraham 
sogaciiiuaty foresaw llial these Jarring 
discords between hia ptople and those 
of Lot wquld increase more and more 
in propor^on to the enlargement of 
their poesessiona, and that at laat some 
unpleasant misundersianding might 
lake pines between him and his ni.-ph- 

the wise man's sayinic, that ' the begin- 
ning of strife is as the Iciling out of 

preserve the existing peace between 
tkcmselvia by suppressing ihe quarrel 
between ih^r adherents. H for im 



bebrci 



Heb. 1 



■elhren. The Hebiews called al 
men ' brethren,' but the term be 
applicable in a still stricter sen: 
Abralicm was uncle to Lot, ani 
his brother-in-laiv, having marriei 
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9 * /ij nol the whole land be- 
tiirc thee? Separate thyself, 1 
way thee, from me : 'if tliow -wiit 



the same faUli and the BSme mode of 
worship ; and as disciplea of a reli^on 
breathing love and peace, gnod will and 
good offices, it could not hul he attend- 
eo with the worst oonspquencea were 
they now lo full out with each other, 
and present the sad speclacleof a divi- 
ded brotherhood. Indeed, if one of (he 
laws of our adoption into the family of 
God is, (hat we become in atl things 
bretliten lo each other, and bound to 
sriid]! eacb other's interest, how lillle 
does diat SDCred relation effect, if it does 
not avail to extinguish our mutual an- 
iniueilies? VVhen we look around us 
u the world, who wouid believe that 
the same relali<insliip, and therefore the 
. some powerful motive for peace, still ex- 
ists among its inliabltanis 1 When we 
le quarrels and [he coldnesses, the 



la« 



: siri&'s, bei< 
re not only bound by the com- 
mon Mb oC Christian fralernity, but by 
the elusest bonds of affinity and blood, 
ure we not tempted to inquire, can 
these men be indeed ' brethren 1' Can 
Ihey all l>e trusting to the same hope 
of solvation, and expecting, or eyen de- 
siring to dwelt loijether in the same 



ouldc< 



n then 



Would not the tranquillity ofhf 
disturbed if they were admitted there 1 
Would heaven be heaveny if it were a 
place where so many differing brethren, 
under the inllucnce of alienated affec- 
tions, were to be congregated for ever 
together 1 

9. la nol the whole land before Ihee 1 
Ifeparatt thyself, &c. It would be dif- 
ficult to point out a finer exemplitica- 
tu.1 uf the Ituly nohlet diHntereelea, 



take ihe left hmd^ then I will 
go to the right ; or tf thou depart 
to the right hand, then I wiU go 
to the left. 



and generous spirit which reigns in the 
bosom where the love of God has to- 
ken up its abode. It was on this try- 
ing occasion that (he prsctical nature 
of Abraham's religion moB( strikingly 
developed itsetfi and that we may 
place this in its strongest light, let uS' 
for a moment consider (he manner in 
which a man of the world would have 
acted upon such an emergency, and 
then martc the instructive conlrnst. 
Would not he have argued thus 1 — 
' There can be no question that if the 
land will not maintain our whole com- 
pany, it will at least maintain me and 
all that belong to hie. Let not my 
nephew therefore seek lo appropriate to 
himself what has been in so peculiar 
amannerpromisedto me. Ibavebolh 
the right to claim the country, and the 
power to enforce that right, and though 
I would nol do any thing that is not 
equitable and kind, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the elder should yield to the 
younger, or that I should undervalue 
the promises or iha gifts of God, by 
being so unnecessarily ready to trans- 
fer ihem to another. If strife or hostil- 
ity be awakened, the peril be to bin- 
who awakens it; I have wherewi (hat 
(0 defend myself and to punish my op- 
ponents.' Such would have been un- 
questionably the opinion of nine tenths 
of mankind, and so prevalent is this 
selfish mode of reasoning and acting, 
that we scarcely feel that there would 
have been any thing ob^otionahle, had 
thiE been the languagie and conduct ot 
the latriarch himself. But how difTer- 
enl was the fact ! Abraham's conduct 
ihroughoutwas worlhy of his exotled 
character. It was (1) eminently con- 
descending. Ah the elder of the two, 
inding in (he superior relation ol 
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CHAPTER Xlil. 



10 And Lot lifted up his eyes, deatroved Sodom and Gi 
aud beheld all " the plain of Ji 






an ancle, as being tlie person pecniiar- 
ly colled of God, while Lot was oii'y 
a nephew and an atlendant, ha might 
" re clumed ihe deference and aubmia- 












righl of a first choice. But instead of 
arrogating to himself any aulhotity or 
Btanding upon hia prerogative, he was 
ready (o waive hia rights and act the 
part of an inferior, so that peace might 
be preserved between them. In so do- 
ing ho evinced iha spirit of genuine pie- 
ty, which teachea thst condescension 
\B the truest honour, and that to be the 
servant of all is to imilale most nearly 
the character of our blessed Lord. 
From him accordingly the proposal 
came, that since circumstances imperi- 
ously required a eeparalion,lhey should 
separate in a iiianner that became their 
holy profeseion. How many angry 
disputes, and bitter quarrels, and bloody 
wars, might have been prevented, if the 
tontonduig partios, inatead of proudly 
requiring the first advances from each 
other, would strive who should be fore- 
most m making proposals of peace! 
(2.) It was generous. Common jus- 
tice required that the partition of land 
should be such as to secure to Abra- 
ham equal advantages with Lot. Bui 
disregarding this he cheerfully conceded 
to his nephew whatever portion he saw 
fit to take. Though he too had numer- 
ous flocks and herds to be subsisted as 
well aa Lot, and though he could not 
but know that there waa great dlffer- 
eticein the qualityof the lauds on either 
^0 of him, the one being far more fer- 
tile and better watered than the other, 
yet hfl desired Lot to occupy whichever 
he preferred, and to leave the other to 
him. What a noblaand magnanimous 



,„.., „L.i,v "- the garden of the 
Lord, lilte the land of Egypt, as 
(hou comest unto p Zoar. 



spirit displayed itself in ihia profFerl 
Would to God that such an indifference 
to carnal inleresta were more prevalent 
in the world, and especially among pro- 
fessors ofreligionr This would show 
a becoming deadness to the world. '' 






r hea 



ibove and not on 
things below. It would illustrate more 
strongly than ten thousand words, (he 
efficacy of faith, and the excellence of 
true reli^on. Yel alas! how little of 
this spliit is there upon earth ! To ^v4 
op a single point, to yield upon a sin- 
gle question, although you know your- 



self tt 



nlhew 



of the world, ralher a mark of pu- 
sillanimity and wfakneas, dian ofcora' 
mon honesty and candour; while even 
among sincere Christians such a con- 
cession is considered as no slight tri- 
umph of prindple. But to yield when 
you are confessedly in the right, to give 
tip your claim when Jusuce, reason, 
equity, and the power to maintain it 
are all on your side, this is Bo rare as 
to be rather matter of tradition that 
such thtnga have been, than among the 
every-day occurrences of the Chris- 
tian's life, that such things are. Yel 
how completely was thia the princi- 
ple upon which Abraham acted, and 
which the t^iod of Abraham commands. 
!0. And Lol lifted up his eyes, Ac. 
However admirable was the conduct 
of Abraham, we observea striking con- 
trast to it in that of Lot. His conduct 
waa censurable (I.) as it argued an 
inordinate degree of selfiBliness and 
of concern about bis temporal inter- 
ests. Hating now an opportunity af- 
forded him of gratifying his covetous 
ilesires, he aeems B"6dily to have eni> 
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braced it. Had not aelfiahness deaden- 
ed the finer feelings of his naliire, he 
wou)d hove returned the compliment 
and given to Abraham the first choice. 
Or, if he had accepled his offer, he 
would at least have endeavoured to 
make an eqiiitabk division of the lands, 
BO that each might have a fair pordon of 
the more fertile country. Bui instead 
of this, he casts a wishful eye over the 
wflU- watered plains of the Jordan, and 
in the spirit of a grasping worldling 
leaves nothing unappropriated. If he 
escapes the charge of adding field to 
field, it is by eeiiwng the whole at once. 
Nothing less than all will satisfy his 
inordinate lusl of I'ind. How palpa- 
ble the sordid selfishness of euch a con- 
duct! How clear the evidence that 
worldly conaideralionshad obtained the 
ascendancy, and were the governing 
principles of his heart. His conduct, 
(2.) was culpable because it argueci 
too little regard to the interests of hie 
aouL Ha can hardly be supposed to 
have been ignorant of the cha factor of 
llw people of Sodom, for they declared 
their sin in the most open and unblueh- 
tng manner, as if in defiance of heaven 
and earth ; nor could he but have been 
aware of the tendeney of evil eommu- 
nioalions lo corrupt good manners. 
Bill as he seems to have left Ahraham 
without regret, so it would appear thai 
he approached Sodom without fear. 
What benefits he was likely lo lose, 
what dangers to incur, hy the step, 
seem not lo have entered his mind. 
Hia earthly prosperity was all that en- 
gaged his thoughts; and whether the 
wei&ro of his soul waa promoted or 
impeded, he did not care. This con- 
duct no one heailales to condemn, yet 
how many are there that praelically 
Dursue the aame heedless and perilous 
courae in their great movemen lam lifel 
Willi the single vievu of heltering that 
worldly condition, ihey of5en lurn their 
baciiB upon the means of grace, and 
teckle»s of conecquencce plant Uiein- 
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selves and th^r families m places where 
sabbaths and sanctuaries are unknown! 
and where they are conatanlly exposed 
to the most pernicious influences. Atas, 
at how dear a pnce ere such worldly 
advantages purchased t Well will it be 
for them, if theh goodly plains and 
fields do not finally yield auch a har- 
vest of sorrow aa was gathered by 

hapless Lot. If Beheld ail the plidn 

qf Jordan, that U mis iwM watered en- 
try uAere. Heb. nplDKl nji3 "'S "lat 
il leaa all a icaiering I i.e. abundantly 
watered, or a region that shewed the' 
ferdliiing effects which the irrigation ol 
the Jordan would naturally produce. 
'This river, being the principal Btteom 
of Palestine, has acquired a distinction 
much greater than its geographical im- 
portance could have given, llis soine- 
limea called 'the river' by way of em- 
inence, being in fact aloiosl the only 
' ' itry which continues 






The r 



about an hour and a quarter's journey 
(say three or three miles and a quarter) 
northeast from Baniaa, the ancient 
CffiBorea Philippi, in a plain near a hill 
called Tel-el-kadi. Here there are two 
springs near each other, one amallcr 
than theother,whoae waters very Booti 
unite, formingarapid river, from twelve 
to fifteen yards across, which rushea 
over a stony bed into the lower plain, 
where it is joined by a river which rises 
to the northeast of Banlas. A few 
miles below thett junction the now 
considerable river enters the small lake 
of Houle, or Semechonitis, (called 'the 
waters of Merom' In the Old Testa- 
ment). This lake receives several other 
mountain-streams, some of which seem 
to have as good claim to be regarded as 
forming the Jordan as that to which 
itis^ven in the previoua alatemeiit; 
and it would perhaps be safest to con- 
sider the lake formed by their union 
as the real aourceof the Jordan. After 
leaving the lake, the river proceeds 
about twelve mdie to the larger lake. 
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called by various names, but beet 
tcnawn ta ihe Sen of Galilee; afier 
!ee.»ing wliieh, it Pows about Bevenly 
miles ^rtlier, until it is finallf lost in 
the Dead or Salt sea. it dischargeB 
mto that sea a turhid, deep, and rapid 
stream, Iha breadth of which is ftom 
'.wo 10 three hundred feet. The whole 
course of the river is about one hun- 
Ired miles in a aCTBlgbi tine, from nor^h 
to south; but, with ila windings, it 
probably does not deaoribe a coHree of 
less than one hundred and Rfly niilea. 
Gurekhardt saya that it now bears dif- 
ferent names in the various divisions of 

inn iower duwn, near the Sea of Qol- 
ir.ec; and Slitrya belwean that lake 
and the Dead aea. As now understood, 
Iha valley or 'plain of Jordan,' through 
which the river flows, is applied to that 
part belwean the late of Houle and 
the Dimij sea; but as underatood in the 
icxi, it must have comprehended that 
part of the valley which the Dead sea 
now occupies. From the accounts of 
ditTeiTint traveiiera, it aeems to vary in 
breadth from four lo ten or iwelve 
milea in dilTerenl parts. It is now in 
most ports a parched deaert, but with 
many spots covered with a luxuriant 
(crnB'th of wild herbage and graaa. Ila 
level IS lower, and the lemperatnTe con- 
Bcquenily higher, than in most other 
pans of Syria. The heat is concen- 
traied by ihe rocky mountains on each 
ride, which aleo prevent the air from 
being eooled by the westerly winds in 
summer. This vailey Is divided into 
Cwi> distinct levels : the upper, or gen- 
erul level of the pl^n ; and the lower, 
which is about forty feetbelow it. The 
preceding statement rafeta lo ihe for. 

a mite to a furlong, and is partially 
covered with trees and luxuriant ver- 
dure, which give it on appearance stri- 
king in contrast with ths sandy slopes 
of the higher level. The river flows 
through the middle of this lower val- 
19 



ley, in a bed the bants of whitn are 
fourteen or fifteen feel high when ibe 
river is at the lowest. Tiio banks ara 
liiickly beset by lamariska, willow, 
oleander, and other shrubs, which con- 
ceal the stream from view unit! it is ap- 
proached very neatly. These thickets, 
with those of the lower plain, once af- 
forded cover to lions and olher beasts 
of prey, which, when driven from Ihair 
shelter by the periodical overflow of the 
river, gave much alarm to Ihe inhabi- 
lams of the valley, Jeremiah 49. 19. 
Besides this passage, there are olheni, 
Josh. 3. IBi 1 Chron. 13. 15, in which 
an overflow of the Jordan ia mention- 
ed, ocCBsiooed doubtleaa by the period- 
ical laina or the melting of the snows 
on Lebanon. The river seems then to 
have overflowed its inner banks to a 
considerable extent about the com- 
mencement of apring. Modem trav- 
ellers who have vi»led it at that sea 
son, have not noticed such an inunda- 
tion: whence we may inf^r that the 
stream of the Jordan haa diminished, 
or that it has worn itself a deeper chan- 
nel. It has much perplexed inquirers 
to determine what became of the wa- 
ters of the Jordan previously to the 
formation-of the Dead Sea. This dif- 
licully seems lo have been resolved by 
Burckhardt, who, in hie 'Travels in 
Syria and Ihe Holy Land,' considers 
that the valley or plain of Ihe Jordan 
is continued, under ihe names of Kl 
GhoT and Bl Araba, lo the Gulf ot 
Akabai demonstrating that iha tivor 
discharged its waters into ihe eastern 
gulf of Ihe Red sea, until lis course was 
interrupted by the great event which 
the nineteenth chapter of Genesis re- 
cords.' PicLBihle. ULikethtland 

of Egypt, as ihoa contest tmto Zoar. 
As Zoar was not in Egypt, but at the 
southern extremity of (ho plain of Jor 
dan, the latter clause is lo be eonneit- 
ed with the first part of the verse, and 
the clause, 'before <he Lord had de- 
stroyed Sodom and fiomonab,' lb be 
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11 Then Lot chose him all the 

plain of Jordan; and Lot jout 
neyed east : and they sepajated 
tliemselves one from the other. 

12 Abram dwelled in the land 
df Canaan, and Lot ' duelled in 



read in a parenthesis. Or we may 
«dopl the equivalent constriction of 
Houbigant who iranslatea the verse ;— 
' Before liie Lord lisd deatroyed Sodom 
and Gomorrah, it was all, aa ihou goeat 
to Zoar, wbll walered, even aa the gar- 
den of llie Lard, and as the land of 
Egypi.' This gives ihe correct idea. 
- • ' called by anticipation, 



at this 
d 19. 22. 



ch, i 

U. Separated Ihemsilves She OM from 
theolher. Heh. T^ns iSO BiS-tmon 
from his brolher ; a common Hebrew 
idiom for expressing the idea conveyed 
in our Iranalation. As nature, affiio- 
lion, religion, afiliclion all conspired to 
unite them, no doiibi the proapecl of 
s<!pariilion waa a severe trial lo the 
feB.inya of Abraham. But it waa a 
friendly parting; and whatever blank 
was made by it in hia happineaa, it was 
speedily and abundantly compenaated 
by renewed manifestations of favour 
from thai Almighty Frietid ' who suclt- 
eth closer than a brother.' 

12. Abram dadUd in the land of 
Canaan. In ita widest sense the land 
of Canaan included also the plain of 
Jordan, where Lot chose his residence i 

used, in a more limited sense, to desig- 
nate the mountainous country lying 
between the Mediterranean and the 
Jordan, eiclusive of the valley through 

whidi (hat river runs. V Pitdiedhia 

trm tmcard Sodom, Thai is, con tinned 
lo remove his tent from place to place, 
gradually approaching towards Sodom, 
though no^, perhaps with the design of 
icluallv entering aim taking up his 
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the cities of the plain and "■ pitch- 
ed his len.1 toward Sodoni. 

13 But die men of Sodom 
' were wicked and ' sinners be- 
fore the LoBU, exceedingly. 



abode in it. Prom this he would doubt- 
less be deterred by the vieW known 
abandoned and profligate character of 
its inhabitants. We may suppose that 
he fully intended lo keep at a safe dis- 
tance tram that scene of abominations, 
but having once come within the peril- 
ous vicinity of the tents of sin, he is im" 
perceptibly drawn onward. So treach- 
erous is fallen nature in its weakneas, 
that having once been persuaded lo 
tread the borders of forbidden ground, 
we are easily induced lo proceed a little 
farther, to take one more step, till at 
length every resTralnlisb ke h on^ 
and we are borne forwa d m o 1 e vo 
lex of sin. So with Lot The nex 
that we hear of him he I as a uaSi 
planted himself in Sodo n R „h e us 
Lot, a aervant of God sea d m ha 
verysinkofcoiTUption! Le hm hat 
standelh lake heed lest he fall 

13. Wicked and einnere bifore Iht 
Lord exceedingly. Heb. biKDITl B"'S1 
IStfS miT'i iiicltid and sinners to Je- 
•.dingly. Chal. ' Unrighle- 












ibeit bodies before (he Lord exceed- 
ingly.' A very emphatic mode of ei- 
preasion, implying not only the depra- 
ved character common to all mankind 
in their unrenewed state, but the most 
vile, unblushing, abominable, and aw- 
ful eihibitionsoflliat character. They 
were not only wicked, but desperately 
wicked ; they were not only sinners, 
but high-handed and heaven-dating 
suiners. Thdr dty was polluted to its 
centre, and the iniquities which abo 



edln 



id for 



ihevengcancoofheaven. J t bad tilled ur- 
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14 TT And tne Lord said unto ! 
Abrara, after ihal l.ol ° was sep- j 
arated irom him, Lift up now 
thine eyes, and look from the 
place wliere thou art, " north- 
ward, and southward, aad east- 
Ward, and westward : 

15 For all the land which thou 



e^t, -to tliee will I give it, 

id ' lo thy seed for ever. 

16 And ' I will malte thy seed 
the dust of the e^rth : so that 

a man can nomber the dust of 
the earih, then shall thy seed also 
be numbered. 



the a 



re of ii 



How Lot 



was afflicted by the manners ot the 
abandoned Hotiety in which he finally 
look up hia abode, we learn from lie 
wordB nf tha aposOa, 2 Pet. 2. 8, ' For 
that righteous man dwelling among 
Ihem, in seeing and hearing, vexed his 
lighteoua soul from day lo day with 
their unlawful deeds'— a passage on 
ffliich Bp. Hallshrewdly remarks, 'He 
vexed hia owu soul, for who bade him 
Blay there r 

14. And Ihe Lord said unto ihram, 
&c. Leaving Lot for the preaent, not 
la enjoy, but to endure as beat he may, 
the so iety of the wretched Sodom- 
jtee, our attention is again turned to 
the venerable patriatch, who waa nol 
so easily ensnared by the eight of his 
eyes. We have already noticed his gen- 
erous proposal 10 Lot. We have seen 
him willing for the sake of preserving 
peace, lo waive his right and fon'go hi 
temporal advantage. Hero we ai 
tau^t how richly his diaintereslednes 
was rewarded! and in his example w 
cannot ful to read the certainty, that 
similar self-sacrificing conduct mil! a 
ways redound to the ultimate gain of 
him who practises it. Upon his wiih- 
drawment from Lot, the Lord again 
meets hini in mercy and 
his gradous covenant ; 
bids him liftup hiseyesai 
the whole horizon, eurvc. 
on the north and the south, on the east 



ind the west, and then confirms to him 
and hie posterity the gift of the whole 

far as the eye could reach. How stri- 
king an instance this of the considerate 
kindness, of the recompenaing mercy, 
of Him witli whom we have to do ! At 
the moment when Abraham had been 
making the greatest aacntices for peace, 
anddemonstralinghowlouaelyhesaiby 
the richest earthly abundance, compar- 
ed with the deiHre of securing the divine 
favour, the Moat High visits him with 
a freah manifealauon of hia favour, and 
com/orla him with renewed atisuraoces 
of bis future inheritance. 'Thus he 
who sought thia world lost it ! and ha 
who was wilUng lo give up any thing 
for the honour of t!od and religion, 
found it.' FulUr. 

IB. To 8tee iBiil I give it, and lo iJiy 
seed for eEer. By comparing Acta, 7. 
B, it would appear ihat this promise waa 
nol fulfilled to Abraham persona/iy; a 
more correct rendering, therefore, may 
be, ' To thee will I give it, enen. lo thy 
seed.' By the Heb. and Gr. usage in 
the Scriptures, the pariicia ' and' is very 
often synonymous with 'even,' and 
aboHld be so rendered. As for wiample, 
1 Chron. 31. 12, 'The Lord's award, 
and the pestilence;' i. e. even the pea- 
lilence. Num. 31. 6, 'The holy instru- 
ments, and the trumpets ;' i. e. even the 
trumpets. Eph. 4. 11, 'And some pas- 
tors ond teachers,' I e. even teachers. 
Mat. 31. S, 'Behold, ihy king cometh 
unto thee, meek, and sitting upon an 
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17 Arise, walk through the land 
in [he lei)^ h of it and in (he 
■ireadth of it; for I will give ii 

18 Then Abr.im removed hi.^ 

ass and a coll lh« foal of an a;? ;' i. e. 
etiai a col t, i&c. Thus probably, Rev. 
19. IS. 'And I saw tbe beast, and the 
kings of the earth ;' i. e, etai ihe kings 



olical'l 



is but ai 



the aggregate body of despotic rnlers, 
within the limiia of the apocalyplic 

'eanh.' ^Forever. Hti DiW 15 

anto eternity ; a period of veiy long, but 
indefinile duration. Subsequent fiicts 
in the bistory of the chosen people 
show that this promiBa was to be 
jnderatood conditionally, as they might 
Dy transgression forfeit the possession 
of this covenanted region, as was actu- 
ally the case, Lev. 26. 33. Is. 63. 18. 
If, however, the Jews are to be hereaf- 
ter restored to the land of their fathers, 
as many interpret the prophecies re- 
gpeotiny them, these words will receive 
a alill more exact accomplishment than 
they have hitherto done. Even now, 
it is common to speak of the J( 



n of W 



^ Ian 



ae ilioiigli iheu- title had ni 
extinguished. See Mole on cb. 17. IS. 

17. Arise, wa,k Hirough Ill/land, &c. 
H«b. -iVirin mofe Ihyeelf to icnik, 
h-averee 'Jit land to and fro. The form 
of the orig'iial conveys the idea of what 
Ewald ter^o' zealous sponlanraly,' and 
bas an empf:osJ which cannot well be 
transferred into English, ll was a 
command or permission to Abraham, 
not as a lonely individual, but with all 
nis eslablisbment to travel over and 
sojourn in any portion of the country 
thai he pleased, and that too as aplfjge 
of ila finally becoming the perpetual 
inheritance of his seed. 

IS. Tfteii Abram removed hk lent. 
Beb. inifl a"'' pitched lent. Tie 



word in the original is not tho same 
nilh that usually rendered Temm/e 
{jl03) in reference to tents, but tiio 
same as that used v. 12, of Lot's fixing 
his habitation towards Sodom, and 
probably kindred to the term occurring 
Is. 13. 20, 'Neidier shall the Arabian 
pUehteiit (ini yohel) there.' It is a 
general expression, implying that Abra^ 
liam. still following bis nomadic mode 
ofhfe, and in virtue of tho permission 
above menlionetl, selected a station, 
now here and now there, wliere ha 
spread his lent and abode k 



vals, till al 



inued ji 



neying al 



nd piicheo 

of Mamre. II And came and duett 

in the plain of Mamre. It is probable 
that a somewhat extended period of 
time, perhaps the lapse of one or two 
or mora years, is embraced in the first 

be implied that after making the cir- 
cuit of the country, agreeably t ' 






I, he 



finally selected a location in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hebron, which is not more 
than eighteen hours' journey from tbe 
»te of B«lh-el, his former station. The 
remark made in the note on ch. 12. 6. 
on the original of the word plain ("jiM 
alan) is applicable bore also, as ihe 
Hebrew term is the same. It un- 
doubtedly denotes a tree, or grace, or 
plantatimt qf trees of some kmd, but 
whether of oaks or terebinths cannot 
he determined. Mamre is tbe name of 
the person deecribed ch 14. IS, as an 
Amorite, ono of three brothers who 
: friends of Abraham and confeder- 
iviih him in tlio expedition sgainal 
bur kings, and the plain was proh- 
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ably BO colled from him ae ils first' 

owner or oficupant IT B'Aic/t is in 

Hebron. That is, by or near Hebroni 
in the region in wliioh Hebron ia alua- 
led. Thia place did not oblain Ihe 
name of Hebron till ic came imo the 
posaession of Caleb, several years after 
ihe dealh of Moses. Josh. 15. U. Its 
former name was ICirjaih-arba. Il is 
to ba presumed, therefore, that the 

flerled by E7ja or aonie other person 
who revised the sacred canon in after 
ages. For an account of Hebron, see 

Note on Gen. 23. % IT And buUI 

there an fdtar unto Ihe hard. See 
Note on Gtan. 12. 7. 

EEBAKits.— (1.) We learn from the 
inddents here recorded the disadvan- 
tages, if not the dangers, of wealth. 
Wealth is almost universally consider' 

view is most eagerly sought. That it 
raay conduce to our happiness in some 
respects, especially when improved for 
the relief of our fellow-creatures, we ad- 
mit; butit is much oftanera source of 
(rouble and vexation than of satisfac- 
tion and comfort. ' K goods increase," 
says Solomon, 'tbeyareincreasedihae 



t them. 






our care. Their diaagtee- 
menta among Ihemeelvea, or disputes 
with the servants of others, frequently 
become an occasion of disquiet to our- 
selves. The envy a!so and jealousy 
that are eJtrated in the breasts of others, 
operate yel farther to the disturbance of 
our own peace. In how many families 
have contentions atisen from this 
source ( How many who have spent 
years together in love and harmony, 
have been distracted by feuds and an- 

cnme to be divided between ihem ! 
Even piety itself cannot always prevent 
(he discord that itiises from this source. 
Abraham and Lot had lived together 
in perfect amity, while their circum- 
stances were such as to preclude any 
19* 



jarring of interests i but when thdr op- 
arose j their servants quarrelled, and 
the masters coul4 no longer remain to- 
gether. 'They that wiil be rich fall 
intc temptation and a snare.' Throuah 
covetousness thousands ' have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves 
through with many sorrows.' 

(2.) The children of Abraham should 
cultivate peace, especially by cutting 
off the occasions of strife. ' The be«in- 
ning of strife is as whrn one letieth out 
water i' the breach however email at 
first, b^ng quickly widened by the 
stream that tushes through it, wdi 
speedily defy all the efforts of man to 
prevent an inundation. Let us there- 
fore learn the important lesson to 
leave off contention before it be med- 
dled with.' When il ^n once begun, ne 
man can tell whin or hcni) il shall ter- 

(S.) External advantages of place or 
situation arc no suro criterion of the 
favour of God. The sinners of Sodom 
dwelt in a ferdle and dt<!ightful region ; 
Abraham and his family amou^ tlie 
mountains. But this patadisi: was 
turned into the likeness of hell by the 
sinners that dwelt there. How much 
happier was Abraham and his pious 
household in the mountains! 

(4.) Let us often turn our thoui;hta 
to the promised blessings of Heaven m 
order to strengthen oiu Saitb and hope. 
Let us dwell much upon the prospec* 
of our gtoriona inheritance. Let us 
survey the heavenly Canaan ' in the 
length of it, and the breadlh of it' 
Such a believing antidpation will chee; 
and refresh us when those whom we 
have loved and cherished bere. and in 
whose society we have delighted, hre 
sepatatix) from tis by distance or death. 
In the darkest hour of this world's n- 
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CHAPTER XIV. I Shinar, Arioch king of Eliasar, 

IND it came to pass, io ihe ! Chedorlaomcr king of " Elam, 
^ days of Amraphel King 'of and Tidal king of nations; 



e to dwell upon 



Jl without 



your present p 
and losses; son 
hope,' ' look/r 
has tainted every comfort and blighted 
every prospect, and let the eye of faith 
caat its E'naces of hope and joy to thi 
inheritance prepared for us. 'For all 
Itie land which Ihou seest (o thee will 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The next iaiportant inciilent detailed 
in the life of Abraham, ddTera ramark- 
ably from all that hav^ preceded it 
The patriarch was pre-emiiienliy a man 
of peaca, who, as we have seen, wbh 
wilhng to sacrifice every worldly advan- 
tage rather than interrupt that harmo- 
ny which he knew to be so essential 
to the honour of his religious profession, 
and BO entirely in accordance with the 
will of God. On the present 
however, we find him assuniing the 
character of die warrior, placing hii 
self ai the head of a numerous body of 
his aarvanlB, and waging 
Jucceesful conlliclwith the confederate 
princes who had invaded Canaan from 
the East. Much as the pious heart 



lislike til 









utterly unchristian and unjostifia 
it will consider every species of offen- 
Btoe warfare, yet we cannot withhold our 
approbation from this truly heroic and 
disinterested actionof the patriarch. To 
succour the weak, to relieve the distres- 
sed, to liberate the captive, were his 
only tnodves, and the comfort of an 
approving conscience his only reward s 
for we jind that after having been fa- 
voured with the most signal bucccbb 
Instead of turning the fruits of his vic- 
tory to his own advantage, all the ase ! 



he made of it was to restore whatever 
had been taken to its rightful owners. 

1. And U came to pass in the days 
qf Amrap/iel, Icing g/" Shinar. Gr. w 
fijSiwiXtij in the rdgn or rdgning- 
timt. From the extreme ancicjuity 
of the event here recorded, and the 
hide hght which ia elsewhere thrown, 
either by sacred or profene history, up- 
on the persons and places designated, 
great obscutjly neceasarily sllaehes to 
several parts of (he narrative. It ia 
clear that Chedorlaomer was the chief 
personage concern6d in this expedition, 
but whether he or Amraphel was at 
this time the supreme potentate of the 
East, or in other words, whether Per- 
sia (Elam) or Assyria {Sbinar) had the 
ascendancy, ia very difflcuit lo be de- 
termined. Aa it is a matter of mere 
historical interest, but slightly affecdng 
the practical lessons which we are more 
anxious to deduce from the record, we 
shall glance but briefly at thla view of 
the subject.— As the countries about 
the Euphrates and Tigris were that 
part of the world where Che sons ol 
Noah began to aellie after leaving the 
arli, it was there that population and 
power would first naturally accumtdat^ 
and lead lo the establishment of des- 
potic governmentfl. The families and 
tribes emigrating fi-om these regions 
would be considered in the light of col- 
onies, which ought lo be subject to the 
parent state. Such it appears proba- 
ihe ideas of the four Eastern 
kings here mendoned, and we may sup- 
pose that it was with a view of enfor- 
cing this Gubjection, which after having 
been twelve years acknowledged, was 

lengih thrown of!^ that the present 

lion the four kings had previously stood 
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a Thai these made war 
Ftera kiiii; of Sodom, and 
Bicshii king of Gomorrah, Shiiiab 



to cacli othw, ifl uncerlaiQ; but they 
now combined as alliea, and marched 
with their forces, which we have no 
reason to think were verj' large, (o the 
land of Canaan. Indeed, it ia very im- 
portant ID bear in mind that Ihe term 
' king,' iu this and other early applica- 
tions, is far from carrying with it the 
import whicli our modem ideas of ray- 
nliy ale apt W connect with tJie title. 
Tbe kings of tbose primitive times 
mere petty chieftains, answering to the 
Aiaiishtikhs of Utter days, ruling 
s single town and tbe aurruimding 
trict, or acting as the beads of tribes 
more or less numerous, and totally un- 
like the potent sovereigns of mi 
times. This will be evidentfii>m the fact 
that eachof the little cities of the pk 

a few miles of each 



other, 



adisii 



king, all of whom united on this 
Bion in opposing Ih^r common mva- 
dera.— Tbe whojenarrativeis to be con- 
sidered as entirely subordinate to the 
history of Abiaham, and introduced 









a of 



his character, and of displaying 
aspects of that kind Providence which 
watches with such constant vigilance 

over the welfere of his aorvants. If 

IKdai king ijf natioas. Heb. -pTi 
B""!!- The Heb. ftiia goyim ia usu- 
ally rendered Gentiles, and though the 
majority of comnientBtora are of opin- 
ion that Tidal' s dominions lay in Upper 
Galilee, which was in aflertiraes called 
' Galilee of the Gentiles,' (or Galilee of 
Iho nations), Is. 9. 1. Mat. 4. 15, yet 
w« think it more probable tliat the title 
tfenotes the head of a miied multitude 
of people, who had floclied together to 
a« standard from ditferent regions and 



king of = Admah, : 
king of Zeboiim, t 
Bela, whicli ia " Z 



ad Shemeher 
id the kiifg of 



different tribes, and put themsdves un- 
der the conduct of one who would grat- 
ify their love of adventure or hope of 

2. That these winds war, &c. This 
is the first war eipressly recorded in 
the annals of the human tare, and it is 
evident that it sprung fron. the same 
causes that have given rise to the ihou- 
sands of wars, which, from thatdayto 
this, have wasted the liimily of man 
and drenched the earth in blood — vain- 
glorious pride and grasping ambition. 
Nor can we hope for a cessation of the 
barbarous practice till the general prev- 
alence of Clirisrianily, in the power of 
of its peaceful spirit, sh»!l have extin- 
guished (he Sames of ihese unhallowed 
passions, and taught men (o regard 
each other as brethren, who cannot, if 
they conceived aright of their mutual 
interMts, have any conflicting objects 
that should drive them to deeds of vio- 
lence. 'This earliest account of an 
act of warfare ia very remarkable, and 
its difiicuUiee will be beat elucidated by 
a referenda to existing practices amoi.g 
the Arab tribes. It is indeed by no 
means unlikely, that although we hu-'e 
supposed the invading kings such mon- 
archs as the hinge of the p'ain are as- 
certained to have been, liiey were in 
fact nomade chiefs or sheikhs, inhabit- 
ing the country between Canaar, and 
the EuphmteP, and some of them per- 
haps beyond that river. The expedi- 
tion has the whole appeara-jcc of an 
Arab incutaon. Their apparently tap- 
like a whirlwind, ovei the 
countries indicated — ihnir return widi 
and spoil— and the ultimate 
night-surprise and easy overthrow by 
Abraham and his friends— are all cir- 
ilrikiiiglv aualogoas tc. 
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3 All these were joined logeth- 
er in the vale of Siddinij ' wliich 
IS the salt sea. 

4 Twelve yeriis f they sened 
Chedoriaomer, an) io the thir- 
teenth year they rt be I led. 



s tlie Repliaims ''in Ashteruih 
Karnaim, aad ' Ihe Zuzima in 
Ham, ><aud theEmimsin Sliaveh 
Kirialiiaini, 



Bides. That their 
111 3 is evident from 
t Ihe petty! 
of the plain ventured to pve ihem 
tie on their return fluahed with bu( 
and from the small body by which 
ihey were defeated. There are few 
sheilthe of the present lime who can 
brin^ more than 300 horsemen into 
acuon ; and If we suppose each of the 
four 'kings' brought such a number o( 
men, lightly armed, and unencnmbered 
with baggage, we have probably the 
highest eeilinBtc that can be allowed in 
the present instance. They wercprob- 



thini 



intcd I 



imela, . 



sive deserts, eeouring 
the counn-y beyond, sacking villages, 
menacing and entering large towns in 
the night, all with astonishing rapidity, 
and return laden with captives and 
spoil. The affair has the appearance 
Biiogether of a Turcoman chappoa on 
a large scale.' Pinl. Bible. The five 
cities here mentioned siood near to- 
gether on the plain of Jordan, consli- 
tuiinK what is frequently termed the 
Pentcpoiis, or Jwe-fold cily, and, ex- 
cept Zoar, were all afterwards destroy- 
ed by fire from heaven. Sodom and 
Gomorrah are always ao meniionud aa 
to appear the principal of the Rve, and 
Beli was probably Ihe least important. 
Had they heard the voice of the first 
Lod, and humbled tbemaelvoe in rcpcn- 
lance, they might have escaped thu 
stroke of the second ; but as it was, as 



often happens, a lesser judgment waa 
made the precursor of a greater. 

3. AH IheBC joo-e joitied together in 
tkevaleiir Siddim. That is, these last 
named kings, rulmg the cities of the 
plain, having entered into a league or 
confederacy, for the dofeni^e of their 
tenitory, assembled their forces in the 
place mentioned. The original phrase 
for 'joining battle' v. 8, is difFerBnl. It 
would seem from this text that the part 
of the valley of Joidnn occupied by 
Iheae cities and th^r territories, and 
which now forms the bed of the Dead 
Sea, was then called ' The vi^e of Sid- 
dim.' For observations on the over- 
throw of these cities and on the Dead 
Sea, see Notes on ch. 19. 24, 25. 

4. Twelve !/eart they served Chedor- 
iaomer. It would seem, therefore, on 
Ihe whole, that the ascendancy of the 
kingdom of Babylon, founded by the 
sons of Ham under Nimrod, had at 
this time ceased or declined, and that 
Persia, settled by the descendants oi 
Shem, had become the dominant na- 
tion of the Eastern world. In this fact 
we see the incipient accomplish tnent of 
the prediction, that Canaan should be 

the servant of Shem. IT In the thir 

teenlh year Sicy rebdled. That is, n.- 
fused to pay tribute, the usual sign cl 
subjection. Thus it is said of Heie- 
kiah, 3 Kings, 18. 7, ' And he rebelled 
against the king of Aasyra, and serttd 
him not,' i. e. withheld the tribute 
which had formerly hi en exacted of the 
kings of Judah. 

5. Smote the Rsphaims—Zuiime- 
Emima. Tbese would seem to hava 
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6 lAnd the Horites in their 
mount Sei., uiiTo El-paraii, whicii 
is hy the wilderness. 

7 And they returnedj and 
to En-Hiishpat, which ts Kadeah, 



eall the 
Amaleki 
,les, iKat dwft.t 



dais 



in try of the 
I the Amor- 
n Hazezon- 



8 And there went out the 
of Sodom, and the king of Go- 
morrah, and the king of Admah, 
and the king of Zebojim, and the 



been people of estrnoidinary slsmi 
inhabiting the touniry east of the Joi 
dan and Dead saa. The country of 
the Ii«phaim8 is identified with that of 
Baflhan, the last fcing of which, Og so 
famous for hia sialure, was dispos- 
Bessed by the laraeliles, when ths dty 
of Ashleroih was given to the haU'- 
tribe of ManaBBeh, whose allotment 
WBSeaat of Jordan. The Zuzims and 
Emima had been previously diaposaeas- 
ed of ihar territory by the children of 
Moib and Amnion, the sons of Lot. 
1'lie invading chieEa appear to have 
overrun the eastern bank of the Jor- 
itan, from near its sonrce, to the desert 
flouih of Canaan, ilirough which Ibey 
prfKTeeded westward toward the Med- 
llerinnean ; and, after having made a 
neai approach to that aea, returned, 
and on their re-ascent through the vale 
of the Jordan, gave battle lo the kings 
of the plain. This account of their 
track will be readily understood by ref- 
erence lo any map in which the eit- 
niions of the early nations of this 

rsgion are given. IT Slisveh Kiria- 

thaim. Or, 'the plains or flats of 
KiriQihaim.' 

6. Aiid the Horiies in their moufnt 
Seir. 1'ne name imports daeUers in 
cava, Trogloditea. For an account of 
mount Seir and tt b Innd of Edoin, see 
Dt.ieonch.36..9. 



king of Bela, (the some w Zear) ; 
and they joined battle with ihera 
in the vale of Siddim ; 

9 With Chedoilaomer the king 
of Elam, and with Tidal king of 
nations, and Amraphel king of 
Shinar, and Arioch king of EI- 
lasar ; four kings with five. 

10 And the vale of Siddim 
■was full of '• aUme-pits ; and the 
kings of Sodom and Gotnorrah 
fled, and fell there : and Ihey thdt 
remained fled • to the mountain 



7. And they relumed and came ta 
En-mishpat. That is, (nrned about, 
after smiting the people above men- 
tioned, and takmg a northerly direc- 
tion entered the vailey of the Jordan, 
and attacked the inhabitarls of the 
plain. Kn-miahpat, i e ibantaiii of 
judgment. Is so callsd by anticipalion 
This name was conferred m conse 
queace of the circumstance recorded 
Num. 20. 10, where God gave jmfe- 
meni or eenlcnee against Moses and 
Aaron for iheir offtnce thus commuted. 
IT .AH the cmmtTy qf the AmaU 

kites. s.eb. ^pinsnn-i-a)!^ alUhi 

Jleld qf the Amalekilc This also by 
anticipation; as Amalek ms nol yel 
born. Gen. 3(). 10, II Understand it 
of the country aftencarda occupied by 
the Amolciiites. The sacred writer 
speaks of places by the names most 
familiar in his own limea. 

10. And the vale qf Siddim ujos J\dl 
qfalime-pitB. Heb. IKin Cn»= n~.»a 
nas^ifs, pits, of dime; an tdiom com- 
mon to the Hebrew when il would con- 
vey the idea of a great numl«r. So 
'heaps, heaps,' Ex. & 14. Eanka, 
ranks (Gr.),' Mark, 6. 40. Il denolea 
either places where aaphallum or bi^ 
nmen oozed out of the ground, ob- 
structing the flight of the discoinfitAd 
boat I or places which had been exca- 
vated in digging bitumen to be empioy- 
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11 And th£y took Pall the 
goods of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and all their victuals, and went 






ed perhopB in the co 

houses; a material 

slrongly impregnatei 

mfltler, would tender their city a more 

easy prey to the devouring elemenl. 

Sea note on eh. 19. 24, 25. II Fdt 

there. That is, fell in the sense of 
being completely ronted, and for the 
, though these kings 



olhen 



LI appears from 



21, Burvivcd. IT And they thai Tt- 

maintdJUd to the mountain. Heb. 
B''*lSD3n "fs snimDor). 'Monntaiu' 
IB here lo be andetstood as a collective 
angular for mountnins or mountam- 
ous regions in the vidnhy. 'It ia still 
■ common praclii.'e in the East for (he 
inhabitants of towns and villages to 
hasleo for safety (o the mountains In 
times of alarm and danger, or at least 
to send their valuable property away. 
The moveables of the AeiaticB, in 
camps, villages, and towns, are aston- 
ishingly few compared with those 
which the refinemenW of European 
life render necessary. A few carpets, 
kettles, and (Ushea of tinned copper, 
compose the bulk of their property, 
which can speedily be packed up, and 
sent away on the backs of eamels or 
mnles, with the women and children 
mounted on the baggage. Iniliisway 
a large village or town is in a few 
hours completely gutted, and the inhab- 
itants, with every slick and rog be- 
longing to them, can place themselves 
nsafetyinthemountains. Thewriler 
rf this note travelled in Koordistan id 
following, in one part of the 
journey, the course which had recently 
n by the Persian troops in 



12 And ihey took Lot Abram'a 
ihroTher's son, 'who dwell iti 
Sodom, and his goods, and de- 
parted. 

Persians, who had also makreatBd thi- 
inhabitants, who had aftcrwatds tint 
to the mountains. The newa of lliis 
transaction having been carried over* 
night to the next large village, about 
twenty miles distant, the Persians, on 
Iheit aitival there the next day, found 
it completely deserted by the inhabi- 
tants, who had, in the short Interval, 
removed with all ibeir hvt slock and 
gooiiB to the mountains. He found it 
m this condiiion a forlnighi lalerg the 
inhabitants being afraid to omie baek 
till the soldiers should have returned 
from their oipeditjon. Burckhsrdt, in 
his ' Notes on (he Uedouins and Waha- 
bys,' p. 337, mentions that, when die 
Wahabys menaced Damascus ui 1810 
the inhabitants sent ofT all (heir valu 
able properly lo the mountaina of Leb- 
anon.' Pict. Bible. 

11. 7\)ok all the goods. O.-, all the 
substance. The word is singular m t^ 
original, implying collectively all ther 
moveable property. The Greek ren- 
ders it somewhat s'rangely tij* nrirny 
aairar all their horsc-fccc! a kind of 
property which they wet. very unldte- 
iy to possess. ^ Aiitt -v"' thdr vic- 
tuals. " Fulness of bread,' v. -a pan of 
thrar sin, Eiek, 16.49; and noR 'cltan- 
ness of teeth' is made a piece of their 
punishment, in God's just judgment.' 
Trapp. 

12. And they look Lot, &c A lit- 
eral rendering of this verse, according 
to the order of the words m the origi- 
nal, is as follows ;— ' And they took Let, 
and his goods, Abiam's brother's son, 
and departed; and he was dwelling if 
Sodom.' 'He tbit walketh vhh wise 
men shall be wise but the compaoicn 
of fools shall be destroyed." Prov. 
13. 20. The pasisge is lo conatmcted 
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13 T[ And there came one that 
had escaped, and told Abram the 
Hebrew ; for ■ he dwelt in the 
plain of Mamre the Aniorile, 



BB to give a aort of melancholy ei 
phasis lo the fact of I.ot'8 dwelling 
Sodom, which is entirely tost sight of 
in our translation. The unhappy man 
now begins lo reap tho bitter conee- 
gusnces of taking up his abode in ihe 
midst of the habilations of wickedneea. 
' That wealth, whitti ^yaa the cause of 
his former quarrels, is made a prey to 
merdleas heathens ; that place, which 
his eye covetously chose, beltayB his 
life and goods. How many Chris- 
tians, whilst ihey have looked at gain, 
have lost Ihemaelvee!' Bp. Hall. 
13. And tald Abram Ike Hetn-ae. 

Heh. nnasn aiaxb -iv^^- ^^r. «"i- 

ftAlr Aflpaji i-u 'tsfiirii told Abram ike 
passenger. This is the first inatanoB 
of the occurrence of the word 'He- 
brew.' It may perhaps be apphed to 
Abraham bora lor distinction' •sake, 10 
intimate thai however closely connect- 
ed tor a time by Itague or friendship 
willt hiB Amoritish neighbours, Hamre 
and his brethren, he was still tnindhd 
of hisextmi'lion and bia destiny, and 
haJ not auflered himself to become a 
naiur'illial Canaanite. As (o the ori- 
^n of the term, opinions are much di- 






etymology of the word, and as 'liS 
aba- has the import of transilum or 
passage, contend that the term was 
first applied lo or taken by Abraham, 
as an epithet to i^slmgiiish him as one 
that had come./rom beyond the Euphra- 
(ea. According to this hypothoais 
'Abram the Hebrew' ia equivalent to 
'Abrein the Transfluvian, or Trana- 
cuphratean." In this they are plainly 
countenanced by the rendering of ibe 



brother of EschQl, and brother of 
Aner: 'and these xeere confed- 
erate with AbraiD. 



Septuaginl, which ia adopted by several 
of the early Greek fathers, principally 
no doubt on the authority of that ver- 
sion. The advocates of this opinion 
object to tha derivation of the name 
from Eber or Hebir, the great grand- 
son o( Shem, and one of the ancestors 
of Abraham, on the ground, that the 
Scriptures do not represent him aa an 
historical peraonage of any 'special no- 
toriety, and that no reason can be as- 
signed why his name should now he 
first used as an appellative of Abraham, 
■ - ■ id inter- 



d Eber, 



vened betwt 

employed as a patronymic at all But 
io this it may be answered, that no 
other descendant of his sustained the 
same relation as did Abraham to the 
great promise made lo Shem, cli. 9. 
26, 27, on wliich we would refer lo the 
consitleralions adduced in our note on 
that passage. Eut apart from this, 
thephilologieaireaaonsappearloussuf- 
ficicnt to warrant this view of the ori- 
gin of the name. For(l) had the origi- 
nal lias ibri been intended to convey 
tlie import of passsr-oter which the 
Sept. assigns to it, erammotical pro- 
priety would have required tho porti- 
cipial form laiS ober, which baa that 
distinct meaning. (2.) The ana'ogy of 
proper names ending in yod (ij deci- 
dedly confirms this mode of understand- 
ing it. Most of the patronymic and 
gen tde nouns in the language are form- 
ed in the Bams way. Thus ■'aso 
JTfoaifle from asB Muab / -:n Dan- 
■■tiSwia-]TDan; 13^3 "aUbllefrom 
a:a Caleb; 15^« EhniU from -pK 
Klani and so in a multitude of sim- 
ilar casES. Why iict suppose then 
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H And when Abram heard 
lat ■ hi5 brother was taken cap- 
ve, be armed bia trained ser- 



) Eberi 



(HGb 



w) < 



ftoni 135 Rber. Such 
most invuriably derived eilber as above 
from a person, some ancefltor of dis- 
tinction, or from a place, countrj', or 
city, which imparlB its denominElion 
to an individual, as 1120 MUzri, an 
Efljpfmn, imS Arbi, an Arabian ; 
i;ib-ia Skiloni, a SRWoni 



thei 



me ''^35 ib 
'bich can a> 



10 local refer- 





ced 


to resolve it into 


onjfl m 


and if BO, 10 wb 


b 


traced with more 




laS Eber? (3.}T 


P e N 


24. 24, goes striki 




thr present inlerpr 


A d 


Eliiill come from the 


oast of Chitlim, 


and aball afflict Aehur, and abal! affliel 


Eber.' Here as by 


Aabnr' is meant 


tbeaonsof Ashnr, or 


Assyrlane, so by 


'Eber' are meant the 


sons of Eber. or 


Hebrews; and accordingly, while the 






by - 






"135 by E;?(paioii[| Hebreas. For these 
reasons we feel btde hesitation in tra- 
cing the epithet to Heber. H For he 

dwell, &.C. Heb. -pTU KIHI and he 
«ms iBbemacUTig. There is no sufil- 
cient ground for renderitig the porticln 
•^and by the illative 'for.' It would 
appear ftom our mode of rendering as 
if the latter clause of the verae were 
intended to assign a retson for the fact 
mentioned in the former. But for tbia 
tliere id no foundation in the nrigiial. 

1! l%ese Mere confedsrale with 

Abram. Heb. n-"-Q ■'bT^ Baali he 

nant; an idiom of frequent 



vants, " born in hia own house, 
three hundred and eighteen, and 
puraued them 'unto Jan. 



in Heb. in which 'Baal,' loi-d. has for 
fhe most part die signilioalion of ' pus- 
seesor, proprietor,' espreasing often to 
the followitig noun the relation of ad- 
dictedness, or habilaat usage ; as Oen. 
37. 19. 'Dreamerj' Heb. 'lord of 
dreams;' L e. addicted to dresmingt 
Gen. 49. 23. 'Arcliera;' Heb. 'lords 









IS, 2 Kings 1.8. 'Hairy man;' 
Heb. 'lord of hair t' I e. possessor of 
bairi Prov. 22. 24. 'Angry man;' 
Beb. 'lord of anger;' i. e. one habit- 
ually given to the indidgence of anger. 
So 'lords of covanant' implies those 
who were allies of long siandmg and 
pecnliarintimacy i. who habitually stuod 
by the patriarch in this relation. Gr 
'Sworn friends.' 

14. AbraTii heard thai his brolher 
uiaslakeajaptive. Lol was Abraham's 
nephew, but he is called here bis 
' brother' in conformity to the usage so 
common in the Scriptures, which ei- 
lends that term to all near kindred. 

V Armed. HiA. bTi yarekt drum 

oul : from a root signifying to •inehealh 
a eaord, or to draw eul any losupon. qf 
Tear t equivalent perhaps to 'put thero 
in readiness.' as a sword when dmiwn 
is ready for execution. Gr. jjpiOp;t« 

numbered, mustered. IT Trained. 

Heb. -iiln eatechized, iniitaUd, in- 
elraded, whether in civil or sacred 
things, but esperaally the latter. It is, 
however, very improbable that the 
peaceful patriarch, who was so much 
engaged in tlie worship of God wher- 
ever be sojourned, should have made 
his household estobliabmenl a miliiary 
school, 'troining' bis domestics in tbf 
murderous arts of war. On the con- 
trary, their 'training' was undoubted'.j 
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m the doctrines and duties of rpligion. 
But as theae fora^n kings, iu their in- 
diBcriminale ahduclion of the inhabit- 
ants of the con qutri-d cities, had caitied 
away Lot who was dweUing peacealily 
as a sojourner among them, having had 
no concern in the war or its causes, 
Abraham deemed (he occasion such as 
to justif; him in fitting out an expedition 
for hie recovery, at the same time rely- 
ing more upon the aid of Providence 
than upon the skill or numbere of hia 

followers. H Bm^in his men houst. 

Heb. in""a ■'li"' ths in-born qf bit 
house I in opposition to those acquired 
by purchase or otherwise fiom abroad. 
' The word translated servant genei 
ly denotes what we should call a sin 
In subsequent passages we shall ind< 
have occasion to remark on humble 
friends or disciples performing servile 
officea and therefore called 
and also on the Jewish slaves whom 
their own countrymen held in bondage 
for a limited time, and under defined 
restrictions. But the mass of (he ser- 
vants mentioned in the Seriplura his- 
tory wereabsoluteand perpetual slaves. 
They were strangers, either purchased 
or taken prisoners in war. They and 
(heir prngedy were regarded as cotn- 
pletely the property of their maaters, 
who could exchange or sell them at 
pleasure, could inflict what punish- 
ments they pleaaed, and even, in some 
caaes, put them to death. Abraham's 
'servants' were manifestly of this de- 
scription. This form of slavery ia still 
commoQ in the East ; and the tacts 
which the book of (3ene^ biings under 
our notice show how little Asiatic usa- 
ges have altered after the lapse of al- 
most four thousand years. The con- 
dition of slavery in Mohammedan Asia 
IS, however, unattended, 






> thetr 



monly b 



iters, 



with il: 



jilily'a^ " 



They 

do not till the helda, or work in 
manufactones Their employment la 
almost wholly of a domestic nature, 
and their labour light. This is partic 
ularly the case with those who ore 
purchased young and brought up in 
the faniUy, and slill more with those 
who, Idte Abraham's, are 'born in iha 
house.' t"ew Europeans wuulii do for 
their hired servants what the Asiatics 
do for their slaves, or repose such en- 
tire conSdeni.e in them llluslratKlna 
on this subject wdl occur as we pro- 
ceed. Meanwhile itis obvious, that as 
Abiaham had among the slav 



,' 316 m 



I fitu 



ms, exclusive of piircl 
d men, women, and children, he 
must have been regdrdtd as a pouer- 
ful chief by the petty princes among 
whom be dwelt. Henie, a few chap- 
1 ch 23 6, the children ul Heth 
hun, ' My lord, thou are a mighty 

among us" Piet Bible IT 

led Oieat unto Dan 'Ke learn 
from Judges, 19 7, that this place was 
" lA Laish unid taken by ine Dan- 
who gave it the name by which it 
ire mentioned As this event did 
occur till long after the death of 
es, who never mentioiis the old 
name, that of Dan must ha^e been in- 
terpolated by another hand, that the 
reference might be the more clearly ua- 
deratood. This and other interpola- 
3na of existing for ancient names are 
ipposed to have been made by Ezra, 
when he revised the Old Testament 
Scriptures. B«ng at the northern end 
" Palestine, as Bdersheba was at the 
southern, 'from Dan to Beeraheba' be- 

with the word. The term ' slave' [ nate the entire lengtli of the kingd.im. 
f is not regarded as one of oppro- It was situated near the sources of the 
rn, nor does it convey the idea I Jordan ; and if thai river derived iti 
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15 And he divided himself 
against ihem, he and his servants 
by night, and ' smote them, and 
pursued them unto Hobah, which 
is on the left hand of Damascus. 
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16 And he brought back ■ n,. 
the goods, and also brought a^^ain 
his brother Lot, and. his good", 
and the women also, and the 
people. 






name from the town, the name must 
also he inlerpolated in the books of 
Mosos, in ihe place of some more an- 
cient name not preserved. This is 
, but to avoid this 
writers prefer to de- 
rive the nameof the river from the verb 
Jared, ' to descend,' on Kccount of the 
fullandrapidcoureeofthealream. The 
lawn of Dan ia commonly identified 
with ihe Poneos of heathen writers, 
the present Banias. This idenlily does 
not seem indispmalle. We may, how- 
ever, Slate that the name was derived 
from Ihe worship of Pan, to which s 
cavern, described by Joaephus, was 
here consecrated. The town was great- 
ly enlarged and embellished by the Te- 
irarch, Herod Philip, who changed its 
name to Ctsoreo, in honour of Iha 
Emperor Tiberius, lo which the adjunct 
PhiUppi was added, to disiinguish it 
from the Cfesarea on the coast. Its 
name was afterwards changed to Nero- 
is situated in a pleasant and fertile 
neighbourhood, at the base of a moun- 
tain tailed Djebel Heish. It is now 
merely a village, containmg al most 
150 houses, chiefly occupied by Turks. 
The river of Banias rises to the north- 
east of the village, on approachisg 
which it passes under a good bridge, 
near which there are some remains of 
the ancient lown. No walls remain, 
but great quantilies of stone and arohi- 
tertnral fragments are strewed around. 
About three miles east by south from 
the village are the remains of a strong 
and extensive forlress, called the ' Cas- 
tle of Banias,' situfed on the summit 
of a mountain ; and to the south of the 



village there is another ruined fortreas 
" ■ nilar construction. Some iravel- 
iltribute these caatlea la the Ara 
hian caliphs, and others to the cruaadea 
lonsider thai one of ihe two hey 
differ in saying which) probably oocil- 
piea the site, and includes some of tlie 
materials of a temple which Herod the 
Great erected herein honour of Augus- 
s.' Picl. Bible. 

!S. And he divided kimtel/ a/faiart 
them-by night. Heb. ciT'iiS pimi i 
perhaps more oorreelly renderai, 'Ana 
he came upon iliem by stealth in the 
night, he and hia servanta.' The verb 
pin signifies not only lo pari, to rfi- 
vide, to dUtribute, but al30 to be smmrtft, 
or sqftf and in Hipbil lo polisli, to 
aootli, at Jitttta: And from this sense 
it may natiuaily take another, of doing 
any thing covertly or by stealth. Thus 
inJer. 37. 12, it signifies to remove from 
a place by stealth, leniier el placide ee 
subdttcere. Here 11 may mean that 
Abraham came upon them in the nighl 
by stealth and surprise, probably while 
Ihey were asleep, as Josephus says he 
did, which accounts for his pulling an 

to flight with so small a force. It is 









■ch through the country up CO 
Dan, where they first camo up with 
Chedorlaomer, they probably gathered 
additional numbers. Slill the common 
interpretation of the word pin maj be 
admitted, and on this presumption the 
Editor of the Pictorial Pible remaiks, 
' He probably divided lis forces, »j 
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that a simullaneOMS niali visa made up- 
on the camp of ihe ensmy from differ- 
ent quanets. Here again the usages 
of Arabian warfiu-B assial ua. Surprise, 
by sudden attacks, ia ihar fuvourile 
mode of warfare. Some itibea consid- 
er it cowardly and disgraceful to make 
a uighl al;tB>'k on a camp. But this is 
not the general feeling. Whenguc 
altaci is resolved upon, the assail 
ao nr.uiige their march that ih«y may 
fall upon the camp about an hour he- 
re the first dawn, when they ar 



Abral 






irably ci 



■ofiud 11 



n the 



With some tribes il 
custom to rush upon the 
fcnodi down the principal tent-poles, 
thus enveloping the slecgiers in their 
teut-dolhs, which renders the victory 
BBSy even over superior forces. What 
greatly facililatea the success of such 
attacks is the general neglect of post- 
ing night-watches and sentinels, even 
when in tbe vicinity of an enemy. If 
an immediate attack is apprehended, 
all the males of an encampment, or all 
the soldiers of an expedition, remain 
watuhing their fires throughout the 
night. In the present trsnsaction, we 
do not read of any men killed on either 
ade. Probably none were. It Is as- 
tonishing how little blood is shed by 
the Arabs in theu- most desperate ac- 
tions, which mors resemble fra 
among an unorganized rahbla than 
battle between soldiers. We may h 
Of a battle lasting a whole day with 
a man being killed on either si 
Burckhardt s'ayai 'When lifleen or s 
teen men are killed in a skirmish, 
Orcum stance is remembered asan eve 
of grsal importance for many years 

both parties." Picl. Bible. IT 

Sie left haml of Damascus. Chai. ' 
(he north of Damascus;' probably 
correct interpretation, as the ^'i^riptu 
suppose the face lo be directed to the 
oiBi, where right end lejl are ni£.iiion- 
ed, if no other point of the compass be 
Bpedfi«d. "The city is not hers msD- 



iherefore ha 
earliest cities in the world, and is one 
of the very tew that have maintained a 
flourishing existence in all ages. It is 
situated in east long. 36° 25', and north 
lat. 33= 21', in the northwest of an ex- 
tensive and remarkably level plain, 
which is open eastward beyond the 
reach of vision, but is bounded in ever; 
other direction by mountains, the near- 
est of which— those of Salehie, to the 
northwest — are not quite two miles 
from ihe aty. These hills give rise to 
iho river Barrady, and lo various rivu- 
lets, which afford the city a most liber- 
al supply of water, and render its dis- 
of the most pleasant and fer- 



■ Weal 






Noti 






2 Kings, B. 12). The district, witt 
circurafereiiCB of from twenty to u 
ty-five miles, is thickly covered 
well- watered gardens and orchardi 
the midst of which stands the town it- 
self. It thus appears as in a vast wood, 
and its almost innumerable public build- 
ings, including an extensive citadel and 
a vest number of mosijues, with their 



is surrounded by an old wall of 
Iried brick, strengiheried with tow- 
but this wall has fallen lo decay, 
and the town has so greatly eileaded 
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that wilhm. The liouaeB in the city 
havetlat roars, while those in suburbs 
have domes. DamasouB ia laid tocon- 
1am 500 mansions entitled u be called 
palaces; and the general splendour of 
its houseB ia modi extolled in rlieEnai. 
But little of lliis is visible in the stteeis, 
which in general present walls of mud 
OT sun-driad brick, which fill the nar- 
row streets wilh dust in dry weather, 
and render them perfect qoagmtes 
when it rains. The houses themselves 
sre built with the same materials, al- 
though etone might be easily obtained 
from the adjoining mounldins. The 
streets present scarcely any windows, 
and only low and mean-looking doors ; 
but theaa often conduct to large interi- 
or courts paved with marble, refreshed 
by gushuig fountains, and surrounded 
by apartments ornamented and furnish- 
ed in the beat and richest oriental taste. 
The thirsty Arabs from the Desert re- 
gard Damascus with rapture, and are 
never tired of enpatiaiing on the fresh- 
ness and verdure of its orchards, the 
variety and richness of its fruits, 



all,i. 



:s rills I 



1 foiin- 



and the 

taina. Thereiaatradition.thatM 
med, coming to the city, viewed 
great admiration from the mt 
Salehie, and then turned away, refu- 
sing to approach, with the remark, that 
there was but one Paradise deagned 
for man, and he waa determined that 
Ms should not be in thia world ; but 
there is no historical foundation for (hia 
story. Damascus is about six miles i 
circnmference, and its population is ei 
limated by Mr. Buckingham at 143,000 ; 
ol whom 90,000 are native Syrian 
Arabs, 10,000 Turks, 15,000 Jews, and 
BS,000 Chiistians. But Dr. Richardson 
does not estimate the Christian popi 
laiion at men: than 12,000. Damasci 
Is the rendezvous of many ihousaii 
uilgnmfl w^p ateoeed 19 JHeeei, ip 01 



the caravan dcpartfl, and most of whom 
unite commercial wiiJiTeligiouaobjecUi, 
loading their beasts with the produce 
of their own countries, which they dis- 
pose of on iheroad, bringing back in 
the same manner the products of India, 
recdved from Jidda, the port of Mecca. 
This baa contributed greatly to the 
prosperity of Damascus, whi.,li is abt 

trade with ihe pons of the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, and with Bagdad oti 
iheeasl. Damascus hasobtainedfame 
for some of lis manufactures. 






d-blad 






been proverbial. This reputation has, 
however, of late years much declined ) 
but the Damascenes still excel i.. the 
art of inlaying metals with gold. The 
manufacture of the kind of silk celled 
'Damask,' originated here. It would 
seem from I Kings, 11. 2i, 24, that 



IS first bi 






David or Solomon the capital of an in- 
dependent kin dom whi h afterwards, 
as the ' kingdom of Syria," was enga 
ged in frequent wars with the Jews. 
It was ultimately annexed to the em- 
pire of Assyria, and afterwards, wilh 
iherest of Western Asia, passed to the 
Greeks, then 10 the Romans, and at last 
to the Arabians, under whom Damas- 
cus became for a lime the capital of the 
khalifat, when Moawiyah, its governor, 
assumed thai office, in opposition to 
All. It undeiwent many changes du- 
ring the disorders of the middle ages, 
and was finally conquered, along with 
all Syria, by the Sullan Selim. In the 
lale war between the Porte and the 
Pasha of Itlgypt, Damascus was taken 
by the troops of ihe latter, under bia 
son Ibrahim Pasha, and it still remeiua 
subject to his Buthotitj, haying been 
ceded to him by the treaty of peace in 
1833. The inhabitants of Damascus 
have the reputation of bang ihe moai 
tiangbly and inlolorant people of Tof- 
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17 f And the Mug of Sodom 
'went out !o meeE him (''after 
his return from the slaughter of 
Chedoilaomer, and of the kings 
that ware with him,) at the val- 



key, bul tho meaaurp? of Mehemet All 
havB already teiidfd greatly lo subdue 
or conlrol tbeir lormcr apiril.' pKt 
BMe 

17 TVm Inng qf Soihm lamt nut to 
mcd htm ThiB expediiion of Abra- 
ham and his fnends would naturally 
excite great atlenlion among the Ca- 
naanitee At ihe very lime when all 
must have been given up for lost, lo, 
they are, wilhour any effotia of their 
own, recovered, and ills spoilers spoil- 
■ - ■ ■ lotorious band, now 
are hailed by every 
hem. Tha kings <if 
go forth to eongrat- 
thank iheni as the 
ounlry. If Abraham 
had been one of those marsudera whom 
he defeated, he would have followed up 
hia victory, and made himself maeter 
of the whole country J which he might 
probably have done with ease in iheir 
present enfeebled and scattered condi- 
tion. But the principles by which he 
was governed as a servant of God pre- 
venti him from doing this.- — -IT 'Ilie 
valUn qf Siaudi, itAtcft is the Mug's 
date. A valley near Jeruaalem, sup- 
posed to be to the north of the city, the 
direction which would naluroily be ta- 
ken to meet one reluriiing from Damas- 
cus, where Absalom afterward erected a 
tn'inumental pillar, 2 Sam. 18. 18. Gr. 
'Thisiathefieldofthekings.' ChaL'the 
valley-plain of refreshing for the king.' 

18. i^dtkitedek. Heb. j^is isia 
i. e. fring- of rightt ' ■- 



ley of Shaveli, which ia tl)e 
' king's dale. 

18 And " Mekhizedck king of 
Salem brought forth bread and 
wine ; and he vias ' the priest of 
' the must high God. 



«I 


Tlie iiitie 




irnmg in pea 




that meets 


the different citi 


uta 


e them, and 


de 


verersoflheh 






kin, 



of S 
no forth to meet Abrahan 






nirn irom the slauehler of the kings, 
respecting whom the bare recital ol 
tha different opmions tliat have been 
entertained would fill a volume. The 
prevalent hypotliesiB among the Jews 
has ever been that he was no other 
than Shem, Ihe son of Noah, who was 
undoubtedly suU alive m the days of 
Abraham Thus the Targura of Jon- 
athan, ' But Meichiiedek, he is Shem, 
the son of Noah, king of Jerusalem.' 
Thus too Ihe Jerusalem Targum, 'Bul 
Melchizodeli, king of Jerusalem, he ia 
Sliem, who was the great priest of the 
Most High.' But to this it is reason- 
ably objected, (1.) That no sufficient 
cause can be assigned why Moses, who 
has all along hitherto spoken of Shem 
under his owu proper name, should 
here vdl hia identity under a different 
one. (2.) It ia inconsistent with what 
we know of Shem thai be should be 
said lo ba by the Apostle, Heb. ' with- 
out father and vidthont mother,' since 
his genealogy is clearly given in the 
Scriptures, and the line of hia progon- 

fountain-bead in Adam. (3.) Il is in 
the higheat degree improbable thai he 
should be a reigning king in the land 
of Canaan, which was in tha posses- 
sion of his brolher's son; nor is il easy 
to perceive how Abraham could be said 
to ' sojourn there oa in a strange coun- 
try,' if hia distinguished ancestor Shetr 
were at thai lime a co-resident willi 
him in die same country. (4.) On (his 
theory ibe priesthood of Melehiitdek. 
i. e. of Shem, would not be of a dif- 
ferent order from Levi's; dhecily eon- 
Uary to the asserlion of tha ApoBlle 
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Heb- 7. G, and to the whole drift of li 
argument. For if Melchizedek we 
Shem, Levi was in hia loina as well i 
in the loins of Abroliam, from which 
follows, that while he paid 
loins of one of his 



the 



doubllesi 



A A c 






n, yel 



1 Ihem 






(hem 111 hlniselfi v 
The iiknlity of Melchizedek nnil Shem, 
therefore, cannot with any show of 
reason be conwslenlly held. Others 
accordingly rejecting the Jewish Ira- 
dilian on ihia head, have adopted the 
opinion that Melchizedek was (heSon 
of God himselE To this conclusion 
(hey aie led by an unwillingness to al- 
low that any mere man was superior 
lo Abrdnam. But in this case we call 
iiardly suppose Ihe Apoalle would have 
said thai Melc:liizedek 'wbs made like 
lo thfl Son of God f or that Christ was 
conslituled a Priest 'after the order of 
Melchizedek;' or in other words, that 
lis was a type of hhnaelf ! The most 
probable view tliereSire of the true 
character of Melclilzcdek is that given 
by Josephiis, viz. that he was a Canaan- 
itish prince, a pious and religious man ; 
personage eminenlly raised up by 
God, whose genealney was perhaps de- 
■igiiedly veiled in mystery, that he 
might be in this, as in other things, a 
type of Christ. He is menllotied else- 
where in the Scriptures only in ihe UOth 
Psalm and in the epistle to the He- 
brews, where the Apostle, aiming to 
shew the pre-eminence of Christ's 
priesthood over that of Aaron, avails 
himself of the somewhat remarkable 
coini^dencea which happened to eub- 
«9t between what is here related of 
Melchizedek, and what ho designed to 
affirm of Christ. As Melohizedek com- 
bined in his own person the dignity 
both of king and priest, ibis fact en- 
abled him to illustrau more strikingly 
to the Jews lo whom he wrote the union 
of the same offices in Christ, who «tE 
' a priest upon his throne." Again, as 
lar aa appears from the aacted record, 



points by 

the historian, the Apostle, holding him 
forth precisely in the iight which Moses 
doea, and in no other, says that he was 
' without father, without mother, with- 
out descent, having neither beginning 
of days nor end of life ; but made like 
o the Son of God, abiding a priest 
ilinuall)'.' That is, he derived hia 
office from no predecessor and deliver- 
ed it down to no successor, hut stands 
before us in the sacred record eangle and 
alone, constituting himself an order ol 
priesthood. In this respect he was 
itly 'made like the Son of God;* 
also a priest, not after the 



er of tl 






cent from their predecessors, but after 
the similitude of Melchizedek. that is, 
by an immediate divine constitution. 
These are the grand points of reaem 
blance between Melchizedek and Christ, 
of which the Apostle makes so happy 
a use in writing lo the Hebrewsi and 
we think it by no means unlikely, that 
Moses, penning his narrative under 
divine guidance, was moved lo sup- 
press Ihe various particulars respecting 
he birth and parentage of Melchizedeh, 
;nd Ihe commencement and close of hia 
priesthood, and lo introduce him thua 
briefly and abruptly into the thread ol 
hia history, for the very purpose of af- 
fording to another inspired penman, in 
afier ages, the means of so pertinently 
and forcibly illustrating this sublime 
of Christ's official character. 

IT King qf Salem. Heb, "iijia 

O^O mehk shakw, 1. e. /dng of pciitt, 
' the title of which the 
Apostle makes use Heb. 7. 3. Wheth- 
' this were the same place with that 
'hich afterwards attained Biicb emi- 
enco under the name of Jerusalerii, 
somewhat doubtful, though ptoba- 
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19 And he blessed him, and most higi: God, ^ possessor ot 
said, Blessed be Abram of the heaven anfl earth. 



hilitieB are in favour ot the sopposnion 
Ihal il was, Ps. 76. I, 2. BocKart and 
Others lake il forlhe place called Sahm 
on tha banks of iha Jordan, where 
John bapiiifid, John, 3. 23. Bui as 
there was a 'king's dale' near this Sa- 
lem, V. IT, and also in ihe vicinity of 
JeriiBalem, the latter was probably the 

seat of Melchizedek'a residence. 1 

Braitghi Jorih bread and wint. As il 
is evidently Ihe poat-resurreslJon prieel- 
hood of ChiTsi whioli was prefigured 
by that of Melchiisdek, we aee no ob- 
jeclion to conaidering the 'bread and 
wine' which he brought forth for the 
refreshment of Abraham and his fol- 
lowers, as an adumbration of ihe sa- 
cramenlai elements, which Christ in 
the mstitution of the supper has pro- 
vided for the weary soldiers of the cross. 

U And he 1B03 ihe prietl of Ihe 

most high God. Hf*. y\-<)3T ibtb p3 
priest to the most high Ood. Chal. 
'Minister before the most high God.' 
The leading idea conveyed by the oiigi- 
nal terra for ' prieBl" ytt eoften, is that 
of nUniattation in general, but yet, as 
predicated of him who is nest in rank 
to the supreme power. Thus, 3 Sam. 
e. 18, 'And David's sons were chUf 
Tttlcrsi' Heb. 'cohens,' priests, is 
dered literally in the parallel passage, 
1 Chron. 18. IT, 'And David's son 
were (he first at the king's hand.' Si 
also 2 Sara. M. 26, ' And Ira also th 
Jairite, was a diief rider about Davidj 
Heb. ' a priest to David.' In its gen 
oral usage, however, il is appropriated 
as the office-lille of one who perfoi 
the functions of o sacrlflcer, an qff'i 
qf sacred oblations to God, and an 
tsrcessor fir, and blesaer of, the people, 
1 Chron. 23. 13. Under llie gospel 
dispensation thia office is abolished 
among men, iU functians being 



red in Christ. In the most ancient 
iriods, among all nations whose ree- 
ds have reached us, the office of piieat 
id king appear to have been ootijoin 
. in the same person. 
19. And he blessed him, and said, 
o. That ia, Melchizedek blessed 
Abraham, in doing which he perform 
le of tha oharaetetislic funelioos 
of a priest, whose duty it was 'to bless 
■ e name of the Lord for ever.' 
1 Chron. 23. 13, Num. 6. 23, 2T. View 
this light, the act of blessing on 
the part of Melehiiedek would imply 
than a personal wel!-wiahmgi it 
would be prophetic. In pronouncing 
:nedietion, he would set his seal to 
what Gfod had done before him. It is 
unlikely that he might have known 
Abraham previously to this, and have 
well acquainted with his being a 
rite of heaven, in whom all the 
ns of the earth were to be blessed ; 
whose posterity God had prom- 
the land of Canaan. Jf so, his 
blessing him in so soleran a manner 
implied his devout acquiescence in the 
divine will, even though il would he at 
the expense ot his ungodly oountry- 

men. IT Possessor of heaven and 

earth. Heb. 'f-iST QiKim n;p. Tha 
idea of a ' possessor' ia very intimately 
related to that of a 'disposer,' espedal- 
ly when, as in the present case, the 

and we think it highly probable that 
the words were intended to convey a 
Incit Boknowledgmenl of the sovereign 
rght of the most high God, who had 
irealed all things, to make sueh an al- 
lotment of the earth or any part of it 
as he saw fit. The speaker, iherefore, 
in employing this language virtually 
puts his Amen lo the Divine promise 
which secured to Abraham and his seed 
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20 And i" blessed fie ihe 

high God, which haih delivered 
thine enemies into ihine i 
And he gave him tilhes ' of 



Ihe possession of the 
The rendering of the Sept. nnd the 
Vulg. 'who created the heaven end 
ine earth,' is not eioct, and has prob- 
ably flovi-n from confounding the literai 
with Bnitijereiitial sense of the original 

20, Blesstd be the most high God. 
This discloses the native viforking of a 
truly pious and devout spint, which 
cannot contentedly stop short of the 
ibunloin-liead of all blessing. Instead 

Abraham's valnur and skill as a war- 
rior, he rises in his ascription of praise 
to the God of Abraham, who had gra- 
ciously conferred the victory upon his 

servant. IF He gave him tithes of all. 

That is, Abraham gave to Melchii- 
edek, as the Apostis assures us, Heb. 
7. 2. Tha exprftssion is thought by 
soma too general to be confined to a 
tenth of the spoils taken froia the con- 
federate kings, but as it does not appear 
that he had any thing else there to 
tithe, we think it more probable thai a 
tenth of the spoils is all that is meant, 

by the testimony of Paul, Heb. 7. 4. 
As Melcbizedek in this transaction had 
officiated in his priestly capacity as a 
kind of mediator between (Sod and 
him, it was undoubtedly in this light 
that he regarded him in making the 
oblation. He gave him tith^, not as 
a friend, but as God's represenlative. 
The present was undoubtedly accom- 
panied by sentiments of personal re- 
spect and gratitude, but it was principal- 
ly designsd as a tribute of piety to God. 
~ s light it 



early ai 



.ignificai 



of tl 



debt of temporal support due la thoE 



21 Andthekingof Sodnmsaia 
iJitoAhram, Give lue the persons, 
ind lake (he snods lo thyself. 

'12 And Abram said to the k^ng 



who miiiister to men in spiritual things, 
who are lo be esteemed very highly in 
love for iheir work's sahe, and who, 
while they serve at the altar, are or- 
dained to live of the altar. 

21. Give me the persons. UeK^S^n- 
Ihe soul; col. sing, for 'soolsi' correct- 
ly rendered 'persons,' according lo a 
usage of very ftequenl occurrence. It 
means of course the captive men and 
women. Gr. ' Give me the men.' It 
would seem that while these (hincs 
were going on between Melchiiedek and 
Abraham, the king of Sodom stood by 
and heard what passed, biit without ta- 
king any particular interest In it. What 
occurred between these two great char- 
ters appears to have made no impres- 
m upon him. Apparently he thought 
of nothing, and cared for nothing, but 
what respected himself Though dicre 
is no evidence that he could claim an/ 
right at least to the goods, ycl lie 
speaks in a manner as if he would be 
thought not a little generous in relin- 
quishing ihem, — IT And take the goads 
to thyself. 'It would seem that here 
the king claims his own due, and al- 
lows Abraham his. According to Arab 
usage Abraham hadan undoubted right 
recovered goods and cattle. The 
Tl is, if an enemy has spoiled an 
Arab camp, and carried away some ol 
Ihe persons as prisoners, and if the 
lie be afterwards recovered by 
another party, for the persons to be re- 
sTcired, but for the property to remain 
the possession of those by whom it 
)s recaptured. This elucida^on, 
which has escaped tha notice of anno- 
, eialts the conduct of Abraham 
Uning to receive his due, and da 
fi:ora the generosity for whicl 
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of Sodoni, I * liave lifted up min" 
liand uDto Ihe Lord, the must 
high God, I the possessor of heav- 
ei: aad earth, 



Ihe king of Sodom has obtoined credit. 
Indeed we aee that Abmham himself 
idmils the right of hia friends to thai 
whieh, for himself, ho 'eclined.' Pict 



Hebraism for 



ve sworn,' derived 

frequent alluaiona in the Bible, of ele- 
vating iha right hand in ihe nci of ta- 
kinjj: aa oath. Abraham doubtless 
knaw the man, and perceiving hia af- 
fected generowty, gave him to under- 
stand that he had already decided, and 
even sworn, in [he presence of the most 
high God, whnt he would do in respect 
10 thai pattof ihespoils which had pre- 
yiously belonged to him. This answer 
of Abraham is somewhat remarkable. 
Hia haviogdeyirmined upon his course 
before the king of Sodom met him, im- 
pl'iea something dishonourable in the 
character of that prince. He must 
have been well known to Abraham ca 
a vaiii-boBBling, unprincipled man, or 
he would not have resolved, in ao sol- 
emn a manner, to preaerve himself clear 
from the very shadow of an obligation to 
him. It is possible that he might have 
thrown out some malignant insinua- 
liona against Lot and hia uncle on the 
score of iheir religion. At any rate, 
had become for some reason fixed 
hia purpose not to become in any ser 
a debtor to the king of Sodom. In this 
he may have designed to honour the 
promise of blessing which had been 
made to him. If the possaasor of heav- 
pn nnil HHribhaaengaged to provide for 
beholden to anearlhly 



mhewillni; 



tg were Ikble li 



slruedi where it might be said thai 
was prompted to the rescue of I 
more by the hope of plunder than i 
spirit of benevolence. His conduct 
this emergency afibrda a good hint 
Christiana. They are really ao rich 






!Sthen 



le poaai 



Heb. X 



S3. Thai 1 will n 
Tli:iti if I fiU lake ! an imperfect mode 
of eipresaion peculiar to the original 
Scriptures, and frequently occurring in 
oaths. 11 ia equivalent to a negative, 
as rendered in our version. Tiios in 
like manner Pa. 95. II, 'CntowhomI 
sware in my wrath that Oiei/should not 
alter my rest (Heb. if (hey ahnll ealet 
my rest) ;' explained by the Apostle, 
Heb. 3. 18, ' that they tkould not enter 
into Ida resL' So Mark, Q. 12, 'Verily 
I say unto you, there shall be no sign 
given imto Ihi^ generation (Gr j/" a 



the siring with which females lie up 
iheu' hair. The lalchd I suppose to 
mean the ((long- of the sandal, which 
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shouldest say, I have made Abram 

24 Save only that which the 
young men hare ealen, and ihe 
portion of the men "which went 
with me, Aner, Eshcol, and Mam- 
re ; lei them lake their portion. 



goes over Ihe lop of ilie fool 
iwisl Ihe greal and liule tot 
prnvt^rblaJ to sey, should a mi 
cased of tailing away fome 
antde, which belongs iu am 
have not token away even a 
the Uumg of your woin-oul b: 
Robert 



ndala.' 



ic only that vMeh ike young 
men have eaten. Hth. D'^nSDIl. The 
leading idea la bealiached in numerous 
inelancee to the phrase ' young men' 
ia that of ienice or minUtry instead of 
youlliful age. Thus Esl. 3. 2, ' Then 
aaid the king's servants ihul ministered 
unio him ;' Heb. "Then said the king's 
yoHHg men.' Neh. 5. 15, 'Nay even 
r iho peo- 



pie 



' Heb. 'iheir y 



'And he sent young men of the 
children u( Israel which oHered biirnl- 
oHcrings;' i. e. ten^jtia; men .who 
peiformed Ihe hiirdensome parts of ihc 
rimal. Acts, B.6, 'And Iheyoungnun 
arose and wound him up, and carried 
liiiM out and buried him ;' i- e. the 






1 of 1 



church) men douhtlesa of adull 
So (hose u ho by one Evangel si, Lu 
12. 46. a e celled n Gr young rr 
and yoirg ads are by Bnotli 



CHAPTER XV. 

\. Aflsrthesetkings. Heb, O'llSTn 

n^^~ after these jmrds ; i. e. these 

tilings spoken of ' Word' is often uh- 



CHAPTER XV. 

AFTER these things the wora 
of iheLoBn came unioAbtam 

Abram: lam thy 'shield, ana 
thy exceeding ' great reward. 



ed in the Sctiplures for thing, or that 
which is the lubject of loorrfs. Thus 
Lev. 5. 2, an 'unclean thing' is in the 
Heb. 'an unclean word;' Dfut. 17.5, 
'wicked thing,' Heb. ' wicked woid j' 
and CO in innunietable olher cases. On 
Ihe ground of ihJB usage we are perhaps 
to explain our Saviour's declaration. 
Mat. 12. 37, 'By ihy words thou shall 
be justified, and by thy iconis ihou shall 
be condemned,' L e. by thy deeds ; for 
condjicl is conslmctive or virtual lan- 
guage. Accordingly the Apostle speak- 
ing Heb 11. 14, of the conduel of the 
believing patriarchs, remarks, 'For ihey 
that say snch things declare plainly 






niryi' 






aUions say such things, o 
words, who do such things. So alao 
Eccl. 10. 3, 'When he that ia a fool 
walkelh by the way, hia wisdom faQ- 
elh him, and he sailk to every one that 
he ia a fool ;' L e. his conduct proclaims 

him to be one. ir The ward qf the 

Lord came to Abram. Heb. 5« nin 
b13!« vtas to Abram; i. e. efflcacious- 
)y was i was made to he. This >s the 
first inslance of the occurrence of Ihe 
phrase ' word of the Lord,' as applied 

usual way in which the fact of a spe- 
cial revelation to iha prophets is after- 
wards announced. See the Prophela 

passim. ^ fnatnsiim, Heb. ntntt3 

in a sight. Gr. iv op^j-^r,. id. ChaL 
niC^ia in a prophecy's '■ e. in a pro- 
phelie vi;ion. Prophets were in lbs 
earliest ages called seers (Heb. r-Vt 
nK-(). 1 Sam- 9- 9- 3 Sam. 24. 11, and 
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CHAPTER XV. 



4 prophecy ir 



la. I. I 

ivilh what 



called B 



id Nun 



IS. 6, 'If ihepn be a prophet nmong 
- you, I the Lurd will moke myself 
known lo himtn a vimm IhNiaa)- 
There is great obscurity resling "pon 
,lhe inodeB of the divine communica- 
tions lo men, but when God ia aaid 
have appeared lo any one even in a «i 
ion, it does not neceasarily follow ihi 
the raoipient of such a revelalion W! 
properly seleep. Though the night 
aeason and the stale of sleep was often 
h p se p ably 



at the needful inoment 
the support, confidence, 
and courage which Ihey require — — T 
1 am Iky shield. Gr. 'I will protect 
ihee.' Ch«L 'My word shall be ihy 
strength.' Aa thou wert ehielded by 
my protection in the late engagement 



g cap d pB^ 

n b1 pe tr h the 

g re ed S H g berg's 

Chriatology,' p. 2IT. Kalh's Transl. 

1836. V Saying, Fearnot. AaAbra- 

hum had deflated the kinga mentioned 
in the last chapter with far inferiornum- 
bers, he may have thought it not un- 
likely that, in order to retrieve the ijis- 
grace, they might again lallyand come 
upon him with a force which he should 
bfl unable to resist. Such an assu- 
rance, tlierefore, as he now rec^ved of 
the divine protection, must have been 
peculiarly aeaaonable and consolatory. 
Whether from a review of paal diffi- 
culties, or from n prospect of augment- 
ed trials, or ft'om an apprehension of 
disappointed hopes, the most eminent 
eainlB are prone at times to give way 
to discouragements; but God, who 
watches over the secret fears aa well 
U die outward afHIclions of his lieD- 









present defence. The si 

is virtually given to all God's eetvanta, 

Ps. 84. 11 IF And thine eixeedzng 

great reicard. Bather, aa the Heb 
accents require, and as the Greek ren- 
ders it, 'Thy reward ahall be exceeding 
great,' Although there is nothinfl spe. 
cifically said of the grounda of this re- 
ward, or of the nature of it, jet there 
can be Utile doubt that it was but an- 
other form of the gracious promise al- 
ready made to Abraham of his being 
blest with a nnmerona seed, of his in- 
heriting the land of Canaan, and of his 
finally becoming a fountain of blessing 
' whole world. But as Abraham 
ne nothing to merit all this, if it 
spoken of as a reviard, it could 
r a rB\Bard to ^aOh, and not to 
: and it ia in this view that ths 
;lpoatle seems to allude to thia very 
lerin as here employed, Rom, 4. i. 
Now to him that wotkelh is the re- 
'Card not reckoned of grace, but of 
lebt.' The plea of rewardable works 
however did not hold in regard to Abra- 
t to him that worlietli not 
It said to have worked, viz. 
Abraham), but believelh on him that 
juBlifleth the ungodly, his feilh is count- 
ed IbrrighleouanesB.' 

2. And Abram said, Lord God vihal 
wilt thou give me. Rather, according 
to the Heb. -ij Wn liQ how ailt Utou 
do (ii) for me. - Such in numerous in- 
stances is the force of the original par- 
ticle here r^dersd 'what.' 'ThusGan. 
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3 And Abram said, Behold, ( 
me thou hast given no seed ; an 



44. 16, 'Ham (nS) shall we clear our- 
BelvesT Job, 9. 2, •Haw (nJa) ahould 
man be juat with Godl' Abraham's 
thoughts inslinclively reverted to the 
great proiniae, and he here suggasls 
what he conceived, in the judgment of 
human reason, an insuperable obsta- 
cle (0 the fulfilment of ihia promise. 
He reverently inquires how it was 
poBsiblB thai good word could be ac- 
complished to him, BO long as he waa 
hving and apparently like to die in a 
childleas slate? Itisproperloremark, 
however, that Ihe words of the com- 
mon Iranaladon make a consialent 
sense m themselves, and do no vioienoe 
to the original, implying that Abraham 
could find no comfort or happiness in 
any thing else, bo long as the promise 
respectinga bleseed seed remained un- 
fulfilled or unfulfiUing. Still the inter- 
pretation W6 have given we think a 
better one, as being equally consistent 
with the original and more natural in 

itself. 1tSeeiii£'ifiiicA''rf''s*- Heb. 

''T'13' "liln am ginng childless; i. e. 
am going out of the world. Thus the 
Targ. Jon. ' Seeing I depart out of the 
midst of this world.' Gr. airoXTP»,«ii 
uTmos lam being dismiseed, or lei de- 
part, diildlaa ; the same word as that 
used by Simeon, Luke 2. S9- ' Now Ul- 
test thou thy servant depart (airoXutrs) 
in peace.' Compare 1 Chron. 17. 11 
with 3 Sam. 17. 12, where 'go' and 
'sleep' are evidendy uaed as eynony- 
mouflt*rmE,Mgnifying'todie.' Soalso 
Ps. 39. 13, ' Spare me, that I may re- 
cover strength before I go hence ("ibR)! 
and DC no more.' Ps. Ba 8, 'Aa a 
snail which melteth, let every one of 
them pass oieatf ("|it1-> go).' i. e. let 
them die. IF Sieimrd qfmine house. 



[B. C. 191D. 
aine house 13 



latianis, ion qf j-uniiiiig' about i or 
one who oecupies the station of head- 
household. The idiom by which such 
an one is called a 'son of stewardship,' 
is of very frequent occurrence; thus 
I Kmgs, I. 52, 'son of strength' for 



rongm 



lOfCB 



livity' for 'captives;' 


Ju. iS, 45, ' 


sons 






die 


The Chal. reading 


9 SD;1E) -13 


bar 


parnasa, son. offiid 




or procuring. 


nevid 


nt allusion i 


Ihe 


office of a ste 


ivard. 


shose busin 




s to 'give ev 


ery 




n of 


meal (food) in 


duoae 


son,' Luke 12. 43. 


The reason of Abraham's inlrodu 


cing 


the mantioi 
n this conn 
which it b( 




w d fh' h 








ed, vidll b 




fr tn 








m g 




—HU t 




D 




Heb. -iTJl- 




» 





D 

The name 'Ehezer' wgnities 'help ol 
Ciod,' and from this name, especially na 
it is written Ex. 6. 25, ' Eleaxer,' comes 
the apocopated 'Lazar,' and from this, 
by adding the terinmalion os, the Gc. 
'Lanaros; Eng. 'Lazarus.' Guided 
by tills clew, we learn why it is that 
our Saviour, in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, Luke 16. 23, repre- 
sents Lazarus as being 'in Ab'aham's 
bosom;' i. e. seated familiarl; with 
him at the same table. It is because 
there is a covert allusion, in the person 
of Lazarus, to this same Kliezer, tho 
patiiarch's venerable steward. 'Sinca 
Ihe discourse, Luke 16. 20, is cooeern- 
ing Abraham and Lsiarus, who would 
not call to mind Abraham and Eleaier 

Gentile by birib, and some time ilia 
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CHAPTER XV. 



4 And behold, the word of the 
Lord came unto him, saying, 
This shall not he thine heir; but 
he thai e shall come forth out of 
ihine owB bowels shall be thine 



heir appstent of Abraham, but shut 
out of tbe inhetitance by the birth of 
Isaac, yet restored here uilo Abraham's 
Dosoml Which I leave to the judg- 
ment of the reader, whether il might 
not him ilie calling of the Gentiles mlo 
Iheliiilh of Abraham.' Lighlfooi. 

3. One born in mine hauct it mine 
kdr. Hob. ■'ns V~iT[ ,'itl"'3 1? " 
son qf my house is inheriting nw ; L e. 
about to inherit, or destined or likely 
to inherit me. To 'inherit one' is a 
Hebraism fbr inheriting one's gnods, 
or estate. Thus, Jer. 49. 1, 'Why 
then doth their king inherii Gad?' 
Ibis is expMned in the ensuing clause 
to import ' dwelling in his cities.' By 
the like idiom, 'to possess great na- 
tions,' Deiit. 9. 1, is to possess thar 
lands, dlies, and suhslance; for the na- 
tions theniBeWes wera to be destroyed. 
So, Pa. 79. 1, ' They hare devoured 
Jacob;' L e. they have consumed his 
possesHions. 2 Cor. 11. 2(^ 'Ye BuHer 
ita man devour you;' i.e. devour your 
properly. By one 'born in his house 
is meant a home-born servant in oppo- 
flilion to those bought or obtained 
otherwise from without, and also from 
'sons of tlie womb,' Prov. 31. 2, or 
one's own proper children. 'In Mo- 
hammedan Asia the slaves termed 
'house-liom' are regarded with peculiar 
esleom. They form part of tbea mas- 
ter's fa ^nily, BJid their.welfereisan ob- 
iecl of nis pecuUar care. They are tbe 
most attached of his adherents, and 
Dfien inherit a laigo share of his wealth. 
It Is Eomelimea the practice of cliild- 
MS petBons to adopt a tavourite slavt 
21 



5 And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now to- 
ward heaven, and ■■ tell the i stars, 
if thou be able to number them . 
nd he said unio him, ' So shall 
thy seed be. 



of this class as their own child and 
etimes they pnrchase prom- 
ising boys when yonng, and after hav- 
ing brought them np in their own faith, 
formally adopt them as their children.' 
Pict. Bible. Such appears to have 
been Abraham's idea in the present in- 
stance. Instead of thinking of adopt- 
ing his nephew Lot, he speaks as if his 
faithful steward were the probable can- 
didate for that honour. 

4. The word of the Lord came imio 
him, saying, &c. God, in mercy to the 
patriarch, condescends to remove hia 
doubts on this head, by assuring him 
that his heir shonid be the offepring of 
body. This he had not before 
, „.it had merely given him a gen- 
eral promise that he should be bleat 

Innumerahla seed, leaving it 
whether It should be by the 

of a natural or an adopted 

_ut now his doubts on that 

head are fully resolve 



that it 



as impassible he should after- 



nut, indeed, he was not yet espressly 
informed whether this promised seed 
should be the offspring of Sarah or of 

also he was afterwards clearly instruct- 
ed. Gen. 17. 16; teaching us that it 
sometimes pleases God to make known 
his will and impart bis promises to hia 
servants not all at once, but by grad- 

5. And he brought himforlh abroad, 
and said. Ac If the 'vision men- 
tioned in die first verse was vouchsafed 
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6 And be : believed in tl 
LoHi) ; and he " counted it to hi 
for righteousness. 

7 And he said unto him, I a 






s houre of 



to Abrah! 

was earlf in I'-ie morning, before aun- 
riae, that he was brought Ibrlh and bid 
to count, if lie could, the number of the 

ihfe simplest mode of exposiUon, though 
Maimonidea and other Jewish writers 
suppose that every thing related in this 
chapter was transacted in vision, in 
which state alars mielil ba made to 
appear to the mental perception ai 
noonday, as wel! as to the natural eye 
at midnight. This ia indeed true, and 
It is true alao that the Sciiptures often 
represent that which is dona in vision 
as if it were an hisioncal fact, without 
clearly drawing the line between them, 
as in Jer. 13. 4, S. Ezok. 8. 7, 9. But 
in the present caae, aa all the circum- 
stances are consistent with tho literal 
vetily of iheinddents recorded, wepre- 
fer this mode of interpretation, eape- 
cially as an act of faith so highly com- 
mended as that of Abrahsi 






hav, 






waking and 
sleeping or entranced mind. Whether 
(he innumerable host of stars were de- 
signed to shadow forth the countless 
multitude of his natural or his spiritual 
seed ia not apparentfrom ihenarrative, 
noria it certain that a distincliun of 
this kind was intended. It was prob- 
Bbiy designed asag-enerai mlimalion 
including both, though with e. doini- 
riant reference to his seed in the line of 
Isaac and Jacob. This is to ba infer- 
red from the passages which speak of 
the fulfilment of promise, as Deul. 10. 
22. 1 Chron. 27. 23. Neh. 3. 23. 

6 Andh.ebeiieT>edinikel.OBa. Heb. 
nltl'a Ti»»n fielftostf in Jshmth. 



ilSIS. [B. C. 19ia 

the LoHD that ° brought thee ou' 
of <• Ur of the Chaldees, f to giva 
thee ibis lani! to inherit it. 



chai. i-'-T (tin-'aa rw"'" i*''™"?''! 

the Word qf the Lord. Gr. tiriTT-.on 
TBI 6hj bdieval God, omitting the 'in,' 
which is followed by the Apostle, Rom. 
4. 3. In numerous other instances in 
the Hew Testament the Greek verb 
"inTcva to MieM is folio wed by the par- 
ticles (It, ETC, or sr, in, as if there were 
a designed distinction, at least in some 
cases, between 'believing' and 'believ- 
ing in ;' and perhaps it may not be 
improper to say, that while the devils 
'believe' Christ, a true penitent only 
can 'believe in' him. The Hebrew 
term y2& aman, from whichcomesthe 
famihar ' Amen' <o be it, signifies lo bi 
firm, faed, stable, mtre; and in the 
Hiphil conjugation, which is here em- 
ployed, followed by 3 in or i to, to «- 
labHsh one's self, or one's Jaith, Jirmly 
in or towards an objict, to diem, or ac 
count, or make sure to tm^a self, and 
BO to lian upon, confide in^ or trust to, 
any thing as stable and stedfuat. 
Hence as applied to the ocl of a believ- 
ing agent in reference to divine prom- 
ises, it denotes a degree of assured con- 

oreatiue efficacy, making lo exiat, aub- 
stanliating, confirming the thing be- 
lieved, ' calling things which are not as 
though they were.' Thus ' faith is the 
eubslance (the substantiating principle) 
of things hoped fort' and in this view 
Christ is denomlnaled the 'Amen, the 
feithful and trua wilness,' from his 
bdng the ground of the most fixed 
and elabls confidence, whose fidelilj 



'ith unbound 






The 
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CHAPTER XV. 



on ihia occasion are eo fordbly recitad 
in Ilia |i;pialle lo the Romans, that we 
adduea tho words of the Apoelle as tha 
most appoMte cgmmenlBi-y which can 
be given upon this paasage. Rom. 4. 
la— 22, ' Who against hopa believed in 
hope, ihal he might become the fether 
of many nalionsi acnording to that 
which was spoken, So shall thy setd 
be. And lieing not weak in failh, he 
considered not hia onn body now dead, 
when he waa about an hundred years 
old, neither yet the deadneas of Sarah's 
womb. He staggared not at the prom- 
ise of God through unbeliefj but was 
Strong in faith, giving glory to God ; 
and being fully persuaded, that what 
be had promiaed, he was able aleo to 
perform. And therefore it was impu- 
ted whim for righteouaness.' IT And 

he counted it takim far righteoasntai. 
Heb. npl2 'i morr^T ami It' cou.nl- 
td it to kim righUaustiess. Gr, '^"i"""' 

accounted, impulrd to him /or Hght- 
toasnces. Nearly all the ancient ver- 
sions agree with the Sept. in rendering 
the verb in Iha passive, which shows 
thai they understood it as construct- 
ed with an indefinite nominative, 
equivalent lo the paasive, like Gen. 2. 
SO, ' But for Adam there iocs noljaiaid 
an help meet.' Hab. »2t: kIj one did 
vot find. Sea Note on Gen, 16. 14. 
Thifl ourrent of authoriuea, which is 
eiiuntenanced by the Aposlle'a citing it 
also in the passive, strongly inclinea 
us to regard this as the genuine sense 
of the ongiml, althouah the main scope 
of the clause renrnins the same wluch- 
ever ponslruclion be adipted. The 
Scriptural uaage of the term ainri is 
primarily to thtnk, purpose, irtiend, 
Imagine, detnse, as evil or mischief 
wards any one Gen 50. 20. Pa. 
4,50—41 8 Jer 11 19 2Sam. 14. 13. 
And secondly, io reckon, eetetm, ate 
lo impale, to pat to one's aa. 
whether fa vourabl y or the reverse. 
2 Sam 19.20, 'Lfct niJl my Ifflrl 



Pb. 



pate (iani) ii 

32. 2, ' Blessed is the man un o wnom 
the Lord inipu/e(A (Dlljn-) not iniqui- 
'.' Comp. Lev. 7. 13.— 17. 4. Hum. 
}. 27. The expression before ua ba- 
jmes important from the uae which 
made of it by the Apostle Paul. Rom. 
in establishing the doctrine of jua- 
ficalion by foith ; but as a full consid- 
•ation of his reeaoning on the subject 
'uuld lead us into loo wide a lield of 
discuBsion we shall content ourselves 
ritii glancing at aome of the leading 
Bspeols of the passage. The ' believ- 
ing" which is hers said to be counted to 
Abraham for righteousness is riot lo 
be understood of ihe general and habit- 
ual failh that governed his life and 
entitled liim to Ihe character of a truly 
tho porficuiar act 
of believing here spoken of which was 
so imputed. Noriail to he supposed 
that Abraham now jSrsi began to be- 
lieve savingly in God, for the Apoelle 
assures ua, Heb. U. B. 9, that it was bj 
faith that he obeyed when called, long 
before Ibis, to forsake his native coun- 
try, and sojourn in a strange land; 
and so far aa he then had true failh, he 
doubtless had justifying faith, o 



vailed U 












lan and an heir of a: 
sense, then, was his failh oi 
laion peculiarly cc 



ss7 Weai 
inted to him, as 



r, that it 



lure it truly was, as a righteousj thai 
ia, an acceptable, an exeellent, a praise- 
worthy act. This we concave to be, 
in this connection, the genuine import 
of nplS (Gr, ii'aiaairi) translated 
righieousncse, a term clearly used in s 
parallel sense in D ut 24. 13, 'In any 
ease thou shalt deliver him the pledge 
again when the sun goelh down, that 
he may sleep in his own tamcnt and 
bless thee: and it shall be rigft'eous- 
ness (nplS) unto Ihee before the Lord 
thy Go<I[' i. e. a good, a meritorious' 
dewl^ati act of piety^ So inOtili.'lft' 
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19, 'And tbey shall keep iha wa; of 
the Lot.!, to do Justice (npi2) and 
judgmcinlt' L e. to da good or com- 
mer^dib.p! deeds. Is. 64. 5, 'Thou 
meeleathim thai rejoicelh and workelh 
righttouancss (p^a)j' L B. that doelh 
good. Tlie inlerpretalion of (be term 
in this sense is strikingly conSrincd 
by the parallel passage respecting the 
goud deed of Phinebsa la slaying the 
polluted Israelite and llie Mldianltlsh 
woman, Num. 25. 6, eeq. and thus re- 
ferred to by the Psalmist, Ps. 106. 30, 
31, ' Then stood up Phinehas, and exe- 
cuted judgment: and so the plague was 
stayed. And that was counted -unto 
him for H-ghteoaenese {ijj amnm 

ixnrtit).' In this case, as in thai of 
Abraham, )t is clear lliat it was a sin- 
gle act oa a special Bccasion that use 
BO reputed to the doer. The conduct 
of each was so remarkable, so noble, 
BO commendable in the sight of Ood, 
nnder tlis circumstances which gave 
nae (o it, as to gain the particular, the 
marked approbation of Heaven, and to 
cause itiobeeiistlngoishedby a corres- 
ponding emphasis of honourable testi-. 
mony. This we conceive is what is 
meant by its bdng 'counted' in both 
cases ' for righleouaness.' The expres- 
sion does not merely indicate that it 
was so esteemed in the divine mind, or 
that God in hia eeeret judgment ac- 
counted of it as a pre-emmenlly wor- 
thy and acceptable deed, but that he so 
ordered things that it should be remem- 
bered to their credit, that it should be 
made matter of public and Insting rec- 
ord, in a word, that il should stand as 
an konoUTO-ble testimonial aiExcd to 
(heir cbaraelers with all succeeding gen- 
eratlons. This is undoubtedly the (rue 
furce of the espression as viewed in it- 
self and apart from any peculiar bear- 
ings elsewhere given to it by the sacred 
wriicrs. It is the primary and unfor- 
ced sense which a native Jew would 
kffil to lbs wbtds in reading hie awn 
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Scriptures. And accordingly Philo tha 
Jew, (de Abrahamo, p. 3S6, «1. Fraiikf.) 
in speaking of Abraham says. 'His 
praise has been recorded, being leatified 
by the oracles which Moses delivered, 
by whom il is reported that he believed 
in God. And thai this has been said 
□f him is a great thing, but it ta a Jar 
greater thai il has been cunRrined by 
acts.' But if such be the genuine pur- 
port of the language as used by Moses, 
the question very naturally occurs, 
whether the passage as quoted by Paul 
has the same meaning, or in oiher' 
words whether Paul is to be considered 
as giving an infallible exposition of the 
exact mmd of the Spirit in the preaenl 
clause as il stands in ihe Mosaic ori- 
ginal To this it may be replied, thai 
in as far as the Apoelle is to be consid- 
paasage with 



> illus 






eof a 



ner's justification on his^rsf believing in 
Christ, the quotation cannot be deemed 
in point, because this was nol the first 
instance of Abraham's believing, nor 
consequently of his being accounted 
righteous, nor is there any evidence that 
his laith, on this occasion, had a spe- 
cial respect to Ciirist as its grand object. 
It was a faith exercised upon a peculiar 
promise, viz. the promise of an innu- 
merable seed. But ilie drcumslances 
under which it was exercised rendered it 
something so signal and illustrious, so 
heroic and prnisewort God 

pleased to account I d 
accounted, as a sin g eo 

act. But the Apostle n 






cope of his 
< to sho 



■icti p 
IV th 



ly be placed in 
.h God simply in/ b g w thout 

works, that is, the ob ert ea qf 
Jewish law. This h 

fe of Abraham. It is expressly re- 
ded of him that righteousness was 
rtajioned 10 him on the ground of hit 
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8 And he said, Lord God, 
« whereby shall I know that I 
shall inherit it 7 

9 And he said unlo him, Take 



me an heifer of three years old, 
and a she-goat of three years old, 
and a ram of three years old, 
and a lurtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon. 



olher words, befure he came under ihe 
abllgalLons of ihe ceremonial law. In 
like mflnoer, theaame favour may be ex- 
ended lo thB gentile believer of every 
tge and country who reposes trust in 
Ihe gospel message. The example of 
Ibrnham is adduced, we conctive, 
merely by way of illuslralion, as af- 
fording an analogtmc, not an identical, 
case of strong and acceptable faith. It 
ia not designed to iniimate that pre- 
cisely the same object <if faith of which 
Paul is speaking, was before the mmd 
of the patriarch on the occaaon referred 
to, bul the course of his argument ia 
flubslsntially ihie^-As Abraham, in 
the &ce of great discouragements and 
mipedimenl3, firmly believed God, and 
thereby is said to have had lighteouB- 
noes accounted to him, much more 
the believing sinner who in spite of all 
the obsiacles in the way gives credence 
lo the gospei promise, ia counted and 
treated aa righleoua and graluiu>ue1y 
justified. 

8. Wherihy ^aU I knoie, &c. 
Abraham's interrogation here ia not to 
be construed as a mark of the lompo- 
niry failure of hia faith, nor as imply- 
ing that he himself needed an extraor- 
dinary confirmation of the divinoprom- 
ise; but for the SElte of his posterity, 
who might be templed, from the diffi- 
culties lo be encountered, to despair of 
realising liie truth of the prediction, he 
deared soma clear testimonial, which 
should have the effect of ratifying lo 
their minds, like the seal of a covenant, 
Ihe solemn engagement of the Most 
High. This request God waa gra- 
liously pleased to grant, as it is ex- 
pieaaly said, v. IS, that in that some 
31* 



day the Lord made a covenant with 
Abraham, in reference to which the 
symbolical transaction here related 
was ordered. Of chis the memory 
would naturally be preserved and cher- 
ished among his descendants, as an m- 
fallible token of fhe fulfilment of th« 
great promise. Should we be disposed 
10 blame thia inquiry, as aavouring of 
vain ciirioaity or ainfu! distrust, let ua 
bear in mind that Ihe very same act 
may be good or evil, according lo the 
piinciple from which it proceeds. Had 
the question arisen Ai>m unbeUe^ it 
would have been decidedly sinful. It 
would have resembled the question 
which Zacharias asked, Luke, 1. 18, 
when the angel told him from God he 
should have a ehildi 'Whereby shall 
1 know thtal for I am an old man, and 
my life well stricken in years,' fbr 
which unbeheving question he waa nn- 
mediately struck dumb. I^ on the 
other hand, it expressed a wish lo bs 
informed more clearly respecting the 
divine purposes, or to receive those 
ample testimonies which God himself 
was wilhng lo communicate, then it 
was perfectly innooeni, and consistent 
with the strongest feilh. It was for 
the purpose of inslruction only that 
Ihe blessed vbgin inquired of Ihe angel, 
Luke, 1. 34, how she sho Id have a 
child, since she was a vl gin The 
question, in itsel£ did not ma nally 
-- -- . . . |g 



and 1 efo a 



pnncipie was di<f 

the one recdved a 

other a severe rebuke. Ma y na an 

cea are recorded where God baa been 

graciously pleased fo give signs o I a 

people for the confirmation of he 

faith, when there waa not any doub 
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upon ilieir minds respecting either his 
failhfuInesH or power. When he ap- 
peared lo Gideon, Judg. 6. 14—21, and 
told him that ne should deliver his 
coiinlryfrom ihe yoke of Midian, Gideon 
sairi, 'If now I have found grace in thy 
Bighl, then show me a eign thai 



lalkea 



vitliir 



God caused fire v 



t of 11 



mck, and consume the kid and 
which Gideon had prepared for him; 
and presently after wards, Jiidg. 6. 
36—40. lie gave him another sign, ma- 
king the dew lo &I1 alternately on the 
fleece and on the ground, while the 
other remained perfectly di 
same way hegave to Heiekiah a choice 
of signs, ofTtring to make the shadows 
on the sun-dial go backward or forward 
len degrees, according as he should da- 
sire, 2 Kings, 20. 8—11, Prom henci 
it appears that the inquiries which pro- 
ceed from felth, are good and accept- 
able to God ; and that Abraham's vras 
of this nalm« is manifest ; because hii 
faith on this occaaion was specially 
commended by God himself. 

9. Thfte me an Aej/br. Heb. nnp 
li lake far me; i. e. take and offer 
unto me. Chal. 'OfTer before me.' 
The idiom is Hebraic, paraijeled by 
Gen. 49- S, 'And Joseph said unto his 
Bither, They are my sons, whom God 
hath given nie in this plaeo. And he 
said, Bring them (onp take Ihem), I 
pray thee, unto me, and I will bless 
them.' Ex. 25. 2, 'Speak unto the 
children of Israel, Siat they bring me 
(-■'b inl311 ttni ioJ* /or me) an ofier- 



sacrifice; a fact which very natiirallj 
leads us to the inference that the trans- 
action here recorded bad some sym- 
bolical aliuaion to that system of wor- 
ship. Tnie it is, (here is no express 
mention in the present narrative of the 
animals and fowls being actually sac- 
rificed, but from all the circumslanceB 
we can scarcely doubt that that was tha 

case. ^f ■In hcifet qT three years 

old, Heb. mublDJ: literally a trebled 
heifer. The Gr. however renders it 
dapaXiv T/iicTi(ai«jai' a ^ree-yearling' 
heifer, while the Chal. has snin 
ViaH a triple heifer or three heifers. 
The dominant idea of the original Heb. 
is that of triplication, without specify- 
ing in what reapect. But Bocharl nnd 
other commentators of high repula 
utiderstand it in reference to time, i. e. 
as denoting a h^er of three years old, 
especially as the equivalent phrase la. 
15. 5. cannot well be otlterwiae ex- 
plained ; 'Hia fugitives shall flee unto 
Zoar, rm heifer qf three years old 
(n-icilD ribaS)' II is true indeed 
that utider the law Ibeae an n als were 
gienerally offered vhen they were one 
year old, but these were no doubt re- 
quired to be of the age of three years, 
because they were then f 11 grown, in 
most perfect a ate, and herefora 
suitable o be made u'e of on tha 
present extraord nary occaa on. To 









mg." 



o that 



read, Thoa hast received (riTlpi thaa 
hast la&en) gifts for men ; Is ejpound- 
i by the Apostle Eph. ' " "" 









rien,' L 






lioned viz. the young of beeves, sheep, 
and goats; with turtle-doves, and young 
pigeons were the only ones which were 
■dent'ards appointed undor the law for , 



ligned to beconveyi^ to Abraham by 
his circumatance of the transaction, of 
uhich we are at present ignorant. 

T A young pigeon, Heb. J;n3 

;ozai. This term la indeed occiision- 
.lly applied to the young of other birds 
han ihoae of the dove kind, but Its 

wood-pigeons- Accordingly the Gr, 
has here tipitrepar a dove, and the 
Chal. ni"' lb har yor.ali, yoang doct, 
which accords 
given LeT. I. 14. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



10 And he look unto him all 


against another: but "the birds 


these, and 'divided Ihem in the 


divided he not. 


midst, and laid each pieoe one 


H And when the fowls came 


10. And hi took unto Mm all Ikese, 


fowls, i. e. Ihe ravenous birds of prfly_ 


and dividtd thsm in tht midst, &0. 




This very Bolemn form of ratifying a 


feed upon dead bodies. As the slain 


covenant is again particularly mention- 


and divided animals represent tlio na- 


ed in Jer 24. 18. It coneisied in cut- 


tion of Israel, so these birds of prey 


ting the throat of the victim, and pour- 


v/eredoubtlesaemblematicof Ihe Egyp- 


ing out its blood. The earoass was 


tians and other enemies who should 


then divided, lengthwise, ae nearly as 


fall u fSi h 


poBSible into two. equal parts, which 


utmo ru T 


being placed oppoMle lo eaeli other a t a 


Ezek g k gs 






approached at the opposite ends of the 


loeag E k Re 9 


passase thus formed, and meeting in 


17, 18, rs, 


the middle took the customary oath. 


the e m 


Tlie practice was by no means pecu- 




liar to ihe Hebrews. Traces of it may 


of a g 


lie found in the Greek and Roman wri- 


The J T sa 


ters, and in the Bccouiita ot travellers. 


in the K 


On the question of the time, scope, and 


the id m 


object of litis transaction symbolically 


flicted Israel. IF Abram drove them 


considered, we deffer our remarks to 


away. Heb. Dn» nC pilfed Ihem 


V. 17. If And laid taeh piece one 


avtay; L e. by swelling his cheeks with 


against another. Heb. E3i« p^T 


his breath and blowing at them. Aina- 


•tnSI ns-lpb l-ina gave every one't 


worth renders it 'hufft-d them away' 


■part or piece against kis fellow ; 1 e 




head against head, shoulder against 


with a view to denote the ease wuh 


shoulder, leg against kg, and so of the 


which, under a protecting providence, 


other parts, with a considerable space 


the assaults of llieir enemies should 


between, through winch the covenant- 


be repulsed from the chosen people. 


ing parties were to pass, v. IT.— IT 


Targ Jon 'And idolatrous people de- 


Bui ths birds divided hi not. Thp 


scended, who are likened to an unclean 


same thing was afterwards ptescribed 


bird, in order to prey upon the riches of 


in the law, Lev. 1. 17, 'He shall cleave 


Israel ; but the merit of Abraham pro- 


it (the bird) with the wings thereof, 


tected thjm.' Though Abraham is 


but shall notditideitasiindet.' Fowls 




were considered rather as mere appen- 


the effect is to be ascribed primarily to 


dages to the eactifice, and their blood 


the tuielar agency of Omnipotence. 


was not sprinkled upon the allar. Yet 


Thus Es. 15. 10, of the Egypuatis, 


in the present instance it Is probable 


■Thou didst iiour with thy wind, the 


that the birds, like the several parts of 


sea covered them i they sank as lead 


the animals, were laid whole even 


n Ihe mighty waters.' Thus loo Ezek. 


against each other. 


21. 31, of Ihe Ammonites, 'I will pour 


11. And when Ihe folds eame doum. 




Hob. Bisn (fte/oiri, collect, emg. for 


wiE Wow against thee in the fire of 
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down upott the c 
drove them an ay 

13 And nhen Ihe i 



Abram going down, ' a deep sleep fell 
upon Abram ; and lo, an horror ot 
■ darkness fell upon him. 



my wrath The following practical 
suggestion, though doubtleaa very k 
mote from the primilive drift of the 
word" and resting moreover on tha 
asaumption tlmt iha present ceremony 
was II aacnfiee, la yet drawn so nat 
uraily ftom tha incidenlB that we aoru 
pie not to give It 'Literruptons we 
Bee, altendedtha father of the f^lhful in 
his nioel solemn approachea to Grod ; 
and interruplions of a diHeranl kind 
attend believers in ihia. How often do 
intruding cares, like unclean birda, 
aeize npon that time and those afFec- 
tiona which are devoted lo God 1 Hap- 
py is it for us, if by prayer and watch- 
fulness, we can drive them away so aa 
to worship hun without distraction !' 
FiiUer. 

12. And vihen the eun vnvt going 
tiown. Hah, K135(Dg'oin;Le._ready 
to sat 1 the uauaiform of espreasion ill 

theori^na!. V A detp sleep fdlupon 

Ahraliam. Heb. nmin lanlamak. 

Gr. wfrrnir.c, i. e. a su 

oreitacy. The Heb. 

with ihat employed reBpectiog the 

Bleep into which Adam was cast Gen. 

2. 21, upon Ihe creation of Eve. T 

An horror of great darltnesB fdl upon 
him. Taking the whole narrative lo- 
gsther it would seem that the day 
was entirely dedicated by Abraham to 
God. His first vi^ou was before day- 
light, while the atare were yet lo be 
seen. In tha morning he is ordered lo 
provids, slay, and arrange the appoint- 
ed victims, and in IheSB preparations, 
which must naturally have required 
considerable time, it is probable the for- 
mer pari of the day was spent till noon 
or after. Having thus done what was 
injoined, he was still required to wail 
and watch i iwiii till God should con- 
descend to appear, and watch that the 






victims ha not plundered nor polluted. 
Thus employed he continues till the 
going down of the son, when hia aye- 
iids begin to grow heavy, being pressed 
down by a aupernatural impulse. And 
now we may expect thai God will an- 
swer him, as he had done before, by 
vision. But vary difTerenl, m the cir-, 
cumatances at least, is the revelation 
now granted him IVom Ihat which he 
had previously enjoyed. An horror 
of great darkness falls upon him, an 
effect akin lo that overpowering influ- 
ence both upon the mind and Ihe body 
which we elsewhere learn was no 
unusual accompaniment of prophetic 
trances. Thus Dan. 10. 8, ' I waa left 
alone, and saw this great vision, and 
there remained no strength in me : for 
my comeliness was tnrned into cor- 
ruption, and 1 retained no atrenglh.' 
Job, 3. 13, 14, 'In thoughts from the 
isiona of the night, when deep sleep 
falleib on man, fear came upon ma. 
trembling which mode oil my 
bones to shake.' The visitations of 
the Almighty are always awful, even 
those of love and mercy, and no doubt 
preternatural gloom now made to 
t upon Abraham's spirit, was de- 
signed in part to impress him with a 
profound reverence of God, and ta 
teach him that those that rejoice in him 
;uat still rejoice with trembling. But 
cannot ha questioned that there was 
yet a ferther reach in the purpose of 
this extraordinary illapse upon the pa- 
triarch's mind. Rvery incident of the 
trFinesctionappeata to have been frnught 
emblemalic meaning, and this 
g the rest. The overwhelming 
darkness, and the accompanying nien- 

^.jfoiind distress and affliction, and 
from what follows in the ensuing vers*. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



13 And he said unto Abram, 
Know of a surety " that thy seed 
shall lie a stranger in a ktid that 



ot theirs, and shall s"rre 
.,.^.^ ; and • iliey shall afliict 
ihem four hundred years ; 



rnoCDd their real purport. By HigniB- 
raiil symbola ha designed to give him 

whiuli the great end should be occom- 
plished, and lo indicate that it would 
be agoliisi much opposilion, through 
many iroubles, and after long delays. 
This calamitous scene of snlTering was 
to be brought about mainly, though not 
eiclusiveiy, by ihe oppressive power 
of Egypt. Prom this indeed ihey were 
afterwards lo be signally delivtred and 
ptonled in the land of proraiaci but 
the darkness must precede the light; 
trial must pave the way for triumph. 
Egypt indeed is not named, for proph- 
ecy requires to be delivered with some 
degree of obscurity, or it migiit tend to 
defeat its own design i but the grand 
fact of a series of unparalleled suffer- 
ings is clearly disclosed, while it is left 
10 time to develops Ihe various related 
parlioulars. The Jerusalem Targum 
gives the symbol a somewhat mora e 
tended scope than moat commentator 

profound slumber adzed upon Abi 
ham, and behold four kingdoms eto 
np with a view to reduce his children 
into a stale ot bondage.' These king- 
doms, as we elsewhere learn, were the 
Babylonian, Persian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man, of which great account Is made, 
as persecuting powers, by the Jewish 

13. Know of a mrely, &c Heb. 
Sin ST' knowing know. This can be 
understood only as God's own inter- 
pretation of the Hgn which he had 
vouchsafed lo Abraham in Iheincidi 
above recorded. He here esplain 
hiin iha manner In which be is lo 
oersiand thd sign that waa now gri 



1 in compliance willi his request in 

. a H Shall be a stranger in a 

md Biat is not tbeira. The primary 
and principal referetice here is lo the 
■ md of Egypt, allhough from the lan- 
of Gen. IT. B. Pa. IDS. 9—12, it 



>uldB< 



f Ca- 
i by 



Itself, which lii _ 
imlse, was not actually made over 
them as a poaseasion and inheritancs 
till some generations afterwards, was 
also intended; and in the meantime was 
actually the ecens of more or leas per- 
the patriarchs, as is clear 
from Gen. 21. 9.-26. 7, 14, 15 el inf. 

H And shatt utrve iltem. Heb. 

tillDJ'''. Il is far fro™ clear lh»t our 
iranslalion has given the nghl view of 
this clause. It is altogether more nat- 
ural to suppose the nominative here is 
the people of tha land in which they 
were to be strangers, and that the pro- 
noun ' ibem' in both cases refers to the 
seed of Abraham. The word onaS 
therefore we take for onD 1133' they 
shall seres ihemselttes <^ Sian. The 
Sept. has jouXcumoiii =>"« ttey i&iil 
enslave Ihem ; the Vulg. cabjicietit eos 
ssrdtuti, Ekall subject Ihem to bondage, 






endy t 



3 Syr. A 






Targams; all confirming the aenss 

which we propose. 11 They shatl 

afflict tkmt four hundred years. It is 
not entirely clear from what dale this 
period ia lo be reckoned. Ainsworlh, 
with great probability, computes it from 
the lime of Ishmael'a mocliing Isaacs 
Gen. 21. 9. Gal. 4. 29, which occurred 
thirty years after Ihe promise recorded 
Gen 12. 3. This promise was given 
130 years before the giving of the law. 
Gal. 3. n, and from Ei. 13. 41, il ap- 
pears that thar deliverance from bond- 
age was also 430 years aftertbat prom- 
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14 And also that nation whi 
they shall serve, ' will I judge: 
and afterward y shall tiiey c " 
out with great substance. 

15 And ' thou shall go ■ to thy 



The chronology may be stated 



The difference between the first 
last of Iheae dates iajuBl 430 years, 
ihja period 215 years were passed In 
Bojaurning in Canaan, and 216 in Egypt 
— It may here be remarked that ac 
cording to tbe Hebrew accents, whic. 
we believe to be as correct indices of 
the sense as the Hebrew towel points, 
tbe middle clause of Ihia verse < nnd 
they shall serve them, and they shall 
nfflici them,' is to be considered as par- 
enthetical, and we should therefore read 
it, 'Know of ft Burely, that thy 
ahall be a stranger in a land that i 
theirs, four hundred years.' The actual 
period of their service and affliction 

14. ITxal nofion v>kom ikey shall 
nnte, mil 1 judge. That is, will 
iah by the infliction of snch judgn 
aa thdr sins deserve. These are 
(icularly described Ei. cb. T— 1 1 
Ps. 73. 43-61.— 27. 36. Il go. 
counterbalance the announcement of 
grievous suffering to be assured ihiti 
the eye of God is continually upon thi 
persecutors, and that he will in dui 
lime avence the wrong done to his own 
glory in the affliction of his unofTendine 

people. H They skall come Old 

great subslance. Heb. Jmj ID 
that is, great riches, both of their 
and of Iha Egyptians, whose 'jewels of 
■ilver and gold, and garmenls,' rhey 
carried away, Els. 13. 33, 36, So also 
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fathers in peace ; ^ ihou shalt be 
buried in a good old age. 

1(5 But ' in the fourth genera- 
tion they shall come hither again : 
for the iniquity * of the AmoritM 
' is not yei full. 



saingB 



o the church often 



very close connection with (he threat ■ 
ening of judgments to its oppreasors. 

IB. liioa ikall go to thy fathers in 
■peace. Shall die a peaceful death. 
The consolation hitherto imparled to 
Abraliam was of such a nature as to 



'e the di 



ected 



to the paliiarch in person for his o 
individual comfort. It could not bul 
relieve the saddening inRuence of the 
above declarations to be assured, that 
his old age should be happy, and his 
endshouldbepeacB. Though hemighl 
nol be favoured in his life-lime with 
the actual possession of Canaan, his 
protnised inheritance, yet he should not 
intingin the grounds of solid ho[ie 






ivofhia. 



(orld of spirits. With auch an nasiir- 
ance fVom sur'h a source, he will be 
content lo forego the privilege of seeing 
all the proniisea fulfilled. If 'Hioa 
ihalt be buriedin a good old age. Heb 
rOID na"'Ei i" " good hoary'Uge. 

16. In, the fourth generation ttej 
^tall anae kiiher again. Or Heb. "m 
njn laiO'' "^ya-l thefniTth genera- 
tuHi^iall return hi&^; bul tbe pres- 
ent rendeiing 'in the fourth,' may be 
admitted, and in ihal case the phrasa 
is probably to he understood as deno- 
ting the fourth Hge or century, egnivn- 
lent to tbe 400 years in v. 13. It ii 
remarkable, however, that tiic liinil ol 
promise was actually entered upon ond 
inherited by the jburih generation ol 
the IsraeUles who went down into 
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17 And it came ta pass, that nace, and a burning lamp that 
when the sun went down, and it ■'passed between tbose pieces, 
vas darlc, behold a. smoliing '" 



Egypt, as Caleb was ihe fourth fron 
Judah, and Moses the fourth from Levi 

and 60 doubtlesa of many others. 

TT fhr Ihe iniquitg of the Amai-iles u 
nolyeljiill. Heb. i^bsn Hi' Amor- 
Ut, eollecl. sing. Abraham waa now 
indeed hving among the Amoritea 
which made it natural that that pcoplt 
should be epedfied rather than atiy oth- 
er; but the term properly includea all 
Ihe other nations of Canaan whose ini- 
quities had marked them out for de- 
glruodon. The whole of these naliona 
sra seldom enumerated together; one 
or mora usually standing Ibr all. In- 
stead of 'is not yet full,' a more correct 
version is probably, 'ia not tiU Ihen 
full.' It is evident irom this that there 
IS a certain measure of wickednesa be- 
yond which God will not spare a guilty 
people. See Note on Gen. 6. 3. 

IT. Behold a smoking furnfKi, and 
a bunting lamp thtit paased between 
those pieces. Heb. '(IDS nan lit. an 
ooen of emoke, or smoking oven. Our 
language doea not perhaps alTurd a 
more intrinsically suitable word by 
which to render the original "nsri lan- 
noor than ' furnace ;' and yet it is cer- 
tain that adegreeofambigLiity attaches 
to it in this connection which has led 
to a very general misapprehcnHon of 
the raal scope of this part of the viaon. 
The phrase here employed haa been al- 
most universally considered aa parallel 
to the eipresaion D«ut i. 20, ' The 
Lord hath taken you and brought you 

Egypt' (comp. Jer. 11. 4), and the dnft 
of the symbol haa been understood 
to be nothing more nor less than (o 
point to that well-known scana of the 
afBictiona of Israel, while the 'burning 
lamp' has been regarded as an emblem 
of thar joyful deliverance thence. But 
the Diet is, the Hfbrew has two dis- 
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.this 



a confusion in the use of the term 
which can only he dispelled by a clear 
aihi!)ilion of the respective meaninea of 
each. One of these words — that occur- 
ring here— is 11 in Joniwor, which prop- 
erly signiGes that Itind of cytindtical 
and portable oven, used by the oiien- 
taU for baking and other culinary par- 
poses. This is an earthen vessel about 
three feet high, smeared outside and 
inside with clay, and placed upon a 
! or support. Fire ia made within 
1 when the ffldes are sufficiently 
heated, thin layers of dough are spread 
in the inside, and the top covered, 
nheti the process of baking is very 
jnickly completed. This word oeotirs 
fifteen times in the Hebrew Bible, and 
ler;/ instance refers to this kind of 
I, and is indeed rendered ' oven' in 
tianslation in all of them eicept 
the present and three other passages, 
Neh.3. 11.— 12. 3B. 18.31.3. Tha 
other term is "ilD iw, of which 'fur- 
•e' is the legiliipate dgitificaiion, L e. 
lace for melting, assaying, and re- 
ing metals. Thus Ezek. 22. 18-22, 
C)03 D-'a-'!3 113 is a placefor rejining 
and ani 113 Prov. 17. 3, ia o 
for rejining gold. In like man- 
e iT13 113 iron furnace, men- 
tioned in Deut. i. 20, and from which 
the Israelites are said to have bfen 
brought out, is properly a furnace 
'or mdtitig iron. It is this latter 
'ord which is employed wherever a 
people are said metaphorically to be 
;3st into a furnace aa Ezek. 22. 18—2!^ 
)r delivered out of one, as Dent. i. 20. 
I Kings, e. 61. Jer. 11.4. It occurs 
line times, and is uniformly rendered 
furnace.' From thisviewof thausage 
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of the two words in i!ib original it is 
clear thai they ars not IilerHlly applied 
lo designate Iha same things, nor is 
the preeenl phrase 'smoking furnace' 
intended to convey precisely the same 
idea with the phrase ' furnace of iron' 
in Deuteronomy. The latter undoubt- 
edly refers toEgyplas a scene of afflic- 
tion and bondage ; but that the former 
has any such allusion is not to be gath- 
eral ftom the import of the term itself, 
nor is it in fhct conMSlent with the de- 
oonim of the imagory. The smoking 
furnace is described as passing between 
the parts of the slaughtered animals; 
but this was an action appropriate lo 

him alone, or to his representative sym- 
bol : and with what propriety such an 
act could be attributed to the symbol 
of persecuting; Egypt, which was no 
party in the transaction, we are utterly 
at a lost to concdve. Yet that the ob- 
ject seen in the vision had a mystical 
import of some kind is beyond ques- 
tion, and this WB know no other mode 
of determining than by comparing the 
figurative use of the term in other pla- 
ces. But here our resources are scan- 
ty, for there arc not more than two or 
three paasagea in which any thing be- 
yond the literal sense of the term, can 
be detected. Of these the ptincipal ore 
lhefoUovraigilB.31. 9, 'And he (the 
Assytian) shall pass over to his strong 
hold for fear, and his princes shall be 
afraid of the ensign, saith the Lord, 
vfioss fire U in Zion. and hie famace 
C^^3n tannoar) in Jerusalem.' As this 
is a denunciation of wrath to the ene- 
mies of Israel, the natural purport of 
■he passage seems to be, that as the 
divine presence dwelt in Jerusalem, this 
was the seat and source from whence 
the judgments of Jehovah shoitU issue 
against his adversaries. With this it 
may be well to compare the following 
equivalent passages, Is. 30. 33, speak- 
ing of the same hostile power, the As- 
ayrians, ' For Tophet is ordained of oldj 
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yea for the king is it prepared ; he both 
made it deep and latge ; the pile thereof 
is lire and much wood ; the wrath ot 
the Lord, like a stream of brimstone 
doth kindle it.' Again, Is. 33. 10—14, 
when his own degenerate people aro 
more particularly the subject of the 
threatening 'Now will 1 rise, saith the 
Loidi now will I be exalted ; now wilt 
I lift up myself. Ye shi^l conceive 
chaff, ye shall bring forth stubble t your 
hreath as fire, shall devour you. And 
the people shall be as the burnings of 
lime: as thorns cut up shall they be 
burned in the fire i— The sinners in Zion 
are afraid i fearfolness hath surprised 
the hypocrites. Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring iiiel who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings']' In the great scarcity of 
wood for fuel throughout the East, the 
laitnoor- or oven is usually heated with 
stubble or chaiK and the rebellioua Is- 
raeliies are here represented as alarm- 
ed at the idea of being east into the 
oven of divine Hralh which their own 
sins have furnished the fuel, the cliafT 
and the stubble, for hea^ng. John 
the Baptist utters a clearly parallel in- 
timation, MatL 3. 12, 'He will thor- 
oughly purge his floor, and gather his 
wheat into his gamer : but he will burn 
up the chaif with unquenchable Gre.' 
The 'unquenchable fire' in this passage 
answers plainly to the 'everlasting 
burnmgs' in that of the Old Testament 
prophet, and has moreover a direct ref- 
erence to the wordsofMalachi, ch.4.1, 
where the coming of John the Baptist 
is announced as the forerunner of the 
great MesBengeroflheCovenant;' For 
behold the day cometh that shall bum 
a, an o«™ (llin tannovr) , and all tha 
proud, yea, and all that do wicltedly, 
shali be stubble; and the day that 
cometh shall burn lliem up, saith the 
Lord of hosts, that it shall leave them 
neither root nor branch.' So also Ps. 
21. a, 9, ' Thine hand shall find out all 
thme enemiK, thy tight hand shaU 
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CHAPTER XV. 



find oat thoae thai bate thee. Th< 
Bhall make them bb s. Jitry onm h^: 
tannoor) in the time ol thine anger : tl 
Lord shall swallow theni up in the lin 
oi his wrath, and tlie fire ahall devour 
Ihein.' From alt this we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the 'smoking on 
is a designed symbol . f the divine pres- 



andm 



rially in 



ibra us, instead of regarding it as point- 
ing to the afSictiona endured b; AhrB' 
hiktn's seed in Egypt, vie rather look 
upon it aa mystically shadowing ftnth 
the divine judgments visited -apan 
Egypt. As far as it haa relation to that 
persecuting power, it represents it ralh- 
er as the aiAject than the agent of suf- 
fering. Nothing is niorecommon with 
the sacred writers than to represent the 
D^ty in his avonging dispensations un- 
der the emblem of a consuming fire, 
and in this connection it will he proper 
to bear in mind that in Sinsi he appear- 
ed in mingled fire and smoke, in cir- 
cumstances of grandeur and terror, of 
which the object seen in Ihe vision of 
the patriarch woa perhaps but a min- 
iature adumbrauon ; Ki. 19. IB, 'And 
mount Sinai was altogether in a smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in 
fire : and the smoke (hereof ascended 
OS 6\e smoke qf a ^furnace.' So also 
when tie manifested his wrath at the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
it is said ch. 19. 23, Chat Abraham in 
looking toward the burning cities 'be- 
held, and lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as tt* emokt. ijf a furnace,' 
Add to this, (hat Ihe standing symbol 
of Jehovah's prrsence in the wilder- 
ness was the pillar of cloud (or smoke) 
by day and tif fire by night, and that 
on several occasions the templets said 
to havu heon filled with the stnoie of 
his Klory, 1 Kings, 8. 10, 11. Is. 6. A. 
Rev. 15, ft and we con scarcely fail to 
porcoivu that the object here eihibiled 
10 Abrahani was a designed and appro- 
priate symbol of the Mast High, aa 



the covenant and avcnpng God of hia 
seed, and that he now appeart'd in this 

which hie indwelling in the midst of his 
posterity should be manifested Hi* 
'burning lamp' is probably to be con- 
sidered merely as an equivalent symbol 
hitroduced in order more vividly to dt> 
picitolhei"ind'seyeof the patriarch iha 
character of that visible manifestation 
by which the divine glory and majesty 
was to be displayed under the economy 
afterwards to bo eatabtisbed among 
the chosen people. This is confirmed 
by a reference to the eolemn nlea wit- 
nessed al Sinai, where among other cir- 
es of the snblime and awful 
said Es. 20, 18, lha( 'all (he 
people saw the lliundcringa, and the 
lighiningi (Heb. B'^isb lappidim, 
lamps), and the noise of the trumpet, 
and the mountain smoking.' The 
of 'lamps' in connection with 
(he divine appearances is by no means 
infrequent, as may be seen by turning 
Ezek. 1, 13. Dan. 10.6. Rev. 1. It 
It has indeed been usual with commen- 
tators, espeoially on the ground of Is. 
62. 1, to consider the 'burning lamp' 
in (his place as an emblem of ddirer- 
ana, bu( as it is represented as passing 
between the parts of the victim, which 



IS the ai 



Ibis: 



3 lo be somewhat remote from the 
scope of the vision, and tlierefore 
improbable. On the whole, we con- 
(he grand drift of this symbolical 
action to be, to disolosi lo Abra- 
ham the leading fortunes of his seed 
through a long Inpae of ages not only 
■ ige and efflictions in Egypt, 
but their subsequent establishment in 
the land of Canaan, the scene of the 
of sacrificers. among 
guisbing symbols of 
the divine presence were lo be fixed as 
r glory and their defence. Thus 
'ed the incidents here recorded as- 
.e a eigniScancy and an interest of 
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18 In thai same Say the Lord 
« made a ciwenaiil w'iih Abram, 
sayiiig, '' Unio thy seed have I 



which they are efieoluallj' deprived b; 
Ihe cammon more limited gpplicetioi 
of Ihem. 

18. la the some day ihe Lord made i 
anrmanlidthMrami 






■a thee 
n what follows it would ei 



n allu- 
re described. 






n Chat 



eipoution of the drift of the preceding 
rilea. Those riles indc-ed had refer- 
once to a covenant; they were design- 
edly subservient to one j yel of the ver- 
bal atipulutions of thai covenant noth- 
ing thus far baa been said. Thai part 
of the liansKclion is now related. It 
is spoken of apart from the foregoing, 
probably because it took place subae- 
qoent to the incidents there mentioned. 
The action of the furoaca and lamp in 
pas^ng between the pieces was per- 
formed as it were in pantomime or 
dumb show, while Abraham was en- 
tranced in a vision. But (he ociuo/ en- 
gagement into which God was pleased 

much moment, of too high Bn import, 
to be made with bim in any other than 
B waking stale. Abraham accordingly 
is released from bis state of viaon, and 
God thus proceeds to bind himself by 
covenant to make over, as by a sol- 
emn deed of ^ft, the whole land in 
which he then was, the boundaries and 
the present occupants of which are 
spBcified svith great acenracy and mi- 
Though called ' 






:of God only! f 



which f 



a the 



probably was, that in the previous 
vision his symbol only passed between 
the parts of Ihe animals, while nothing 
of ims kind 13 afErmed of Abtab^m. 



;iven this land, from the river « 
"Igypi unto the great river, ih( 
iver Euphrates : 

19 The Kenitea, and the Ken- 
zzites, and (he Kadmoniies, 



At the same time, it is probably to be 
understood, though not e;ipre«ely af- 
firmed, that Abraham became so far a 
parly to the covenant as to promise 
under the most solemn eanctions a 
general course of obedience to all the 

divme requirements. ^ VhtolAyeeed 

I ginen. Or, ii^-r 



which th 



rish docK 



give,' but 'I have given;' and yet Abra- 
ham had now begotten no chUdren. 
But because the Kord of the holy bles- 
sed God is a deed, (herefi>rE he thus 
speakeih.'— — IT From llie river of 
Egypt. Heb. Qi-iSM "in:*:. Com- 

idenlily of this river. At first view it 
would unquestionably seem that the 
Nile is intended, as that river is clearly 
indicated by this 









tr that 



jurisdiction of (he Israelites e 
actually extended to the Nile, Wells, 
Clark, and olhers incline lo ihe opjiiion 
that it denotes an inconsidefable river 
or brook falling into tlie Mediterranean 
itl distunes south of Gaza. 



This! 






called by Joshua, ch. 15. 47, 
the ' smor,' corresponding lo the sup- 
posed situation of which Dr. Richard- 
son crossed the dry bed of a riitr, 
thirty yards wide, called the 'Wadi 
Gaza.' But we still think the former 
is the true interpretation. For (1,) ■ 
brook or small stream is never called 
in Hebrew, as here, "^,13 tiahar, bill 
in: nakUl. (2.) In Josh. 13. 3, His 
destined boundary of the lend of Is 






s said indeed Ic 



I in Is. 
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CHAPTER XVr. 



ao And the Hiltices, and the 
Perizzitea, and the Rephaims, 

21 And the Amoriies, and Ihe 
CanaaDiles, and the Girgashites, 
and the Jel)usite9. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
TVOW Sarai, Abrarn's wife, 
-'■' " bare him no children: and 
stic had an handmaid, ''an Egyp- 
tian, whose name teas ' Hiigar. 



nation of -iTKi year, rtva; which is 
the appropiieted name of the Nile, as is 
known In every reader of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, it being but in a single in- 
stance (Dan. 12. 5— T) applied to anoth- 
er aiream. Indeed Willunson reniarlia 
thai ISH year, river, is merely the He- 
brew form of the Egyptian word JARO 
river, applied to ihe Nile. (Dum. 
of .4nc. Egypt, vol. I. p. Vi, nole.} It 
is no valid objection to this [hat ll 
raaliles never oKlended thai bt 
quite to the banks of the Hi!e ; for (3.) 
It is donblless the object of the divini 
Bpeaker merely to designate in a loose 
and general way Ihe (wo great rivers 
as theexlienie limits within which the 
ternlory of ihs Israelites was lo be in- 
idnded, ihoDgh it might fall somewhat 
short of theee limits on either side. In 
lihe manner in Is. 37. 13 and Jer. 2. 19, 
the Euphrates and the Nile are un- 
doubtedly opposed to each other ss the 
extreme boundaries of the possessions 
of the Hebrews. Moreover (4) in the 
time of David and Salomon all, or 
nearly all, the kings between these riv- 
ers were tributaries of the Israeliiish 
kings. 2 Chron. 9. 26. 2 Sam. 8, 3. 
From the combined weight of the above 
reasons we feel little he^lation in as- 
signing the Nile as the stream here in- 
tended by the 'river of Egypt.' Aa to 
the fulfilment of the promise respect- 
ing the actual occupancy of this ex- 
tended region, see Note on Josh. 1. 4. 

19.-21. KenUcs—Keniizitea^Kad- 
nonilea. &c So little is known of 
must of these nations or clans, that it 
will be suliioient tr) refer to the maps 
tnd Uarg Ref. fbr till that ia important 



ir situation and history. Out of 
tne ten here mentioned only seven were 
actually subjugated, Deut. 7. !. It is 
hence, with great probahihty inferred 
that the redundant three had, by the 
time of the actual conquest, become 
either extinct or blended with other 
tribes, or had changed their names. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

children. Abraham had now dwelt tea 
years in the land of Canaan, and not 
withstanding his advanced age appears 
le discovered no impatience for 
the fulfilment of the promise. It was 

iw put beyond a doubt that he sliould 
become f I h h d y t n 

:plicilly d 1 d h S h h Id 
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poses a d n ly 
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had prom ed and 
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br^gn, perhap.. an idola 


rous mother 


nto the famdy of Abrah 


m. It was 


a most unwise and ineon 


idera'e tarn- 


lering with her huebanc 


a alTections, 
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2 ^And Sarai said unto Abrara, 
Beiiold now, ihe Lord ' hath re- 
strained ma fiom hearing ; ! pray 



doing of CTil in the vain expectalion 
that gooii might come. But lei us con- 
sider ths particulars. II STio liad an 

handmaid, an Egyptian, lo/iose mams 
was Uagar. A bond-woman, a female 









Jer. 34. 10, !!. Gal, 
ing lo the usages of those timea might 
be disposed of by her mislress Sarah 
ail she chose, v. 6. She probably came 
into Abraham's family during Ids so- 
journ in Egypt, and may hove been one 
of the 'maid-servants' preaenled by 
Pharaoh to the patriarch, Gen. 12. 20. 
Her name 'iiaufif Jlighi,<n a fagi- 
li-ee, we think with Mchaelis was not 
bestowed by herparenl3-for why should 
an Egyptian cliilii be called by a He- 

to her in process of time from the lead- 
ing erent in her history here recorded. 
MullituJes of similar matances, as we 
have before remarked oecur in the sa- 
cred narrative Her desuendanla were 
called ' Hagariles" or ' Hagarer.es,' 
1 Chron B 10, rendered by the G 
Ttapa <auc strani'ers Prom her, b 
lahmael the Saracens and Arabs we 
descended, and the word ' Hegira' ap 
plied to the Jiight of Mohammed fro 
Mecca to Medina, comes from tl 
same root, sa does also ' Mohsgeri 
or ' Mohajerin,' fdlow-Jlytrs, the nam 
given hy the folae prophet to the con 
pujiiDns of his Jiight. She is said f 
have been handmaid or servant to Sa 
rah, and nol to Abraham, from ita bein 
customary in ihose patriarohal times, 
for the male and ftmale deparlmenls 
of a fenidy to be kept in a great meas- 
ure diatinoti and Jia^ar probably stood 



thee ' go m 
may he that 
dren by her. 
ened to the v 



in the same relation lo Sarah, that Eli- 
ezer did to Abraham. Thus hkewiae 
Rachel and Leab, the daughters of La- 
ban, had their reapeclive handmaids, 
or female head-aervants. Gen. 30. 3. 
In such casea ihe relation between the 
mistress and her servant was so inlim 
ate, Ihat the children of the latter by 
Ihe master were reckoned aa those of 
the mistress, as appears not only from 

parallel case of Rachel, Oen. 3D. 3, 6, S. 
So afterwards under the law, the chd- 
dren of the bond-servant were account- 
ed the ohjldren of the master, Ei. 21. 4. 
2. Behold now, the Lord halk re- 
straintd me from bearing. The ac- 
knowledgment conveyed in these words 
is almost the only redeeming feature of 
Sarah's conduct on this occasion. She 
owns Ciad's providence in her childless 
condition, Ps. 127. 3, and yet well nigh 
destroys the virtue of this confession 
by making the fact a plea for contriving 
some other means far the fulfilment of 
the promise 1 'What a lively pattern 
do I see in Abraham and Sarah, of a 



when she heara of an imposaibili'y ti 
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3 And Sirai, Ahram'a 
took Hagar her maW the 
(ian, after Abram ■' licid dw 



nalure, she doubteth, and yet hides her 
d.f&dence; and, when she must be- 
lieve, feareth, because she did diatrusl. 
Abraham hears and belkvea, and ex- 
peclB and rejolcesj ha saith not, I am 
old and weak; Sarah is old and bar- 
ren; where are the many nations that 
Bball conie forth from these wiihered 
loinal It IB enough to him that Ciod 
hath said it: he sees not the means, he 
■ees die jiroraise: he knew that God 
would rather raiae him up seed from 
the very stones that he trod on, than 
himself should want a large and hap- 
py issue.' Bp. Hall. II 1 pray thee 

go in unto my maid. Thai is, marry 
her, as is clear from the ensuing vora^ 

on which see note. IT 1 moy obtain 

dtUdrcn by her. Heb. raa» tnaji be 
bailded by her. The ideal connection 
between tha rearing of offspring and 
'building' is verytlose in the original 
Scriptures. The Heb. -p ben, a laii, 
ig a derivative from n;2 baiiali, to 
build, and pet eben, a alone, of which 
houses are built, probably comes from 
iho same root. The following passa- 
ges, among others, wilt exhibit the 
Scriptural usagein this respecu Deut. 
as. 9, 'So shall it be done nnlo that 
man that will not buildup his brother's 
houas ;' i. e. who will not raiae up seed 
to his brother. Ruth 4. 11, 'ThdLord 
make the woman like Rachel and like 
Leah, which two did build the houae of 
[srael ;' L e. were the founders of the 
nation of Israel. Ex. 1. 21, 'And it 
came to pass, because the midwives 
feared God, that he mode themhoasaf 
L e. he gfive them children, an extend- 
ed posterity. Pa. 68. 6, 'God satlelh 
the solitary in familiea ;' Heb. 'in 
houses i' L e. makes them progenitors. 
ti. 49, 11, 'Their inward thought is 



years m the land of Canaan, and 
^ave her to her hnahand Abram 
to be his wife. 



that their koaaea shall continue for 
ever; i.e. that their stock or race shall 
be interminably perpetuated. Ps. 113. 
9, 'Hemaketh the barren woman to 
keep houae;" i.e. as the enauing ex- 
egetical clause esplaina it, 'to be a 
joyful mother qf lAi/drtft."— IT And 
AbTora, hearkened lo Die -Mice of Sarai. 
That ia, obeyed ; a very common sense 
of the word. Thus Prov. 1. 33, ' Who- 
so hearkenclh unto me shall dwell aafe- 
ly;' I e. whoso obeyelh me. Ps. 81. 
13, 'Olhat my people had hearkened 
unto mej' i. e. had obeyed my pre- 
cepts. Rev. 1.3, 'Blessed ia he that 
readeth, and they that hear the words 
of this prophecy;' i. e. they thai give 
obedient heed to whet ia written. The 
period ofAbraham's previous sojourning 
in Canaan is slated in the next verse 
with a view, perhaps, of displaying 
si ill more impresaively bis infirmity on 
this occasion. He who had for ten 
long years sojourned as a stranger and 
H pilgrim in the land of promise, and 
that wholly from a principle of &ilh, 
he, alas! ia at length so far overcome 
as to yield to the carnal expedient pro- 
posed by his wife. 'The father ol 
mankind sinned by hearkening to bis 
wife, and now the father of the faith- 
ful follows his example. How neces- 
sary for those 









inatead of helps, to one an- 
other!' Fuller. Abr ham was now 
B5 and Sarah 75 years of age. 

3. Gase her to her husband Abram 
to be kia loi/i. That is. a secondary 
wife, or one of an m trior grade. 
Such vyives, though contrary to the 



valin 



n of m 



22* 



the palriarehal and sub- 
sequent ages, and are generally m the 
scripiures called ' concubmes.' 'Tba 
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4 IT And he w^nt in unto ] 
gar, and she conceived : •■ 
when she saw that she had c 
jeived, her mistress was ' 
spised in her eyes. 

5 And Sarai said unto Abrani, 
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]ng be upoa ihee ; I have 
ny maid into thy bosom; 
en she saw that she had 
ed, I was despised in hei 
the Lord judge between 



Hebrew word pilgash, here translated 
' wife,' ia frequently in other places ren- 
dered 'concubine.' Il describes a wife 
ofasecondand inleriorclaes. Such wo- 
men were considered real wives, inas- 
much as lbs coniieclion was legal and 
customary ; but Ihe nbssnce of certain 
eoletnnilies and conlracTs of duwry 
married ihs conditiaii as infeiior, ihough 
nolinilself degrading. The children did 
not inherit iha property of ibe father; 
who usually provided for ihem in his 
own hfe-tirae, if he had eons by the prin- 
cipal wife or wives lo claim the inher- 
itance. Wa thus find Abraham pro- 
viding for the sons of his concubines 
Hagar and Eelurah. Things are still 
much ihe same in the East, where sim- 
ilar practices are legalized by the Mo- 
hammedan law. That law allows a 
man four wives of the first class, and 
does not restrict bim as to slaves. But 
the condition of a slavs js not altered 
as such by lbs manner in which she 
Uvea in the femily of her master. The 
sweeper of his house and the partner 
of his bed ore alike liable to be sold 
again if they have been purchased ; 
but delicacy prevents this right from 
ting often exercised. (See Malcoli 



y of Pen 






'Hisi 

Hagar remained a 'bondwoman' after 
she had become the mother of Isbmael, 
and Sarai is sull called her mistress.' 
Piri. Bible. 

4. Wkm ehe sate that she had ain- 
ceired, &c. The consequence was 
whalmigh: hSvebeenanlicipated. The 
young woman, elated with the honour 
done her, becomes vain and insolent. 
She views Abraham's vast possessions, 
and vaster prospects, as entailed upon 



her posterity, and as a natural resul 
her mistress is despised in her eyes, 
thus showing herself to he one of the 
three things by which iha earth ia dis- 
quieted, Prov. 30. 23, viz. 'an hand- 
maid that is h(Jr lo her mistress.' 

5. Jnd Sarai said tmio Abram^ My 
TBTong be jcponthee, &c. HeK "icsri 
'yiy myicTBag is {fUtk) icpon thee I 

insolence; the duly of redressing the 
wrong which I sustain rests with iheej 
or she may mean to say, My injury is 
thine also. Those who are the first to 
give evil counsel are often the first to 
suffer by it. This was strikingly ej- 
empIIHeo in the case of Sarah. Being 
now made to reap according to that 
she had sown, she begins, when ii: is 
too late, to repent of her rashness. 

conduct, and confessing that her folly 
had recoiled upon herself, she turns 
the edge of her resentment against her 
husband. Had tlie good man formed 
a deliberate design of injuring and in- 
sulting her, she could not have em- 
ployed harsher language. Indeed he) 
conduct throughout was that of a peev- 
ish, unreasonable, and disappointed 
woman ; and its weakness and wicked- 
ness are aggravated by her appealing 
to God in s case where she was clearly 
and consciously in the wrung. As K 
she had taken it for granted that her 
husband would not hear her, she ei- 
claims, 'The Lord judge between me 
and thee!' Such hasty and passion ats 
appeals to heaven, instead of indica- 
ting a good cause, are commonly the 

spirit will pause before inlerpositig th» 
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6 ' But Abram said a 
"Behold, ihy maid U 
hand ; do to lier as i 
liiee. Aad wlien Si 



pJ^aselh 
-ai dealt 



name of God on any ocoaaion, and 
will shudder at Ihe thought of employ- 
ing it on a false or frivolous one. ' I 
will sooner believe a plain unproieeaing 
man, in his simple wotda, than ten 
thousand common swearerB, under the 



<n of SI 



OBtha.' Hunt- 



6. Behold, thy 
do to her as it pUaaeth taee. tiep. 
■I"j-i53 aiun if"'^ iMWi is good in 
thine eyes. Ahraham on thia vexing 
ocoaMon is meek and gentle. He had 
learned that a soft answer turnelh 
away wrath, and therefore retrained 
from upbraiding his wife, as he might 
eaaily and reaaonahly have done : pre- 
ferring domestic peace to the vindica- 
don of himaelf and the placing die 
Warns where it ought to have laid. It 
ia doubtful, however, whether he did 
not yield too much in this case; for 
though according to ihe custom of 
IhoHfl times Hagar was mainly under 
Ihe control of Sarah, yet bang his 
lawful wife, she was entided to pro- 
tection, and should not have been given 
th "II of one who manifesled, 



hardly with her, ■ she fled from 
hec face. 

7 Tf And the angel of the LaRB 
found her by a fountain of v/aior 
in the wilderness, " by the fount- 
ain in the way to ' Snur. 



strikingly do they ahow into what dis- 
order and turmoil one ill-advised meas- 
ure may plunge a happy well-regulated 
family. Abraham's iU-judgcd compli- 
ance with the rash counsel of his wife 
has created an unpleasant state of feel- 
ing between him and her-, it ci: 
him lo connive at her cruel t 
of an unhappy woman, who is at least 
aa much to be pitied as blamed ; and 
renders the prospect of the prumised 
seed a heavy affiiclion instead of a 
blessing. Sarah is betrayed by the 
eagerness of her apiril first into a eul- 
pahle expedient! then into unkindneas 
and undutifulneaa towards her lord; 



then it 



ipiety ti 



irda God; and finally, hy a 
transition, into barbarity towarda the 
hapless handmaid whom her own 
scheme hod hrought into a condition 
that claimed her utmost conipaaaion 
and kindneas. In what deep and ac- 
cumulated woe, then, may one incon- 
siderate atcp involve tlie heedlessi 
And if good and well-inlenlioned people 
suffer thus severely from one act of im- 
prudence, who but must tremble to 
think of the ieatfiil consequeiieea of 
deliberate wiokednesa I A thousand vol- 
umes written against polygamy would 
not lead lo a clearer fuller conviction of 
the evds of tliat practice, than the story 

The angel qf Ihe Lce'd found ha; 



&c. We here see how se 


aaonab.y and 


suitably Giod interposes 


rectify the 


diaorders occasioned by 


le infirmiiiea 


of his servants. When 


we have wea- 


ried onrselirea with om 


own devices, 


ami snared onrsolves in 


the worltfl of 



n handis Providence often takea 
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8 And he said, Hagar, Sarai's said, I flee from the face c 
maid, whence earnest iliou? and mistress Sarai. 
whither wilt ihou go E And she 






, Bubduea 






into good. Hagar fli 
of her uukirid niistreea, but happily for 
her she cannot flee from God. The in- 
icresC which Abraham now has in her 
gives her an interest in the peculiar care 
and prol€Ction of the Almiglily— And 
how Idndly thia ia manifested [he 
quel will disclOBo. An ' angel' ie 
tnenliooed for the flrsl time. The t 
s properly a name of ^S^e, 



men. Rev. 22, B, 'And when 1 had 
heard and seen, I fell down lo worship 
before the feel of the angel which 
showed me tboee things. Then said 



hem 



; fori 



)1 of m 



Ugaie, , 



ir emptoycd upon a-ni/ 
business ichaiever, ichether 
dMne. The ' angels' mentioned iti the 
sacred volume 
as Haggai, Ha 



Lord^ 






Heb. ' 



dof t 



Lord;' as is also John the Bsplist, 
Mai. 31. Mai. II. 10. The appellal 
is given generallj' 10 the ininisler. 
tervajils of God to prophets and holy 
men acting uiidtr diime directio 
in t>ie service of religion It is 

idendal dispensationa or to the ii 
sonal agents of the dj^ine wil 
pla^'ues. peslilences, fimines, &i 
remarkable and prominent usage of the 
term Is lo designate him who is here 
and elsewhere denominated die ' angel 
of Jehovah,' a title which is evidently 
apiiropriated to an uncreated being. 
More fi^uently, however, the term it 
applied to a superior order of beings, 
of whom our Saviour says, 'They 
are all ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be 
heirs of salvation.' From the silence 
of the Scriptures respecting the crea- 
tion of these spiritual in lelligences, and 
from the remarkable language of the 
following passages, some have inferred 
thai the whole angelic order was in 
fiict composed of the spitits of glorified 



thy fellow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of ihem 
which keep the sayings of this book.' 
Again, Rev. 21. 17, 'And be measured, 
the wall thereof according to the meas- 
ure of a man, that is, of the angel,' or 
rather, 'of an angei,' as the article does 
not occur in the original. In some 
cases the word is evidently a designa- 
:ion of Christ, who is ' the angel of the 
covenant,' Ma!. 3.1; the 'angel of 
Grod'fl presence,' Is. 63. 9i and 'the 
angol in whom the name of the Lord 
is,' E)[. 23. 20. As the angel here men- 
tioned ia called hy Hagar ' Lord' (Heb. 
Jehovah), v. 13, and as he addresses 
her in a style befitting only the Must 
High, y. 11^ promising to perform what 
God alone could do, and foretelling what 
God alone could know, the inference 
would seem to be inevitable, thnttl was 
no other than a divine personage ivho is 

here presented lo our view. H la the 

way ia Slmr. ' It appears that the term 
' wilderness,' or ' desert of Shur,' hers 
and elsewhere denotes the sandy tract 
to the west of Stony Arabia, extending 
IBO road miles between Palestine and 
Egypt, and having the Mediterranean 
on the north, and the peninsula oi 
Sinai on the south. The common car- 
avan road between Palestine and Egypt 
still lies through the heart of this des- 
ident diat it was Hagar's 
;tum to her own country ' 
Pict. Bible. 
8. And be said, Hagar, SaraPa 
laid, Tctienee comtst lliou, &c That 
she should thus hear her name familiar- 
ly called, and her oeenpation epecified, 
by an eiitue Jtranger, would nEtnraIl» 
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9 And the angel ol iltc 1 
Baid unto her, Remin to iliy 
tress, and i submit lliyself under lliy seed 
lier hands. not be numliered 



n the< 



e of It 



In calling her Sarai' 
Abram' s wife, he sterns to Have aimed 
tscill]' at lowering the eelf-camplacen- 
oy wliicli had procured tur iroubleB, 
I lead her 



liuRible c 



e had (< 



merly aitstained. The queElione put to 
her were cicse. but lender, and auch 
as w<-re fiily addressed to a person 
ilseing from iroiible. The first might 
be answered, and waa snsweredi but 
with respect lo the lost she is srltrni. 
' Wc know our preseni grievances, and 
so uan tell ' whence we came,' much 
better than our future let, or ' whilher 

wen spoken, the answer would be, 
from bad to worse." PulUr. 

9. Return lo Ihy muilresii ajidsub' 
mU thysey under her handa. Heb. 
••3Snn ttfKrf thijaey, or suffer Ihyaey 
iobeoffiicled; the same which occurs 
V. S, and is thus rendered 'dealt hurdly 
with.' The idea of something Uke 
undoubtedly ' ■■ ■ - - 



ually ai 



a die I 



Belf'nbaaement by which a penitent 
sinner humbles himself with prayer, 
and fesdng, and confessions of gutU 
before hia Maker. The Gr. renders it 
by raTHi-QiSjjri be tfum humbled, and in 
. allusion la this expression, the Aposde 
says, 1 PeL 5. 6, ' Humble yaursehea 
(rtminaO^Tc) therefore under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may lift vou up.' 
The injunction of 



IS that she had d 



Tht 



And the angel of the Lord 
"1 will muliiiily 
i^ly.thatitsliall 



in despising her mistress, end by her 
exposure in endangering the fruit of her 
womb, and now she must be humbled 
for it. Hard as this niighl appear, it 
was the counsel of wisdom and met- 

God, with all their faults, is prefertftlo . 
to the best of this world, whetc Ciod 

we have met with, the only way to 

peace and happiness is to teitace our 
footsteps, in repentance and submis- 
sion. Aa 10 the fact of her return, the 



Wem 



safely au 



all parties were by this time broughl 
sufScienlly to themselves to alfurd hei 
ample encourageinent to return. Tlie 
solitiidH and dangers of the wddernese, 
nnd the apparition uf the angel, awful, 
tbuugli in mercy, wuuld of course 
greatly have diniiiiishcd in Hagar's 
mind ihe resentment occuaiuned by 
her mislruss's ti^tment. With Sarah, 
on the other hand, the sudden disap- 
pearing of her maid; the loss of her 
services; the just apprehension of the 
evil whh-h might have befallen a det- 
perate woman in her delicate siluatioii; 
regret fur her cruel behaviour; together 
with the soothing etiecl of time and 
serious reflection, nould no doubt tend 
to modeiale and molhfy her spirit, and 
dispose her to welcome back the re- 
turning tugiuve. While Abraham, al- 
ways wise, gende, and good, would 
necessarily rejoice in llie restored peace 
of his family, accompanied as it was 
with a fresh demon stm (ion of the di- 
vme Itndcrness towaii^a him and his, 
ond with a. farther enlarstemenl Uid 
extent of the promised blessing. 
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11 And the angel of the i^nnn 
said unto her, BehoJd, ihou art 
wilh cliild, and shall bear a son, 
• and shall oall his came Ishmael; 
because the Loud hath heard thy 
afHiclion. 



ISIS. [B.C. 1911. 

18 'And he wiil be a wild man; 
his hand will be agninst everr 
man, am! every man's hand 
against Lira ; ' and he shall dwell 
in [he presence of all his bretb- 



10. IwUl multiply Ihy seed exceed- 
ingly, &e. Heb. nmx nain mvUi- 
piying I wiU viulCiply. The angel- 
spealier here adopts a Blyle suited only 
to ihe Dtity, and for Hsgar's encour- 
agemHiit gives list grounds u> expect a 
pornnnof Abrahsm's blessing, of which 

merous oHspring. This wns thepromp- 
liug of divine benignity, for it is cleat 
ihal the language of absolute aulhon- 
ly might have b«en uaed wjlhoul any 
inlenningling of gracious ptomiaes ; 
but Ood delights rather to win than lo 
ctmipel the hearts of his people into the 
ways of obedience. A paralltl promise 
occurs ch. 17. 20, ' And as for Ishmael, 
1 hnve heard (hee: Bt^old, I have 
bleastd him and will make him ftuitful, 
and will multiply him exceedingly : 
twelve princes shall he beget, and 1 
will make him a great nauon;' on 
which we may here take occasion to 
remark, that the usual idiom of the 
Seriptutea requires us lo understand in 
both passages what is said of Ishmael 
pErsunally to be true also of his de- 
scendants. Indeed it is rather bis pos- 
terity than himself that is primarily in- 
tended. When it is said, ' t will mul- 
tiply bim exceedingly,' the word ' him' 
is obviously meant his posterity, far no 
one can imagine thai he himself was 
meant to be literally multipUed in vir- 
lue of this promise. So likewise in the 
subsequent clause '1 will make htm a 
great nation,' it is evident that one man 
cannot be a nation ; and therefore Ish- 
mael tbtoiighout this whole prediction 



and promised to him, was intended ti 
be affirmed of his descendants and ful 
filled in them. 

11. SItallbtar. Heb. mi"' yoladOit, 
a very peculiar word, bcuig composed 
of two tenses implyinif time present 
and future, and equivalent to, ' ihou 
shaft very shortly bear.' 8o Judg- 13. 
8, where the Heb. phrase for ' cliAA that 
shall be born' presents the same sijini- 
Scant anomaly in point of grammar. 

IT Shall call hia namt lehmacL 

Heb. iK^ata"' yishmaet, Godvnllhcar, 
or, aa immediately interpreted, God 
halk heard, i, e. hatii heard, pitied, and 
relieved, thine alBiction ; which is well 
rendered by the Gt. ' Hath given heed 
to thy tfibitlation.' ChaL 'Hath re- 
ceived thy prayer. Tatg. Jon. 'Thina 
affliction is tevealed before ibe Lord' 
This is the first instance of a name 
given by divine direction before birth, 

after, as we shall have occasion to 
observe. It is tematkabte tlial God is 
not said to have heard her prayer, for 
it does no! appear that she liad yet call- 
ed upon hia name. She merely sal 
bewailing herself, aa noi knowing what 
to do. Yet lo, the eat of mercy is open 
to what we may term the silent voice 
of aflhction itsdf The groans of the 
prisoner ate heard of God, t 
theirs who cry unto him, but, i 
cases, ^eirs who do not. See a paral- 
ltd case. Gen. 51- 17, wilh the accom- 






vfitl be a viild n 



Heb. 
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ciiltivaled, and impalisnt of the 
Btroinfs of civilized life. As remarked 
in y. 10, the predicted character and 
fitrtunes uf Ishmael are here idenlifled 
with those of his postijiity. Tbe 'wild 
man' hers mentioned was lo be mul- 
tiplied iaiu a great nation, and if so it 
must necessarily be into a great na^on 
of ' wQd menj' and we have only lo 
turn to the page of history lo see how 
apposite this cliaracier has been in all 
ages to the Arab race, the descendants 
of leliinael. In allusion to the term 
here employed it is eaidof utiregenerate 
men, Job, II. 12, ' For vain man would 
wise, though 






On the c 



■ary of 



3 shall 



!wed and sanctified 
Eiek. 36. 38, 'The wi 
be filled with Jlocka qf vicn.' Heb. 
' with sheep-men,' i. e. i"rii whose na- 
tures are tamed and toScned, made 
gentle and lamb-tike. Again, Hos. 13. 
IS, ' He (Ephraira) hath run wild (Heb. 
hath asaified himsell) amidst the bray- 
ing monsters.' Sir Roh. Ker Porter 
(Trav. vol. i. p. 459) IbuB describes one 
ofthlsfqiecies of animals which he met 
in the mountains of Persia; — 'He ap- 
peared to me to be about ten or twelve 
hands high ; the skiit smooth like a 
deer's, and of a reddish colour ; the bel- 
ly and hinder parts partaking of a sil- 
very gray ; his neck was liner than that 
of a common aas, bang longer, and 
bending like a slag's, and his legs beau- 
tiflilly slender I the head and ears seem- 
ed long in proportion in the graceful- 
ness of their fenns, and by them 1 first 
recognised that the object of my ehase 
was of the ass tribe. The mane was 
ehart and black, as also ivas a tuft which 
tfirmiuttted his tail. The prodigious 
swiftness and peculiar manner vrith 
which he fled across the plain, remind- 
ed me of the striking portrait of the an- 
imal drawn by the author of the bonk 
of Job. I vras informed by the meh- 
mandar that he had observed them of- 
tbn in the phsBGasion of the Arabs, who 



told him the creature was perfectly un- 
lameable.' The passage of Job lo 
which the author refers is eh. 39. 5—8, 
' Who halh sent out the wild aas freel 
or who haih loosed ihe bands of the 
wild ass 1 Whose house I have made 
the wilderness, and the barren land bis 
dwellings. He seomelh the multitude 
of the city, neither regardelh he the 
crying of tfie driver. The range of ihe 
mountains la his pasture, and he search- 
eth after every green thirkg.' By Iha 
use of so unasual a phrase in reference 
to the future seed of Hagar, it was ob- 
viously intended to indicala an anal- 
ogy between the wildness of l-'huiael 
and his deseendants, and that of Ihe 
wild ass [onager); and it is equally 
curious and surprising to observe how 
minutely the description in Job applies 
to tbe free, wandering, lawless, pastor- 
al, marauding Bedouins, the descent of 
whose tribes from Ishmael is admitted 
by the learned, and gloiied in by iliem- 
aelves. The manners and customs of 
ihese Arab tribes, exeepl in Ihe arttcleof 
reli^on, have suflered almost no change 
during the long period of three llmusand 
years. 'They have OMupied the same 
country, and fallowed the same moOe of 
life, from the days of their great ancestor, 
down 10 Ihe present times, and raiiga 
Ihe wide extent of burning sands which 
separate them from all surroundmg 
nations, as rude, and savage, and 

Claiming the barren plains of Arabia, 
as Ihepatrimonial domain assigned by 
God to Ae founder of (heir nation, they 
considered themselves entitled lo seize, 
and appropriate to thdr own use, what' 
ever they can find there. Impatient oi 
restraint and jealous of their liberty, 
they form no connection with the neigh- 
bouring states I they admit of little or 
no friendly intercourse, but live in a 
state of continual hostility with the 
real of the world. The tent is thar 
dwelling, and the circular camp their 
city ; the ap^n^neous produce df tha 
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foil, (0 which (hey eomelimeB add a 
lIlllB patch of corn, furnishes Ihem wiih 
meims of Bubsislence, amply BvifficienI 
for their moderate lieairea ; and the lib- 
CTly of tanging at pleasure their inter- 
minable ivilde, fully competisates in 
thdr opiniun tor llie want of all other 
■ccojnmodatiana. Mountel an their 
ftivourile horses, they si»ur the waste 
in search of plunder, with a velocity 
Burpasaed only by the wild aas. They 
levy coiitribulionson every person that 
happens to fall in their way i and fre- 
quently rob their own countrymen, 
with as utile ceremony as they do a 
slran([er or an enemy; thar hand. is 
■tillagainst every mar., and every man's 
hand against them. But ihey do not 
always conGne th^r predatory excur- 
aions to the desert. When booty is 
scarce at home, they make inoursiotis 
into th4 terrilariea of their neighbours, 
and hiving robbed the aohtary travel- 
ler, or plundered the caravan, imniedi- 
■telv re^ into the deserts far beyond 
the teach ef their pursuers. Th«r 
character, drawn ty the pen of inspi- 
rattoii Job. 34. E, exactly corresponds 
with this Tiew of their dispositions and 
conduct! 'Behold, as wild assesin the 
CH*!rt,go they forth to their work be- 
ilnes ior a prey ! the wilderness yield- 
eth food for them andfor their children.' 
Savage and stubborn aa the wild ass 
which inhabits the same wilde 
they go forth on the horae or the ( 



r prey. 






trade of a robber from their earliest 
ysMS, they know no other employme: 
they choose it as the bu^ness of lb 
life, and proaecuta it with unweari 
activity. They start before the daw 
to invade the village or the carava 
make their attack with deepeiate cot 
age, and surprising rapidity! and, plu 
ging instantly into the deaert, eaca 
ftom the vengeance of their enemii 
Provoked by their continual inaulis, t 
(lationa of ancient and modern lim 



yoke; but they always return baffled 
atid Oisappointed. The savage free- 
bootera, disdaining every idea of sub- 
resolution, maintained their independ- 
ence ; and they have transmitted it un- 
impaired to the preaent times. In spite 

them, they continue to dwell in tlie 
preaenee of all their brethren, and to 
assert then- right to insult and plunder 



le they 

within tl 



with oi 



'o the ea 






purpose 

the editor of the Picl. Bible on this pas- 
sage remarks : — ' Even in the ordinary 
sonae of the epithet ' wild,' there is no 
people to whom it can be applied with 
more propriety than to the Arabs 
whether used in reference to their chai 
acter, modes of life, or place of habita- 
tion. We have seen something of 
Arabs and their life, and always felt 
the word vrild to be precisely that by 
which we should choose to character- 
ize them. Their chosen dwelling-place 
is the inhospitable desert, which olTerB 

theirs, but which is all the dearer to 
them for that very desolation, inasmuch 

and unfettered hberiy of action which 
conatilutos the charm of their exiat- 
enee, and which render the minute 
boundaiies and demarcations of settled 
districta, and the restraints and limila- 
lions of towns and cities, perfectly 
hateful in (heir sight. The simplicity 
of theu' tented habitations, thrar dress, 
and their diet, which forms so perfect 
a picture of primitive usages as describ- 
ed by the Sacred Writers, we csn ulao 
characterize by no more fitting epithet 
than ' wild i' and that epithet claims a 
still more definite af 



deiings with t 



inual waii- 
r fiocks and beid* 
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excursions againsl sirangcrB or a£!iiiist 
each other.' But ihia point resolves it- 
self into the ensuing tlauae. It Hia 

karA vnll be against eta-y man, and 
eiier^ man's Aaiui against him. It is 
Bsident (hat one man could not sub- 
sist alone in open enmLty with all the 
world, nor could one man's hand be 
literally against every mane. There is, 
moreover, not the slightest hint in 
Scripture, nor any reason to believe 
that lahrnacl lived personally in a alata 
of oppoMtion to his brethren. Bear- 
ing in mind what we have already 
said respecting the a^ledive import of 
the name Ishmael in this prediction, we 
can have no diffi^iuliy in understanding 
(his as a declaration, that his posterity 
should esist in an allituds of perpatual 
hostility with (he rest of mankind. 
4nd there is certainly no people to 
whom this applies with greater truth 
than to tlie Arabs i for there is none of 
whom aggression on all the world is so 
remarkably characterislic. ' Plunder 
in fiict forms theu' principal oocupaiinn, 
and takes the chief place in Iheir 
thoughlBi and thiar aggressions upon 
settled d'Stricts, upon travellers, and 
even upon other tribes of their own peo- 
Ble, are undertaken and prosecuted with 
a feeling (hat they have a tight to what 
they seek, and therefore vvilhout the 
leas( sense of guilt or degradation. 
Indeed ihe character of a suecesstnl and 
enterprising robber invests a Bedouin 
with as high a distinction in his own 
eyesandiu the eyes of his people, as the 
most during and chivalrous acta could 
win among the nations of Europe. The 
operaiion o( this principle would aloni 
suffice to verify (he predicuon of thi 
text. But besides this. 









the different tribes. Burckhatdt as- 
sures us that there are few tribes which 
are ever in a state of perfect peace 
all their neighbours, and adds, that he 



could not recollect this to be the case 
with any one among the numerous 
tnbee with which he was acquainted. 
Such wars, however, are seldom of long 
duration 1 peace is easily made, hut 
broken again upon the slightest pre- 
tence.' Picl. Bible. 1 He akall 

diedtiniliepTrsaiceqfalllusbrtlkrm. 

Heb. i^nji yruA ia "i:d ^■^ «^' 

dwell btfore, or over against, the /ac« 
of tiis brethren. The original word for 
dwell (-pm eliakan) properly signifies 
to dwelt in Unts, or to tabenxacls, 
whence a portion of the Arab tribea are 
lenominated Scenitea, ient-d-wellers, 
mswering to (he modern Bedouins, in 
opposition to those who inhabit cities. 
The meaning undoubtedly is, that he 

■ 8. his descendants, shall pitch his 
ints near to and in sight of his breth- 
iti, and shall maintain his independ- 

spiteof all attempts to conquer 
)s him. There is some 
aouDi as lo the latitude in which the 
lerm 'brethren' is here to be under- 
stood ; some taking it in a more re- 
slricled sense fbr the other descendants 
of Abraham, vii. the Israelites, Midian- 
ites, Edomitcs, &c. while others, as all 
mankindare brethren in a larger sense, 
consider it as equivalent to saying (hat 
the race of Ishmael shouhl suU subsist, 
notwithstanding the universal enmity 
of nil nations, as an independent people 
in the face of the whole world Prom 
ihe general tenor of Scriptural usage, 
we think the former the most proba- 
ble interpretation It is uoqaestiona- 

■ ■ as an historical fact, that ihej have 

r been mainly surrounded by the 
above nations, or their posterty, and 
nothing is more notorious thin thai 
ihey have never been eifeotually sub- 
dued. Although continually annoying 
the adjacent countries with their rob- 
beries and mcurmons yet all attempts 
made to extirpate them have been ab- 
ortive I and even to this day travellers 
are forced to go armed, and in caravans 
or large companies, and to march and 
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13 And she called the n 



k«cp walcb like a 
ihemseWes from Ihe assnulla of these 
(oving freeboQleraof the deserL These 
(oblwries tliey justify, according to Mr. 
Sale (Prelim. Disaeri. lo the Koran) by 
illegiiig llie hard usage of th^&ther 
(elimael ; who bang turned out of 
~(ii)o< by Abraham had the open plains 
and deserta given him by Ood for his 
patrimony, whh permission to lake 
wna-.eTer he could And there. On this 
accn'int ihey think they may, with a 
safe eonseience, indemnify themselves, 
as well as they can, not only on ihc 
posterity of Isaac, but on every one 
else! and in relating their advencurea of 
(his kind, deem lljemselves warranted, 
Instead of saying, 'I robbed a man of 
such a thing,' to say, ' T sained il.' In- 
deed fyom a view of the cliaracter and 
history of this remarkable people du- 
ring a period of 4000 years, as compar- 
ed with this prediction, we may say 
wiih Dr. A. Clarke, that 'it furnishes 
an absolute demonstrative argument of 
the divine origin of the Penaieuoh. To 
attempt its refutation, in the aigbl of 



that the Heb. word "itci rot rendered 
'thouseesi' is really an abstract noun 
of the form of "ijji oni, ajflktion, i]!» 
oni, ship, &C. signifying here as else- 

Thus, I. Sam. 16. 12, 'Now he was 
ruddy, and withal of a beautiful coim 
tenance, and goodly to look to (Heb. 3-1I3 
IRT good or fair 1^ tisage or sigld).' 
Job, 33. 21, 'His fle^ U consumed 
awayttai UcanniA bt seen (Heh.iRia 
Jram sight, from visitiitUii).' Comp. 
Job, 7. 8. The purport of her words is 
undoubtedly that of a grateful recogni- 
tion of the fact, that God had conde- 
scended, in the person of the Angel to 
make himself graciously visible in 

the hour of her extremity. H Have 

I also looked after him that aeeth me. 
Or Heb. -661 ■^-,T]St'r\-'1H-\hatellook- 
td upon the back paiia of my seer, be- 
holder. Although (he letters of the ori- 



« tlje sc 









oulda 



ceding clause, yet the vowel-pointing 
is different, so as to give the sense not 
of aeeing in the abstract, but of a seer 



s presumption 
re folly.' 

13. Site called Uie name qf ihe Lard 
that epake unto her, 77iou God eeesl 
me. Heb. 1»-1 ix nns thou [art) Ihe 
God qf vision, or rather of t?isibilily ; 
I e. the God that suffereat thyself to be 
seen. The Or. indeed renders differ- 
ently ; Sv t B"S i iiiiw /<£ thou art Ike 
God tiuil teeSi me, i. 8. who careth for 
me, who ponderelh and pitielh my af- 
flictions; a sense which the original 
word for aee otten bears in the Scrip- 
lures, as Ex. 3. 7. Ps. 9. 14.-25. 18. 
Thia rendering, after the example of the 
Lat. Vulgate, has been followed by our 
ttanslaiiBn. But there is little doubt 



' porlant 



word in the cJaus 



dered qfter is the same as that applied 
to the view of the divine glory which 
Moses enjoyed in the cleft of the rock, 
Ex. 33. ii. After ihe full bi^htneas of 
the Shckinah had passed by, the proph- 






dglof 



of the Godhead, the 'back-part,' 1 
were, of the sacred vision. It is not 
unlikely that a similar import is to be 
affixed to the word hero t yet there is 
such a vast variety in the renderings of 
the ancient versions, (hat nothing pos- 
itive can be affirmed respecting it. We 
have suggested that which Seems to us 
most probable. If this be not saiiefuc- 
tory to the reader, ho is left at libertj 
toexertase liis choice among the fbl- 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



14 Wherefore the well was 
tailed ' Beer-la ha i-roi ; behold, it 
is » between K:idesh and Bered. 

15 Tf And " Hagar bare Abrani 
a son: and Abram called his 

T ch. iM, «, a SS. II. INumt). 13. S6, a Gst. 



Ii'wing variety of versions. Gr. ' Pot I 
have openly seen him ihat appeared 
unto nie.' Chnl. 'Lo, I begin to see 
after that he appeared unio me.' Syr. 
' Lo, I have beheld a vision, after he be- 
heid me.' Arab. Erp. ' Even here I have 
seen, aller his seeing mu.' Arab. Saad. 
'Truly I hose here seen thy compas- 
sion, after 1 had seen afflictioa.' Targ. 
Joii. ' Behold, here IB revealed the glory 
of ihe divine majesty after the vision.' 
In several of them it will ba observed 
that the leading idea is that of devout 
wander on the part of Hagar, Iliat she 
had been permitted to live to see any 
thing else, after being favoured with 
such a gturiaus vision ; and this is 
strikingly in accordance tvith the gen- 
eral belief prevalent in thosa early 
^aya, that such a view would be fol- 
lowed by the immediate extinction of 
life. See Ex. 24. II. Judg. 13. 32. But 
whether this were the real sense of the 
words we are not prepared to dedde. 

H. Tkewell itfos calkd. Heb. Kip 
he caUed, i. e. one caded, every one 
called; this became its general appel- 
lation. This impersonal kind of phrase 
'■n which the active is used for the pas- 
sive voice, is very common both in the 
Heb. of the Old Testament and the 
Gr. of the New. Thus, Ex. 10. 21, 
'Even darkness which may be felt.' 
Heb. 'which one may feel' Pa. 9. 6, 
'And his name shaU be called.' Heb. 
*one Ehall call his name.' Luke 12. 
20, 'Thou tool, this night shall thy soul 
be required of thee.' Gr. 'Ihey shall 
require.' 1 Cor. IS. 27, 'But when be 
laitb, all thinga are put under him;' 
i. e. when it is said, &c. — -^ Bter- 
teAfci-nX. Heb, isi ■'nb ^Ka '*'= 



son's name, which Hagnr bate, 
ii Ishmael. 

16 And Abram was fourscore 
and six years old, wheu Hagar 
bare Ishmael to Abram. 



well of ihe living ene, my seer. ChaL 
' the ivell of the angel of life, who ap- 
peared there.' According lo this ren- 
dering of Onkelos, the active aense of 
life-gining or guicksaing, in allusion lo 
her wondrous preaervaiiim, is involved 
in the epithet Tl living hero employed, 
and this perhaps is not far from the 

15. Abram calTed his son's nome— 
Ishmael. Having previoualy heard 
from Hagar the various particulars ol 
the divine apparition abovereeitcd. He 
named his son 'according to the proph- 
ecy that went before upon him.' 

iS. Abram loas fauTscore and six 
yiars old. Heb. 'Son of eighty- six 
years ;' according to the usual idiom ol 
the original. For tliie long period bad 
Abraham lived childless, and yet as a 
trial to his faith, he is required lo wait 
fourteen years longer before the sight 
of the child of promise gladdens hia, 
aged eyes. During thirteen years o! 
that period it would seem that all those 
delightful personal manifestations of 
the Almighty which he bad hitherto 
enjoyed wore suspended; but whether 
this was designed, as some have aug- 
gested, as a token of the divine dis- 
pleasure for so easily acquiescing in the 
sinful expedient proposed by Sarah, or 
whether it is simply to be referred to 
the sovereign good pleasure of him 
who giveth not accoimt of any of bis 



,1 for ui 



a say. It is 



1 however as a general feet that 

'suits, and that if we f;nd that it 

t with us Bs in times past, that 

/ilh God is more than 

isuslly difficult, that our intsrcourBt 
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CHAPTER XVIt. 
A ND when Abiamwas 
■^ years old and 
■ appeared to Ab 



ihp Lord 
and said 



GoEveB. Il is not a mere sovereign 
wiihdrawal of the light of God's coun- 
tenance, but a mcriled rebuke of some 

per, aome unholy compliance, some 
unehecked and unchastened desire, 
which is suffered to remain undetected 
in ihe heari and to rob U8 of llie prom- 
ised bicHSing.— A single additional re- 
mark may close our exposition of the 
present chapter. We are here impres- 
sively taught that we are not to judge 
of the groatnesa and importance of 
the designs of providence, by any 
worldly marks of distinction. The 
posterity of Ishmoel, though later pre- 
dicted, was earlier brought forward, and 
baa been innch longer established, and 
eiisted in a far higher degree of nation- 
al dignity and consequence, than the 
posterity of Isaac. Yet il was not in 
the line of Ishmael, but in that of 
Isaac that the promises of life and sal- 
vation were to run. To Isaac, and not 
lo bis elder brother, pertained ' ibe 
adoption, and the glory, and the cov- 
enants, and the giving of the law, and 
Ihe service of God, and tbe promises,' 
and of him 'as concerning the flesh, 
Christ came, who is over all God bless- 
ed for ever.' The things which are 
highly esteemed among men, are often 
of no price in the sight of Him who 
hath chosen the foolish, the weak, and 
the base things of the world to con- 
found the wise, the mighty, and the 
magnificent. 

CHAPTER. Xvn. 

1. When. Airam teas nindy years 

tldandtUne. Heb. ' the son of nine- 



ty-nine years,' i. e. going on in bli 
ninety-ninlb year. This was thirteen 
years after the birth of Ishmael. From 
tlie efiect produced on Abraham's mind 
by the annunciation, v. 15-lJ, that 
he should yet have a son by Sarah, 
it is probable that he bad long settled, 
down in the belief that Ishmael was 
the destined seed, and consequenily 
had renounced all hopes of farther 

issue. H / am Ihe Almighlij God. 

Heb. ilffi iR Ml Shaddai, God all- 
saffiaeni ; able to accomplish with in- 
finite ease all his purposes, whether ol 
judgment or of mercy. This was a 
truth which he needed to have re-im- 
pressed upon liis mind. It was for 
want of conodering this, thai he had 
had recourse to crooked devices in 
order to accomplish the promise. In 
view therefore of the physical injpo- 
tency of Abraham's body and of Sarah's 
womb, the Most High is pleased to an- 
nounce himself under this august iiX\e, 
which evidently carried with il the im- 
plication thai DO obstacles whatever 
could stand in the way of the com- 
plete fulfilment of the word of promise. 

II Walk before me. Heb. -]inrn 

set lhyse\f to vtalk; a peculiarly em- 
phatic mode of expression. See Note 

on Gan. .13. 17. IT Be thou perjod. 

Heb n-'an prr-fta, i e upright, sin- 

ctre Gr ' Walli peasinglu b(/ore me 

and be blameless' Chal 'bervebefora 

and be perfect ' See notes on 

n 5 25 & e 9 Integrity te true 

iptural perfection, and without that 

every thmg m our rehgion is defect' 

nd all profession vain We may 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



8 Ani I will make my cov- 
enant between me and ihee, and 
• will multiply thee exceedingly. 

3 And Abram ' fell oa his 



.,' by a siPody ooufSe of prayer 
with him. Difficul- 
ties, 10 try our feith, may daily occur, 
KBd irksome and unpleasant dudea will 
frequeiilly present themselves, hut we 

of our way, and not turn aside to avoid 
the One or evade the other, it is prob- 
able tbHi th« admonition in this case is 
to he considered as involving a virtual 
KprooH It was aa if he had said, 
'Have reeourSB to no more unbelieving 
expedients ; keep thou the path of up- 
lightnesB, and leave me (o fulfil my 
promise in the lime and manner that 
eeem good to me.' What a lesson is 
here afforded ua ngainst n resort to un- 
lawful or doubtful means under the pre- 
tence of ihdr b^ng better calculated 

10 promote the cause of God ! Our 
Goncern is simply to walh before him 
in uprightness of heart and cleanness 
of hands, leaving it to him to bring lo 
pasa hia own designs in his own way. 

2. Iwill make my cotenant beiiBeelt 
int and Him. Heb. nsriK w^^ S^^ 
i, e. will fix, appoint, confirm i as we have 
before explained the term, Gien. 1. 29. 

11 is not of course the annunciation of 
» new purpose, but simply the renewal, 
the confirmation, of one of long stand- 
ing. It is in fact the fifth declaration 
or utlsranee of the same gracious de- 
sign of making Abraham the father of 
an innumerable seed. The words, 
however, in this connection probably 
have rrference more particularly to the 
estahlishmcnl of that external Kgn or 
token of the coveoani which the v^s\- 

verses and which is afterwards ex-- 
pressly called a covenant, v. 10. 

3. Aiirant fill vn hia fane. ' The 



face : and God talked wUk him, 

4 As for me, behold, my cov- 
ejiant is with thee, and thou shall 
be ■ a father of many nations. 



posture assumed by Abraham on this 
occasion probably resembles one of the 
several postures need by the Moham- 
medansin their worship. Il consists m 
placing the body on the hands and 
knees — or on ell fours, as we should 
say— while the head is beWt down, Iho 
forehead touching the ground. This 
posture is highly expressive of the 
deepest humility and the most profound 
adoration. It also resembles the Mine 
nsnaily performed before the emperor 
of China; and which is so weil known 
to us in consequence of the refusal of 
Lords Macartney and Amherst to sub- 
rait to it.' Pict. Bible, 
i. Tkaa Bkalt be a JalJter of many 

lo a faBter <if a mullitude of naiionii. 
This promise was fulRlled both in a lit- 
eral and a spiritual sonse. In the iiir- 

not 10 mention ihe many (r;bes 
which sprang from his children by 

ah, Arabia, Idumea, and Canaan 

peopled by the descendants of 
Isaac and Ishraael. But from (he lan- 
guage of Paul, Rom. 4. 16, 17, il is evi- 
dent that a for higher sense is to be as- 
signed lo this promise; that it ia lobe 
underslood not merely of Abraham's 
natural posterity, but of his spmiual 
seed also, composed of all true believ- 

' every age and country. They, 
by the exercise of genuine faith, be- 

heirsof the righteousness of fhiih, 
and all hs accompanying blesangs, aud 
so are tendered adoptively the children 
of Abraham, the father of the failhfuL 

romisethereforewonltamakeliim 
the father of the church of Gid in all fu- 

ges, or, as Iho Aposlle calls him, 

iKr of the world.' Accordingly for 

all that theChriatian worldpiyoysorev- 
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270 GENI 

5 Neilhei shall thy name any 
more he called Abram; bul '' iby 
name sliall be Abraham ; i for a 
faiher of many nations have I 
made thee. 



SIS. [B. C. 1S98 

6 AndlwiJlmaketheeesceed- 
ing fruilful, and I will make '' na- 
tions of thee; and 'kings shall 
;orae out of thee. 



«r wilt enjo;,UJ3irideb ted insUumentallr 
loAbialiBmanlhiaeeed. The high bon- 
OUT then of being the Block from which 
the Messiah should spring, and on 
which tbe church of God ehould grow, 
is here conferred upon Abraham, 
wsa Ihia honour that Eeau despis 
when be aold hia bhliiiight ; and hi 
lay the prq/vmsness of that act, which 
involved a contempt of the moat eacred 
of all objects, the Messiah and hia ever- 
lasting kingdom. 

5. Thy name sftoK be called Abra- 
ham. The change is greater in sense 
than in sound. 'Abram' (D12S), the 
fbrmer name, is composed of as* ab, 
father, and fiT ram, high or eminatt. 
'Ahraham' (Dm2S)i3 formed by drop- 
ping The last lelter of tbe last member, 
and inaening tbe first syllable, of '^l^n 
htvum, ■mullitadt. The constituent 
elements of Ihe name, therefore, are 
■nan anns Abram-hamon, high far 
iher if a mtUtitude, which for conven- 
ience' aahe 



Abra 






't thai Jerome and some few others 
suppose the latter name to be formed 
^mply by the insertion of the letter 
f7 i, one of the letters of ' Jehovah,' in- 
fo the former. Bul the mass of critics 
adopt the formarion given above. This 
change of names, of which Abraham's 
is (he first on record, imported some 
kind of changein the relative state of 
the subject, with a renewal or increase 
of the loltens of the Divine favour to- 
wards him. Accordingly the name of 
'Janib' nss changed to that of 'Israel' 
related Oen. 32. 






'Thou shalt be called by a 
which tbe Lord thy God si 
Again, Rev. 3. 13, 'He that 
eth, I will write upon fain 



ged, because it was given him by God 
hunaelf before ha was born. In allu- 
sion to this promise the Apostle says, 
Rom. 4. 17, ' God calleth those ihjngs 
which be not as though they were,' i. e. 
he called or denominated Abraham Ihe 
faiher of a multitude, because he should 
finally become so, though now he had 
but one child, and he not the child of 
promise. The custom of changing 
names still obtains in the EasL 'In 
Persia, ^eguent ei:amplos of this kind 
occur. One of the most strildng is tliat 
of the Persian king Shah Solynian, 
whose reign commenced in 166t under 
of Suffee. Bul ila 
fitat years being marked by public and 
private calamities, he was persuaded 
that there was a fatality in the name 
he bore, and that a change of it was ne- 
of misfortune. 
He accordingly assumed, with great 
solemnity, the name of Solyman. H« 
under that name, 
and all the seals and coins which bore 
of Suffee were broken, as if one 
king had died and another succeeded. 
Chardin, who was present, has given 

particular account of this coronation. 

'he constant change of name by the 
thiar elecli 






illiis 



■ir Have 1 made thee. Heb. 
"ITlHJ have I given thee ; L e, put, ap- 
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CHAPTER SVII. 



7 Ana I will " establish my 
coveiiaiil beiwyeii tne and thee, 
aoii thy ft^Pil afier lliec, in their 
geaeralions, lor an everlasting 
covenant ; "to he a God unto tliee, 
and to ° ihy sued after thee. 



8 And Plwil. gtreiinto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee, the 
land « wherein thou art a stran- 
ger, all the land of Canaan, for 



painted, conetimiixi ; as ex, 
Gen. 1. 29. Gr. «»««, Ror 

S. Kings shall eoiae out tftha. This 
liss been most etgnally fuliUled. 
on; in any age can be conipnred with 
Abraham, as far as relnl 
nieroua progeny of king( 
wore deecended the chiefs of the twelve 
tnbes of the Hebrews, and after iheh 
separiition, the kinganf Judah, as well 
as the kings of Israel. From him 
sprang the ancient monsrchsof Edam, 
and the Saracen kings in Arabia, Bab- 
ylon, and Egypt, trace back their ori- 
gin [o him. If we pass from the literal 
to the spirimal fidfilment of the predic- 
tion, we find (lie heavenly Messiah, the 
king of kings, descending from the 
same stock, and not only so, but all 
true Cbrislians. his seed by feilh, made 
'kings and priests unto God,' Rev, I. 6. 

1. For an everlasting covenant. Heb. 
Bbl5 n^ia /mnaant of eUmity. The 
phraaes ' everlasting,' ' to eternity,' 'for- 
ever,' &e. it is well known are often to 
be taken in a biiiltsd sense, implying 
not an absoiuiely eternal, but an ™- 
dejlniie duration. Here, however, al- 
dkougb the outward sign and adminis- 
tration of the covenant were to be tem- 
porary, drcumcision being afterwards 
Bupersedod by baptiam, Ck>l. 2. 11, 13, 
yet the covenant itself, in its spiritual 
import, is rij>^ily termed by llie Apos- 
tle, Heb. 13. 20 'everlasting covenant,' 
as it secures everlasting blessings to all 
Inose that by faith become interested 

in it. IT To be a God unCo thee, and 

to thy seed ajler thee. The bigheet ex- 
pression by which the 



ous liopes, are summed up ii 
He t: 



within its 
scope, as doea every believer, can de- 
sire nothing more to niake him happy. 
It is as if he had said, ' Whatever I am 
or have, or pnrpose in a way of grace 
to do, all that will I be to thee and to 
thy seed; all that shall be employed 
for thy protection, consolation, and sal- 

8. / will gite unto tlieo-fke land 
vAerein Uioa art a slranger. Heb. f-iSi 
•I-'^aa land qf Sty sojouminga, or 
peregrinations; not of thy permanent 
abode; the land in which thou hast not 
settled but a migratory kind of resi- 
dence. IT jRjc an evtrlasting pel- 

ession. Here again the origtnal word 
iil5 olam, ev^laaling, h to be under- 
load in the restricted sense expiuined 
above, although no preciss limitalio:t 
is assigned to IL Indeed it may be ad- 
lied, that as their enjoyment of iho 
imlsed blessings of the covenant de- 
pended on their observance of its con- 
ms, bad Ihey continued in a course 
of devout obedience, they might have 
been in possession of their earthly in- 
the present day. But th-iy 
forfbiled the blessing by fhiling to ccm- 
ilh their stipulated engatements, 
and the consequence has been, that 
scattered to the four wmda 
Yet there are many wt"> 
contend that this covenant grant se- 
1 to the seed of Abraham the right 
perpetual inheritance of l^ie land 
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9 ir And God said unto Abra- 
ham, Thou shall k«ep my cove- 
nant therefoie, thou, ami ihy seed 
after tliee, in their generations. 

10 TiiistsiTiy covenant, whicli 



[B. C. 189S 



ye shall keep betwei 
you, and thy seed i 

shail be c 



of {'anaan, and that in virlue of this 
Ihey are to be restored and ranstated 
in I'nta' ancient poaseswon, and to flour- 
ish with more than their pristine glory. 
It 18 only in thia way, they affitm, that 
the splendid predictions respecting the 
later fortunes of Israel are to be fulfill- 
ed. Bnt until the great principles of 
prophetic interpretation are more defi- 
nitively settled than tliey ore at pres- 
ent, we cannot but deem this a very 
hazardous theory to maintain, and one 
which has a bearing far from favoura- 
ble upon the converaion of the Jews. 

9. TTiou ehalt keep my covenant. To 
Keep a covenant is faithfully to perform 
iho conditions imposed upon tne cove- 
nanting parties. The grand condition 
in the present case was the observance 
of the rits of circunidsion, which God 
ftoes on to specify and enjoin in a more 
particular manner in the ensuing verse. 

10. nU is my covenant, &.C. \. e. 
the si^ of my covenant, as explained 
V. 11. Prom this phrnseology the 
Dsagf arose of denominating a saera- 
ntcniai sign by the name of the sacra- 
jBen( itsctf. Thu^ Ex. 12. 11, 'Ye 
shall eal it in haste; it is the Lord's 
passoBSr ;' i. e. the sign of the pass- i 
over, r.uke 22. 19, 20, ' Thia cup is 
tte <Vnj; Tedamcnt in my blood ;' i. e. 
thcaud of IheNew Teatamenl. Mat. 
S3, ii. 'Wh^revrilt thou that we pre- 
paid fir ibfe 10 eat ibe paeeover T i. e. 
th; !amj, the sign of the pasaover. 
Here The covenant, propeily so called, 
is conchod in the preceding words, 'I 

will ha a God unto thee,' &c. IT 

Kvfry inan-Mld among you shall be 
sireumasal. Heb. Jmn j™nimo(,sfto« 
is cut round about ; i. e. Iliere shall be 
an aiciaion of the prepuce or foreskin 
Of the flash of all males. We have 



here the first mention of an in- 
stitution which, however tevolliiig to 
European or American leellngs, is held 
ni such veneration to thia day by no 
less Ihan 150 millions of tha carlh'i 
population, that they look down with 
the ulmoat conlsmpi and eiecratton' 
upon every mala uncircumcised. As'o 
tlic origin of the rite, whether it had 
existed in the world prior to this com- 
mand, it is a point which has occasioned 
much controversy among the learned. 
Herodotus speaks of it, ae a cuati>m 
ancient even in his time, and which 
existed among several nations, particn. 
larly the Egyptians and Ethiopians 
This has led some to auppoae that ihi 
practice was adopted from the Egyp 
liana ; but it is to be borne in mind that 
Moaes lived more than a thousand 
years before Herodotus, and from his 

of the Isracules were already circum- 
cised, when they went down into 
Egypt, and did not therefore first adopt 
the practice during their continuance 
in that country. The presumption is 
rather that the Egyptians borrowed the 
i^le from the Israelites, perhaps from 
Iha belief that the remarkable fecundi- 
ty of the Hebrew race, as mentioned 
Es. 1. 7, 12, was in aome way de- 
pendent upon it, or connected wiih jt. 
There are, moreover, other coiiaidera 
^ons which make it highly probable 
that the custom was utterly unknown 
lo the Egyptians prior to the sojournins 
;if the Israelites among them, (I.) It 
was twenty years after Abraham's re- 
turn from that cowiirry before God 
enjoined upon him the rite of clr- 

adminiatered the rite upon every mala 
in his house, v. 23. Now it ia cerlaiB 
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iherefore unless we suppose ihai all 
these Egyplianmen■Hervnn^B died with- 
in twemy years, or that when they died 
none of (horn left any male issue be- 
hind them, we can Bcarcely doubt that 
circumoiaon was not known in Egypt 
in Abralmiii's lime ; for it is expressly 
said that 'every male among the men 
of Abraham's honse was circumcised,' 
at the same time thai he himself was, 
which conld nsver have been the ease 
had they undergone the opstalion be- 
fore. (C.) The conduct and eipreasiona 
ofPharaoh's daughter upon fluding (he 
infant Moses in the ark go to eslablish 
the same point. Ex. 2. 6, 'And 
she had opened it, she saw the child; 
and behold the babe wept (Heb. and 
behold, a male-child weeping). And 
she had compassion on him, and said, 
This IB one of the Hebrews' children 
It is plain that she noted the ses of tl 
child, and the inference is f^ir, if ni 
mi^vitable, (bat she knew him to be 
Hebrew child by the sign of circun 
insion — a inark v^ich diotmgui^d li 
Bebrne from the JSgyplian childrc. 
(3.) The language of the inspired wt 
ler, Eiek. 31. 18, would seem to impi 
thai, although the praunce may have 
obtained, as Miohaelisconleni . 
extent among the priests, yet that it 
was so far from being universal, that ' 
conld not even be deemed a general 
charaoterislic of the nation j— 'Thou 
ihali lie in the midst of the 
ched, wifh Iham that be slain by the 
sword: this iePharaoh and all his mul- 
titude, saith the Lord God.' But waiv- 
ing the farther discusMon of this point, 
or rather taking it for granted that ihe 
cusiuin was now expressly ordained of 
Hnaven, it is a matter of m. 
lance to determine the grand i 
the divine Inslitutor had in 
tablishing it. II may be viewed under 
ine Iwolbld aspaGt ef a S. 



(1.) lis first and most obi ioua 
I was to serve as a sign of the 
ant into which the posterity of 
Abraham were, in the person of iheir 
father, to enter; or in other words, to 
X upon the persons of all his natural 
isccndants a distinguiahing murk, 
separating Ibem from the rest of the 
world and denoting thar peculiar rela- 
:ion to the true God. The wisdom of 
rach ■ badge will be evident at onca 
when it is lemembered, thai God bad 
romieed to multiply the seed of Abrs- 
hamtoauinnumerablirmullilude. This 
promise it is true, he might have ven- 
fied even though he had siifiered them 
be mingled promiscuously with the 
other nations of the earth. But in or- 
der to aiTord a visible attestation to his 
veracity it was necessary that they 
should be distinguished by some mark 
of peculiarity, and for this purpose, as 
hall soon see, nothing could be 
suitable than the rite here pra- 
3d. But such an end, it Is obvi- 
could not have been answered, 
had the practice at this lime generally 
!Vailed among other nations ; for in 
It case its distinctive character would 



Wect 






how much propriety this rite is after- 
wards v. 11, termed the 'token of the 
oovenanl.' But this was not all. It 
served also to Abraham and his seed, 
(2.) As a memorial of their engage- 
ments. When they submitted to this 
ordinance, whether it were in mfency 
or at an adult age, they were no longer 
10 consider themselves thar own, or at 
their own disposal, but se dedicated to 
the service of their God. As Paul m 
reference to the scare and brnises which 
his body had received in Ihe service ol 
his Lord, said, ' I bear in my body the 
marks of the Lord Jesus,' so might 
the same langnage with propriety be 
uaed by every Jew in reference to thifl 
sacred memorial ; for having in his own 
person the appointed sign of his rela 
tign to God, he mudt be eontiQually r*- 
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minded 'whose he vaa, and whom be 

reason for the adnption nf this poinful 
the waa its adapiednesa lo represent 
certain apirilQal truliis iniimalely con- 
nected with the great scope of the cov- 
enant. The Scriptures very frequent- 
ly hold forth Bome of the most impor- 
tant moral docliines under tnetaphore 
drawn from the practice of circumcis- 
ion. Thus the mortiflcacion of sin is 
Epohcn of as Che ' putting off the whol( 
body of Bin;' 'ths crucifying of tht 
Sesh with the stfecliona and lusts;' 
' the putting off tha old man, and put- 
ting on the new;' are all of them ex- 
pressions exactly coinciding with the 
ehief intent of this ordinance, showing 
that we bring a corrupt nature into the 
world with us which it must bs the 
great labour of our lives to put away. 
But there are also other expressions of 
Scripture which show that this rite im- 
ported the highest degree of snnctifica- 
tion and holiness. Moses repeatedly 
speaks of the ' drcutncising of the 
heart to love the Lord with all our 
heart and all our soul,' Deut. 10. 16. — 
30. 6. And the prophet Jeremiah's 
language is eingiilarly emphatic, Jet. 
4. 4, 'Circumcise yourselves to Iho 
Lord, and talte away the foreskins of 
your heart, lest my fury coine forth 
like Sre,and burn that none can quench 
it.' From all this it is clear that the 
ordinance was figurative and designed 
to instruct the Lord's pople in the na- 
ture and extent of their duties towards 
him. (4.) Prom llie reasonings of 
Paul in the epistle to the Romans, ch. 
4. 9—13, we learn a still higher import 
of this institution, which without such 
B clew we Ehoukl perhaps never have 
fiath(.Ted from it. He instructs ua to 
couMderitaa 'a seat of the righteous- 
msjS of faith,' inasmuch as it shadows 
out a dreumciaon of the heart, which 
is an inward seal that the sinner is jus- 
tifisd by faith as Abraham v^s. But 
B9 this is a view of the subject which 



more properly falls within ;he range of 
a New Teslamont commentary, we 
shall not enlarge upon it here. (5.) In 
addition to the reasons above (jled for 
the adoption of this rite, there is an- 
other Huggested by Saurin, which, 
though intrinsically more appropriate 
to Abraham himself than to his pos- 
terity, is yet well deserving of notice. 
'Whoever looks into the life of this pa 
triarch will perceive that God especial- 
ly deigned him for an eminent pattern 
of faith and obedience to all succeed- 
ing generations. The prominent dis- 
pensations of God's providence to- 
wards him seem to have been all order- 
ed with a particular view to the trial of 
his feith, 1 



: illusM 



I, the n 



subjected to the ordeal- It was for this 
end that so long a delay was ordainul 
before the birth of the promised son; 
and after he was born, that he was re- 
quired to oiler him up in sacrifice, to 
the extinction of his own hopes, and 
the apparent nullification of all ths 
gracious pr 






B the 



nary 



diBciiiline? God did not only t 
the siiaceof twenty years the b-.rtli of 
hat son who was so solemnly pr<im- 
<ed and so inipslieutly desired, but 
even when that )>enad was elapsed, in- 
' of ^eingtlie promise accomplish- 
ed and his faith crowned, God W3S 
ised again to cross us expectation 
by requiring of him the performance ol 
1, which, in all human pmbabil- 
nust totally defeat (he promise. 
To the eye of sense it was an opora- 
lol only dangerous lo adulis, but 
administered to one of bis ad- 
vanced yeara, even if he survived a, 
it would in all likelihood efleciuatly 
preclude the possibility of his even be- 
diming a father. Indeed the injunc- 
ion, 'My covenaut shall be in your 
flesh,' to a man of bis jearJ could not 
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11 And ye shall 
flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall 
be ' a token of the covenant be 

13 And he that ia eight day: 
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but seem aa opposile to ihs prami 
having a son, as Ihe command to 
his son, hie only eon Isaac, and 
him for a burnl-saCTifice,' waa ti 
promise of bis being the fathBr 
numerous poslerilj'. Yet the feilh of 
Abraham Itiumphed over this as il 
over all other obstacles. He was 
isfied that notwithstanding every 
pediment, whether from a freah phys- 
ical incapacity 






wife. 



Ood would asauredty by 
other make good his promise. This 
waa indeed a new and illualrioua in- 
Blaace of the failh of the father of thf 
fsithfut ; and ws cannot well doubt that 
among the things of which drcumda- 
ion waa to be a memorial. to his poster- 
ity, this ragnal example of believing in 
^e promise in spite of his advanced 
age and of such a disqualifymg opera- 
lion C en- 









aa dead,' was able to raiao up a peopli 
as numerous as the stars of heaven, 
and as the aaiids upon the sea-shore. 
This idea throws li^ht upon the words 
of the prophet. Is. Bl. 1, 2, ' Look unto 
the rock whence ye are hewn, and to 
Ihe hole of the pit whence ye are dig- 
ged. Look unto Abraham your father, 
and unto Sarah that bare yon; for I 
called bim alone <i. e. when childless), 
nnd bleaaed him and increaeed him ;' 
anguage importing thai they were to 



ol I ■ shall be circumcised among 
you, every man-child in your 
generations, he that is horn in 
the housCj or bought with money 
of any stranger, which is not of 
ihy seed. 



if they had b 



regard their e: 
as being as truly mu-aculoua, under the 
which it occurred, as 
excavated or quarried 
out 01 me soim rocks an allusion to 
which we are also to recognise ia the 
words of John the Baptist, Mat. 3. 9, 
' And think not to say within yourself. 
We have Abraham to our father; for 
I Bay unto you, that God is able of 
tliese stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.' He has virtually done it 
once, and he can do it again. 

11. Yf rfaU rirci/mrise the Jltah of 
yourforeilniu Heb. DSnSl? 1B3 n» 
ficsh qf yoar saperjhioua foreskin, 
a usual hypallage for Jareskin qf 
yaarfiesh, where ' flesh' has the appro- 
priated meaning elsewhere assigned to 
Lev. 16. 2, 19. Eiek. IS. K6.— 23. 
The original for 'foresliin' a de- 
fined by lexicographers to signify that 
hich is sxipeT^oits or Tedundanl ; 
tt tho; any part of Ihe human body 
really and originally superfluous or 
useless; but in relation lo an ordi- 
snce it may be termed so, just as it 
light have been proper to command a 
Nazarite to shave o<f his saperfiuoua 
jerfluoua in relation to his vow. 
'vTTia akrobustiOy from a 



this 



The same 

word is applied iiguraiitely to olhei 
pans, as to the I'cpa, Ex. fi. 20, to the 

, Jer. 6. 10, to the heart, Lev. 2%. 4L 

6. 10, and in pUiu i 

aae the apostle James eichorts, ch 
1. 21, to 'lay apart all filthiness and 
awptrjiuity of naughtiness,' and in 
Col, 2. 13, the uncircamciaion of our 
ilssh is coupled with our estate as dead 
in ciijs, all hetokenbg thai the exuis 
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13 He that is born in thine 
hoQse, »n(l lie that is bought with 
thy money, must needs be cir- 



ion of the superfluous ptepnoe ia to be 
undereiood as a sign of the motiiScK- 
tion of ain end the renewal of our cor- 

13, lis thai 18 eight days oldr-eoery 
child in year generations. Heb. ' a 
■on of «ghl days.' This ceromony 
was to be adniinislered on the eighth 
day evrn ttiough ihat should chance to 
•ie the Sabbath; it bang one of the 
Jewish maxims, that ' circumcision 
driues away the Sabbath.' That this 
masim was acted upon in our Saviour's 
time ia clear from John, 7. 22, 23, 
'Moges therefore gave unio youcircum- 
ciaion, and ye on the Sabbath day cir- 
eiimoisB a man. If a man on the Sab- 
bath day recriue circumcision, that the 
law of Moses should not be broken ; 
Btp ye angry at me,' &c. The perfor- 
mance at the rite was probably delay- 
. ed till the eghth day, because that all 
creatures newly born were counted as 
in their blood and unclean for seven 
days, arvd mighl not be sooner oflered 
(0 God, Lev. 12. 2, 3, Nenher calfi 
lamb, nor kid could be presented as an 
oblation before it was eight days old, 
Lev. 22. 27. The lite was administw- 
«d mal ly as they alone were 



(jr. Heb. ^83 m&Q the , 
(flrej-; though the term 
eenera! term for miiiet/ or 



eumcised : and my covenant ahal! 
be in your flesh for an everlast- 



B bread ia a geticral term for food. 
'torn the position of Ibo Heb. accents 
nd ihe rendering of most of the an- 
sat versions, itisatleast queatior.ablo 
'helher our present translation of this 
alluded 






n of a Btran- 

ing to a common Heb. idiom, as an 
expression of totality, exegelical of 
the previous clause, and cliaractcrizing 
slill farther the class spoken of in coii- 
tradie unction to the 'bom in ihe house.' 
Guided by them we should literaliy 
translate the verse— 'A son of eight 
days shall he circumcised unto you j 
every male in your generationa, Ihs 
born in the house and the purchase of 
silver, from (i. e. even or including,) 
every son of die stranger, which is not 
of [he seed.' This we incline to eon- 
ader the true construction, and if ao 
ihia passage, however it may be with 
others, aifords no countenance to the 
idea of Abraham's having bough I slaves 
of others who claimed an ownership in 
them. It ia more likely that the per- 
sona in question aoki themselves, 
though it is undoublediy true thai in 
such cases their children were consid- 
ered as belonging to their master. The 
power of a master over his househoU 
and alavefl at that early period was no 
doubt very absolute, and he might 
probably have compe" 
ance of this iojunotio: 
more likely that the cc 
contemplate a resort t 
it would be entirely c( 
ideas and customs of the Kast thai 
every thing belonging to a person 
should be affected just as he was. 
Thus the king of Nineveh, Jon. 3. a 
ordewd not only his people, but even 



; but still it is 
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U Andlheui 
child, whose flesh of his foreskin 
is not circumi;i.iedj Iha' soul 



re cattle to put on tnourning, when 
'ontih preached to iIib citf. Far this 
reason there can be no question that die 
baptism of jn&nis would appear to 
have great propriety to the priniilive 
Chrisuans, though auch infants could 
have no knowledge of the religion to 
which it was the introduction and, 
it were, the sign.— Tile command here 
giyen wna one marked with divine benig- 
nilf, for it not only showed that the 
(ove extended to Abraham embraced 
his whale house, but it also in e^ct 
dared that the way was opened for the 
reception, within the pate of the cove- 
nant, of those who were not of Abra. 
ham's seed according to the flesh. 
Whatever were the privileges of that 
gradous compaei, God herein showed 
himself willing that others ahonid be 
partakers of them, provided they were 
willing to comply with his prescribed 
eonditiotis; and accordiiigl)' we hnd 
that eipresH laws were afterwards giv- 
en for the admission of proselytes into 
the communion of the Jewish church. 

U. T^ot soul sftaH ie ciil off from 
hit people. That person. Chal. 'That 
man.' Aa infants or little children 
could not properly be held amenable 
for the neglect of their parents, whose 
duty it was to see that (heir offsprmg 
were seasonably circumcised, this of 
course must be understood of those 
who, having arrived at years of diacre- 
flon, and become capable of knowing 
and obeying the will of Ood )n this par- 
ticular, yet from unbelief contempt of 
the ordinance, or fear of pain, failed to 
compensate by thdr own act for the 
delinquency of their parents. It is not 
easy, however, to say what ia the pre- 
cise meaning of the phrase 'shall he 
cnl off from his people.' The Gr. ren- 
ders it ' Shall be utterly destroyed from 
34 



his slock or kindred.' Chal 'Shall 
perish from his people.' Though the 
idea of excommunicacion, of being no 
longer considered as one of the peculiar 
people, would naturally suggest itself 
ns couched under the phrase, yet the 
original term ia very Strang, and legit- 
imately implies capital punishmanf, or 
the sxcision of the oS&aAet by death 
from that community to which he be- 
longed, and of which he has proved 
himself an unworthy member. This 
was to be done by the sentence of the 
judges when the crime was known, 
otherwise it is implied, say the Jewish 
writers, that he should fell by the hand 
of God himself cutting him off by pre- 
mature death. This is confirmed by 
Lev. 17. 10, 'I will even set my face 
against that soul that eatelh blood, and 
will cut him ofi' from amonghis people.' 
Comp. Ei. 31. H. Lev. 20. 2-6. By 
several of the Rabbinical writers, how 
ever, it was understood to signify some- 
thing mars 'than mere temporal death. 
Thiia Maimonides, apeaking of eternai 
says, 'And this ia that cutting 
ilten of in the law, na it ia saitC 
Num. 16. 31, 'That soul shall be cut 
olTi' which we have heard expounded 
bus ; cut //g" in this world and cut off 
n, the world to come,' However it ba 
mderstood, the threatening is a severe 
me, and shows conclusively with what 
Bverence God would have his own or- 
dinances regarded, especially those that 
bear so direcdy upon our spiritual in- 
erests. Having ordained that the sign 
ind the promise should go together, it 
vas at any one's peril that he preeum- 
d to sunder them. Yet aa God desir- 
th mercy and not sacrifice, so Iha 
ioknesa or weakness of an infant might 
varrant a delay of the ceremony; and 
f one chanced to die before the eighth 
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15 T Atd God said 
ham, As (uj Sarai ihy 
shall not call her naan 
Sarah shall her name 

16 And I will bless her, 



s-ife, thou 
Sarai, but 



-e thee 
f will bless her, a 



IS. fB. C. 18G8. 

mother ' of nations ; Mugs ol 
people shall he of her. 

17 Then Ahraham fell upon 
3 face, ' and laughed, and said 
his heart, Shall a child be horn 
ito him that is an hundred years 
oldl and shall Sarah, that is nine- 
ty years old, bear? 



ity, it was not to be supposed that this 
citcumBiancB pr^udiced ils prospects 
of futnte happiness. The same re- 
marks are in thiJr spirit applicable to 
ihe ordinance of Bapliam. It is high 
piesumplion lo neglect or oauHclessiy 
to defer it. Some indeed are superati- 
tiously anxious about the earlj' adniin- 
istration of this ordinance to their chil- 
dren, aa if their salvation entirely de- 
pended upon il. That it should not be 
needlessly delayed we ersnl; but the 
command to circumcise the children on 
the dghlh day suffidenlly shows that 
the children who died under that age, 
did not perish for the mere want of that 
ordinance) and Christian parents may 
be equaliy assured thai if their infants 
diebef tl h ve been initiated in the 



affect 
pleas™ 






wU 



K 



covenant.' Chal. 'Hoth made void n 

IS, Sarah ehall her name be. Hi 
fllB Sarah. Gr. ^"ph Sarra, aipn 



difference solely by doubling 
the letter p r. ' Sarai' properly signi- 
princess,' as if Hustaining ihal 
relation to a single individual or to i 
family. The restriction implied in the 
poBsesMVB ' my" ic now to be done 
away J her limited pre-emmence is lo 
jpeakttbly enlarged ; and as the 
n h was inserted in Abraham's 
to signify the multiplication oi 
his seed, so the linal yod {i i) in her 
ame being cancelled the same letter 
; k, and probably with the same im- 
orl, is substituted in its stead. Thus 
istead of ' my princess,' she is hetica- 
forth to bear an appellation importing 
IS of a multitude,' and corres- 
ponding with the magnificent promiss 
ada to her, v. 16. 

16. She sfioH be a mother qf naliont. 
eb. D-'tiKi rfn shall bt to noHons) 
e. shall become nations. Thia is the 
first express mention of the destined 
mother of the seed promised lo Abra- 
ham. Thia anmmciation would ol 
iorreet the error into which 

■ both aha and her husband had fallen, 

agining that the prospect of her hav- 
ing a child was hopeleas, and Iherefora 
i if the promise wero fulfilled at all il 
■ e in IshmaeL But now all mis- 
n that head ia precluded. God 

^, le to Abraham a son of her, and 

kings of people shall be o/ lier. Their 

■ former feult in resorling lo a carnal ex- 
l is not to he allowed to stand in 

the way of Ihe esecutjon of God's pur- 
. poses of mercy. The divine goodness 
. shines forth conspicuously in this, llmt 
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18 And Abtaham said 
Ood, O ihat Ishmael might iive 
f.efore ihee ! 

19 And God said, " Sarah thy 
wife shall bear thee a son indeed 



notwi^alariding men in their perversi 
neaa do so much to obslrucl its cours 
it ia still made to ttiiimph over ihe 
nn worthiness, and spend itself upon 
Itiem, £ven in spile, as it veie,oS tliem- 

17. Abraham,fdl upon his fact, and 
laughed. Not out of incredulity or rid. 
icule, for he was strong in faith, but oul 
of the admiration and joy with which 
he was tranaporled. Laughter 
arise from very different stales of mind. 
It is easy lo perceive that in Abraham's 
case it was prompted by a very differ- 
eat feeling fironi lliat which mnved the 
tiaihilities of Sarah on the occ 
mentioned Gen. IS. 19, 13. Chal. 'He 
rejoiced.' Targ. Jerus. ' He marveiled.' 
His emattons,entirely free from the levity 
of spirit which usually we connect with 
laughter, were doubtless a mixture of 
wonder and delight. He wesovercome 
with an exlacy of surprise that vented 
itself in this unusual, though not unnat- 
ural manner, for we see similar emo- 
^na expressing themselves in a simi- 
lar way in the language of the Psalm- 
ist, Ps. 126. 1, 2, ' When the Lord turn- 
ed again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them thai dream. Then was our 
tnouth filled with tajighter, and our 
(ongue with nni^iig.' So also Job, 6. 
21, ' Till he GU thy mouth with laugh- 
ing, and thy lips with rejoicing.' In 
allusion to this circumstance the child, 
when bom, was named Isaac, hiugh- 
ler, V. 19. See Note on Gen. 3i. 8. 

la O Ihat mmad might Hvi before 
Ihee, Not merely Ishmael in person, 
hut Ishmael in hia posterity. The pur- 
port of the petition is to be judged of 
ftwn the snswor which was pven lo it. 



and thou shalt call his name 
Isaac; and I will establish my 
■ :th him for an ever- 
and with his 



From this it would appear that a doubt 
occurred to Abraham which struck a 
damp upon his pleasure. The promise 
of another son he fears will be the de- 
struction of all the hopes centred in the 
one already given If ho be not re- 
quired to die t m It m f he 
other, at any rs h p n 

ing him may b ng tnea f 
trated, and the p p fh lies ngs 
vastly dimtnisi ed H p yst) f 
that his appteh n Ih re pect 

may be remov d hat n t only I I 
mael's life be p se ed b t Ih h 
may live and pr spe h 1 b n y 
yet enjoy the d ngu hed 1 n p al 
blessings ibrm ly p m ed h n CI al 
' I would that Ish na I n ghl ah d b 
forelheej' 1. e. continue to enjoy iby 
bleeang. Thai the Beb. word (nTl) 
for 'live,' has often the import of jiras. 
■ring will be evident to any one who 
[amines the scriptural usage of the 
rm, pardcularly as exhibited in Deut, 
1. 1 Sam. 3B. 6. 

19. Sarah Ihj/tcife^iallbair. Heb. 

fl>1^i is hearings spoken of aa an 

nt now taking place, from its abao- 

! certainty, though a year was to in- 

fene before its actual occurence. 

IT 'l%xiu shall call his name Isaac. Heb. 
jpnS'i yiliftei, hi shall laugh. Gr. 

whence the English Isaac II 

1 tom eslablish my covenant with Mm, 
&.C. That is, my apiriEual covenant, 
the covenant containing the promise of 
the Messiah, and all ila related privi- 
loges and blessings. Yet from the fact 
that Ishmael was commanded to be 
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go And as for Ishmael, I have 
Heard thee : hehold, I have h'.ess- 
;(1 him, and will make him fruit- 
"ul, and "will miiltiplr him ex- 
ceedingly : ' twelve princes shall 
lie beget, ^ and I will make him 

21 But my coveaant will I es- 
tablish with Isaac, " whom Sarah 
shall bear unto thee at this set 
time iu the next year. 



enant, in some of its aspects, did prop- 
erly pertain to him. So far as il had 
a temporal bearing, Jshmael seems to 
have been made aa much b partaker in 
il aa Isaac, and Esau as Jacob. Nor 
are we authorized to conclude, from the 
rircumstance of the covenant, in its 
more spiritual features, hdng restricted 
to tlie line of Isaac, that therefore the 
line of Ishmael wasany diaadvanlaeed 
as 10 the proapeel of eternal life. The 
covenant of peculiarity was indeed 
more eBpeaally established with the 
former, but as many who were inclu- 
ded in il might fail of salvation, so 
many whowere excluded from it might 
Btill bfcome heira of salvation. The 
door of mercy was always open to 
every one who believed ; and in every 
nation and in every age, he that feared 
God and wrought righteousnesa was 
accepted of him. 

20. 1 have blessed him and v^U make 
kirn fruitful That is, have blesaed 
him by maldng him fruitful; which 
though spoken in the paal, is to be un- 
derstood in the futnre; and that for the 
same reason that the future is so often 
used for the paat, viz. to indicate the 
absolute certainly of the event foretold. 

H T^nehe pHncts shall he bege, 

as Jacob, the son of Isaac, was tiie fe 
ther of twelve patriarchs or phularchf 
i. e. heads of tribes, so Ishmael is here 
made the pwbject gf a, parallel prodic- 
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~ 33 And he left off talking with 
him, and God went op from 

23 If And Abraham took Ish- 
mael his son, and all that were 
bora in his house, and all that 
were bought with his money, ev- 
ery male among the men of Abra- 
ham's house ; and circumcised the 
flesh of their foreskin, in the self- 
same day, as GotI had said unto 



on, and for its remarkable fulfilment, 
insult the history, Gen. 23. 12-16. 
21. M this set time next year. At 
..lis very time in the following year. 
Comp. Gen. 21. 2. 

23. And God v^ni up from, Mra- 
nam. Arab. ' The angel of Gud went 
up.' Chal. 'Tho glory of the Lord 
went up.' That is, the visible majealy 
of Jehovah, the Shekinah, the symbol 
of the divine presence. See Gen. 35. 
13. Ezek. 1. 29.-8. 4. The whole 
narrative suggests the idea of a person- 
al interview, and all doubt aa to tho 
identity of the personage described ia 
precluded by the express declaration, 
1, 'I am the Almighty God.' 
23. And Abraham look Ishmael — 
d ciTaimdasd, &c. That is, ordered 
to badonej saw that it was done. 
1 no express directions were given aa 
the operator, such agenls might bo 
iployed as the head of the honseholJ 
=aw fit. In Ex. i. 25, we see a moth- 
er performing it, but in modem times it 
is usually performed by some experien- 
ced person; and it is not only consid- 
ered a great honour to be a circumciser 
(mofief). but the occasion is made one 
of great r^oicitig and festivity. — Tho 
conduct of Abraham on this occasion 
furnishes a bright example to all suc- 
ceeding ages of the manner in which 
divine ordinances should be complied 
with. We may remark eoncerjiinfr it, 
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24: And AbraTiam was 



years old an 


nine wh 


a he was 


circunicised 


in tLe flesh of his 


foie^^kin. 






2t And lahmael his 




thiileen year 


s old, whe 


n he was 




in the flesh of his 


foreskin 






86 In the 




day was 


Abraham ci 


cumcised, 


and Ish- 


lliael Ins son 







(1.) Th»l It was prompt. Thaugh God 
had Bald nothing to him respeciing the 
lime of Ilia peHorming the ceremony, 
yel we learn ibat in llie self same day 
thut GutI had spoken to him, iha com- 
ro nd wa pui in execurion. Tills was 
making hasie, and delaying not to 
K p ommandments.' Such is 

he impulse of a truly devo- 






:o put off till to 



e of the di- 



thuB God w 






him, and he yielded 
ohodience. (3.) It was panrtdwua 
We have only to read tha vera- to see 
how exact waa the correspondcnire be 
Iween the command of God and the 
obedience of his serrani, A ngid re- 
gard to the revealed »dl of Heaven, 

deeply into the essence of true religion, 
and the apirit which dispenses wilh if, 
though it may pass under the specious 



27 And ' all the men of 1 
house, born in llie house, a 
bought with money of the slra 
ger, were circumcised with hia 



A" 



til! the age of thir- 
teen, and when it occurs it is made a 
fealival occasion of great rejoicing. 
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2 '' And he lified up his eyes 
and looked, and lo, Uiree mei 
stood by him; i' and when h( 



saw them, he ran to meet them 
from the tent door, and bowtd 
himself toward the ground, 



(Eie incidenl wliich ia more fally de- 
lailcd in iis pBrliculars in the ensuing 
verses. As wo gather from the eequel, 
the object of this renewed manifeBta- 
tjan of the diviila presence waa again 
to repeat the promise of a son, and lo 
make knawn (o Abmhani ttie purposed 
destracUon of Sodom. It was prob- 
ablj' vouchsafed s short lime after the 
events recorded in the preceding chap- 
ter. V In Ihe plains qfMamre. Or, 

Heb. KiaO •<iiia inthe<iaks,orlhe 
oaJt-grone qf Mamre. See Hole on 

Gen 13. la IF Ht aat in the tml- 

dooT in tht heal qf llie day. The in- 
tense heal of those enstern climes siill 
compels the labourer and the traveller 
to seek shelter and real during tho ml< 
die of the day. 'Often has my mir 
reverted to the scene of the pood o 
patriarch silting in the door of his le. 
in the heat of tho day. When the si 
ia at the meridian, the wind often b 
comes softer, and the heat more o; 
pressive; and then may be seen ll 
p^ple aeated in the doors of their hui 
to inhale ihe breezes, and to let the 



Babiri 



Tho t 



;ribed 



presents a beantiful pi 
chal manners, and one strikingly ac- 
cordant with the customs of other na- 
tions of remote anliquily, as transmit- 
ted (0 UB by theh historians and poets, 
particularly Homer, who thus describes 
the hoapimble Axylus ; — 
Faal by Ihe road his ever-open door 
Obliged Ihe wealifty aud relieved the pnor, 

n this chapter seem 






IB had in 



IV the s 



or sheikh to entertain slrangera, and 
as the custom reiukea them to stop al 
ihe first teni ihey reacn, tne sheikh's 
tent is usually pitched so as to bo the 
first in that du^ction from which stran- 
gers most commonly arrive. This cua- 
lom would account for Abraham's 
being the first lo perceive the scrangera 
as he satin tlie shade of his teni-door 
to enjoy any air that mighi be surriiig, 
while the heat of the day rendered the 
interior of the lent too close and sultry 
to be conveniently occtipipd. In the 
heal of the day the external shade of 
the lent is much more cool and pltasont 
than the inlenor.' Picl. Bible. 

2. And he lijted up his eyes and look- 
ed. ' To fj/i! up the eyes does not meaii 
(0 look upirmrd, but lo took directly at 
an object, and that earnestly. A man 
coming from the jungle might say, 'As 
I came this morning, 1 li/led up my 
eyes, and behold, 1 saw three elephants.' 
'Have you seen any thing to-day in 
your travels?' — 'I have not lifted up 
my eyea.' ' I do not see the thing you 
se me fb s — Just tyt up your 
eyes, and you wdt soon l)nd it." Rob- 

a IT Ado hree men stood by 

71 Su h hoy we a in ouiward ap- 
;a ance, h e Apostle H^. Vi. 1, 

1 s h m ang s whom Abraham 
1 er a n d unawa s, L e-not knowing 
I m b B c To him they appear 
1 to he three slrangera on a journey, 
nd as such he treated them. £ui ii 
generally conceded that two of these 



with flocks 1 



coly bo doubled thai 



e third 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 
4 Let 



3 And said My lord, if now 
I liave found favour in thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray thee, from 
tliy servant : 



pEittiarcha in human form. Certain it la 
that this personage appears in tlia sub- 
aequeiit pan of the narralive, v. 13—22, 

- *1 " ■ ■ * 

1 Abrahai 
taiWed. The inference therefore is feir 
that the Son of God, antidpaling thus 
■nm future manifestation in the flesh, 
COUBti luted one of the company. The 
persons dial now appeared al the tent- 
door of Abraham were certainly un- 
known to him. He wbh ignorant of 
their quality, thdr coantry, and their 
dealinalion ; yet hia beliaviour to them 
was aa rtapectfol as if they had been 
attended by a pompou! 



senger ti 



_ water, 1 pray 

J, be fetched, and wash jout 
t, and rest yourselvus under 



1 befoKhand 
and their i 

how much propiiely the Apos lie incul- 
cates the duty of hospitahty from this 
incident will be obvious at once, and 
we may romarlt in addilion, that those 
who hold themselves in n 
#how kindnesH to ihe stranger and the 
traveller, may chance aomelimes to be 
feroured with the presence of guests 
who will have it in iheir power and in 
their hearts to bless them as long as 

they live. H He Tan to meet them. 

Hia generosity on this occasion ia not 
more couapicuoua than the amiable 
manner in which it waa expressed. 



perior, but not greatly so, he rises has- 
tily and advances to receive his visiter 
al the entrance of the room ; if the 
visiter be an equal, he simply tises from 
his seal on his entrance s and if an in- 
ferior, he only maltea the motion of 

l-iang. U Bowed himself toward the 

ground. Heb. nnffiil- The original 
word is elaewhere rendered ' worship- 
ped,' as is also the corresponding Gr, 
torni itpoiTTuirEiu pToshineo both in the 
Did and New Testament. lu primary 
meanuig is to do komage, or pay obei- 
sance to one, but whether this homage 
be cicil or religious cannot be deter- 
mined from the word iiaelf i this must 
be ascertained from the context. Thus 
where one Evangelist, Mat. 8. 2, says, 
' Behold there came a leper and wor- 
shipped him,' another, Mark 1. 40, 
speaking of the same inddent, says, 
' And there came a leper Id him, be- 
seeching him, and kneeling down to 
him.' This determinea the senae of 
'worship' m the former passage to be 
merely assuming a reverential posture.' 
So also, Luke U. 10, 'Then ehalt thou 
have laorship in the preaence of them 
that sit at meat with thee;' i. e. have 
reverence. In the present case, Abra- 
ham's bowmg was doubdesa mtended 
rather as a token of civil reaped than 
aa an act of religious adoration ; for he 



It first to 






The in 



IS up, 



48 by a uind of inalini 
bid them welcome to hia tent, and that 
in the moat reapectful manner. This 
and other passages in the Bible maybe 
iilnsirftted by the gradations of Persian 
etiquette. When a Persian is visited by 
8 very superior person he crosaea 
open court of his house, and recei 
bim at the alreet-door; if deddedly 



of hiaguests, par- 
ticularly the principal of them. 

3. And said, My lord. Addressing 
himself to thai one of the three who 
had the moat digniScd and commanding 
air, or who perhaps advanced some- 
what in front of the real. H If noyc 

1 hate found favour in thy sight. 
That ia, if you are riiapoaed to do me a 
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5 And • I will fetch a morsel 
of bread, and ' comfort j-e yi. .. 
hearts; after that ye shail pass 



GENESIS. [B. C. 1 

for therefore are ye com 



4. Let a little waler befetdiid, and 
irosft your fset. Thai is, have thet 
washed; for this waa performed by 
BervantB, and not by the gueala them- 
selves. 'Water for iho feet is a neces- 
sary and most grateful part of hospital- 
ity in the East. Where Ihe people 
wear sandals, which are intended only 
to protect the soles, the feet soon be- 
coniB foul and parched ; and to have 
the feet and ankles bathed is Ihe mi 
gratifying of refreshmenta after that of 
quenching thirst. Theofficeis usually 
performed by servants. Mr. Roberts 
mentions, that in passing throngh Hin 
doo villages it is common to see tlii 
office perfiirmed for the weary travellei 
In the sandy deaerts of Arabia am 
(he bordoting countries no covering fo 
iha fefll can prevent the necessity fo 
this refreshment at the end of a day' 
journey. The fine impalpable aand o 
dust penetrates all things, and, wid 
the perspiration, produces an Itchinj 
and feverish irrilation, which, next ti 
the quenching of hia thirst, it is thi 
first wish of a traveller to allay; am 
lo uncover his feet, and to get water ti 
wash iliem, is a prime object of atleii 
tion. If sandals ly a sed, or thi 
feat are n ly H h def nee, it be 



Ptcl. Bible 



them af a . 

irflsrf y ur d H b. "WZTi 

lian ye d an C V I " r^resh 

youTsdr T Lnd Ih tree. Col- 
lect, sing f ees, a h ent stood 

6. / wiU feldi a morsel of bread. 
As before remarked, 'bread' among the 
Hebrews was the general name for any 
kind of food, Nolhingis more remark- 
able than the refinement of this ad- 
dress. He diniinishes as much as pos- 



a little \ 



calls 



with food h 



d of bread.' In order 
to spare them the fotmalily of apol- 
ogies and relieve them from the aniie- 
ly they might feel under the apprehen- 
sion of the trouble he might be at on 
their account, be says not a word o( 
the best of the entertainments which 
he determined to provide for ihem. 

T Comfort ye your hearts. Heb. 

DSab n30 sustain, uphold, strengths 
en. your hearts. Gr. fnymBf eo(. Thus 
Judg. 9. 6, 'ContfoH (Heb. nso stay) 
your hearts with a n.oreel of bread.' 
Hence bread ja termed the staff of life, 
and the Lord threatens by the prophet 
Is. 3. i, to ' take away fiom Jerusalem 
and from Judah, the stay and the staff, 
the whole stay of bread and the whole 

:taff of water.' It For therefore art 

K come to your servant. Heh. 'For 
therefore have ye passed by ('1133') (o 
lur Bervanl,' i. e. for this has it been 
ordered in Providence that your steps 
ivebeen conducted hither. Not that 
he would intimate diat tteiV sole design 
lasing that way was lo avail Ihem- 
!B of his generous hoapiiality, but 
God hadso ordered things, thatfta 
bound to regard them and treat 
I as if sent with that special pur- 
The sentiment so casually inti- 
mated in the text discloses a very in- 
teresting trait in Abraham's charaeter 
as a pious man. It shows how habit- 
ually he recognised a superintending 
and directing Providence. Even an 
Incident so apparently fortuitous a! tha 
passing by his door of a few atrangera 
he instinctively refers to the oj tiering o( 
heaven, and therefore feels that in 
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6 And Abraham hastened into lures of fine meal, knead it, and 
the lent unto Sarah, and said, make cakes upon the hearth. 
Make ready quickly three m 



ohaying the impulses of a benevulent 
heart he is ai the same lima discharging 
R duly ejipreEsly enjoined upon him by 

Biample teaches us to consider every 
unexpecled opportunity for befriending 
our fellow-creatures as divinely afford- 
ed. H So do at Ihott hast said. 

ceedingly simple was all this 



great interest, and traoed the analogies 
they afforded to the usoges recorded in 
the Bibie. ' " ' 



Not 






a gtne 












A Clarks. 

6. Abraham haaUned inio the tmt 
unto Sarah. That is, into Sarah's 
tent, into the woman's apartment, 

which waB sspatated from his. H 

Mike ready tpitckly iftrse measures qf 
meal Hcb. D-«0 ffiilH ^"ims hasten 
three seaha of meal. A ' seah' contain- 
ed about two gallons and a half 1 

Knead it, and makt caJies upon the 
hearlfi. 'It seems sery strange to us 
that in such an establishment as that 
of iha patriarch there was not ready 
baked bread for the strangers. But 
the fact is, that in the Bast to this day. 



.read c 



IB than 



odesc] 



a Ihe» 



suffice for ilia household is baked daily, 
as the common bread will not keep 
good longer than a day in a warm cli- 
mnte. They also prefer bread when it 
is new. In the East, it is only in large 
(owns that there are bakers by trade. 
I II gea d camp y f mily 

b k w b cad d wb I jour- 

1 E 1 y fnnd 

h cop w h w m n of 

h f m 1 wl h d al- 

w y w k ed ly fler 

I k Bad g I d gh and 
b fc B cak B, g lly p ous 

round or oblong plates, of thm and soil 
bread, which wore ready in an aston- 
ishingly short time. We have often 
iralGhed the vari 



processes m notes to 
the various passages which refer to 
them, we now only notice that which 
is supposed to be here intended, and 
whicb la still in use among Iha Arabs 
and other people of the East. It is 
done by handling a fire upon the ground 
or hearth 1 when the ground is sufh- 
eienlly heated the fire is removed and 
the dough placed, and being cover- 
ed with the hot ashea and embers is 
soon baked, although not so rapidly as 
by some other processes, the cakes be 
ing thicker and not so wide as those in 
moat common use. Another process 
resembles this, except that, instead of 
the hate hearth, a circle of small atones 
is arranged, and these being heated, the 
paste is spread over tham, and then 
overlaid with liot randera. This is thin- 
ner than the former, and is only used 
by ihe Arabs for their morning meal. 
Sarah's process was prubably the first 
mentioned. It may seem esiraordina- 
ry to see s lady of such distinction as 
Sarah, the wife of a powerful chief, oc- 
cupied in this menial service. Boteven 
now this duty devolves on the womeil 
of every household ; and among those 
who dwell in tents, the wife of tha 
proudest chief is not above superintend- 
ing the preparation of the bread, or 
even kneading and baking it with her 
own hands. Tamar, Ihe daughter of a 
king, seems to have acquired distinction 
BS a good baker of bread (see 2 Sam. 
13. B— 10) J and there are few of the 
heavy duties which fall upon the wo 
men of the East which they are more 
anxious to do well, and get credit fbr, 
than Ihif. It iB among Ihe very first 
of an Eastern female's occct^fiiA- 
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7 And Abraham ran unto the young i 
lierd, anil fetched a calf lender dre 
and good, and gave il unt 



menli. The other duties of the kitchen 
titll often devolvfl upon the wives, even 
in families of diatioclion. When Dr. 
Richardson was at Jerusalem lie was, 
as a phy^cian, conetilled about the 
complaints of the Indies of a Turk 
high consLderalion, called Omar Effenc 
'I was surprised,' says the doctor, ' 
hear many of them ascribe their cun 
plaints to fatigue which, I was inforn 
ed, arose from iheir emploj ment in tl 
kitchen.' ' Picl. Bible. 
, 7. A caff tender and good. 'Here 
again the European reader is striii 
less at the want of preparation than by 
the apparent rapidity with which the 
materials of a good feast were supplied. 
Ths dough was to be kneaded and the 
bread baked ; and Iha meat had not 
only to be dressed but killed. The fact 
is, the Orientals consume a very small 
quantity of animal food ; and the nom- 
ades, with their ample flocks and herds, 
less than other Orientals. In our own 
journeys meat was never to be found 
ready killed, except in large towns, and 
then only in the mornings. There was 
Drobably not a morsel of meoi in Abra- 
wha lever. 



[B. C. 1808. 
he hasted to 



The 



of tl 



stated by Bmckhardt, in his ' Notes on 
the Bedouins,' strikingly illustrate this 
enlerlainment prepared by Abraham 
for lus visitants ; and we know that, 
with some unimportant dilFsrences, the 
elalement apphcs generally to other 
Arab tnbes. Their usual fare (called 
ayesh) consists of Hour made into a 
paste, and boiled with sour camel's 
milk. This is their laily and universal 
dish; and the richest sheikh would 
think it disg;raceful to order his wife 






The Aral 



™ly<opleai 



prcpai 

dulae In animal food and other jui-tirii 



but on the occasion of some great fes 
lival, or on the arrival of a stranger. 
If the guest Is a common person, 6rettd 
ia baked and served up with the ayssh ; 

consequence, coflee is prepared forhim, 
and also a dish called behatta (rice or 
flour boiled with sweet camel's milk), . 
or that called fietot (baked paste, 
kneaded up thoroughly with butter) j 
but for a man of some rank, a kid or 
lamb is hilled. When Ihia happens, the 
lamb is boiled whh bourgoul (wheat 
dried in the sun after having been boil- 
ed) and camel's milk { and served up 
in a large wooden dish, around the edge 
of which the meat is placed. A wood- 
en bowl, containing the melted fet of 
the animal, is put and pressed down in 
the midst of the boiled wheat; and ev- 
ery morsel is dipped into this melted 
fat before it is swallowed. A bowl of 
camel's milk is frequently handed round 
after a meal. Now in this account of 
the Arab mode of entertaining a slran- 



Abrahom's entertainment, if we change 
his 'calf for a sheep, lamb, or kid. 
Here are the brend newly baked, the 
b-alter and themiM'. If we aliottld sup- 
pose that the process of boiling the 
choice parts of the calf was too long 
for the present occasion, we may con- 
clude that the choice parts were cut up 
being run upon 
small spits or skewers, broiled over the 



ng a meal for merely passing strangers 
vould allow. But amongst theArabs, 
.nd indeed other Eastern people, it i> 
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CHAPTER XVm. 



8 And ''he look butter, and 
milk, and the calf which he had 



dressed, and set if before them ; 
ad he stood by them under the 
ee, and they did eat. 



serve up a lamb or kid that has been 
bated whole in a hole in the ground, 
which after being heated and having 






B oarcaae, is covered c 






iial n 



ihe East to hill a calf than it 
have been in the times of the uiDie. 
The Arabs, Turks, and others lliink it 
monstrous estravagance to kill an ani- 
mol which becomes so large and vnlu- 
ble when full grown. This conadeta- 
lion seems to magnify Abraham's liber- 
ality in bang so ready to kill a calf for 

strangers.' Ptct. Bible. H Gave it 

uiiio a yrmng mo?;. That is, to a ser- 
vant. See Note on Gen. 14. 34. H 

Hasted to dress it. That is, 10 cook it. 
Judging from our modem notions of 
cookery, it may seem strange to many 
readers that a calf just killed should 
be immediately roasted. But the Ori- 
envals are still fond of ' 



killed. It is 






juicy. 'It seems to us rather revolting 
that (he meat should be dressed and 
eaten so immediately after being killed. 



I atill tt 






dress meat very soon after the animal 
haa been killed, and very often before 
the warmth of life has departed from 
it ! and in a journey we have oOTselves 
often eaten boiled 
two hours after the sheep had been 
killed ; and brwled mutton in a mueb 
shorter time. The custom doubtless 
ori^uated in the heal uf the climate, 
which preohided meat from being kept 
longi and, as a 
applied in seasons and regions where 
the originating cause did not immedi- 
Btety operate, Mr. Roberts, in a re- 
mark on I Sam. 28. 24, 2S, observes. 



I fowls six ot eight hours before ibey are 
cooked, and say we are fond of ea^ng 
ehttlareyche, i. e. dead flesh. Ha adds, 
' There are some Englishmen who be- 
comB so accustomed to these things, 
that they have the chicken grdled, and 
on their table, which a quarter of an 
hour before was playing in the yard.' ' 
Pict. Bible. 

8. He look butter. 'The continual 
mention of butler as an independent 
dish, and as aproverbial sign ofplcnly, 
is calculated to astonish an European 
reader. The word, as used in the Bible, 
unplies butler and cream in various 
slaiea of consistence. Annotalors havB 
discuased whether, in iha present m- 
slance, the meat was dished up with 
butter, or that the latter formed an in- 
dependent dish. It might well ba both 
or either, if we judge from present Arab 
usages, which furnish ample illustra- 
tions of the ejitraordinary use of butter 
among the Hebrews. The butter is 
usually made with the milk of sheep or 
goats, and ifl used to an excess which 
it eeems amazing that the human 
Etomach canbear. All Arab food, con- 
sidered well prepared, swims in butter, 



and large quantities a 






dependenlty in a soUd ot liquid state. 
Burckhardt mentions that those who 
can afford such luxury swallow event 
morning a large cup full of butler b» 
tbre breakfast ; and even snuff a goo" 
quantity up their nostrils. Some ttibs- 
welcome a guest by pouring a cup & 
melted butter on his head. Our way ol 
spreading butter thinly on bread seem a 
the height of absurdity to tliem, and 
indeed to other Asiatics, When ihay 
do eat it with bread at all, it is in the 
way which was taught naby a Bedouin, 
who observing us sitting on the ground 
and refreshing ourselves with buttered 
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bread and ttatcs, looked compiieaian- 
ulely on our Ignoiance of the true use 
of buller, and lo give U9 a valuable lea- 
BOti on the subject, cotnmeiiced break- 
ing off a thin bit of bread, Bbout the 
size of a crown piece, and heaping 
tliereon ae large a lump of butter as it 
would support, threw it into his mouth 
with great satisfaction. He pursued 
this instruction until his rapid progress 
towards the bottom of our butter skin 
obliged us to declare ourselves suffi- 
ciently instructed. Burekhardl, in al- 
luaan to the extraordinary use of but- 
ter among the Arabs, observes, ' the 
continual motion and exercise in which 
they employ themacliei, »ttengtlien 
their powers of digestion, and lor tlie 
same reason an Arab will live for 
months logother on the small<°st al- 
lowance; and then, if an opportunity 
should offer, ha wdl devour at oiia sit- 
ting the tlesh of half a lamb, without 
any irijury to bis health. This in some 
degree accounts for the extraordinary 
quantity of (bod which here and eU 



Tiilk ie 









fi d 



d f 



f 



vants and dependents whith men of 
consideration support. It is the same 
in camps, where a great number of hun- 
gry Arabs or Tartars got some benefit 
from the feasts which their sh^iih or 
some wealthy person provides for a 

Btranger.' Pint. Bible. IT And milk. 

• Milk, in its Tarioua forma, constitutes 
a principal article of diet among the 
Arabs and other pastoral tribes j and 
also anteri largelyas an ingredient into 
the composition of their prepared dishes. 
Many tribes liTe almost exclusively on 
daits and milk meals. Butter has been 
mentioned, and cheese will claim a 
future notice. When pasturage is good 



Arab meal. Theyal 
of butler-milk; and coagulated sour 
milk, diluted with water, is in very gen- 
eral use both among the Arabs and 
other inhabitants of Western Asia. Al- 
though unpleasant at first to straiigers, 
the natives swallow itwith avidity, and 
it is really famed to be very refreshing 
in a warn) climate. Either (his or 
sweet mitk is probably intended m the 
text. They make cream by the usual 
process, which is scarcely inferior lo that 
of Devonshire. From the frequent 
mention which is made of milk, milk 
meals must have been very common 
among the Hebrews, who seem to 
their settled 



stale, in 



il than a 



r, goat's 



tural people. In Prov. 27. ', 

milk, of course understood m Us pra- 

article of diet in a Hebrew household. 
The milk of goats is perhaps there 
mentioned as being of the best quality. 
It is decidedly so considered in the 
Kaat. The Arabs drink camel's milk 
(see note onch. 32. 15); but all their 
butter and cheese is made with the milk 
of goats and sheep, which are milked 
by the women every morning before 
daybreak. Cow's milk, where it is to 
be had, is held in comparative httle es- 
teem, and is, in ^ct, much inferior to 
that which our cows produce ; perhaps 
because these animals cannot thrive 
well upon the wild and often scanty 
pastures of those regions.' Pict, JBible. 

V Stood liylhem. Heb. 1)3S omorf, 

was standing. Chal. 'Ministered unto- 
them.' ' Standing,' m the idiom of (he 
Scriptures, is often equivalent to icait- 
ingupon, seming, oi ministering tinlo. 
Thus, Neh. 12. 44, 'Judah rqoiced for 
the priestsand theLevite-a thatwaiied;' 
Heb. 'thai stood.' Jer. 52. 12, 'Ne- 
duzar-adan, captain of (he guard, which 
served the king of Babylon." Hen, 
'stood before' Jer. 40. 10, 'As fo( 
me, behold I w I! dwell at Mizptli to 
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CHAPTEtt xvm. 



> hia 



9 IT And they said 
Where is Sarali Ihy wu« t a-uu 
he said, Behold, ' in ihc lent. 

10 Aud he said, 1 * will cer- 
tainly return uuto thee i accord- 
ing 10 the time of life; and to, 
" Sarah thy wife shall have a son. 

tense the Chaldesiis;' Heb. Mo stand 
before.' On iha conlraty, 'sitting' is a 
sign of snpremacy or governoieiil. 
Pa. 29. 10, ' The Lord aiiUUt upon Iho 
flood i' i. e. reifineth over it. Is 16. 5, 
' And in mercy shall iha llirone be ea- 
(ablished, and tie sliall si' upon it in 
[iTith in iha tabemaole of Davidi' i. e. 
he shall re^n upon it. Pa. HO. 11, 
' Sit ihon at my right hand ;' le. reign 
thon. Mat. 23, 3, 'The Scribes and 
the Pharieeea sit in Mosea's aeat ;' i. e. 
ejteroLSfl authority in Iha name of Moaes. 
Although the patriarch was now a 
great prince in theland, as princes were 
then accounted, and though he had not 
long before this vanquished kings, yet 
not only did he, upon the first sight of 
these his gueate, bow himself lo the 
ground, but while they sat at meat he 
thought it not beneath his dignity (o 
aland and wait upon them. 

9. And Ihe^ said unto him ic/ier< is 
aarah thy wife. This question muat 
hafe excited surpiiaei for how should 
these strangers know the name of 
Abraham's wife, and her new name 
tuo ; and why should they inquire after 
her! The relatione of the sexes are so 
peculiar in the East, that such inqui- 
ries are never made. Mr. Bui^kingham 
iti his lectures remarks that one who 
should ask another of the health of his 
viTfeund family would be considered as 
offering him a downright insult. But 
If this inquiry muat have Ettuck Abra- 
ham wtlh surprise, what fallowed muat 

have astounded him still more. IT 

And he taid, Behold in the tent. That 
is, in the women's apartments. In 
35 



And Sarah heard i( in the tent- 
door, which was behind him. 

11 Now' Abraham and Sarah 
were old and well stricken la 
age ; and it ceased to be with 
Sarah <• after the manner of wi>- 



sayi 
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9 he p 


rohably pointed with 


hia finger 


to the 
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And he m 


id, I wUt certainly re- 
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Heb. anc» 
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will 


etum, the 


slrongest 


and 
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tic mode of affirma 




Th 


speak 


er in the fo 


mer verse 


is no 


eapeeially 


deagnafed 


but here 



s first in 






arrival, and whom he had addressed in 
terms of the highest respeel, now 
speaks to Abraham reapeeling that 
promise as his own, whi(^ had been 
given in the foregoing chapter by the 
Almighty Godi and he expressly en- 
gages for ita accomplishment. This 
must have opened his eyes lo the true 
character of the being who addressed 
him. He must have recognised in hun 
no other than Jehovah under the ap 
pearance of a man. It is not however 
lobe understood that the predicted 're- 

ible or personal manner, but it was to 
be in the ^cient fulfUmenl of the 
thing promised, called, oh. 21. 1, 'a 
visitation.' So the New Testament 
speaks of a ' coming of Christ,' which 

earih, but a spiritual coming, accom- 
pllahedin (he works of Providence, and 
in the power of the Holy Ghost, 

2 Thesa. 2. 8. T Aixording to the 

time ijf life. Heh niH nSS accord- 
ing to the living time. A singulariy 
ambiguous phrase, upon which a great 
variety of interpretations has been 
grafted. The most probable of diese, 
we think, is that of tlie Persic version! 
'According to the time of that whicli 
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18 Therefoie Sarah !■ laughed 
Within herself, saying, ' After I 



n waxed old shal) I have pleas 
e, my ■■ lord being old also 1 



•« born, or (he birth ;' i. e. according lo 
the nnie necessary far the production 
of a huing child, or al iha end of nine 
moniha. Thia a parhapa confiimed 
by eh. 21. 1, 2, 'And the Lord viwled 
Sarah as he said ; for Sarah concaved, 
in his old age, 



t of it 



How. 



•II the I 



e of " 



!h God hi 



—V Sarah heard- 
leat-daor vihich loos bdand him. He 
probably aal in auch a manner relative- 
ly to the door of Satah's lent, that his 
back was turned towards it, ao that if 
he had heen a mere man he could not 
have noticed ihe fact of her laughing. 
That he was aware of il, showed his 
omniscience. ' The form of Abraham's 
tent, as thus described, seems to have 
been ejtaclly like the one m which we 
sali for in both, there was a shaded 
open front, in which he could sit in the 
heat of the day, and yet be seen from 
afar off; and the apartment of the 
females, where Sarah was, when he 
stated her to he wUhin the tent, was 
immediately behind this, wherein she 
prepared the maal for the guests, and 
from whence she listened to iheir pro- 
phetic declaration.' Buckingham. 

12. Therefore Sarah laughed wUh- 
in hersilf. Busied in her domestic en- 
gagements, and withheld by the eti- 
qBellB of eastern society, Sarah was 
not present wEile these illualrious 
strangers partook of the refreshment 
provided for them ; but behig close at 
hand, she overheard ihe inquiries made 
BHer her, and the assurance given to 
Abraham that she should bear him a 
son. Not able lo credit these tidmgs, 
she laughed within herself supposing 
that as it was lo herself only that she 
lavighed, the whole was unknown. 
But it was not. The Lord saw what 
passed in her hfarl and testified his 



actings of sin, 
Uod will not tail to notice and repiova 
it. Sarah might indeed have said, thai 
she had done nothing but what Abra- 
ham himself had done the very last 
time that the divine purpose respecting 

But though the esiernal act of laugb- 



mg V 






the principle from which it sprung was 
widely different. Abraham's was a 
laugh of admiration and joy ; Sarah's 
was a laugh of unbelief and distrust. 
'They did not more agree in their de- 
sire,' says Bp. Hall, 'than differ in 
their atTeclion. Abraham laughed bc- 
canse he believed i( would he so, Sarah 
because she believed il conld not be ao. 
Her conduct, however, though exceed- 
ingly faulty, was not prompted by a 
profane or unpioua rejeouon of the 
prollered mercy, but by laying loo 
much stress on the necessity of noftiroJ 
meant to produce a nniurai effect, and 
thus failing to give glory to God as 
able to accomphsh his purposes in spite 
of every oppoang obstacle. The re 
buke, therefore, was oomparadvely gen- 
tle, and connected with a renewal ol 

liie promise. H My lord being old 

also. This passage taken in connec- 
tion with another which contains an 
allusion to it, afiorda a strihing prnol 
how ready Cod is (o mark whatever is 
good in OUT actions, while he casta a 
val over the evil with which it is ac- 
companied. Al the very IJme that 
Sarah yielded to unbelief she exercised 
a reverential regard for her husband, 
and this fact is recorded lo her honour 
by the apostle Peter and proposed as 
an example to all married women, while 
the infirmiiy that she betrayed on liie 
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CHAPTER XVin. 



13 And the Lord said unto 
Abraham, Wherefore did Sarah 
laugh, saying, Shall I of a surelj' 
bear a child, whicli am old? 

14 • Is any thing too liard tor 



>..,. Lord 1 ' At the time ap- 
pointed I will return unto ihee, 
according to the lime of lift, anil 
Sarah shall have a son. 






manner in tJie old 
e the holy women wfio trusted in 
God adorned ihamselvea, being in sub- 
jection to their own huabanda, even aa 
Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
lord.' The SeriptureB afford numerous 
in^iances in which God has nianifesled 
le condescension to his frail and 



>mful < 



Tbe e 



) of 



'some good thing towards the Lord' 
often avails, as in the case of young 
Abiitth, I Kings, 14. 13, to turn away 
the eye of Jebovah from manifold im- 
perfections in oiher respects. This is 
a great encouragement to us amidst all 
the weakness ihat we feel; and we 
may he assured that if, on (he one 
hand, tbe evils of our beatla will be 
disclosed, so, on the other, there ia nol 
a good purpose or inclination that shall 
not bfl made manifest and abundantly 
rewarded in tbe great day. 

13, 7^e Lord said unio Abraham 
v^ieTtfare, &c. Sarah may nol at thia 
time have come into the presence of 
the gutsts, and for that reason the in- 

' tertugation may have been put to her 
husband. If she had, Abraham was 
pethapa called to answer for his wife in 
order to render the reproof more point- 
ed (o Sarahi fur to an ingenuous mind 
nothing can be more gaUing than to 
hear an innocent person called in ques- 
tion for ouriault. 

14. Is any thing too ftorrf for Ste 
Lard? Heb. -i3T mn-'a StbSVI w 
anytrard too wondcrfid for Jehovah? 
That is, any thing which can be spoken 
of, any thing which is a matler for 
words. See Note on eh. IS. 1. In de- 
tecting the sinfulness of Sarah's laugh- 
ter in the preceding vorae, he points out 



he principle of it; it waa aaying 
Shall I of o surety bear a child, who 
im old T Thia principle he silences by 
be present question, 'Is any thing loo 
lard for tbe Lord V Unbelief is apt 
have respect to die power rather 
than the veracityof God. Itaskswilh 
a, ' Con he give bread also, can he 
provide flesh for his people's' But God 
has given such abnndant evidences of 
■ xiwer, that no apparent impossibil- 
aught at all to shake the sleadfasl- 
i of ourfaith. Did he nol form the 
'erse out of nothing by n simple act 
of his will! Did he not give laws to 
all the heavenly bodies, and does he 
not sdll preserve them in (heir orbits') 
Does he not also supply the wants of 
every living creature upon earth 1 How 
absurd then for Sarah to suppose that 
her age, together with (hat of her hus- 
band, was any effectual obstacle to the 
accomplishment of God's word. One 
moment's reflection on bia omnipotence 
should banish unbehef forever from out 
hearts. It At the Kme appoinled 1 



I, &e. It it 



ilmg U 



think what a necessity our unbelief in 
posea upon God to impart and renew 
his promises to us; an d.ihe earnestness 
with which the promise so often given 
ia here repeated, shows the just dis- 
pleasure which Sarah's incredulity had 
emtod in the bosom of God. We can- 
not indeed but be filled with aniaie- 
menl that he did nol rather say, ' Since 
J ou treat my promises with secrefde- 
rision, you shall never be made parta- 
ker of them.' But God well knows 
the weakness of ihe human heart, and 
therefore deals tenderly with offi;nders. 
Were he to suffer our unbelief to make 
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leof <i 



wuuld Ever be fulfilled. BuLbehnsas- 
Bured us tliai: this shall not be the case, 
and if any thing will put to shame our 
unbelief, surely ihia will. Such conde- 

prevail upon ub more forcibly limn a 
thousand menaces. 

16. 'ITien Sarah dtnied, laying, &e. 
The above language, while it proved 
ihal he who uttered it was a discerner 
of llie ihoughta and intents of the lieart, 
coverfd Sarah's fiice willi confusion. 
Bui inslend of confessing, or attempt- 
ing 10 extenuate her fault, she, in her 
fright, denied thefact altogether. Alas, 
how awfully proliSc is an I One sel- 
dom conies alone. Il generally biings 
a multitude of others to justify or con- 
ceal il. But it is in vain to cover our 
iniquities. God sees through the cob- 
web veil, and will charge upon us the 
aggravated guill which we thus fool- 
ishly contract. We may Imagine that 
what merely passes in our own minds 
has in a manner no existence, and may 
almost persuade ourselves to think we 
are innocent. But in the presence of 
God all such subterfuges are no better 
than the fig-leaves of our first parents. 
When he judgath, he will overcome. 
V J^hrthe was qfraid. This sin- 
ful fear, or' amaiiemenl,'Ba it is rendered 
in the Vulg. betrayed her into the deni- 
al of which she was e"il'y- ^°' '■^^^ 
reason the Aposile, 1 Pet. 3. 6, when 
he proposes Sarah as a pattern of obe- 
dience to women, though he makes no 
mention of her laughing, yet he does 
iaanuate an indirect reflection upon her 
feat} 'Whose daughters ye are, as 
long as ye do well, and are not afraid 
with any amaxemott.' In this respect 
he would have them avoid following 

her esainple.- If Naij, but thou didsl 

taufi. As if he had said, ' Do not deny 



.sis. [B. c. ism 

And he said, Naj-; hut thou didsl 



Hhfltlknow to be trues' ■ short Lul 
pun getit reply, and when Be(sin.pani(.d 
by the piercing and majestic took with 
which it was doubtless uttered, must 
have Eunk to her very heart. Bnt il 
was the wound of a friend, which is 
faithful. It seems to have been a sig- 
nal mercy to her, thus to have had 
her secret sin detected and reproved. 
From this time we hear no more of her 
unbelief; on (he contrary, the rebuke 
administered to her waa effectual for 
the conlirming and eatabliahing her 
faith. In theaccountgivenof the moat 
eminent saints who were distinguished 
for their faith, Sarah herself is men- 
tioned ; and her faith is said to have 
been instrumental to the accomplish- 
ment ot that very promise, which in 
the first instance she had disbelieved. 
And how tnany have found similar 
reason to bless God for the fidelity of 
their friends, or for the inward rebulies 
of their own consciences! Had their 
sin passed without notice, they had 
lived and died under its dominion ; but 
by a timely diacovery of il, they have 
been led to repentance, and stirred up to 
the exercise oE virtues which they had 
previously neglected.— In closing our 
irks upon the incident here record- 



ed, V 






admonished by it to be- 
ware of every thought, every publica- 
tion, every person, that would teach us 
to receive even the minutest portion uf 
the revelation of Cod with the feeling 
of incredulity, or the smile of ridicule. 
The protection of the most crowded 
assembly, the secrecy of the most pri- 
vate retirement, will be ahita unavailing 
to shield us from the eye of him from 
whom no secrets are hid. Let us be 
careful that he never sees on our ooun- 
leoancB the smile of distrust, the snjor 
of deiiuonat his pron~iBeB, bis precept^ 
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CHArTER xvm. 



16 11 And (he men rose up from 
thence, and looked toward Sod- 
om: and Abraham went with 
ihem ° to bring them on the way. 



17 And ihe Lord said, - Shall 
I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I do; 



hia people. Howevei comn 
Ihia may be in a bold, skepliCBl, gain- 
saying Bge, and howevsr litUe thmight 
of, it "ill bfl onc«88io^y remembered 
wilh.grief and anguish amidst the rel- 
ribudona of the coming world. The 
profane joke, the contemptuous epithet, 
the sapercilioua sneer, the open ridicule, 
the downright mockery of ihe saints, 
are all legistered, and how will the 
eternal echo of that impious laugh 
Bound in the ear of conscience, when 
Biery exouas will be silenced, and every 
denial vain! ' Nav, but thou didst 
lauhh' wilt continue to awab.eo new 
pains of remorse m the soul of the 
scorner when he and laughter shall 
have been long strangers, and when 
tears, and sighing, and mourning, and 
woe, have become his unchangeable 
portion; for of laughter such aa this 
the word of God has pronounced, ' The 
end of that mirth is heaviness;' 'Woe 
unto you that laugh now, for ye shall 
mourn and weep.' 

Ifi. Tfte mm Tase «p from thence, 
and looked UrwardB Sedoiti. Set ihar 
faces in that direction, aa if they in- 
tended to irasel thither. Thus, Luke, 
9. 53, ' His fece was as though he would 

go (0 Jerusalem.' IF Abraham letil 

■aith them to bring tktm an. the jeay. 
H(*. anici lo s™"* ''«''' iiroy. Gr. 
nrfiTfisircfiTiui' anTiivt, conveying the 
twofold idea of dismissing and luxom- 
ponjrfng'. The courteoss dismissal of 
fiiends and brethren who have been en- 
lerlained as gueats, by accompanying 
them some distance on their way, is a 
duty frequently enjoined in the Nt 



1 Cor. 16, 11. Acts, 20. 3B. From v. 2?, 
it would appear that it was only the 
two Biigiils who now look their leave. 
He who is called ' Jeliovah' seems to 
have remained, and Abraham, after 
conducting the two some little distance, 
probably returned into the presencs of 
hia Divine guest, when the eiroumslBa- 
cea afterwards mentioned occurred. 

IT. SItall 1 hide from Abrahnm thai 
thing iMch I A)? That is, which I 
purpose to do. What is contained in 
this and the two ensuing verses may 
be considered as forming a divine aolili 
quy uttered during the interval of Abra- 
's absence with the two angels. 
The divine condescen^on shines forth 
very conspicuously in this tranaaolion. 
God's regard to bis own pec'diar people 
surpasses almost Ihs bounds of cred- 
ibility. Who would suppose that he 

should yet humble himself so far as to 
'do nothing without first revealing hia 

But Abraham was honoured to be call- 
ed ' the friend of God ;' he was as it 
were, ' tho man of his covenanl,' and 

peeled (here will be freedom and open- 
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B. 3 Jo 



n 6, 'When 



if thou bring forward on thi _ 

after i godly sort, thou shalt do well.' 

See to the same purpose Rom. 15. 24 



parting of counsels. Abraham indeed 
could have no view or purpose but 
what lay open to the eye of God, as 
soon aa formed widiin his own breast { 
but the designs of the Moat High could 
be known to him only as they were 
revealed. Jehovah in his righteous 
judgment had now determined to take 
signal vengeani^ on Sodom and Go- 
morrah, for their crying iniquiiics j but 
his favoured servant was deeply inter- 
ested in tlie fate of thoao cilip^, and he 
knew not how to ^rocee^ in t'la work 
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18 Steing thai Abraham shall 
surely become a grijat and mighty 
nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be ■ blessed in hie 

19 For I know him, » that he 



of destruction till he had appi 
of his intention, and given bii 
portiinity of interceding for ihe 
Kcret of the Lord is with them [hat 

IS. Seeing that Abrakam diaU 
become, &c Heb. nTT' I'M being 
ahailbei i. e. ahall assuredly become. 
Although God was pleased in Iho pra- 
eeding verse to adopt (he interrogative 
form of speech, yel it is to be consider- 
ed as in fact a moat emphatic negative. 
' Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
which I dol No, I will not, for I 
know,' &o. We have in this and the 
following verse the reasons assigned 
for the decision to which he c 
The firai is the dignity and impoi 
of his characisr, and the great ihings 
which he had purposed to do for him. 
Il ia a reason a foHiori ; as if he had 
said, 'Seeing I have determined 
slow upon Abraham the greater 
of making him a great nation, and of 
blessing in him all other nation 
ly I may confer upon him the 






acquair 



my prei 



ent purpose of destroying Sodor 
Where God has begun to do good 
his servants he follows them with still 
Bceumulating mercies. The past ia a 
pledge for the future, and they may, 
like Rachel, name their blessings ' Jo- 
seph,' saying, ' The Lord will yet add 

19. F\yr I know him that he i!nll com- 
mand, &.C This is usually underalood 
by commentators as a second and sep- 
arate reason for the proposed annunci- 
ation to Abraham, vii. that he would 
make good use of the intelligence afford- 
ed him, and so aim to impresa it upon 



:SI8. [B. C. I80S, 

will command his children and 
his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Loan, 
to do justice and judgment; iha* 
the Lord may bring upon Abra- 
ham that which he hath epoken 

his household, that il should operate as 
a warning to his posterity in alt future 
ages of the consequences of bold trans- 
gression, and a powerful motive to 
' keeping the way of the Lord and do-, 
ing justice and judgment.' But its con- 
nection with the preceding verse seems 
too close to adinit of this construction. 
We take il rather aa a staleinent of the 
condilionson which the previous prom- 
ise of enlargement and blessing should 
be fulfilled — condiliona which Omnis- 
cience saw would be complied with on 
Abraham's part. 'Abraham shall be- 
come a great nation and a aource of 
blessing lo the world, because I know 
ihal he will be faithful in the discharge 
of bis duliea aa the head of a family, 
and thus do what in him Ilea to per- 
petuate the promised good lo his moat 
distant poaieriij.' Whence it appears 
that although the promises lo Abraham 
and his seed, and through them to the 
world, were absolute, yet Abraham's 
conduct forme an essential part of the 
plan. Il was by a suitable system of 
means that lbs predicted end was to be 
brought about— We cannot fail to per- 
n Ibis language in what high 
femily-religion ia hold by God 
and should be held by ua. The hon- 

by the Most High himself to the char- 
if Abrahpn, tests mainly on the 
ground of bis foreseen esemplary per- 
formance of the duties of afiither and 
this pre-emmenlly 
which God saw and knew and ac- 
in Abraham, ihat hewi 



influenc 
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when he failed to influence as a falli^'. 
Although it be adiniiled thai a etern 
and despotic enforcement of religious 
duties upon the young, whether chil- 
dren or domestics, usually lends to evil, 
yel occaaions will arise when parenlal 
authority must accompany parental 
prayere and prsoepls, if we would walk 
in the steps of feithful Abraham. 



M of whaU 



kind is 



■t of 



1 power with which God ii 
3 for hia glory, : 



deleg 
pleased 
Ehould he 
upholding atid promoting his interests 
in the world. In particular, every 
Ihing thai dishonours God, no less 
than that which ia injurious to society, 
must be opposed with determined rig- 
our. The violation of iha Sabbath, the 
neglect of public worship, and all kinds 
of profanenesB mustbediscountenanced 
in the moat positive and peremptory 
manner. Parents and heads of fami- 
lies are bound to see to the moral de- 
portment of all who are committed to 
their charge. They should feel a re- 
sponsihility on Iha score of tiieir spirit- 



only in a tame, timid, and ineflac- 
wayi Theymayperhapsoccaaion- 
give their children mid domesdos 
good advice. But of howinuch account 
is ihall Abraham did not satisfy him- 
self with giving good advice to hia 
household, but he ' commanded them.' 
He maintained authority in his family 
and exercised that authority for God. 
God saw that Eli reasoned and expos- 
tulated with hia children, and Uiat in a 
manner which at the present day many 
would eonaideraa abundantly serious 

good report that 1 hear of you; yemiike 
the Loiii's people to trausgrcss.' He 
even went further and reminded them 
of the day of judgment j — ' If one man 
sin against another the judge shall 
judge him : but if a man an agninal 
the Lord, who shall entreat for him 1' 
-But he still failed of his duly, and God 
cutoff both him and his family, 'ba- 
cause his sons made ihemaelves vile, 
and he reelrained them r 



Adoni 



gull 



n of 









The e. 



my of the household should 
dered as lo carry the conviction uu lucu 
minds that ihe knowledge, the love, 
and ihe service of God is the great bu- 
siness of life, to which every thing else 
is to be subservient. We should aim 
to make known to them ' the way of 
the Lord,' and especially the 
which they may find nceeptauce wilh 
him in the last day. With ibis view 
their attendance upon the-insliluted or- 
dinances of 'i^ligion shoald be an ob- 
ject of special solit^lude and inculca- 
tion. We should inquire from lime lo 
time into ihrar knowledge of divine 
Ihiogs, and their progress in Ihe heav- 
enly road. How many aina, are they 
who never employ their influence as 
keeds of it miliea at all for God, or who 



be in 



[. In Abraham's family there 
was a mocking Ishmael, in Isaac's a 
profane Esau, and in Jacob's many a 
sinful character. But for our encour- 
agement ihe inspired declaration, 'Train 
up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will nol depart from 
it,' will hold, if not as a tmimrsal, yel 
at least as a gmeral truth. At all 
aignal benelita v 
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aO And the Lord said, Because 
' ihe ciy of Sodom and Gomor- 
rah is great, and because iheii sin 



sued, SI 






1 habils 

though aflerwards the force of 
Hon maj' prevail lo draw them aside 
from the good way, yet in a Eeason of 
distress they may be brought lo teflec- 
tion, and the seed long buried in the 
earth may eprmg up, and as in tbe case 
of the prodigal son, bring furib fruit la 
1h«r eternal welfare. The advantages 
of a fatlier's house may be forgotten 
for a season ; but in a t^y of adversity 
they may be rememberedi and he thai 
waa loal may be found, and he (hat 
was dead be made aUve. Let us then 
earnestly aspire lo the commendation 
here bestowed upoti Abraham. Let ns 
aim at securing the same high testi- 
mony, BO that Cod may eay respecting 
each of US, '1 ktiow him; I know his 
frinciptes ; be regards all that he pos- 
sesses, his power, his health, his learn- 
ing, his influence, as a talent commit- 
ted to him by me, to be improved for 
the^od of others and theglory of my 
name. I know his practise. He calls 
his family together from day to day, to 
unite in worshipping and serving me. 
He catechizea his children ; he inElrucls 
his servants; he labours sleadily and 
allectionalely to guide them all into the 
way of peace. His heart is set upon 
these thmgs; he enters into them as 
one who feels his responsihittty, and 
has no wish hut to approve hlinself lo 
me, and lo give up a good account of 
his slewardship at last.' Lei us thus 
aim to be Idte Abraham in this world, 
that we may be numbered among his 
children in the world to come. 

20, 21. And the Lord said— I will go 
ifouin, i&c. Rather, 'lor the Lord Aaij 



lee whether they have done sltch- 
;e:her according to the cry of it, 

lot, ' 1 will know. 






aid;' i. 



. had s 



purposed. 

bin lignraliveTy ascribed lo God. Thera 
could be nj change of place with him 
who is everywhere present; nor can 
ejaniinalion be necessary lo tbe eye of 
Omniscience. Tbe language merely 
represents God as employing ibost, 
cans of investigation which are ne- 
ssary lo man to declare that all the 
:ta of his vengeance are in perfect 
informity to justice, and that he never 
inishea without ihe ctearesl reason, 
nd surely if any thing can show un- 
illingness to punish, or a desire lo see 
every thing in ihe most favourable 
tight, or an anxiety like that of a ten- 
parent to cleave to the last hops 
that his child is not irrecoverably lost ; 
words. II is speak 
ing of God indeed according lo ihe 
manner of men, but it implies that he 
would look into the whole case; thai 
he would be slow before he came to ihe 
resolution lo inflict vengeance to the 
thai he would inslilule a 
Cflrdiil inquiry Ic see whether what ha 









word, ic implies that if there waa 
any posaibility, uonsistently with jns- 
i, of sparing that devoted dly, he 
lod ready, in hearl and mind, lo do iu 
Lve rigblly appj-ehend the drift of the 
whole narrative, vs. 20, SI, are inserted 
ly of parenthesis, in order lo ac- 
quaint the reader wilh the main design 
for which the Lord, with his two ac- 
ipanying angelc, had descended and 
made this vi«t to Abraham. On any 

inderBtand the prcpriety of the ciorea 
ion, V ?1, ' I will go down,' when la 
had actually 'come down' Blroadr- 
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22 And the mm luriied fheir 
Iflces from thence, ' aiiJ 
ward Sodom: bulAbrahi 
yet before the Lop.d. 






T The cry (jf Sodnm and Gomor- 
rah. The sense given to this phraseol- 
ogy by some commemaiflrB, making 
thBcry of Sodom and Gomorrah mere- 
\y equivalent to the fanu or report of 
their wickedness, is certainly altogether 
100 frigid lo answer to the emphatic 
nature of the expression. It is the 
very melaphor used by God in addres- 
wng Cain, 'the voice of ihy brother's 
blood crieih. unto nis.' But the lan- 
guage is by no means excluaively ap- 
propriated CO the horrid crime of mur- 
der. It ia apphcoble to every ein as 
eJtpresaive of the moral demajid v^ick 
a mofas/or punMmen^ for every ein 
has a voicB of crimination againai the 
sinner, and its crying intimates the 
fixed, neceaaary, and righteous connec- 
tion, Gen. 4 10, which is established be- 
tween Itansgressioo and punishment. 
Thus, Jamea, 5. 4, 'The hire of the 
iabourera kept of you back by fraud 
criulh, and die cry of iha reapers en- 
tcielh into ihe ears of the Lord God of 
Sabbaoih.' Sins however are more 
pecially said to cry when they ate 
culiarly heinans, flagrant, aggraval 
and calculaled lo pi-ovoke Ihe wrath of 
God i and such were now the sins of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which two 
dlies aredoubdess mentioned for ih^ 
pre-eminence in crime, though it is clear 
from Deul. 39. 22—24, that several 
other cities in the immediate vicinity 
were involved in the same desimctioti. 

H TTidrfiitiavcrygriewua. Heb. 

"IXti rn3D on^ heapy. ' Such as 
the very ground groans under t Ihe 
axle-tree of the earih is ready to break 
under it. Sin is a burden to God, Am. 
i. i3. It was so to Christ ; he fell to 
the ground when he was in his agony. 



23 T[ And Abraham • drew 
near, and said, ' Wih (lioii also 
dc-siroy thu rigliteous witli the 
wicked ? 



It was ao to the atigela, who sunk into 
hell under it. It was so to the Sodom- 
ites; they were so clogged with the 
superfluity of naughtiness, that God 
came from heaven to give thar land a 

vomit.' TVapp. If IVhclker they 

ftafe dent altogether ucourdiag to tke 
cry <if it. H^. nis lav haie doM 
or made la a corunimmalioii or com- 
plelion, or as is not inaptly rendered in 
our versioD, ' liave done altogether.' 
Others give it a litde different tihade of 
meaning, and render ' have made a full 
end i' L e. whether they have filled die 
measure of their iniquities, whether 
they have carried their sins to the ut- 
most height of enormity, ao ihat they 
can be sparedno longer; for ' ein where 
it is Jhiished bringeth forth death.' 
The language shows, at any rate, the 
determination of the divine mind lo in- 
stitute the most rigid acruliny into die 
facts of the case and to aci only upon 
clear and indubitable evidence. H 
And if not, J aill know. Chal. 'But 
if they repent, I wdl not lake ven- 
geance.' 

32. TVie men tamed their facts Jrom 
thence. That is, the (wo bafore spoken 
- ' A more accurate rendering would 

had turned,' and instead of 'went' 
1.1 ihe next clause, 'had gone.' Abra- 
ham after going with Ihem some dis- 
tance, returned into the presence of the 
Lord, where the ensuing interview took 
place. H Stood yU before tlie Lord. 

ChaL ' Stood in prayer before the 

33. AbTaham dreic near, ar,d said, 
&c. Targ, Jon. ' And Abraham prayed 
ind said.' as If his 'drawing near' was 
lot merely in a way of local approxi- 
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( Peradveniure therp be I 
ious within ihe city : \ 



(iiaiion, but also nf holy fervency and 
importuiiityin prayer. In Heb. 10. 11, 
Janiea 4. 8, the corresponding Gr. term 
(ty't.v') has the esme meaning. And 
here eommences the most remnrkable 
iastancs of human inlerces^an lo be 
met with in Iha whole compass of rev- 
elaunn, one in which the tender and 
syinpalhizing benevolence of Abraham 
an the one hand, and the astonishing 
clemency and forbearance of Jehovah 
on Ihe other, are pottrayed in colours 
such as [he pencil of inspiration alone 
could present. The mind of the patri- 
arch would naturally be deeply im- 
pressed with the animncialion ^ven 
above. He would feel for his recklees 
and ungodly neighbours, over whom 
Buch a tremendous doom was impend- 
uig! but especially for Lot and other 
righteous men whom he might hope 
would be found among them. In these 
circumstances it might indeed he ex- 
pected that he would stand in (he gap, 
and do all thai in him lay to avert Ihe 
evil coming upon them. But that God 
filiould have been so condescending to 
his prayers, and yielded one concession 
after another till the number was re- 
duced from fifty to five, could not have 
been anlicipated by human reason. 
But the depths o( the divine mercies are 
not 10 be fathomed by the scanty line 
of our feeble faculties, and we can only 
stand on the shore of this great ocean 
and wonder and adore. II WiZi thoa 
also datroy the righteous letth iht 
wicked ? The question here proposed 
is not to be understood as implying any 
settled doubt in the mind of Abraham 
whether the righteous might not be in 
danger of being destroyed with the 
wicked. His previous knowledge of 
the true attributes of Jehovah, we may 
well suppose, would have precluded 
any serious Bp|>rchcnMOD on this score, 



ce for the fifty righteous 
e therein'? 



exemp- 
tion was spoken of in the announce- 
ment itself^ there might have been a 
momentary inward misgiving which 
was sufGcient to prompt the humble 
and reveren^al inquiry of llie tezl. As 
a general prindple, we certainly run no 
hazard in maintiiining that in the dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishment^ 
the Judge of all the earth will do right. 
At the same limeir cannot be queftion- 
ed, that in (hose judgments which be- 
fall communities in tlie ordinary course 
of God's providence, the good and the 
bad are often alike involved. Thus t'ise 
calamities of war, pestilence, earlh- 
(juake, fire, &e. fall upon the righteous 
as well as the vvicked. In such cases 
we are lo look forward to the retribu- 
tions of another wui Id for a complete 
vindication of the ways of Providence. 
There the suflerings of the righteous in 
tliis world, in which however even here 
they experience no more than their sins 
deserve, will be abundantly compensa- 
ted. But we may suppose that Abra- 
ham here speuks rather of sucli mirac- 
ulous and eiiiraordinary judgments as 
are immediately inflicted by the hand 
of God for the punishment of soma 
crying sins, and as a warnlngloaheed- 
kss world 10 avoid the like provoca- 

which God now intended (o bring upon 
Sodom, and to which Abraham refers. 
In this case it might reasonably be ex- 
pected from Ihe justice of God that he 
would put a diflerence between the 
righteous and the wicked. Thus in 
like manner in view of the Ihreatenea 
destmction of Koroh and his cotipany, 
Numb. 16. 19—22, Moses ano Aaroa 
' fell upon their faces, and said, O God. 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, shall 
onemansin, and wilt thou be wroth with 
ell the congregation 1' And on tbisuc- 
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25 That be far from thee to di 
after this manner, to slay thi 
righteous with the wicked ; am 
" that the righteous should be a; 
the wicked, thai be far from thee 
i Shail not the Judge of all th. 
earth do right ? 

26 And the Lord said, " If I 



city, (hen 1 will spare 
e for their sakes. 



find in Sodom fift^ right eo 
within the c' 
all the plac 

27 And Abraham 
and said, i Behold now, I have 
taken upon me to speak unto the 
LoRi>, which am ■" bjit dust and 



ca^on an eiemplion was granted to s 
Buch as wuuld jvail ihetnselres of : , 
T. 26, for command waa eiven by 
MiBea to the congregation, saying, 
' D^art, I pray you, from llie tenia of 
these wicked men, and touch nothing 
of [heirs, lesl ye be consumed in all 
■ " ■ ' " ?. 2 Sam. 24. 17. Pa. 



11.4 



-7. 



24. PeradveniuTe there be^y right- 
tout. Abraham cbaritsbly hopes the 
beat with respect to the number of 
the righteous even in Sodom. At ibis 
the outael of hia inlerceSBion, he cer- 
tainty consodered il as at leaal a poa- 
sible case, that there might be found 
in thai wicked place fifty righleous, and 
thoQgh in (bis inatance be was sadly 
mistaken, yel bis example teaohea us 
the propriety of entertaining tha mo8( 
charitable hopea, even in the midst of 
the worst appearances. From fecla 
elsewhere recorded in the sacred vol- 
ume, we learn that God slill bad a 
remnant lo serve him in times of gen- 
eral apoBlacy, even though Ihey were 
Unitnown to ins own servanlai and 
we are perhaps warranted to beheve 
that although in regard lo parlicular 
places the number of the ligbieoua may 
be lesa than we suppose, yet in the 

world a( large it is much greater. II 

WiU thmi aieo dtstroy and not a) ire 
ike pfom? From the question pro- 
posed by Abraham in the preceding 
vera'), it v»ould appear that he contem- 
piaied the preservation of [he rigbleous 
only. Without presuming to hope for 
the deUveranoe of the wicked for their 



sokes. Butponderingfartber upon the 
subject, hia benevolent feelings, togeth- 
er with his conviction of the divine 
clemency, seem to have prompted him 
10 widen the acope of bis inlerces^on, 
and (0 sue for the sparing of (he guilty 
for ihe sake of the innocent pan of (he 
populaiion. For ibeu- own sakes he 
would nol venture to offer the petition. 
In this we aee the working of a pious 
heart, which ia continually prone to 
enlarge its desires, and like the borse- 
leecb'a daughter lo cry, 'Give, give.' 
Like the four things that are never sat- 
isfied — the grave, (he barren womb, the 
thirsty earth, and the fire-'itsailh not, 

25. That be far from tliee lo da. 
eb. niin hatilohi a term exprea- 
ng delesta^on of a thing as priifanc. 
mmtTtable, locking, and consequent- 
ly that which vasforbidden lo be done, 
rendered in the Sept. by nn yimiTa 
', not be,or by fiSufijii bynomcane, 
and in Job, 27. B, nn ten beilnol. In 
all the parallel New Testament texts, 
the Gr. ia uniformly i'^ ytioira, and 
(he Eng. version ' God forbid.' 

2a Peradvent-ure there shall ladcjhi 

of Ihe Jifly rishteaus, &c. If it be 

asked why Abraham continued thus lo 

press his suit abating the number by 

till at length he had reduced it down 

en, the answer perhaps may be, 

imber of righteous in Sodom, the 
less and faeibty of Jehovah in 
yielding 10 bis ^'nt pelilinn, inspired > 
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23 Peradventure there shall 
lack five of the fifty righteous: 
wilt thou destroy all the city for 
la.ck o/Sve? And he said, If I 
find there forty and five, I will 









29 AnJ he spake unto him yet 
Etgain, and said, Peradventure 
there shall be forty found there. 
And lie said,! will not do it for 
forry's sake, , 

30 And he aaid unto him, Oli, 
let iioi the Lord be angry, and I 
will '.peak : PeradTenture there 
shall thirty be found there. And 
he said, I will not do it, if I find 
thirty there. 



ijoubl whether the specified fifly could 
be found. This doubt would nafurally 
be increased by every aucces^ve con* 
cession, each one of which paved the 
wny for (he rollowing, till at length he 
pr.>l>ably deemed it both hopeless and 
piuaumptuous to proceed any ferther. 
Vet who can affirm that one alep far- 
ther in ihe reduction mighl not have 
iwcured the salvBlion of Sodom 1 The 
inquiry is not jKirhaps profilable or dec- 
orous, but tii'lain it is that on a sub- 
sequent occasion, when God was about 
to Bond the Jews inw captivily, Jor. 
B. 1, he told them that if they could 
find one riehleous man in Jtnisalem, 
he would spare ^em all ; and after be 
had inffioted hia judgments upon them, 
he assigned as bia reason for it, Eiek. 
22. 30, 31, thai not one hnd been found 
to stand in Ihe gap, and intercede for 
them. But on (he other band, it must 
be admitted (hat God holds the preroga- 
tive of pardoning in a sovereign man- 
ner, and will not allow himself to he 
bound by his own preocuent. The 
clemency which would have spared 
Sodom fur the sake of ten could no! 

threatened wrath from the city which 
liad ngectad the Saviour, Matt 11. 24, 



ilSIS. [B. C. ISilS 

31 And he said, Behold now,l 
have taken upon me to speak unto 
the Lord: Peradventure there 
shall he twenty found there. 
And he said, I will not destroy it 
for twenty's sake. 

32 And he said, " Oh, let not 
the Lonn he angry, and I will 
speak yet but (his once: Perad- 
venture ten shall be found there. 
"And he said, I will not destroy 

33 And Ihe Lonn went his 
way, aa aoon as he had left com- 
muning with Abraham : and 
Abraham returned unto his place 



and the iniquities of a people may ar- 
rive at such a pitch thai if Noab, Dan- 
iel, and Job were in it, those holy men 
should not prevail except to deliver 
Ibeir own souls by Ih^r righteous ness, 
14. U. Jt is not to be forgotten 



(hat 






aniBzJng condescension of God n 
fested on this and other occadona in 
Ihe prayera of his saints, there is a lim- 
it beyond which their inlercesdons will 

33. And the Lord tcent his isay, &B. 
Kalber, Ueb. •A-<-i went ainay ; which 
implies Ihal he was one of the three 
persons who had come to Abraham. 
Cbal. ' The glory of the Lord waa lift- 
ed up.' H Unto his place; L e. to 

ihe grove of Mamre, where he was now 

Rbmabks. — The above narrative ol 
Abraham's intercession teaches us, (I.) 
HoiB highly God esteems the rightemct, 
and Mat blecsing) they are to the pla- 
ces in iiMck Ihey live. They are well 
termed the 'light of the world' and ihe 
' salt of the earlh,' for without ihem the 
world would be immersed in Iota! dork- 
nesa, and speedily bfecome one masa of 
corruption. Little do the world IhiiiK 
how much ihey are indebted to Gid'i 
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people. If only ten persons of ihii 
character had been found in Sodom i 
woiiiii have been sjiored. Good mer 
Bts tlieasfeguards of a nation. Though 
often traduced and repreaenled as (he 
'troublerH of Israel,' yel were they 
viewed aright ihey would b« considered 
rather as the ' shields of the earth,' who 
ward off from il the judgments of the 
Almighty, and th^i removal would 
moumedas a public calamity. 'When 
Lot ie talfen out of Sodom, Sodom 
taken out of the world.' Trapp. 

(2.) The kuiaidty vMdt aught 
Aaracteriae oOr addreaaei to Oo 
Nothuig more distinguishes the prayer 
of Abraham on thia occasion than tht 
profound abasement of spirit which 
breathes through it. He speaks as otu 
who can hardly realize that he hsa ta- 
ken it upon him to speak at alt. Un- 
der the same oppressive consciousneae 
of our b^ng but sinful dust and ashes 
shoidd we draw near to God. I( is 
only when the awe of the divine ma- 
jesty and purity falls upon us, and we 
are filled with an ovctwheluiing sense 
of our own unworlhincss and vilenesa, 
»ni, of tlie vast dialsuee that aeparatea 
as from God, that we can suitably ap- 
proach him. But if duly penetrated 
with these emotions, we need not fear 
ihal he will be angry with us, or that 
our humble, compassionate, and fer- 
vent petitions will fail of acceptance. 
Moreover, let ua remember for our con- 
solation and encouragement, while thus 
abased with the sense of our ill-deaeri, 
that we have a High Priest within the 
vul.whose merits coun (ervailourdemer- 
its, and who will present our poor pe^- 
tions at iha throne of his Father ; who 
wU do more than this— -who will in- 
tercede for us aa Abraham never could; 
for (he inlercesaion of Jesus cannot 
weary, his petitions eannol fail. How 
comforting, how delightful a thought to 
the true believer I Abraham's inter- 
cession, with all hia fervenej', could 
only avail W Mrs tisvoted Sodom in ; 
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case ten righteous n 
in it. Our Blorini 
availed 10 save ten thousand times ten 
thousand of the guilty progeny of Ad- 
am, though not one righteous man has 
been found throughout all their gener- 

3. TTie aslonishing egUacy rtf infsr- 
cegsOTJ/ prayer, and tkc duty wfiich reeta 
upon ua ofoJ'eTijtg it. It appears from 
the present narrative (hat Abraham left 
off Baking before God left otT granting! 
and though the particular object of his 
petitions was not accorded to him, yet 
(he avowed conditions on which it 
axruld have been granlcd show that no 
timlls, but such aa a concern for his 
own honour induced God to fix, can 
be assigned to the exercise of his grace 
in answer to his people's prayers. It 
was in fact a 'Cirlual obtaining of the 
object of his suiL How diligently Ihen 
should the plena improve thdr Interest 
behalf of othersi We can scarcely 
icKve a person so ohdaratti but that 
by speaking to another, he could 
:ain health for the sick or relief for 
I indigent, he would avail himself of 
:h an opportunity to benefit his fel- 
f.crealures. Yet, alas ! what back- 
wardness among Chiislians to the work 
-intercession I How silenl, how cold, 
iw indiflerenl, while an awful niasf 
ignorance, wretchedness, and impi- 
y, smrounds Iheni on every side! 
Shall Abraham be thus fervent, thus 
LIS in behalf of a guilty clly by 
whose destruction he could in no way 



e been in 



red, while w 



cemed in iha midst of perishing par- 
children, brethren, and ftiends 1 
B stir ourselves up to fnis good 
work. Let us consider how much we 
lurselves need the prayers of others, 
ind from this let us judge of the claims 
of others upon ua. Lei us consider also 
that to neglect to pray for others ia to 
sin against God, 1 Sam. 12. 23; and that 
sigh and I 






of other) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

AND there • rame (wo angela 
lo Sodom at even ; and Lot 
sat in the gate of Sodom ; and 
'' Loi, seeing them, rose up lo 
meei them ; and bowed himself 
with his face toward the ground; 



ble for ourselves. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
1. And there came tieo angds lo Sod- 
om. Rather aetording to the literal 
rendering of the Heb. -iJlD M/O^l 
6"'3»i'3n and ihcrt came two qf Ihe 
angele, or the lino angels ; \. 8. two of 
Ihe three spoken of in Ihe previous 
chapter, and there called men. While 
Ihe An gel- Jehovah remained commu- 
ning with Abraham, the other two went 
on their way till they came to Sodom. 

IT And Lot sat in ihe gate of Sodom. 

The gates of cities were ancienllj' the 
chief places of general resort for the cit- 
izena where they aaaemblcdnot only ta 
confer upon public aFairs, and to hold 
their courts of justice, butnlsoforthesake 
of social iiilorcourae and pleasant rec- 
reation. IndeedilappearsiromSEingfi, 
7. 1, 18, that markets were Bome- 
limesheldin their gates, which would 
naturally bring together a concourse of 
people, and it is remarked by iravellerfl 
that the modern Arabs and other Ori- 
entals are exceedingly addicted lo flock- 
ing together to their markets and fairs 
for thesakeofBociely and amusement. 
As to (he passage brfore us, the Jewish 
commentators understand the phrase 
'Bitting in the gate,' as implying the 
exercise of authority as a magistrate ; 
and if we suppose, as ia highly proba- 
ble, that in those primitive times the 
' elders' of cities and villages were the 
ffeivowledgcd judges in civil affairs in 
wfJt of Iheii age, and without any 



ESIS. [B. C. 1898. 

2 And he said. Behold now, 
ray lords, ' turn iti, I pray you, 
into your servant's house, and 
tarry all night, and ■'wash youi 
feet, and ye shall rise up early, 
and go on your ways. And they 
said, 'Nay ; but we will abide in 
the street all night. 



special formaltlies of appointment, the 
supposition is peihaps not ill-founded. 
Certain it is that in the book of Job, 
which contains so imtny string pic 
tures of patriarchal times, the phrase, 
ia used in that sense ; ch. 27. 7— 1:^ 
' When I went out to the gate through 
the cily, when I prepared my seat in 
in (he street, &,e. — I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and him 
that had none to help him ;' i. e. I did 
(his judicially. Lot was now an aged 
man and a resident of long standingin 
Sodom, and might with other elders 
have sustained this character, though 
it would appear from v. 9, that he was 
too good a man to have been a popular 

magistrate. U And Lot seeing them, 

rose up lo meet them, &c. Lot, like 
Ahraham,was 'upon hospitable thoughts 
intent,' and with the ready couttesjr 
which is ever prompted by a pious 
heart, he rises and goes forth lo meet 
the approaching strangers, and to tender 
to them the welcome and the attentions 
of a generous host; thus exempluying 
the language of Job, ch. 31. 32, ' The 
stranger did not lodge in the street ( 
hut I opened my doors to the traveller.' 
3. Behold, now, my lords, turn in, 
&.C. Heb. ■'31N Adonat ; a word fre- 
quently applied as a title of the Most 
High, although in euch cases distin- 
guished by a different mode of vowel- 
pointing. The absence of inns in east 
em countries (except the caravanserais, 
where shelter alone is provided), both 
in ancient and modern times renders 
auch an invitation as Lot's a astoiii- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



3 And he pressed upon thi 
greatly; and tliey tunned in m 
him, and entered into his hou! 
'' and he made them a feast, and 
(iid, bake unleavened bread, 
taey did eat. 









irofFer o 






often pass the ni^ht in die open aquBres 
of cilica, which in thai warm climali 
is Bllended with Utile inconvBuience. 

T Nay, but ht will abide in thi 

slrtet all niglii. They at flrst refuse! 
as if it were acconnied as great ft math 
of civility un the part of strangers ni 
w seem forward in accepting, as i( wi 
on hia to be forward in inviling. The 
reply is to be construed, not as a delib- 
erate violation of rruth, but a; the lan- 
guage of common etiquette on such 
occaEiona, and as expressing their pres- 
ent purpose, tinlesa they should be fur- 
ther importuned by Loli in that caae, 
their words would not be understood to 
preclude the liberty of complyiBg- Our 
Saviour's language, Luke, 24, 28, 29, 
affords a striking parallel to (heir re- 
fusal. TheanaweroflheangeKmora- 
over, was better calculated to put to 
the lest and make manifest the aincer- 
!ly and kindness of Lot's disposition. 
By acting as if they deemed it safe to 
lodge in the streets, while they knew 
the contrary to be true, they gave a 
fair opportunity to Lot to show how 
mifeigned waa his concern for their se- 
curity, while at the same time the in ti- 
mationa from him of the danger to be 
apprehended would go to disclose the 
oggravstod wickedness of the place, 
i^ndjuatify the judgment about to bein- 
fli<:led. 
3. ITe pressed upon Ihem greatly. 

exceedingly urgent upon them. Not 
merely from an impulse of generosity, 
that he might refresh them with the 
thaer of his house, or from a wish to 



4 Tf But befor". ihey lay down, 
the men of ihe city, even the men 
of Sodom, compassed the fanuse 
round, both, old and young, ail the 
people from every quarter; 



enjoy their company and converse, bnt 
because he was too well aware of the 
danger to which they would be ex- 
posed, were they to adhere to their de 
dared purpose of lodging in the street. 

of importunity almoat amounting to 
violence, and is in fact the very aame 
word that occiira v. 9, 'And they press- 
ed sore upon the man,' which cannot 
perhaps be belter rendered. Its Gr. 
representative is KunS'it'im, a synon- 
yme with which is employed in a sim- 
ilar connection, Luke, 24. 2f^ ■ But 
they eonstrained (iroptiJiaiTan-o) him 
saying, Abide with us) foril is toward 
rening, and the day is far spenL And 

i went in to tarry with them.' H 

He made them a feast. Heb. nn DB 
drinking, a l/angxiet. Gr. mtar id. 
rendered in Est. 6. G.— 7. T, a ' banquet 
wine,' Comp. Est. T. 1, 2.-3. 15 j 
called from that which consliluted 
the principal part of the entertain men I. 
""his was customary In those days, and 
n similar occasions, and is not to be 
idged of by those rules of abstinence 
from every eicitjng beverage which 
pious and benevolent men in modevi 
have felt constrained to adopt 
under a atate of society altogether dif- 
ferent, and in view of evita which bavs 
Hade a course of rigid abstinence ab- 
iolutely imperative on iheir eonscien. 
!es,— — 1[ Did bejis unteaxened bread. 
Secauae thip could be more CKpedilious- 
ly prepared ban any thing else of the 

And before they lay doom., &c. 
While the liiile party were thus in- 
nocently refreshing and enjoying ihem- 
eelves under the hospitable roof ol 
Lot, the chsrajteristic bsseness of the 
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5 ' And tliey called unto Lol, 
and said into him, Where are 
llie men which came in to thee 
Ihis night 1 " bring them out 
uiiio us, that we i may know 

6 And *Lol went out at the 
door UQlu them, and shut the door 
after him, 

abandoned Sodomites booh begun to 
betray \ise\t They beeet the hou»e, 
not for the purpose of robbing or instill- 
ing ihein in siiy of the ordinary modes 
of violence ur ou irage, which had been 

bat to perpelrtilB a flpecios of crime too 
ehocliing and detestable to be teamed \ 
a speciea of cnme which indeed has no 

what ia borrowed from thia infamous 
place, Lev. IS. 22. However we might 
wish, for the hoooiir of human nature, 
that this shaniefii] vice had perished 
from the earth together with the cities 
of tbe plain, yet the severe prohibitory 
laws of Moses imply that it was prac- 
tised in bis day, and history unhlush- 
ingly reconia it as prevalent in the best 
days of Greece and Rome. Rom 1. 
24-21. In like manner we have mel- 
ancholy evidence from (he penal codes 
of modern limes that il ia nol extinct, 
ns the Britiah law makes it punishable 

with death. IT AH the people from 

ecery quarter. Heb. nSp!3 /rom tte 
esiremtiyf L e. from every extremity of 
llie city , correctly renderei" in our ver- 
sion This circumatance snowa in the 
most impressive light the unparalEelod 
corruption that had infected all orders, 
ranks, and ngcs of the inhabitants of 
Sodom The signal had but to be 
given, and tbe universal mass of tbe 
population were ready at once to flock 
tog"thir to any scene of tiol and de- 
bauchery ' Had they had any 
nae'Hil o(vup4tiflt}3 \g follow, were they , 



iisis. IB. c. issa 

7 And said, I pray you, breth 
reo, do not so wickedly. 

8 1 Behold novii, I liave two 
daughters which have not known 
man; let me, I pray you, brinj 
them out unto you, anil do ye to 
them as is good in your eyes ; 
only milo these men lio nothing; 
"■ for therefore came they under 
the shadow of my roof. 



not completely sunk In profligate idle- 
ness, they could not all bave found 
time thus suddenly to rendezvous for 
deeds of iniquity. But from tbe pe- 
culiar emphasis of the language it 
would seem that there were no eieep- 
tions. Sodom was full of Sodomites. 
What must have been the eiteni of its 
abominations, when tbe aged, instead 
of restraining the young, were actually 
urging tbem forward in tlie course of 
iniquity by their own pernicious ex- 
ample I But every thing tended to il- 
lustrate the justice of the judgment 
which was fast ripening for execution 
against them. 

B. Caned. That is, with a losd 
voice; demanded vociferously; wbici 
was virtually proclaiming iheir own 
shame. In allusion to the circuniatan- 
ces mentioned in thiaverae,the prophet 
says of Jerusalem, Is. 3. 9, ' They de- 
■ ■ ■ - ■ ■ ■ ide it 



milar in 



:eot 



recorded Judg. 
19. 22, &o. 

6. Went oat at the door. The orig- 
inal here, as in v. II, employs two dis- 
tinct words for 'door;' the one hUO 
pelJiah signifying the xpertjire,passare, 
or dooTinayy through which ingress and 
egress were made, the other Fibl di- 
ieth denoting the leaf of Hie door, bung 
upon binges, by which the aperlurs 
was closed. The distinction is very 
accurately preserved throughout tha 
subsequent narrative, v. 9, 10, 11. 

7, 8. And said, J praj/ ym. frettrE* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



&c. The conduct of Lot on this iry- 
ing occasion was in many respects 
ptaiseworihy. He scema to have been 
Btmck with hottor at the thoughts of 
the violation of the lnwa of hospitality^ 
and his ahuttins the door after him ex- 
pressed how delicately he felt far his 
guests. It was saying til effect, ' Let 
not their ears he ollended with what 
passes without ; whatever 13 scurrilous, 
ohscene, or abusive, let me hear it hut 
not them.' His gentle and respectful 
manner of treating this worst of moba, 
is also worthy of notice. Though he 
could have entertained no respect for 
ihem on the store of character, yet he 
fiirebore the use of opprobrious terms. 
Eccognising in therei hia fellow crea- 
tures and near neighbours, he calls ihecn 
brdhrin, if perchance by such concil- 
iatory language he may gain their ear 
and eventually disanads them front 
thrar wicked purpose. (See i Sam. 30. 
23. Is. 58. 7. Acts 17. 26.) But when, 
to turn ofT their attention from his 
guests, he proposes to bring out and 
surrender his daughters to their jdeas- 
ure, he hints at an expedient which can 
hy no means be justified. It is not for 
us to hate recourse to one evil in the 
hope of preventing a greater; but rath- 
er to consent to no eviL His regard lo 
the rues of hospilalily was indeed com- 
mendable, but having used all proper 
means of preserving his guests, he 
ought to have left the event lo God. 
It ts possible indeed that owing to the 
excessive perturbation of his mind he 
mas acircely tnaater of his words or 
actions, and that some excuse may be 
Bugeeslndtor him on this score] but 
in nil probability if he had never lived in 
Sodom nur become fainiliariztd to ihttir 
profligate manners ha would not have 
l<i.ute such a proposal. As it waa he 
vv.riently gained nothing by it, but an 
.ictflaaed measure of abuse; and even 

If construed into obtrusive and oificiuus 
BieJilhng, as if he had or would eel 



himself up for ajjidge, who was mere- 
ly n sojourner among them. Per- 
Euoaion haa no force wiih men who are 
under the dominion of their lusts, and 
nothing ia more common than for kind 
admonitions and faithful rebukes lo ii 
attributed to unmannerly and arfoganl 
dictation. So Lot's endeavours lo ra- 
strain these desperate Sodomites from 
the eommiaaion of iniquity was taken 
in evil port, th«r reaenlraent waa in- 
flamed against him, (hey thirsted for 
revenge, and not content vrith having 
the men brought ont, ihey will go in 
unto them, and break the door open to 

effect iheir purpose 1 IF J^r Ihert- 

fort eaiBC they un(Ur inyroqf, Gr. 
'Under the covering of my beams or 
rafters.' The meaning is, that they 
entered his house on the ground of the 
understood condition that their persona 
should be safe, that the sacrednesa of 
the laws of hospitality should protect 
them. Together with thi^ the words 
probably carry an implication that a 
special providence had conducted them 
to hia dwelhng, and that any allowed 
violence towards hie guests would not 
only be a most flagrant injury to ihem, 
but an act of gross treachery and dis- 
obedience towards God who had, for 
(he time b^ng, intrusted their perfuiis 
(o his keeping. As it would seem from 
the language of Abraham in the pre- 
ceding chapter, V. 6, thattheopportuni- 
tiea aflbriJwl for euteriaining strangers 
were regarded as 'providential^ and aa 
carrying the force of a direct command 
of heaven to that efTecl, Lot no doubt 
suggested aa strong an argument as 
he could have used, when he said, 
'For therefore have ihey come undei 
the shadow of my roof.' It was ap- 
pealing to Iheir own knowledge of the 
awful sanctiiy with which the laws ot 
hospitality were invesled. But with 
that abandoned popiiiation this plea, 
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9 And ihey said, Stand back. 
And llify said again, This one 
fellow " came in to sojourn, " and 
he will needs be a judge : Now 
will we deal worse with thee 
than with them. And ihey press- 
ed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break ilie door. 



Heb, talSO eCir"^ judging he iffill 
judge. Tha point of the r^roach lies 
in charging Lot with the audacii; of 
opposing himself a single individual, to 
Ihe will of the majority, the multitude 
nf Ihe citizens, and Ibus, though no 
more than aforeitjuer arrogantly taking 
it upon hini, to act the part of a judge, 
Bs if he would hold the whole ciiy ai 
his beck. AI the same time, it would 
perhaps be doing no vioh-nce to the 
words 10 suppose the charge (o have 
been grounded on the fact of his hav- 
ing/ormeHy ofBeialed bs judge among 
them, and in that ohsracler rebuked or 
punished thdr flagitious conduct. Ii 
admils of a doubt, at any rote, wheth- 
er the term is predicated of what he 
aaid or did on this occaaion merely. 

10. ne men put forth. Ihdr hand, 
&C. God's people are safe when an- 
gels stand sentries at theirdoots. Mo- 
ses again calls the heavenly messen- 
gets by a name indicative not of what 
ihey were, but of what xhey seemed i 
for okhough ihey now began to put 
forth a eupethuman power, they had 
not yel resealed themselves as minis- 
ters sent from heaven. The incident 
here related of them teaches us that 
though God, in hif deep wisdom, often 
sees fit to defer, till his people are 
btoughi into the most trying straits, 
llio aid which he purposes to allbrd, yet 
he will not fail them in the iast extrem- 



ity. 






of<^el 



ity before the needed 

Touchsafcd him, but as he had kindly 

and goneiously opened iiis doors for 



10 But the 

them, and ihiii t 

. 11 And they smote the men 
r that vere at the door of the 
house with blindness ^°^^ small 
andgtpat; so that they vearied 
themselves to find ihe door. 

pSKinese.lE. Acl3.13.II. 



the reception of God's messengers, as 
he had recognised a special providen9e 
in thrar being sent within the sphere ol 
his hospitality, and as he had exposed 
himseU" to great perils in their defence, 
the Most High would not leave hini 
without a witness of his guardian care. 
by this seasonable interference he re- 
minds us how calmly we may resign 
onrselves to the custody of an ever 
watchful providence while engaged in 
the way of duty, and how intrepidly 
we may face dangers and eiemies 
while following that ' which right is.' 

II. Smole the men—wiUi. Uindvesa. 
Heb.D- 03 as™ <^ 

zled blin « e» p G mtt 



Elisha. Th 
consisted 



way hon se n. 

such as ed th 

brain, in w ;ec w be 

the eyes, and mock every attempt lo 
approBcli or seize them. It waa an ef- 
fect upon tlieir vision that prevented 
iheir seeing any thing distinctly or 
steadily, or in its right place. In this 
utter confusion of the senses they 
wearied ihemselves in seeking for whcl 
they deemed a door, but which was 
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30? 



12 IT And the men said unto 
Lot, Hast thou here any besides? 
son-in-law, and thy sons, and Ihy 
(laughters, and whatsoever thou 
hast in the city, "^ bring Ihem out 
of this place : 



13 For we will destroy this 
place, because the ' cry of them 
is waxen great before the face o. 
the Lonn ; and ■ the Lonn hath 
sent us to destroy it. 



h m mp le ff d with 

b y with 

m pole ce M y is I den- 

ed by h g d d f G d d, in- 
Blead of receiving ihe counsel, ragea at 
the messenger ; when men are grown 
to thai pass, that they are no whll bet- 
ter by affltctiona, and worse with ad- 
monmons, God finds it tinie to strike. 
Kow Lot's guests begin to show Iheni- 
Eelves angels, and first deUvered Lot in 
Sodom, then from Sodom i first strike 
Ihem with blindnesa, whom they will 
ther consume with fire. How liltle 
did the Sodomites think that vengeance 
r them ! While they 



ces cease not to press forward in Ihp 
same destructive career. 

12. Hast thou here any besides? sm- 
t?i-iaiO| and thy sons, and thy dough- 
tersy &«. At length the angels an- 
nounced the object of theu' errand. In 
this veree ihey read to Lot their coni- 
misaon. The last high handed enor- 
mity of the Sodomites proclaimed iheu' 
sins no longer tolerable. But the iiifor- 
malion is given lo Lot not merely that 
he may be assured of the justice ana 
equity of God in punishing his incom- 
gihle enemies, hut also in order that ha 
might be ' moved with fear" to make 
good his escape from the devoted city. 
Here we ate to mark the mercy of tha 
divine proceedings. Ten righteous men 
wonld have saved the city ; hut there 
tohave beeuouly one. Hehow- 



shall a 






groping 






■sing 



fable, Bi 



mth I 






M of God, ti 
and beaol those whom he me 
destroy.' Bp. HaU. The same 
Dated conduct, says Calvin, is s 
amplified by men of reprobati 
whom Satan fascii 
strong delusion, that, though smitten 
by the mighty hand of God, they elill, 
with stupid impeluosily, rush against 
bim. Yet the awful ieaeon of God's 
mosi tremendous rebukes of unhallow- 
ed luelings is lost upon multitudes, who 
with their eyes open to th ! consequen- 



not only so, but all that belong o him 
shall be delivered for his "ake or f 
otherwise, it shall be their own faul 
It shall not be for thewantof a profTet 
ed opportunity or a faithful warn ng 
Sons-in-law, sons, daughters or via 
ever he had are directed lo be bra g1 1 
out of the doomed city, wh eh was 
rapidly approaching ihacrisie of its Ate. 
That remarkable feature of the divme 
administration by which ihe wicked 
are blessed for the sake of the righte- 
ous is here most signally illustrated ; 
for that such were the sons-in-law is 
evident llom tho eontemptuous man- 
ner in which they received the warning 
and Ihe feci that thoy perished in Ihe 
perdition of the diy. See note on Gen. 
7. 1.— Probably a more correct render- 
ing of the clause is, 'Hast thou anv 
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14 And Loi went out, a 
•pakeunlo his sons-in-law, 'whi 
married his daughters, and sai 
° Up, get you oul of this plac 



or ifiy daughtfifa/ 

13. . We will destroy this place. Heb. 
OTinoa ve aTecorrapting i i. e. about 
lo eomipt or deelroy ; just upon tho 
eVB of deatroying— often ihe force of ihe 
present participle. For this sense of Ihe 
word 'corrupt' see Nota on Gen. 6. 13. 
In the Bubaequent narrative, v. 24, 25, 
the destmeiion of the dly ia indeed re- 
ferred more directly lo (he agenoj' of 
Jehovah himself, but the angels say, 
' We will destroy it,' both because they 
had been sent to announce it, and be- 



» they w 
bofdes 



ti the 



14. If/iicft married his 



I daughters, 
takers of his 

who were about to laks or marry ; who 
were betrothed to hia daughters, and 
upon the point of consummating tbeir 
nuptiaisi called therefore 'sons-in-law' 
by anticipation. Cha!. 'Who were 
about to lake.' The Greek, however, 
unlike all the other versions, renders it 
iiin'poras had taken. If this be correct, 
then some of Lot's daughters penshed 
m the conflagration, for the two who 
alone escaped were maidens that had 
not known men. Some coTinlenance 
ia given to tliia idea by the purport of 

V. 15, on which see note. IT Up, get 

you out qfihia place, &c. The warning 
giveu by Lot was abrupt and pointed, 
8ucb as implied a peculiar urgency in 
the case, and one which would admit 
of no delay. Still it is not necessary to 
suppose that this was oUhe said to them. 
As it would give additional force to his 
warnings to cite the authority on which 
they were uttered, we can hardly doubt 



for the Lord will deslro 
city ; ■ but be seemed as oi 



stances of the visit of the strangers, 
how he had k irnt that they were an- 
gels, and the announcement which 
they had made to him of the object of 
their coming to Sodom, But the drift 



whole w 






seem that if Ibey bad any re- 
bi Lot, or reposed any confi- 
n hie words they could not but 
:en deeply impressed to see him 



hour of the i 



5ht a 



full of solemnity re 

lating to them what had happened, and 

itly exhorting them not lo ba 

ledient lo ihe heavenly vision I' 

But alas ! he was destined to meet a 

learteniiig reception. A judicial in- 

lation had seized upon them; they 

even set them down to the account 
of a distempered imagination or a dia- 

aembled merriment 1 IT He seemed 

:ked. As one who was 

excitiiiggtoundless fears in sporL Heb. 
pnS>33 kematiehak, the same word 
from which Isaac ifl derived, and sig- 
nifying laughter. 'He warns them 
like a prophst, and advises them like a 
father, but both in vain : he seems lo 
if ba mocked, and they do 

Bp. Hall. One can almost imagine 
■ . hears tliem saying, ' What, this 
city to be doBlroytd. These 
goodly houses and temples to be over- 
thrown and sink in flames ! Thesa 
ctive multitudes to perish in a body, 
nd that by such an unheard of judg- 
nent as a fire rained down from hea /- 
n! Incredib'e! Impossible! Awad 
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X5 IT And when !he mnr 
ftro^ie, then the angels haitened 
Lot, saying, 'Arise, take ilij' 
wife, and ihy two dau^hlers 
which are here, lest Ihou be con- 
sumed in the iniquity of the city. 

16 And while he lingered, the 



wiih such childish bugbears 1 Mereidia 
whims co:yared up in the brain i 
weak doting old man !' Tbus was 
awful measage of heaven received, 
miher rejecii^, and ihus alasl too often 
is the gospel message sputaed and 

playing upnn the fears and credulities 
of their fellow men. Yielding them- 
selves up to a fatal security, ihey heed 
not the monitions of the word or the 
spirit till in too many instances ihe de- 
lusion is dispdled by the fesrAil reality 
of 8 loal soul and a present helL 

15. And icften Ihe ntomint; arose. 
That is, B( break of day, for (he sun 
did not riae till Lot entered Zoor, v. 23 
IF The angels hastened Lot. Thi* 

mendsble faith and piety of Loi weri 
Htill mingled with some degree of hu' 
man inRrniily. He was disposed lo 
linger, and had to be hastened by the 
angels. !l is easy indeed to conceivf 






repusnance to an instantaneous flight, 
His was a struggle like that of the en- 
dangered mariner who feels that his 
only chance for escaping shipwreck 
and aaving his life, is to cast a" 
goods overboard, and yet hesilates and 
lingers and can scarcely bring himself 
to part with what he holds so dear. 
In Lot's case, liowever, we may have 
the charity lo believe, it was not solely 
the thought of losing all his worldly 
■ubslHuca that made him falter, ll 
was indeed pulling hia forlituda to a 



men laid hold ui>oii his hand, and 
upon the hand of his wife, and 
upon the hand of his two daugh- 
ters i ' the Load being merciful 
unto him; ''and they brought 
him forth, and set him without 
the city. 



know that 



1 for- 



sake all and go forth homeless and 
deatilule, he knew not whither, and 
our own habitnal practical dislrnst of 
Providence enables us but loo easily to 
enter mto his feelings, and perhaps to 
find an apology for them on this score ; 
but this was not the only ground of his 
reluctance. His bean was agonised s< 
(he thought of leaving so many rela- 
tives behind him to perish in the per- 
dition of the cityi and we may sup- 



linlyin 



t that h 



laequen 






of liolence to hasten hia depanure. 
Such, in thousands of instancea. is the 
struggle in the tninds of men when 
called to leave all and flea from the 
wrath 10 come. TTiey do not wholly 
disbelieve or reject tha warnings ad- 
dressed to them 1 they are convinced 
that there is peril in their palli, and 
that ere !ong something must be done 
to avoid it ; an awful sound is ever and 
anon in Iheh ears, urging them to ex- 
pedite that flight from ihadevoted cilyt 
but still they linger, and aiill would lin- 
ger to their final undoing, did not the 
same compulsory mercy of heaven 
which rescued Lol, save them also H^vn 
the consequences of iheir tfeslriittive 

apathy. If Hiyticodaaghterswlciik 

are here. Heb. p»3B2n uAirf art 
found. Or. M txc<s w/dtk Ihou host. 
Chal. 'Which are found faithful w>th 



The eipressi 
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17 IT A nil It came lo pass, 
when ibey liad bri)isa:lit ihem Ibrth i 
abroad, Uml lie said, ' Escape li 



t behind ihee 
all the plain 



Ihat they perished in thi 

BIlTiclion. V Lest Ihou 

in Bit iniquity qf lAe city. Thai ia, ihe 
pnniBhmene of Ihs iniquity; akin to 
which ia the common idiom of ' bearing 
iniquity' for 'sutfering; piinlshmeni,' 
Lev. 20. 17—20, Numh. 14. 34. 

16. And vihiU he lingered Sie mm 
laid hold upon hta hand, &c, Heh 
rtttriKini As delayed ot disiracleo 
kimeeif. The original ia peculiar anc 
emphatic in its import, leading ua tt 



eleps. The word properly implies that 
he suffered himi>e(f lo be hindered and 
embarrassed ii^ilh detracting care), 
perhaps relative to his property. The 

Ps. 119. 60, showing a striking con- 
trast belwesn the ptomptituiiB of Da- 
vid and the laniineBS of Lot ; ' I made 
haste, and delayed not. (Heb. si 
-nnnnrn- sufered not myself tobe 
delayed,) to keep (hy commandments.' 
T The Lord being merd/ul unio 

him. Heb. T^is mn"" niana in 

the gentle mercy k^ the Lard upon Aim. 
How striking was the divine interpo- 
sition in hia favour I How evident is 
It that had he been left to himseif he 
irouid have perished in ilia general 
overthrow 1 



OS out, whilst we linger, we should ba 
condemned with the world. It God 
meet with a very good field, he puU$ up 
Ihe weeds, and lets the corn grow; if 
indiflereni, he let's tbe corn and weuds, 
grow together; it very ill, he gathers 
the few ears ot corn, and butna ihe 
weeds.' Kp. Hoi!. 

17. Ih ^aid. Escape for thy life. 
Heb. 'yiSJ bS /w Ihy soul. Choi. 
'Pity thine own soul, and save thyself,' 
Slc. It would seem ihat a new speak- 
er, even the Angel-Jehovah, who had 
by Ibis lime left Abraham and joined 
the two angels at Sodom, utters these 
words. The &ct indeed of his coming 
up and joining his angelic compan- 
ions is not mentioned, hut the tenor o.' 
(he ensuing narrative makes it clear, 
we think, that tbe personage called Je- 
hovah was present at the overthrow or 
Sodom, and that it was no other than 
he who sustains the character of chief 
speaker in the discourses recorded. 
See v. 21, 23. Lot, having been so far 
saved almost in spite of himself, is 
now solemnly charged to escape for hia 
life to the mountains without so much 
as looking behind him. This was con- 
ifuUy severe, and 
such are our Lord's commanus which 
require us to deny self, take sp the 
cross, and follow ' " "" 



self CD 



.land, 



So the general warnings and provisior 
of the gospel are unavailing to taa\ 
Ihe sinner's heart without a special it 
fioence of Divine mercy superadded I 
Ihe outward call. 'We are alt na 
luaUy in Sodom : if Clod did not ha! 



i of the angels fbrougliou' 
and the urgent and imperative tone ii 
which Lot was now addressed, was in 
deed calculated lo inspire him with ai 
wfu! dread of whal was coming, am 
I (he weaker females to eitinguisl 
pertiaps Ihe powers of reason and re 
' «tion. But shall we say that thes 
I'ine monitors were, iberefore Imper 
lendy officious or needlessly severe' 
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Tiist alter 






d forbi 



(0 alarm his fears. Suppose that they 
had gently adrngniaheii him of his 
danger, and auggesled (he eipediency 
nf providing a^ainat IL Suppose that 
wheji (hey taw him hngerin^, and 
knew that one hour's delay would in- 
TOlve him and hia family in the com- 
mon ruin, they had contenled them- 
■elves with hinting in a distant manner 
ihat more expeditiait would be desira- 
ble; would such conduct have become 
ihemT Would ihey have acted tile 
part of friends ? Yes, would they not 
haie been awfully responsible to Ood 
for their unfaithfulness, and considered 
as chargeablo with the death of the 
family? AEsuredly, the mote faithful 
and earnest they were in the discharge 
of their duty, the more teal benevo- 
lence they exercised^ nor could (hey 
have displayed their love in any better 
way rhan by seizing hold of them to 
quicken their pace, and urging them by 
the most powerfiil consideralions to 
secure their own aafety. In like man- 
ner should the earnest appeals and ex- 
hartalions of Christ's ministers to (he 
impenitent be regarded. They are 
really prompted by the most benev- 
olent motives. Knowing the lerrors of 
the Lord they endeavour to persuade 
men. In uttering the denunciations of 
heaven they may be accused as need- 
lessly harsh or severe, but it is a most 
Dujuat imputation, for what (hoy speak 
will soon be found true, and in thus 
discharging their duty they perform an 
office worthy of an angeL They be- 
lieve God's, tbrealeninga and therefore 
they speak; and should they speak 
imooth things to their hearers end 
prophesy deceits, they wOLtId prove 
their bitterest enemies. In this urgent 
mttter concealment is treachery and 
fidelity is love. They must be an echo 
to the angel's voice and cry aloud, ' Es- 
caps for your lives, look not behind 



you, nor tarry in all (he plain.' IT 

Loo/i not behind thee, &a. Neither 
thou nor any of (he company. That 
ail were included in the prohibition is 
evident from what befel Lot's wif^ 
(hough we do not read that it was ex 
presaly addressed to her. They were 
forbidden to look behind (hem or lo 
(arry in all (he plain, not only as a test 
of obedience— which might have been 
prescribed them wilhou( any other rea- 
son than the will of God — but also to 
express in this manner the utmost pos- 
sible delestalion of the abhorred and 
devoted city, and a firm resolve to shun 
all participation in its fate. In order 
lo this they are not to tarry (Heb 
stand)'in all the plain ; they were not 
to stauon liienjaelves at any particular - 
spot with a view to indulge then- curios- 
ity in looking back upon the conflag- 
ration ; for as the impending destr:io- 
tion was not to be confined to the city, 
but was to extend all over the region 
of the plain, (hoy could not conse- 
quendy delay but at the " n nent 
peril of thar lives. The ex. en of 1 e 
purposed ruin is doubtless now marked 
by the boundaries of the Dead Sea. 
Within these limits it was dea I for 
them to tarry. With wh^ al e ed 
does Lot now rvey I at 
ing plain, wbir.li had been h s 
great temptation ! For many a day he 
had roved at ease with his flocks and 
herds over thai goodly ground. But 
now he is lo pass over it with the ut- 
most speed — not a moment is to bo 
lost. Fly he must for his life (o the 
ounlains beyond, for a deluge of flra 
about 10 break forth and flow over 
at accursed soil I Ah, how easily 
n the hand of God turn our choieesl 
worldly comforls into wormwood and 
gall ! How easily ran he rob our en- 
oyraenta of their aest, and convert our 
iarlhly Edens into a dreary waste I 
Lillle children, keep yourselves, from 

dols.' IT Escape to the mountain. 

Collect, sing, for vuntntains, I e. the 
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iS And Lot said unto ihem, 
Oh, • noi so my Lord ! 

19 Behold now, thy seriranl 
hath found gr^fe. in thy sight, and 
thou hast magnified thy mercy, 
which thou hast shewed unio me 
in saving my life : and I cannot 



a region of Moab, several 
miles to the east of Sodom, 

la, 19. And Let said unto tkem. 
It must certainly be set down to 
account of a weak and wavering 1 
in Lot Ihat he now made this request 
10 his divine deliverer. His duly evi 
dently was to have yielded a ampli 
obedience to the declared will of heaven 
He should have known that what God 
dictated was best; (hat if he had com- 
manded him 10 go to the mauniaina, he 
would certainly enable him to get there, 
and that he could as well protect hini 
(here as any where else. But he is 
filled with alarm In view of the dis- 
tance of the mountains, imagining that 
he will be unable lo reach them in lime 
to secure his safety, and therefore 
pleads hard for permiasion to flee lo 
the neighbouring cily of Zoar, and 
hopes he jnny be excused In ihla deaire 
seeing it waa ' a little one ;' a reason 
the force of which probably lay in the 
implication, that as the city was small 
its Bins were comparatively small, and 
on (his account might be favoured with 
exemption from the eommg calamity. 
The preferring of such a request in 
such circumstances we should no doubt 
suppose would have drawn forth some 
marked expression of the divine dia- 
pleaeure, and thai withsfrown the Lord 
would have repeated the former com- 
mand. But with characteristic clem- 
ency he lends a gracious, ear to hJs 
petition. His infirmity is not rebuked; 
bis requeat waa granted ; the city waa 
spared for his sake. In this God de- 
signed at once to show how miich the 
fervent prayer of a righteous man 



■ the 



escape 

some evil lake me, and I ilie : 

20 Behold i\ow, this city is 
near to flee unto, and it is a little 
one: Oh, lei me escape thiiherf 
(is it not a litile one?) and my 
soul shall live. 









t to teach his shor 
w much wiaer a part he would have 
ed had he confided in a child-like 
.nner in God, and fled to the moun- 
For it is 
\ that his 

had chosen, but that 



I the I 
clear trom the 



in glad la lake refuge in the vc 






r gain a 



e hy 



fii firmly in 
that we can 

attempting to improve upon God's ap 
pointmenta. He wiil chuoae for us in- 
finitely better than wecan for ourselves. 
Let us learn, moreover, another lesson 
from this incident. If a petition mark- 
1 marred with such fauliinesa as 
that of Lot on this occasion atill met 
a favourable hearing, what efS- 
may we conceive to pertain to 
thoae prayers which are prompted by a 
yet more believing spirit and framed 
more dislincdy in accordance with the 

revealed will of heaven f 1 Behold 

rum), iky sereant katk /ound grace in 
Siy eight. 'Nothingcan be more com- 
mon than thia (brm of speech. Has a 
man been pleading with another and 
succeeded in his request, he will say, 
' Ah, since I have found favour in yont 
^ight, let me mention another thmg.' 
Mylord,had Inotfoundfavourin your 
ught, who would have helped mt T 
■ Happy is the man who finds grace in 

^'our sight.' RobeHs. IT Leil sails 

'.nil take me. Heb. njnn "p lest Ike 
'Mt, or rtis eni( ; i. e. the ihreatened 
destruction. He was apprehensive Ua 
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21 And he said unl 
' I have accepted thee 
this Ihing also, that I will not 
overthrow this city, for the which 
ihou hast spoken. 



should not be able to reach the destin- 
ed place of safely till the fiery tampcet 
hail burst forth. 

20. h it not a IMU one? Heb. IHStt 
Miliar ! in allusion to which the name 
of the city was afterwards called 'Zoar,' 
whereas befuta it was knnwn by the 
name of 'Belt.,' Gen. 14. 2. Targ. 
Jerus. 'It is little, and its sin a are little.' 

21. I have acmpltd thee. Heb. ipsfflj 
■i-ija / haet accepted thy face, or 1 
liave lifted up thy face ; i. a. I have a 
impassion ale respect to thee, and will 
gratify thee hy eraiiling this req-JMt. 
The Biptession probably arose from an 
Blastotn custom. Persons there in pre- 
ferring a petition, instead of falling 
upon their knees, often prostrate them- 
selves with their face to the ground. 
When the petition is accepted, Ihe 
prince or potentate comraanda them to 
be raised from their lowly posture, 
which is expressed by 'lifting up iha 
face.' In MnimoQ usage therefore, 
the phrase, is clearly synonymous 
with ' showing favoi 






a bad B< 



and F 



Gr. t9ui.(.'.oB iTou TOf irpoiL.ffoi' 1 have 
admired Ihvface or % pereon ; paral- 
lel to which the Aposde, Jude, 16, says, 
'having men's persons in admiration i' 
i. 0. with sinister motives, because of 
advantage. Thus doth a gracious 13od, 
according to the words of the Psalmist, 
Ps. 145. 19, 'fulfil the desire of them 
that fear him ; he also will hear their 
try, and wdl save them.' 
:S. 1 cannot do any Iking tiU thou be 
27 



313 

23 Haste thee, escape (hither ; 
for s I cannot do any thing till 
ihou be eomp th.ther: therefuru 
" the tiatae of the dly was called 






come ihilha: The inability here men- 
tioned is of course wholly of the moral 
and not of the physical kind, si.nilar in 
its naturti though arising from an oppo 
site cause, to that affirmed of our Sav- 
iour, Mark, 6. B, ' He could Iherf 
mighty work,' by reai 
lief of the people. He aiuio, not oe- 
cause he would net. There was a mor- 
al unfitness between snob a state of 
mind and such a display of power, eo 
that he determined not to put it forth. 
But the expression in the present in- 
stance is very remarkable. What an 
evidence does it aflbrd of the favour 
in which God holds a good man ! 
What a testimony to the efficacy ot 



praye 






The 



Most High is pleased to represent 
his hands as hound by his paramount 
regard lo the welfare of such ; ha 
can do nothing towards the punish- 
ment of the wicked till their safely 
is secured. Had we not a divine war- 
rant for the USB of such language, it 
would douhllees bo a high presumption 
in us to employ it, and when wo find 
the Holy Spirit adopting it, we still 
pause in devout admiration mingled 
with a latent misgiving whether we ara 
indeed to understand the wo ds n heir 

are precluded hy adverting n m 
ousparallel instances in God sd aln^s 
with his people. On mor ban one 
occasi'jn when he had d m ned o 
execute vengeance on Isra fo h 

are represantedas having been n B t, 
irresislible, so that the h tan d 
judgment was averted. V\h a argu 
is this for our pressmg ea n » v 
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23 T[ The sun was risen upon 

the eaithwhea Lot entered 

Zoar. 

24 Then i the Lord rained up- 
on Sodom and upon Gomorrah 



5SIS. [B. c. is<;s. 

brimstone and fire from the Loiii 
out of heaven ; 

25 And he orerthrew those cit- 
ies, and all the plain, and all ths 
inhabitants of the cities, andi-thaf 
wliich grew upon the ground. 



forward lo the aeqiiisilion of ihe same 
character. If we are prompted at all 
by the noble ambiiion of becoming ben- 

oureelves on the models proposed in 
the Scriptures, and ihuB by bang made 
eminentiy aoceptable to Gwi become 
in the bigheat degree uaeful to lie qom- 
munitiea in which we live. 

23. TJn sun was riscnv/pon Ike earth 
wfien Lot cntei^ into Zoar. Rather, 
according to the Hebrew, 'The sun 
rose or went forth upon the earlh, and 
Lot entered into Zoar.' The sun-light 
of the last day which was ever to dawn 
upon ill-feted Sodom, had now appear- 
ed, and the inhabilants, unconscious, or 
rather incredulous of danger, gazaupon 
tliose early beams, which, aait respected 
them, were soon to be extinguished in 
eternal night. The opening of the day 
in its usual serenity probably confirm- 
ed them in their insenability to peril. 
The night for the moat part is the sea- 
son of alarm and danger. It was at 
night that the destroying angel passed 
through Egypt to slay the firat-born— 
at nighl, that the sword of the Lord 
penetrated the camp of Assyria, and 
destroyed a hundred and eighty-five 
thousand men— at night, that the shad- 
ow of a hand wrotfl on the wall of Bel- 
shazzar's palace the departure of his 
kingdom and the cloae of his gloties 
und his life together. But the day has 
ever been regarded as the season of se- 
curity. The firet ray of the morning 
dispels the phantoms of the imagina- 
tion, and transfers us from aeenea of 
fiincted Bulloring to those of real enjoy- 
ment. Light discovers actual peril and 



brings with it the means of escape. 
When the day breaks upon us it scat- 
ters peace, and joy, and safety in its 
smiles. Alael how little do we know 
where danger lurks, and when the 
dream of happiness shall be broKen I 
Sodom escapes the perils of tlis night 
to fall by unexpected vengeance in the 
morning 1 As the destruction was un- 
expected. It was the more terrible ) and 
as it was sudden it admitted of no es- 
cape. The sons-in-law of Lot, who 
had mocked his Rdmonhione, are rous- 
ed to a sense of their truth and impor- 
tance by the hand of death. Let this 
consideration prepare us for a still great- 
er event, in the solemnities of which 
we must all participate, and in refer- 
ence lo which ou 



lepresentawfulsc 



■e the ni 
e,Lukel7.2£ 



, h d y f L , they 



& d 






ali: 



y when 
th S n f n Id 

24. The Lord Tained— brimstone and 
fire from Si£ Lord ouiiif heaven. Heb, 
UIiStT miBa brimstans and frc; 
that ia, by a common idiom, ignited or 
burning brimatone. Thus I Chron. 
22. B, ' Of fame and of glory,' i. e. o( 
glorious fame. Jer. 22. 3, ' Execute ye 
judgment and righteousness,' L e. righ- 
teous judgment Jer.29.11, 'Togisa 

peeled end. Acts, 14.' 13, ' BroMBhl 
oxen and garlands,' i. e. oien gatland- 
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CO, 01 havEng (hdr ^'!^ds adorned with 
ti\iUB. As we are informed ' 
vioua chapter [lial the vale of Siddim 
waa full of bitumen pits, and the towi 

doea Hot perhaps detract from the s 
pernalural character of (he visitaiii 
to suppose that the Almighty saw i 
ti, employ natural agencies in bnn^ng 
it about. As then the phrase ' brim- 
atone and fire' may with equal propri- 
ety be rendered 'burning brimstone;' 
and as sttlpbttr is found in greater or 
Ices quantities in the neighbouring hills, 
it is conceivable that it may have been 
'rained down from heaven' in consi 
quBiice of bfjng first thrown up by 
volcanic eruplion, of which there ai 
striking indications at thepiesent day 
pervading that whole region. E 
serving this point for a fuller disc 
in (he sequel of the present note, 
be proper here to give b aomewh 
tailed account of that remarkable body 
of water which occupies the site of the 
devastated plain of Siddim. This, the 
reader is aware, is a heavy, sluggish, 
fetid, and unwholesome Ickeknown by 
t)ie various titles of the ■ Salt Sea' 
(Numb. 34. 3. Deut. 3. 17. Josh. 16. 
6) i the ' Sea of the Plain' (Deut. 4, 
39) i and the ' East Sea' (Ezek. 47. ia 
Joel, 2. 20,) from its situation relatively 
(0 Judea. By Josephus and other 
Greek writers it was called the 'Lake 
Asphallites,' that ia, ' the Bituminous 
Lsiie,' from the abundance of asphal- 
(um or bitumen found in it and around 
it; while by the Arabs it is termed- 
'BaharLoth' Ssa qfl.o£,B.nd by the 
Turka 'Tlla Deguisl' Its usual appel- 
lation among Europeans is the 'Dead 
Sea.' It is situated in the south of 
Palestine, and is of an irregular oblong 
figure, extending generally from north 
jutb, but with a leaning of the 









!h gives 



bow. The mountains which encloM 
the Ghor, or valley of the arJan, open 
considerably at the northern extremity 
of the laXe, and, encompassing it on 
the east and west sides, approach again 
at the soutbern extremity, leaving be- 
tween them only a narrow plain which, 
under the names of £1 Ghor and E[ 
Araba, is continued southward to the 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea. The di- 



(l usually 



iy stated. The accoun 

followed IS that of Joseptius, wtiich 

aeems to malte it 72 miles long by 18 

must be taken as a large estimate, ibr 
many modern observers have been dis- 
posed to reduce it by one-third, or even 
one-half. It is probable that the di- 
of (he lake have become 
re conlrBcted than in former times ; 
nothing more determinate than oc- 
impressiona has hitherto been ofTer- 
n this subject The epithets 'Dead,' 
' Salt,' which are applied to thja 
great lake, may respectively form the 
points on which a short account of it 
! the former denoting its gen- 
farance, and the tatter the 
quality of its waters. The name 'Dead 
Sea' is supposed to have been given to 
the lake in consequence of the desolate 
appearance of all things around, and 
(he absence of animal and vegetable 
for the waters being intensely 
and the soil around deeply im- 
pregnated w' ■ " 



■3 will g 



IV then 



S the I 



of the air with saline particles 
ilphureouB and bituminous vb- 
i also unfavourable to vegetable 
life. Ii is a necessary consequence of 
this, that no wild animals resort thither 
r food or drink, nor are flocks or 
^rda led to ita shores. The absfnce 
of fis-h also in Its waters prevents even 
rt of those water-fowl wbosa 
gives some animation to lakes 
luliariy circumstanced i and, 
altogether, the general aapect of nature 
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in this blighled region la dull, cheerless, 
end depreeaing. The unosuol slillin 
of HO large a body of vaxet is quile 
iiniaon widi (he general desolaiion, 
which it not a little conlribuws. Ti 
is dDuiillese awing in s great degree 
the shelter of the mountains which e 
close It, and shut out the strong winds ; 
but pari of the effect may perhaps he 
BKributed to the heaviness of th6 wa- 
ter. 'It was nrarl; dark,' aa;s Mr. 
Stephens (Ineid. of Trav., vol. 2. p. 
212), ' when we reached the lop of the 
mountain, and 1 sat down for a 
ment to take a last look al the Dead 
Sea. From this distance its aspect 
fully justified lea name. It was calm, 
motionless, and seemingly dead ; there 
waa no wave or ripple on its surface, 
nor was it hurrying on, like other wa- 

niouniaina around it were al-ii dead; no 
trees or shrubs, not a blade of grasa 
gre^ on thdr naked sides ; and, as in 
the Jays of Mosea, 'Brimstone and 
salt I ills not sown, nor beareth, nor 
any grass groweth thereon." Where 
the waters occasionally overflow their 
usual limit, a saline crust is left upon 
the surface of the soil reaembling hoar- 
frost, or snow. The lake, and the lake 
only, being at certain seasons covered 
with a dense mist which is dissipated 
by ihe rays of the sun, it came to be 
said that black and sulphureous exha- 

lonatantly arising; and it was added, 
that these exhalations struck dead any 
birds that allempled to fly across. 
The rare appearance of birds in con- 
sequence of the saltness of the water 
and the absence of fish, probably oc- 
cadoned this report, which is now 
known to be incorrect. It Is not un- 
common to see swallows dipping for 
the water necessary to build their nests. 
Maundrell saw aeveral birds flying 
about, and skimming the surface with- 
eut any visible harm. The same fact 
is attested by Volnoy i and Mr. Ste- 



phena says that almost at ibe momenl 



travellers discovered any, although 
some heard of Hah from the natives ; 
but we know bow hilie reiidnce in . 
general is to be placed on the re- 
ports of the Oneiitals on such eubjecls. 
The few shellu of fish, always unoc- 
cupied, which have occasionally been 
found on the shores by Maundtell and 
other travellers, do not seem to alTord 

ject. Mr. Miidden remarks (Trsvtis, 
vol 2. p. 210). 'I found aeverol fteel, 
water shells on the beach, such aa I 
before noticed on the Lake of Tiberias ; 
and also the putrid remains of two 
smalt fish, of the size of mulleti which 
no doubt had been carried down from 
the Jordan, aa well aa the shells; for 
I am well convinced, both from my 
own observation and from the accounts 
of the Arabs, that no living creature Is 
to be found in the Dead See." The 
walers of the Lake Ourndah in th? 
north of Perwa are probably not more 
di than those of the Dead Sen, atiil 

ih, or ttaceof animal life. The watei 
itself, like that of the sea, is of a datk 
blue colour, shaded with green, accord- 
ig as the Ught falls upon it, and per- 
fectly clear. It is much sailer than 
of the sea, and has also an 
unpleasant bitterness. An American 
visited the spot says, 

.ing it ,nto my mouth, 
I found it nauseous, and bittor, I tliiuh, 
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beyond any thing I ever taaied. My 

ciuthes were wee by ihe 

Iheydtied, I found them 

Ball.' Anolher Itaveller 

iiii up to the knee into 

took Kime water into my mouth. It 

saltueaa la even gtfaKr than thai of 
Ihe ocean, and it prodiii 
on thelipssniiilRT tothatlrom n strong 
solution of alum. My boota were 
Bcsrcely dry, when they were already 
covered with eahi our cloihea, hals, 
hunds, faces, were impregnated by this 
mineral in less than two hours.' But 
this wondetfu! sallness is not lis only 
peouliatity. One of the mosl remark- 
able characters of this lake is the 
buoyancy of ita waters. Joaephua re- 
lates that the moat weighty things 
thrown into it will not sink; and that 
the Emperor Vespasian, to try its 
strength, couaed certain men who 
could not swim lo be thrown in with 
their hands tied behind them, and they 
floated on the surface. 'From my 
own experience,' says Mr. Stephens, 'I 
can almost corroborate the most ex- 
travagant accounts of the ancients. 
Before I left Jerusalem, I had resolved 
not to bathe in it, on account of my 
health; and I had sustained my resolu- 
tion during the whole of my day's ride 
along its shores; but, on the point of 
turning up among the mountains, I 
could resist no longer. My clothes 
seemed to come off of their own ac- 
re Paul had 






s going 



odo, I 



floating on its waters. Paul and the 
Arabs followed j and, after splashing 
about for a while, we lay like a parcel 
of corka upon its surface. 1 know, in 
reference to my own specific gravity, 
that in the Atlantic or Mediterranean I 
cannot float without some little move- 
ment of the hands ; and even then my 
liody is almost totally submerged; but 
here, vihen I threw myself upon my 
baofc, my body was half out of water. 
27* 






iming, It 



ceedingly awkwaid; for my legs were 
canslantly rising to the surface, and 
even above the water. I could have 
lain there and read with perfect ease. 
In fact, I could have slept, and It would 
have been a much easier bed than the 
bushes at Jericho. It was ludicroua to 
396 one of the horses. As soon as hia 
body touched the water he was afloat, 
and turned over on hia side ; he Strug 
gled with all his force lo preserve his 
equilibrium, but the moment he stop- 
ped moving he turned over on his side 
again, and almost on his back, kidiiug 
his fbet out of water, and snorting with 
terror. The worst of my b h 
after it was over, my akin w d 

with a thick, glutinous b n 
which it required another ablu 
get rid of; end alter I had ped my 
self dry, my body burnt a d m d 
as if I had been turned round b f a 
roasting fire. My face and rs w 
incrueted with salt; my h s od 
out, 'each particular hair d d 

BO that I felt the effects of i f ral 

days. In spite of all this, I w 
vived and refreshed by i y b h I 
mounted my horse a new m M 

Madden, however, was lea f a e. 
'About six in the morning s y I e, 
'I reached the shore, a d m h 
against the advice of my 11 n 
lolved on having a 



of the a 
1 the D< 



a of at 









from the shore; 

four yards from tl e beach I 
beyond my depth i the water was 
coldest I ever felt, and the taste < 

detestable; h waa that of a 



mof n 






of quassia. Its buoyancy I found Ic 
■ greater than that of any sea ] 
iwam in, not excepting the Eux' 
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ine, wliich ia eilremely salt. 1 could 
lie like a. log of wood on the surfei 
willioiit Blirring hand or foot, as long 

eiertion I could just dive sufficiently 
deep to cover all my body, hut I 
Bgain thrown on the surface, in spito of 
On 



tB. C. 1899. 









dlowt 



i wounds in my feet 
pained me excesbivcjy; the poisonous 
quality of the waters irritated the abra- 
ded skin, and ultimately made an nicer 
of every wound, which confined me 
fifteen days in Jerusalem ; and became 
so troublesome in Alexandria, that my 
medical attendant was apprehensive 
of gangrene.' |Trav. vol. 2. p. 210.) 
These facts iiidicata a degree of density 
ill the water of this lake utterly un- 
known in those of any other. Its spe- 
cific gravity has in fact been ascertain- 
ed to be 1.2U, that of fresh water being 
1,000. Some of the water haa been 
bottled and brought to Europe, and 
subjected to analysis. The results ob- 
tained by Dr. Marcet were as follows ;— 



down from themotintainB.— 'The 'ap- 
ples of Sodom,' beautiful without, and 
tfusl and ashes within ; the doletui 
sounds issuing from the lake ; and Iho 
sometimes visible remains of the sub- 
mmged cities : — these, and other points 
of inlereal with which iraditmn and 
fancifiil imaginations have invested Iho 
Dead Sea, we may pass unnoticed ; but 
on the last point, we cannot refrain 
from eipressing our Bslonishment that 
sensible modern travellers should have 
thought it worth their while to look 
narrowly lor walls a 



i that e 



fancied that they had seen them. The 
cities of the plain were probably Bniall 
towns, built with mud or bricks, with- 
out any pillars, unless of woodj and 
a few days' submersion would convert 
them into heaps of rubbish, or dissolve 
them in llie waters, not to speak of 
the previous overthrow and burning 
which they experienced. Most of the 
eiaggerations and marvellous stories 
about this lake are doubtless owing to 
iitignlarity, no similar lake bang 



know] 









the Lak h B P 

posed Ih h w fF 

fluoua w y m 

channel ; but although it has been cal- 
culated that the Jordan daily dischar- 
ges into it 6.090 000 tons of water, be- 
sides what it receives from theArnon 
and several smaller streams, it is now 
■ known, that the loss by evaporation is 
adequate to explain the absorption of 
tlie waters. Its occasional rise and fall 
at certain seasons, is doubtless owing 
10 the greater or less volume which 
the Jordan and tho other streams bring 



modern travellers. The 

mind must ever be deeply impressed 

by regarding the lake as a monument 

of the divme anger against s sinful 

people 5 nor is its aolemnity, as such, 

diminished by the knowledge that there 

other lakesverysimdar to the Dead 

a. The Lake Oormiah, in Persia, 

instance^ exhibits a very striking 

analogy to it in many of its principal 

there any considerable 

lension between them.' 

PicL Bible. It only remains to ofTer 

lomefarlher remarks upon the eonnec- 

ion between the Mosaic narrative, 

ind the present physical character oi 

he lake and the surrounding country. 

The grand question is as to the ori' 

gin of the targe quantities of eulphiii 

and salt wiib which the region uf Lhe 

Dead Sea now abounds. Are tlity 

to the soil of the valley and tlso 
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mountina demetitfl v.h ch evie td 

and Cio 1 rrah or are the) defn bus Itli 

•ion 1 A flolutioii of this question 
w>uld assist us greatly in determ ning 
the true nature of the judgment ly 
which the devoted cities were over 
thrown whether il was paTdy mirac 
u!ou9 effected by a hferal shower of 
burnme brimstone from heaven in 
which terraqueous agents had no share 
or «hother the tren'endous action of 
earthquake and vokano were also 
enUsled on this occason in obed ence 
10 the special vohtion of the Deity 
A miracle la doubtless to be recog 
nised in either case but on the latter 
suf position the mirstle consisted not 
in i-reating at the tune the element 
employed but simply in bringing 
forth and dir<ic£™i{ in an ejtraori 
nary manner thow nalu al agentief 
nhiohwere already m existence On 
this point commenlatora arc d v ded 
On the one hand u is contended that 
[he exceeding fruitftlness asserted b) 
Moses of ihe vnleof Siddim bet re the 
destrULtion of Sodom and Qom rr h 
is inconsisleiil with the existence of 
those mines of foswl sail which some 
travellers have affirmed to bo coeval 
with the soil. Such a theory Prof. 
Paiton thinks to he utterly al war 
with the veracity of the sacred writer. 
' No disproportionate qiianlity of saline 
matter, could then (oripnally) have 
been present either in Ihe soil or in the 
aurroundine mountains. Thatilabound- 
6A with bitumen, some have inferred 
from the assertion of Moses, that the 
vale of Siddim was full of slime-pits : 
where the Hebrew word "inn ehemar, 
which we render alime, others, and 
partici.larly I lie Seventy interpreters, 
render iiJumnn, But ^!■'^E3 gopkrilh, 
and not diemar, is the word that Moses 
einploys to denote brimstont, in hie ae- 
(Oant of the jndgment which ovor- 
' ' id iW dtiea of the plain; and 



Hei 






brimstone which now impregnates the 
soil of the Salt Sea, and banishes al- 
most every kind of vegetation from its 
shores, must he regarded, uot as an 
onainal, but an accidental ingredient, 
remaining from the destruction of the 
vale by fire and brimstone from heav- 
en The same remark applies lo the 
mines of fossil salt, on the surround- 

deposited in the cavities which it now 
occupies al the same time, else the vale 
of Siddim, instead of verdant paslnres, 
and abundant harvests, had exhibited 
the same frightful sterility f^om the be- 
ginning, for which it is so remarkable 
in moOern limes. Bitumen, if the He- 
brew word ckemar denotes that sub- 
stance, abounds in the richest soils) for 
in the vale of Shinar, whose soil, by 
the agreement of all writers, is fertile 
1 the highest degree, the builders of 
the tower of Babel used it for mortar. 
The ark of bnlrushes in which Moses 
n as embarked on the Nile, was in Ilka 
manner daubed with bitumen (cftemor), 
and pitch ; but the mother of Moaefl 
must have found it in the soil of Egypt, 
near the Nile, on whose borders she 
lived. It is therefore reasonable lo sup- 
pose, that bitumen abounded in Go- 
shen a region famed tor the mhiiesa 
of its pastures Hence it n-ay be fair 
ly concluded that the vala of Si I lira 
before lis deatmr.tion in respect ofnat 
uraL fertility resembled the plain of 
Shinar and the land of Egypt along 
the Nile. But it is well knann that 
wherevM brimstone and saline milter 
abound there stenl l) and desolation 
reign Is it not then reasonable to 
infer that the sulphureous and sahne 
matters, d scovered in tl e walera and 
oil the shores of the Aspl altitcs are 
the rch s of the d v ne vengeance ex 
eculed on ihe cities of the pla n and 
noCoiigmal mgredtents of ihesoiH If 
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TLbes 



Mo- 



d ihfl burning, in llie over- 
ihtow of Sodom, 10 the imniediale 
vengeance of heaven; 'When the^ 
Bee itie plagues of that land, - - ■ Ihat 
the ichole land is brimstone, and salt, 
anJ burning; thai it ia not sown, nor 
bearelh, noi any grass groweth there- 
on, (like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomotrah, Adniah and Zeboim, which 
the Lord overthrew m his anger, and 
in his wrath) j even all nations shall 
say, Wherefore has the Lord done thns 
unto (his landt What moanoth the 
heat of this great anger,' Deut. 29. 22. 
In this paesage, the brimstone, salt, and 
bamiiig, are mentioned as (rue and 
proper efiecls of the divine wralh ; and 
Hnce this fearfiil deslruclion is com- 
pared to the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, (he brimstone and salt into 
which the vale of Siddim was turned, 
must also be the true and proper effects 
of divine anger. This indeed, Moacs 
asserts in the plainest terms; 'Then 
the Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon 
Gomorrah, brimslone and fire from 
the Lord out of heaven ; and he over- 
threw those titles, and all the plain, and 
alt the mhabitanla of the cities, and 
that wh^i h grew upon the ground,' 
Gen. 19. 24 But sinco the bnmatone 
and (!io fire were rained (torn heaven, 
so must the salt, with which they are 
conneeled in the former quotanon : and 
(his is the opinion received by the Jow- 
igh doctors. The frightful sterility 
which followed the brimstone, salt, and 
burning, in the firal quolation, is in the 
same manner represented as an effect 
of the divine judgment upon the vale of 
Siddim ; 'It ia not sown, nor bearelh, 
nor any grass growelh thereon.' The 
barrenness and deaolalion that result 
from the action of brimslone and sail, 
are inlroduced by the prophet in these 
words: 'Thus saith tiie Lord, Cmsud 



be (he man that truslelh in man, and 
makelh fls'Sh his arm, and whose lieari 
dcparleth from the Lord. For he ehal! 
be like the heath in the deserl, and 
shall not see when good eomeih, but 
shall inhabit the parched places in tha 
wilderness, in a salt land, and not In- 
habited,' Jer. 17. B, S. In thif passage, 
the tall is assigned as ibe cause that 
(he parched places in the wlldemeaa re- 
main in a s(B(e of perpetual sterility. 
In the judgments which the prophet 
Zephaniah wafl directed lo predict 
against the kingdom of Moab, he al- 
ludes expressly to the punishment ol 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and inlimaies, 
that one part of (hot punishment con- 
sisted in the tale being lurned into salt; 
'As I live, saith the Lord, - - - Surely 
Moab shall he as Sodom, and the chil- 
dren of Ammon as Gomorrah, even 
the breeding of nettles and salt pits 
■ d sol Z ph 2. 9 



h 



f h I 



P d w . d h I 

reason.' Poa-ion.— Sucn are the main 
argumenle adduced against the volcan- 
ic origin of this remarkable locality 
Gut on the other band it is maintained 
(1.) That all the ancient and modern 
iraditiona connected with ihe place re- 
fer fhe desliuction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah to snch a catastrophe Thus 
Tadtus relates (Hist. Lib. v. c. 7.) thai 
a tradition slill prevailed in hie days, ol 
certain powerful cities having been de- 
stroyed by thunder and lighining ; and 
of the plain, in which they were at- 
uaied, having been burnt up. He 
adds, that evident traces of such a ca 
lastrophe remained. . The earth was 
parched, and had lost all its natiirnl 
powers of vegetatior , and whate\ej 
sprang up, either spontaneously or in 
consequeiicoof being planted, gradually 
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The 



neludeG 



with 
Bxpresaing his own belief in tins awful 
jndgmenl:, datived from an atienlive 
conaidaralion of llie country, in which 
it wna said to have happened. In a 
similar manner Slrabo, (Geog. Lib. xvi. 
p. 764,) after describing the nalate of 
the I.ake Asphnltites, adds, that the 
whole ofitaappearance gives an air of 
probability to the prevailing tradition, 
that thirteen cities, the chief of which 
was Sodom, were once destroyed and 
swallowed up by earthquakes, fire, and 
an inundation of boiling sulphureous 
water. The same account is given by 
Pliny and Solinus. (2.) Volney, and 
■ -- ■ " ^ d d(y 






ds I 



g n fi 



f I h m y be 11 ced al g 
hbk fhLw J dan ad 
m eepee lly b h L k tself 
Th 1 f y Bay V In y 

' that is, the hollow through which the 
Jordan flows, is a country of volcanoesi 
the bituminous and Bulphureoueaourcas 
of the Lake Aaphaltites, the lava, the 
pumice-stones, thrown upon its banks, 
and the hot bath of Tabaria, demon- 
strate that this valley has been the seat 
of a subterraneous fire which is not 
yet extinguished. Clouds of smoke 
are often observed to issue from the 
lake, and new crevices to be formed 
upon its banks. If conjectures in such 

might suspect that the whole valley 
has been formedonly by a violent sink- 
ing of a country which formerly pour- 
ed the Jordan into ihe Mediterranean. 
It appears certain, at least, that the 
t^■l3trophe of five cities, destroyed by 
fire, must have been occa^oncd by the 
eruption of a volcano, then burning. 
These eruptions haveccaeed loni^ rince, 
but earthqualiea, which usually suc- 
ceed them, atill continue to be felt ai 
inteivals in this coaitiy. The coast in 



gensral is subject to them, and history 
gives ns many esamples of earthquakes 
which have changed thefeoe of Anli- 
oob, Laodicea, Tripoli, Berylus, Tyre, 
Sidon, &e.' To which may be added 
the tremendous shock of 1937 which 
destroyed Tiberias, Saphet, and many 
other towns in the north of Palcstms. 
The following then may be stated as 
the theory of those who build upon the 
facts above mentioned in connection 
with present geographical phenomena. 
In the first place it is to be observed, 
that Ihe vale of Sodom sbouiids ui 
veins of bitumen, which are to be found 
not only on the surface, bul to a great 
depth in the soil. In the neit place it 

s worthy of notice, that bitumen 
whether in a liquid or aolkl state, is ex.- 

«edingly combustible; and that a 

hunderboli falling upon ii would no 

re fail of setting it on fire, than the 

fl sh from the aleol and flint fails to 

4, itfl gunpowder. Now the account 
g en by Moses is, that 'the Lord rain- 
ed upon Sodom and Gnniorrah bnm- 
stone and fire from ths Lord out of 
heaven;' by which, according to (he 
Hebrew idiom, is to be understood 
flanung biimsions, in other woids lighl- 
ning. It is true tbat MuScs, tliough he 
adds, that 'God overthrew those ciliea, 
and all the plain, and ail tlw inhabit- 
ants of the cities, and that which grew 
upon the ground,' does not explain 
how this overthrow look place; bul a 
knowledge of the above facts at once 
leads to the following as at least a prob- 
able conclusion. The lightning fell- 
ing upon the bitumen would instantly 
set it on fire, and the fire would not 
only skim the surface bul penetrals 
deep into the soil, swe^ing along, as 
it does in a coal-pil, with the vein of 
combustible matter. The oonsequenca 
would be that a terrible earthquake 
would lake place, followed, as such a 
convulsion always is, by a subsiding oi 
the ground ; and the waterp rushing in- 
to the hollow thus created, would, b? 
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mixing with Ihe bitamen, form a small 
lake, where, previoua lo Ihe awful vis- 
italion, a frQitful valley lay. Thus 
would periah ihe cities and their pollu- 
ted inhabitaiitsi whilst the lake would 
remain as a lasting memorial of God's 
power to punish as well by fire as by 
a deluge of water, 
b^werer, ranges himself among Ihe 
opponents of this theory, (hough he 
seems inclined lo admil that physical 
agencies were not excluded from ilic 
judgment which otci 
polifl. 'I cannot coincide in opinion 
wilh those who suppose the Dead Sea 
lo he the crater of a volcano. I liavf 
seen Vesuviuo, Solfalara, Monte Nu- 
PTO, in Ihe lake of Fupino, ttie peak of 
iliB Azores, the Mamelif, opposite 
Csnhage, the eitingmshe! volcanoes of 
Auvergne, and remarked in alt of iIie 












I m the form of 
&nnel, lava, and ashes, which exhibit- 
ed jnconiestable proofs of the agency 
of fire. The Dead Sea an (he contrary, 
is a lake of Great length, curved like a 
bow, placed l)elween two ranges of 

herence in focin, Do homogeneous n ess 
of soil. Tliey do not meet at the twa 
extremities nf the lake, but conlitiue, 
the one to hound the valley of Jordan, 
and to run northward as iar as the 
Lakeof Tiberias; the other to stretch 
away to the south till lost in (he sands 
of Yemen. Bitumen, warm springs, 
and phosphoric stones are found, i( is 
true, in the mountains of Arabia; but 
I met with none of these in the oppo- 
site chain. But (hen, the presence of 
hot springs, sulphur, and aspbalios, is 
not sufficient to attest (he anterior ex- 
istence of a volcano. With respect to 
the ingutphed cities, I adhere lo the ac- 
count ^ven in 8crip(ure, wi(hout sum- 
moning physics lo my aid. Besides, if 
we adopt ihe idea of Professor Mich- 
aelis, and the learned BUsching, in his 
Memoir o{the Dead Sea, physics may 
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be admitted in ihe cslaatrophe of (hi 
guilty cities, wilhoul oifence lo religion. 
Sodom was built upon a mine of bitu- 
men, as we know from the testimony 
of Moses and Josepbus, who speak 
concerning the wells of bitumen, in (ha 
valley of SJddim. Lighining kindled 
the combustible mass, and the cities 
sunk in the aublerraneous conflagra- 
tion. M. Mails Brun ingeniously sug- 
gests, that Sodom and Gomorrah 
themselvea might have been built of 
bituminous stones, and thus have been- 
see in flames by the fire of heaven.' 
ChaleaTibrmnd, But to this we have 
lo oppose the opinion of Mr. Madden. 
'The lace of the mountains and of tht 
surrounding country has all the ap- 
pearance of a volcanic region and hav- 
ing resided for some years at the fool 
of Vesuvius, having visited Scifaiara, 
Etna, and Stromboli, I was tolerably 
conversant wilh volcanic produciiona. 
I have no he^tallon in saying, that 
the sea which occupies the site of Sod- 
and Gomorrah, Adma, Zeboim, and 
ir, covers ihe crater of a volcano, 
and thai, in all probability, heaven 
made that mode of destruction ihe in- 
nent of Divine vengeance. I must 
ess I found neither pumice-stone, 
genuine black lava, but the soil 
covered with while porous and red 
veined quartz, which had decidedly un- 
■ _ mbuslion.' To the same 

effect De la Marline obaerves, 'It is a 
Sea that seems petrified. And how 
has it been formed 1 Most like- 

ly, as the Bible tellsus, and as all prub- 
abllily declares, it was the vast centre 
of a chain of volcanic mouniains which, 
stretching trom Jerusalem to Mesopo- 
laniia, and from Lebanon to Idumca, 
butsl open in a crater, at a time when 
seven cilies were peopled on its plain. 
The cities vr*uld have been overlhrown 
by the earthquake. The Jordan which 
most probably flowed at that time 
through the plain, and emptied ilsell 
into the Red Sea being stopped, all at 
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once by the vglcunie hillocks, rose high 
above its bed, ond ingulpbins iieelf in 
the otalers of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
niijiht have formed this sea, which is 
corrupted by the union of suiphur, salt, 
and bitumen— (lie usual production of 
volcanic eruptions. This ia the fact 
from all appearances.' (Trav. p. 234.) 
On ihB whole, we cai)not but con- 
sider the volcanic theory as the best 
sustained of the two. The objection of 
Chateaubriand thai the usual phenom- 
ena of extinct volcanoes such as a cra- 
ter, lava, ashes, iSc. are wanting, is of 
liliie WHght when opposed to the coun- 
ler testimony afforded by actual ap- 
pearances and immemorial tradition. 
Not to advert to the consideration that 
abondancB of sucb materials may have 
been covered by the waters of the lake; 
not to insst on cbe remark of Clarke 
(Trav. in the Holy Land, p. 372) that 

Bhore resembling in form the cone of 
VesuvJHS, and hamng aho a crater up- 
on fa nA eft If pi nly discerni- 
i h ph 



dent from their situation, had bern 
brought down by the rain j thrir great 
deposit roust bo EOUghi for, they say, 
' * tlie ciiff.' If then the sulphur and 
aaphttltum be indigenous to the soil, 
I not a relic of the material engen- 
ed miraculously for the destruction 
of Sodom, it remains to inquire wheth- 
n be said of the salt.— 
Almost every traveller has spoken ol 
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h OS u evi- 

m and 

p plo- 

y \i pot. 

Deep ef p ai g hot 

p ga h b m wh h bitu- 
men is found, occur m the immediate 
vicinity of the Lake, while the floating 
aaphaltum which gives to the lake one 
of the many names is collected by the 
Arabs, and is not only used as pitch, 
but enters into the compoatioiiof med- 
idnes, and seems to have been ancient- 
ly much emjlloyed in Egypt in the em- 
balming of bodies. The shores of the 
sea, and also the neighbouring hills, 
furnish a sort of stone or cool, which 
readily ignites, and yields an intolera- 
ble stench in burning. Captains Irby 
and Mangles collected on the soulhc 
coast lumps of nitre. and line sulphi 
A'om (he size. of a nutmeg up to that 
a small hen's egg, which, it was e 



only (he waters of the Lake are impreg- 
nated, but which also spread a kini 
of frost-work over the shore and en- 
crust nearly every object. ' The origin 
of this mineral,' says Volney (Trav. V. i. 
p. 191), ' is easy to be discovered : for 
on the south-west shure, are mines o( 
fosal salt, of which I have brought 
away severai specimens. They are 
situated in the side of the monntains 
which extend along that border, and 
for time immemorial, have supplied the 
ucaghbouring Arabs, and even the city 
of Jerusalem.' Bufwehaveelillstrong- 
er proof in the following account of the 
'Valley of Salt' which the American 
editor of Calmat places in the near vi- 
cinity of this Lake. 'This valley 
would seem to be either the northern 
part ofthe great valley El Ghoi; lead- 
ing south from the Dead Sea, or per- 
haps some smaller valley or ravine 
opening into it near the Dead Sea. The 
whole of this region is strongly impreg. 
nated with salt, as appears from the 
report of all travellers. According to 
Captains Irby and Mangles 'a gravelly 
ravine, sltidded with bushes of acacia 
and other shrubs, conducts [from the 
west] to the groat sandy plain, at 
the Boalhern end of the Dead Sea, 
On entering this plain, the travel- 
ler has on his right a continued hill, 
composed partly of salt and partly 



of hi 






and north-west. till, after proceeding a 
ew miles, the plain opens to the south, 
lounded, »t the distance of about eight 
niles, bj a sandy cliff from siity to 
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eight)' feet high, which travetsps tho 
valley El Ghor like a wall, forming a 
barrier to the wsts f h L It wh 
at (hoirgreatesthe h O I pi 
betod^ the saline p 1 f by 

Iheretiringofthew f h L k 

the travellers m wi ly g 1 

groiitid, BBveral L 



fl.lt, « 



h led 1 



the bill, oil the righ f h 
which ihey had descended to the pli 
deacribad above, as eomposed partly of 
ull and partly of hardenedsand. The; 
found the salt, in many instances, 
hanging from the cliffs, in clear per- 
petidicutar points resembling icicies. 
They observed also strata of salt of 
cun?.i>ierable thickneas, havmg veiy lit- 
tle sand mixed with il, generallyin per- 
ptiidiculat iinea. During the rainy 
season, the torrenia apparently bring 
down immense masses of thie mineral 
Was, then, this 'gravelly ravine,' the 

ihi<^ term applied more generally to this 
whole plain, which exhihics similar 
chatacterislics ? Strsbo mentions, liial 
lo the souihward of the Dead Sea there 
are towns and dties built entirely of 
Ball; and 'although,' add Iha travel- 
lers, 'auoh an account seems strange, 
yet when we contemplate the scene be- 
fore us, it did not seem incredible.' The 
sea had thrown up at high-water mark 
a quantity of wood, with which the 
travellers attempted to make a Are, in 
vraer to bake some breads but it was 
so impregnated with salt, that all their 
elforls were unavafliiig. The track, af- 
ter leaving the salt-hill, led across the 
barren flats of the back-water of the 
lake, then left partly dry hy the effects 
of evaporation. They passed sixdrnins 

and still draining the dreary level which 
they intersected ; others were dry. 
These had a strong marshy smell, sim- 
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On the southern extremity of (he east 
em shore, the salt is also deposited b; 
Che evaporation of the waierof the lake 
The travellers found several of the na 
tives peeling olf a solid layer of salt, 
several inches thick, with which the} 
loaied their asses. At another point; 
also where the water, being shallow, 
retires or evaporates rapidly, a consid- 
erable level is left, encrusted with a 
salt that is but half dried and consoli- 
dated, appealing hke ice m the com- 
mencement of a thaw, and giving way 
nearly ankle deep. All these appear- 
ances are surely sufficient to justi^ the 
appellation of Plain or Valley of Sale' 
Robinson'} Calmet. If tlien we find 
the very materials of this awful visita- 
tion at hand in the neighbouring bills, 
what shall prevent us from supposing 
Ihal a volcanic eruption, perhaps from 
the identical crater, which Clarke de- 
BGtibes, pouring down upon iha guilty 
cities a shower of inflamed sulphur oi 
nitre mixed with healed salt, while the 
whole adjoining plain underwent a 
simultaneous overthrow in consequence 
of a biluniinous eiplosion 1 There is 
nothing, that we can see, in lliis sup- 
position at variance with the really 
miracidous character of the event — for 
it was omnipotence that waked the 
sleeping sublerranean fires at that par- 
ticular juncture— nothing but what is 
iri strict accordance with the geological 
phenomena that now distinguish this 
remarkable region. Indeed the more 
close and rigid have been the research- 
es into the phyacal characters of the 
basin of the Dead Sea, the more clear- 
ly have the resulla appeared to be pre- 
dsely such as might be expected from 
the truth of the foregoing hypothesis. 
The objection stated above by Paxlon, 
that the presence of aulpliur and sal) 
would be inconsistent with (he asserted 
primitive fertility of the plain, is obvia- 
ted at once by the remurk, that by our 
very supposition these substances were 
not oriitinally (bund on the plain, bat 
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!n (he mountaiHS and that the ^ 
is so largely impregiialed with f 
and sulphureous properties is probably 






•A that 



extends on eitlier side to the base of the 
'mounlaina, and thus comes in ci 
with the materials of which ihi 
composed.— On this whole subjf 
Mod, Traveller, vol. i. pp. 188 
Am. Ed. 

Tft* Lord raintd—/rom the Lord 
oat qfheatien,. This phraseology is re- 
Inark^le, and has led some eomment- 
alora (o understand the words as b 
distinct intimation of a plurality of per- 
sons in ihe Godhead, q. d. ' The Lord, 
who appeared and conversed wjlh Lot, 
the San of God, rained from the Lord 
who ie inviaible, tsoai die Father in 
heaven, Ihe destrofing tempest.' But 
it in peiliaps safer to understand it as 
a mere Hebraic idiom, equivalent lo 
laying, ihat Jehovah rained in this 
fearful manner from himself oui of 
heaven. That is, auch was the appear- 
ance of the ptienoroenon. Parallel 
modes of speech are not unusual in the 
sacred writers. Thus, Ex. 24. 1, 'And 
he (the Lord) said nnlo Moses, Come 
op unto the Lord,' &c. Hos. 1.7, 'I 
will save them by the Lord God.' 
Zech. 10. 13, 'I will strengthen them 
in the Lord,' 1 Kings, 9. 1, 'Then 
Solomon assembled the elders of Israel 
and all the heads of ihe tribes, the chief 
vt the fathers of the children of Israel, 
nnto king Solomon.' The scope of the 
words is probably to mtimate that the 
fiery shower was ejtraordinaty and 
miraculoQs, altogether OUI of the com- 
mon course of nature, sometliins to be 
Ifterrea to me hand of Omnipotence, 

It Upon Sodom aid Gomorrah. 

And also upon the mighly cities Admah 
and ^Doim, as is cvidi-'ntfrom Deut, 
29. Tit, Hos, 1L5. 

2B, Oturthrom those Hties, and all 
lii flain, &c. That is, he consumed 
i'.B productions, he destroyed its beauty, 
he exiinguiahei the very principles of 



its fertility, and submerged iho pliwnd 
itself under the waters of ttie Jordan, 
that the foot of man might never tread 

plete and irreparable s (he country vras 
in a manner blotted out of the map oi 
Palestine, so fierce was the indignation, 
BO terriblelheoverihrow. Theoripina. 
word ('ISn^ yaha})holc) ib empiiaiii;. 
and by being apptiei not to the build 
ings only, but to (he ground on which 
they stood, would seem to imply that 
kmd of physical disruption which could 
be caused only by an earthquake or 
volcano, or the combined action of 
both, wliich we have above endeavour- 
ed 10 show to be nearer the truth. Its 
leading idea in such connections as the 
present, is that of subtiersimt, and this 
is obviously an eflect additional to any 
thing that would be caused by the mere 
descent of a fiery shower from lieaveii. 
The cataalrophe, therefore, if our in ler- 
pretation be admitted, was marked 
with the united horrors of earthquake, 
and volcano, Che latter described as a 
confiai^tion from heaven, forming al- 
together such a scene ss baffles con- 
ception, and such as the eye of man 
never witnessed before. 'Thua were 
the cities of the plain, and the ground 
on which (hey stood, set forth for an 
example to every succeeding age; and 
to that awfiil catastrophe the sacred 
writers often allude, in ih^r denuncia- 
tions of the divine judgments against 
apostate Israel; Deut 23. 23, 'When 
the generations to come shall see that 
the wliole land thereof is brimBlone, and 
sail, and burning ; that it is not sown, 
nor beareth; nor any eraas wowetli 
thereon, (like the overthrow of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, 
which the Lord overthrew in his angw 
and in his wrath) ; even ail nailona 
shall say, wherefore baa tlie Lord dona 
this unto tiiia landT The prophet 
Hoaea, paihetically deacnhing the great 
mercy of God toward the people of la 
rael, and his iinwillingnesa to punish 
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26 IT But his wife looked back 27 IT AnS Abraham gat up 
from behind him, and she becnme early in the morning to the place 
i^ nlllnr nf sail where "> he stood before the LuRn: 



a pillar of salt, 



tlieni, nolwilhsianding their aignal in- 
gratilude, breaks out into tlie following 
animaled address, in the name uf the 
Lord, HoH. 11. 8, 'Howshnll 









I delivt 



Ihee, Israel 1 How shall I make ihee 
Admah, how shall I set thee as Ze- 
bauat My heart is lumed within me, 
and my repentings are kindled logeth- 
er.' Bui however JnlereHling may be 
the event geologically or philosophical- 
ly considered, it is practically fraught 
with far more important lessons. (1.) 
The destruction of these fated cities 
was txlraardinary. tt was unprece- 
dented ! tliere has been nothing like it, 
either before or since. It was emphat- 
,cally destruCLion from the Almighly. 
He rained down out of heaven, in the 
manner above described, fire and brim- 
Blone upon thdr habitations, and at the 
same time upturned the soil on which 
they stood by the agency of subter- 
ranean burnings and explosions. We 
can enter experimentally into the feel- 
ings of those who are overtaken in a 
fearful storm of thunder and lightning; 
but who can enter into tlie feelings of 
.he inhabitants of these devoted cities, 
when the Lord himself had become 
their enemy, when he was evidently 
fighling against ihem with hia great 
power, and unlocking the magazines of 
bis vengeance for iheir total deslrae- 
tion 1 The burning of Moscow by ihe 
Russians, to prevent lla being sacked 
by the French, was an awflil calamity; 
hut tlien it was not supernaturally 
wrought; it was occasioned by human 
agency, and the inhabitanls might flee 
to a place of safety. But in the de- 
struction of Sodom and Gomorrah es- 
lape was hopeless. Divine vengeance 
closed in its victims on every side, and 
as the perdition was inevilable, so (2.) 



of the cities, and that which 
grew upon the ground.' It was an 
utler ruin, and absolutely hreparable. 

animal destroyed, every vegetable con- 
sumed, every soul of man, excepting 
Lot and his parly, involved in the dread 
" ' righleous persons. 



IS loial. 'And he overthrew those 



, all the plaii 






found ii 



>u1d hav 



preserved for iheir sakes ; but as the 
degeneracy was universal, so also was 
the deslriiclion. What a slriking de- 
monstration of the exceeding sinful- 
ness of ain, and of the direful conse- 
quences it draws after it! What a 
fearful intimation of the final doom ol 
the ungodly, when they shall be con- 
demned to sufier the vengeance of eler- 

26. His wife looked backfiam behind 
him. 'This seems lo imply that she 
was following bet husband, as is the 
custom at this day. When men, or 
women, leave their house, they never 
look back, as 'it would be very unfor- 
lunale.' Should a husband have left 
any thing which his wife knows he will 






It call 01 



look hack ; but will either take the 
article herself, or send it by another. 
Should a man have lo look back ou 
some great emergency, he will not then 
proce^ on the business he was abouf 
to transact. When a person goes 
along the toad, (especially in the even- 
ing), ho will take great care nol 1.5 
ioofc ftoflt, ' because the evil spirils would 
assuredly seize him.' When they ea 
on a journey, they will nol look be- 
hind, though the palankeen, or bna'f. 
should be close upon them ; they =lci. 
a lillle on one side, and then looV ai 
you. Should a person ha-e v. leave 
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the house of a friend after suns 
wit) be advised in going liome i 
lookback: 'as much tts possible keep 
your eyea cittseA \ fiar noi-' Has a 
.person made an offering lo [he evil 
tpirils, hs mvist take pariicuJar care 
when he leaves the place nol lo look 
back. A female known lo me ia he- 
lievfld to have got her crooked neck by 
lookmg back. Such obaervationa bb 
the following niBy be often heard in 
private con yersation. ' Have you heai-d 
that Cimaranis veryilir— 'No, what 
is the matter with him T— 'Matter! 
why he has looked back, and the evil 

spirit has caught him.' Robtrti. IT 

And she became a piUar of salt. Bow 
featfully is judgment here mingled with 
mercy I Lot was himself delivered, 
but at what an expense t It was a 
dismal spectacle to him lo behold the 
city of his residence, his adopted home, 
including the habitations of bis neigh- 
bours and probably of some of his 
own relatives with all [heir inmates, 
Bnking in the Barnes of (he devouring 
element. But this was not all. Otie 
wave of anguish after another rolled 
over him. His company, as he left 
the city, was but small; and now, 
alas! when he has escaped, one is 
missing I His wife was the partner of 
his flight, but not of his preservation. 
Thecompanionof his youth, the moth- 
er of his children, instead of sharing in 
the joy of their deliverance, stands a 
pillarof saltinlheway towards Sodom, 
an awful monument of the danger of 
disobedience I 'What doth it avail her,' 
says Bp. Hall, 'not lo be turned into 
ashes in Sodom, when she is turned 
intoapillarofsallintheplainr This 
may be deemed a hard iate for a mere 
glance of the eye ; but that glance, no 
doubt, was expressive of unbelief and 
a Imgcring desire to return. Certain it 
is, (hat her example is held up by our 
Lord as a warning against turning 
back, which iniimates that such was 
(he meaning of her look. But even 
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he I though her looking back sl>ould B 



for wise reasons, was made the test of 
obedience, and consequently she sinned 
after the similitude of Adon ' 



, andw 



ti had si 



espect any milder doon 
allow for the bitength of natural cun- 
osily, for the force of motherly, sisiet- 
ly, and neitihbourly atfeclion, yet with 
every abatement, it was a great ain, be- 
cause upon her abstaining Irom it was 
suspended her temporal, if not her 
eternal, salvation. Behold then the 
goodness and se y ff d w ds 
Lot that went f rd g I o- 

wards his wife 1 look d b k se- 
verity. Though ly 1 d a 
righteous man, a d m fds- 

tinguishing mer y n h d i a 

out of Sodom, y b 11 g g n 

express niandat f 1 n h p v- 
ilegea and rela tions avaded hernolhing; 
God would not connive at lier disobe- 
dience; she became a mournful illus- 
tration of the truth that the righteous 
who turn away from their righteoua- 
ncss shall perish 1 While then we la- 
ment her fate, let us profit by her ex- 
ample.— As lo the meaning of the 
phrase, 'became a pillar of salt,' com- 
menlatora are not agreed. The mora 
common opinion is, that ahe was sud- 
denly petrified and changed into a 
slatue of rock salt, which ether by ita 
own nature or by miraculous power 
was made capable of continuing un- 
diesolved by the action of the elements. 
In conformity with this is the testimo- 
ny of JoBcphus, who says eipressly 
that Lot's wife ' was changed into a 
pillarof salt, for I 






Cien 



, of 



Rome, also says that it was standing 
there lo his time, which was about the 
lime of Josephusi and Irenaeus says 
that it was there n century still later- 
Same raodm^ tiavellera ralale thai it 
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remBins (here slil! ( but ihe probabilily 
is Ihal [hey wete OHe and all imposed 
upon b} ;he repona of ihoae who dwelt 
Bt or uesT (he spot; just as traTellera 
al lliis day are often (old that such and 

antiquity when there la not a parucle 
of evidence of ihe truth of the state- 
ment. Josephus and the olhcra no 
doubt saw what they icere laid waa 
the pillar of salt into which Lot's wife 
was turned, and in like manner the 
traveller is still told that he sees the 
very water-pot which contained the 
water miraculoualy turned into wine in 
Cana of Galilee. The truth is, the 
literal mode of inlerpretalion ia not de- 
manded by the terms of the text. Salt 
is a symbol ot perpetuity. For ihie 
reason the covenant spoken of Num. 
IB. 19, is called a 'covenant of salt,' 
L e. an enduring, a perpetual covenant. 
Thus too 2 Chron. 13. B, 'The Lord 
God of Israel gave the kingdom over 
Israel to David, even to him and to his 
sons by a amenant of sail,' i. e. by the 
moat binding and lasting engagemenl. 
See Note on Judg. 9. 4B. In like man- 
ner a 'pillar of sail' conveys the idea 
of a lasting monument, a perpetual 
memorial of the sad consequences of 
disobedience. We may suppose wilh 
great probability that the saline and 
sulphureous matter which, in conse- 
quence of the eruption, was showering 
down from the atmosphere, gathered 
around ihe unfortunate woman as a 
nucleus, forming a thick incrustation, 
which gradually became hardened, till 
Bt last she stood a massive piliar of 
this mineral mailer capable of r 
ing, perhaps for ages, the actio 
lime and ihoelemenls. Theperpetuity 
howcYBT indicated by the use of the 
term 'sail' is not to be considered 
depending upon Ihe actual duration 
the pillar. That may have worn aw 

may have been a perpetual inemoi 
to subsequent generations hng after 
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it fabric had 



in this i 



wife ia s 'pillar of salt' li 
present day; inasmuch as her record- 
ed fate teaches us a lesson of perpetual 
warning against the sin of aposlacy. 

27. And Abrakam gat up early to 
theplace, &c. The narrative now re- 
to Abraham, to whose history 
every thing is subservieitt, end shows 
that be waa far from being unheedful 
of the predicted doom of Sodom. Fox 
aughl thai he seems to have known, 
Lot may have been involved in the 
common destruction; at least it does 
not appear that he had before received 
any essuranco of his safely, and wa 
deem it a very probable supposition 
that he had been engaged a gieat part, 
if not the whole, of the previous night 
in earnest intercession in bis behalf. 
Accordingly he repairs at an early 
hour the next morning, the very morn- 
ing, it would seem, on which the judg- 
menl occurred, to the apot where he 
had the day before held his tavoured 
communion with Jehovah, which was 
doubllees a position commanding a 
full view of the eilies of the plain and 
the adjacent valley of the Jordan. And 
here what a scene of woe bursts upon 
his si^htt 'Come, behold the works 
of the Lord, what deaolalion he hath 
made in the earth.' The fertile and de- 
lightful vale of Siddim, whose green 
fields and well-peopled cities had so 
often met his view from the rocky 
heights of Canaan is now enveloped in 
flames ! Not the cities only with their 
buildings and Inhabitanta are sinking in 
the conilagralion, but the very ground 
itself on which they stood shares m the 
a wfiil catastrophe I Sulphureous emoha 
mingled wilh lurid gleams of fire, if 
conslanllytislng up in dense pitchy maa 
see, and constitutes all that Abraham 

ia now able to see! H Lo, the smokt 

rf the country vienl up as the smoke of 
a furnace. This is rendered by (he 
Septua^ni, 'A flame went up out of 
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all ihe land of the plain, and be- ' 
held, and lo, " the smoke of ihe 
country weut up as the smoke of 
a furnace. 

29 It And it came 
when God destroyed the 
the plain, that God ° rem 
Abraham, and sent Lot o 












r of B furr 



unlikely ihal freqi 
of fire were inleriiiiied wilh the tlouda 
of smoke thai rolled up from tha actue 
of the devafllalion, Tha view mual 
have befn ewfol beyond deacriplion, 
and from lis terrific feamres is no doubt 
msde the Scriptural type of bell, which 



1 allusio 



t Sodon 



called die ' lake Ihal burneth with fire 
and brim alone.' Compare also Deul. 
29. 23. Is. 13. 19. Jer. 49. 19. Jude, 7. 
2 Pel. 3. 6. The destruction of the 
Bphilunl Sodom, Rev. 18. and 19., is 
moreover Bvidenlly described in letms 
borrowed from the event here describedj 
espedally where the bewailing specla- 
lors aro r*"preaenled as siandintf afar 
off and gazing at the smoke of her 
burning — a circumstance douhlless 
drawn from Abraham's here standing 
at a distance and witnessing the doom 
of the devoted cities. It has indeed 
been generally supposed that it was 
not till llie morning aJUr the destruc- 
tion Ihal .Ibraliam went forth to sur- 
vey Ibe scetie, but there is nothing in 
the text (hat requires this construction, 
and from ihe aniiety he would natur- 
ally feel in consequence of the disclo- 
Buresof the heavenly iriwtanta, we can 
hardly suppose such a delay to have 
taken place. This impression is con- 
firmed by «rhflt we gather from the 
purport of Iho next verse. 

af God rimembersd Abraham, and 
teni lut out qf Ihe midst of Ike ocer- 
l/troai, &c. Lot's preservation there- 



Lnt dwelt. 

30 If And Lot went up out of 
oar, and P dwelt in the mount- 
n, iind his two daughters with 
•si; for he feared lo dwell in 
oar: and he dwelt in a cavern, 
he and hia two daughters. 






jforAbraha 



sake; and why 



owing 10 the influence of Abraham's 

stand God's ' remembering Ahrahara' 
of his remembering the intercessions of 
Abraham 1 And if so, it Is but a fair 
presumption, as before intimated, that 
the pious uncle had spent the previous 
night in earnest prayer for his nephew, 
and (bat he went forth in the morning 
under the prompting of an ardent desire 
to learn the success of his petitions; 
to see if lie could meet with any tokens 
of the preservation of Lot Wheibel 
he recdved any assurance to this efiect 
is uncertain, but the fact thai Abra- 
ham's intervention liad availed in some 
way 10 tiia deliverance of Lot comes in 
very appropriately in thia connection, 
as it gives to the reader precisely the 
information which Abraham desired 
for hiniself. The incident teaches us 
that one righteous man may fare bet- 
ter for the intercessions of another; and 
it reminds us too of the unspeakable 
privilege of those that have an Inter- 
cessor in heaven who knows all the 
evils coming upon them, and prays for 
them when ihsy forget or neglect (o 
pray for themselves. And not only so; 
but in tho ftnrful catastrophe of the 
last day, when a favoured conntlBSa 
multittide shall be seen emerging and 

from IbemidsioFa still morecounlles* 
multitude left lo their fate in the flamea 
of a burning woild, their deUverauca 
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■ball be owing lo Ihe efficaoj' of hia 
prevaletit inlereission and atoning 

3li. DiBellinlhtmounlain. Thai is, 



T Hi feared to dwM in Zoar. 

Bal or whal was he afraid 7 XJndoubl- 
edly either of fire or water, but of which 
it is iin|ios9ible to say. It la altogether 
likely lliat for nome time- after the de- 
struction of the Urger ciliea, the whole 
adjacent plain was in a disLurbed ind 
volcanic etate; that rumblinga of Ibe 
esrlh and occasional eruptions of fire 
threatened a second visitation of wrath 
front heaven and kept Lot and bis&m- 
ily in continual alarma. Or it may bt 
thai he was in dread of being over- 
whelmed by the approaching waters. 
The sigbt of a sea of waters accumula- 
ting in tbe vale and graduaHy ap- 
proaching the scry borders of Zoar. 
was not a little calciilaled lo inepitc 
terror. How could he know where ii 
would atop; at wbal point the Moki 
Hmh would say, 'Hitherto sbnlt thou 
coins, but no farllierr If tbia wer, 
the real cause of hie flight, his betaking 
himaolf to the mountains would be o 
very natural step ; fiir there he would ol 
course be most secure tram the advan- 
cing deluge. But whatever the truth 
maybe on tbia bead, the history de- 
monstrates that the rash coitnselE 
which good men adopt under the dic- 
lalioii of fleshly wisdom or passion, 
are nevH attended with prosperous is- 
Bues. Theymayappeartosucceedinthe 
outset, and (heir authors may ibratime 
bless themselves in a fond conceit of 
tbe happiest esulla, but eventually (he 
truth of ihe divine declaration will be 
oxperiencai, Is. 31. 1, ' Woe to the re- 
hellious cbildr^, saith the Lord, that 
. take counacl bill not ofme;' and they 
are not to be surprised lo find them- 
selves at lenglli driven to have recourse 
lo the very expedients which Heaven 



t first prescribed, but which they it 



Hgi 



s 1 






penlingof his choce a d condemning 
his folly in no acquescng a once In 
the direc^on of he AIn gh y. Gut 
why did nolLot re rn o Abraham 1 
There was no occaaon no v fur strife 
about their herds, for he had lost all, 
and but JUBI escaped with bis life; and 
he could have no doubt that Abraham 
would cordially receive him and be- 
friend him to the utmost. Perhopa tbe 
most probable supposition is that he 
was too proud to do this. He left him 
proaperoua ', but he must return, if he 
return at all, poor and degraded and an 



Wbal 



e his 



have made a bad choce anil 
'forsaken bis own mercies.' His 
daughters, who appear to have coii- 
Iracled such habits in Sodom as would 
prepare them for any thing, however 
unnatural, draw him into intemperance 
and incest, and thus cover his old age 
with infamy. Such was the sad con- 
sequence of declining to go lo the 
mountain when directed, and thinking 
he could select a belter location for 
himself than that which God had point- 
He that 



a fool.'- 



-H Dice 



any 



t the 

instead of living in tha open ei.uniry, 
some of which were of vast extent; 
and it was and is customary for the 
shepherds to occupy them, and often 
to shelter tbe cattle in them while pas- 
turing in the neighbourhood. The peo' 
pie who flee to the mountains in time.n 
of dinger are glad of the accommoda- 
tion which such caverns offer, and ae- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



31 And the first-born said u 
the yoii[iger, Out father is 



Come, let us make our fa- 
ther drink wine, and we will lie 
with him, chat we ■■ may preserve 
seed of our father. 



cupy them, with their wivea and chil- 
dren, and all their property in movea- 
bles and cattle. Thus Lot aeema to 
have been circuia stance d. See Note 

33. Come let us make our father 
drinft iDine, &c. ' When God dehvers 
UB ftom destruction, he doth not secure 
US from all afflicuons i Lot hath lost 
hJB wife, his allies, bis substancB, and 
now betakes himself to aa uncomfort- 
able solitariiiesa. Yec though he Red 
from company, he could not fly from 
sin ; he who could not be tainted with 
uncleanness in Sodom, is overtaken 












rather than Satan shall 
his own daughters will prove Sodom- 
ites; those which should comfort, be- 
trayed bim. How Uttle are some 
nearts moved with judgments! The 
ashes of Sodom, and the pillar of salt, 
were not yet out of their eye, when 
they dare think of lying with tbar own 
fa'ther. They knew, that whilst Lot 
was sober, ha could not be unchaste. 
Drunkenness is tbe way to all bestial 
affections and acts : wino knows no 
difference either of persona or sins.' 
Bp.HalL The sacred writer, with bis 
accustomed lldeliiy, here relatesa trans- 
action which throws an indelible stain 
upon the character of Lot. True, in- 
deed, it was a sin mto which Lot was 
betrayid by the mach'nationa of his 
daughters, and not one into which h 
entered knowingly or of set purpoat 
This eircumstance mitigates the offenca 
eteally on his part, though it by 
means leaves him guiltless ; for bo 
ever he may have been unconscious 
the incest, we cannot but suppose I- 
culpable in yield-ig to tbe inebriety 



1 led to it. Especially was his 
let to be condemned for suffering 
ilf 10 be twice intoiicated, since 
ifficull to conceive that he should 
in the second evening have had 
recollection of tbe consequences 
of hia former indulgence. But if Lot 
)t be acquitted from blame in this 
ice, much less can we find an ad- 
equate apology for the part enacted by 
lis daughters. The very circumalauce 
if their enticing their father to drink to 
mceas is a proof that lliey were con- 
icioua of the sinfulness of the design, 
lince they were aware that be would 
lot yield to such an expedient in his 
Miber senses. But on the other hand 
we may concede (I) That they were 
lot actuated by a base and seuBunl de- 
sire in thus deceiving their father. Their 
preservation in the midst of the over- 
iF, which shows that tliey partook 
of Lot's faith, their declared object ' to 
preserve seed of their Cither,' and thdt 









e. that 
jere influenced by some 
! than lust; and though 
vas founded on false and 
ws, yet we may admit that 
it was in some degree excusable; for 
{2.) They were doubtless of opinion 
that it was the only means of prevent 
ing tbe exlinclion of the family. In 
malung tbe proposition tne first-born 
said to tbe younger, 'Our father is old- 
and there ' - - -■-- 



1 (he earth tc 



s after the n- 



erof 



oil the earth.' That is, there were 
none left in all the land qf Canaan 
none among their mmfamii]/ and fcin- 
drtd, with whom they could hold it 
lawful to intermarry. That the words 
are to be lahm with some such limita- 
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33 And they madetneii fathi 
drink wine that night: and (he 
lirsl-born went in, and lay with 
her father; and he peiceiveJ not 
when she lay down, nor wjien 
she arose. 

34 And it came to pass on the 
morrow, that the first-born said 
unto the yoano;er, Behold, I lay 
yeslwnight with mv father : let 
us make him drinK wine this 
night also ; and go thou in, aitd 
lie with him, that we raay pre- 
serve seed of our father. 

35 And they made their father 
dttnk wine that uight also; 



s this 






than ever convinced that they belonged 
to an accursed race, they seem to have 
regarded it as both dangerous and crim- 
inal 10 form any malnmonial connec- 

now in Iheit apprehension no righte- 
ous man in the land, it was the same 
lo them as if there had been none al al!^ 
and ao thsy express themselves; and 
in this we see a prevailing regard to 
ckarofteT which is highly commend- 
able. On the whole, though there was 
a large admixture of human infirmity 
in the proceeding and a gross preclical 
distrust of Providence, ycl the conduct 
of all parties admits of a afrong plea 

ces, which we may warrantably con- 
cede ta it, especially aa the sin was one 
of such a peculiar namre as never lobe 
capable of becoming a prccsdent. 

33. Ht perceived nol ichen ehe lay 
down, Jior tchen she arose. Heb. rJ) 

n»ip3i naaian ST^ Answ no' >» 

4(r lying down or in her rising up i 
i e. linew not, dislinguiahed not, [he 
person, either OQ her approach or at her 
departure. Others understand the wri- 
ter's meaning to be thai he had no per- 
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the younger arose, and lay with 
him; and he perceived not when 
she lay down, norwhen she arose. 

36 Thus were both the daugh- 
ters of Lot with child by itieir 

37 And the firsl-born hare a 
son, and called his name Moab ; 
' the same is the father of the 
Moabites untu this day. 

3S And the younger, she also 
bare a son, and called his name 
Ben-amnii; nhe same is the fa-- 
iher of ihe children of Ammoa 
unto this day. 



37, ; 



whatever of the incident from 

3. Called his name Moab. Heb. 

nioab, i, e. BB geuernlly inter- 
preted, o/" ihe father. IF Ben-aTami. 

Heb. inx -p ben-ammi, i. e. son if 
iny people. Both these names justify 
the view given above of ihe iranslation, 
viz. that it was merely lo preserve the 
family Ibat the daughters of Lot hod 



edom 






Hen 






: find [hat they ever repealed 
gem, so neither do they ap- 
li^ai III uuve been al all ashamed of n, 
both which would have been natural 
had their motives been more unworthy 
than ihey were. The oifspring, how- 
whatever may bs said iu behalf of the 



«,it» 



.1.1, ■ 



fell from 

Ihe faith of God, and became idolaters, 
the worshippers of Chemosh and of 
lal-peor, and were enemies to the 
children of Abraham The «ame also 
of Ihe Ammonitea As bolh 
these make aDcrwards a considerable 
figure in Ihe sacred history, the inspired 
introduce, al this 
early period, an account of their origin. 
Remakes .—Although we have al 
lady drawn a large amount of priic- 
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tioal inference from the foregoineolxip- remrded on any other authority ihBn 



^ t how lo forbi 

Hons which the narrative tench ee us. 

(t.) 1'he examiile of Lot forcibly in- 
culcates both Ihe -ialt/ and the adtan- 
tagt qf hoepUalitS- Men Bland contin- 
ually in need of each other, and are 
IhereforB Round to give countenance, 
to ahow kindnpHS, to grant succour lo 
th«r brethren of the race. We cannot 
move a tungle step through the world 
without being troughl into connecUon 
with strangers, nor of course without 
having opporlnniues afforded us of be- 
stowing or of receiving some msrance 
of hoapitable enterlaiiimenL To be 
careless or unkind in thia reape';!, ihen, 
is to be at once unwise, inhuman, and 
unjust Chrislianiiy has taken into its 
wrvice evury noble and valuable prin- 
dple of nur iwlure, and calls the whole 
citaloguB of human vinuas its own. 
As we are conliniinlly remind«d, in the 
courseof providence, of oucbeing stran- 
gers and pilgrims upon earth, so we 
are atrictly and repeatedly enjoined by 
the laws of the Gospel, to be attentive 
and hind lo Blrangers. 'Be given to 
bospitalily,' snya Paul. 'Use hospital- 
ity one to anutliet without grudging,' 
saye Peter. ' Be not forgetful,' says 
the author of the epistle to the He- 
breus, 'to entertain slratigera,' a pre- 
cept which he enforcea by a motive 
drawn from the narrative before us. 

mnawares.' ' The houses of holy 
, Bp. Hall remarks, 'are full of 
s heavenly spirits whom ihey 
they pilch their tenia in - - 
us when we see ' ' ' " 



angelt 



; and. when 

of God's saints lo be attended by an- 

(2,) We learn from this history of 
mhat enormous deprasiCi/ human ti< 
ture is capable. The pitch of wicliei 
nesa lo which Sodom and Gomorta 
rose IB such as lo stagger belief were 



a of ir 

greas among any people when the 
jfotmg have cast off all reverence for 
age, and scruple not toexpoae their guilt 
to the eyes ot those, from whom, of all 
others, ihey should hide it. But when 
the aged have lost all reverence for 
themselves! wven they fear not to 
publish that shame to timrsonsi when 
the hoary head is found mingling in 
the licentious rnhlile with younger prof- 
ligates, then indeed has guilt reached 
its last gra.!«r.O!., and we ■- '-'-' " 












ibat this V, 
the condition of Sodom on the eve of 
its deairuclioii is dear from the nnrra- 
lire of Moses, and we ieel bul little 
wonder that the exhalations of such 
homd »ne should engender such ■ 
tempest of wrath tn the heavens of the 
Lord God. What thankfulness should 
we not feel if we have been kindly 
withheld from attaining to so awful a 



mdtl> 






Al- 



ts.) We learn alao the > 
favour UBifc toAicA Ood 

his sisht ! While he ' reserves ll 
just unto the day of judement 
punished, the Lord knowelh how 
liver the godly out of lemplalion, 
though it was signal folly and infirmilf 
in Lot to go and take up his abode in 
Sodom, and iliongh his deliverance is 
ascribed perhaps as much to the effi- 
cacy of Abraham's prayers as to his 
own merit, yet it would appear that 
while there he ktpt himself pure fruiv 
the abounding iniquities, and instead of 
following a muliiiude to do evil, boldly 
rebuked them by his preaching and ei- 
1 ample. The conscqmnce was thai 
God was pleased to intimate that tha 
fated city could not be destroyed till 
Lot was safe! In bite manmr, those 
who stand aloof Irum prevailing cor- 
ruptions, and sigh over the ahomtna- 
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iLoria of the places ivhere tbcy Jive, 
shall have a mark set upon ihem be- 
fore the desitoying angel goes tbrih, 
and 'only with ihdr eyea shall they 
see Mild behold the deatniction of the 
wicked.' 

{4.) The sloryndmoniahes thoBe who 
toe hastening lowarde heaven noc fa be 
content to go alone. Let them seek to 
take all the)' can along with tliem. 
Let thein 



^ftll ll 



r frier 



slrunienlai to iheirsalvaiior) also. Lei 
them especially manifest their conjugal 
and parental aflection iii this way. 
Dended aa visionaries ihey mny be by 
■ome, and forsaken in tlieir progress 
by others, yet let ihem not lor one mo- 
ment inlermil Iheir dihgence in the sal- 
.valion of souls. If their labours prove 
efiifctual only to one or two, it will be 
a noh consolation to them in the day 
of judgment, that though many who 
were once dear to them have reaped 
(he fruits of their indifference, yet (here 
are others for whom they have 'not 
laboured in vain, nor run in vain.' 

(5.) Sinners when moH cardees and 
Bmure an qften the nearest lo danger. 
When the sun rose upon Sodom, with 
the promise of a fine day, could any 
thing be farther from their thoughts 
than the overwhelming lenipesl which 
imedifltely began (0 pour down 



m^ Had tl 



i the n 



a of their perilous i 
with what aridity would they have 
seiztd the opiiortunily of escape, and 
with what persevering cHorts have ei- 
erted themselves lo reach a place of 
safely. But their confidence destroyed 
them. Lei the heedless lake warning. 
The breath of the Lord may kindle a 
stream of brimstone before they are 
aware, ' He that being often reproved 
hanlenetb his neck shall suddenly be 
destroyed, and ibnt without remedy.' 

(6.) How forcibly are we here re- 
minded of the indispensable necessitv 
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of personal exerlion and peraetiering 
diligence if we would escape the wrath 
10 come. It had been declared to Lot 
llial the threatened destruction could 
not be executed till he should have ar- 
rived at the place provided for him. 
But could he therefore say, 'I am in no 
danger; I may lake my leisure', 1 mny 
leaye myself in God's hands.' Surely 
had he acted in so presumptuous a 
manner he would have perished with 
the ungodly multitude. When he had 
eoioe out of Sodom, his cjtertions wer^ 
no less necessary than before. He 
must dee to the monnlain | he must 
escape as for his life ; he must not de- 
lay a moment, lest he should be con- 
sumed. Thus it is with us. We can- 
not say, ' God has sent his only Son to 
save me, and therefore I have nothing 
to do.' We must raihet say, ' God 
has offerwi lo have mercy on me, and 
therefore I must work out my salvation 
with fear and trerabhng.' To found 
our hopes on the secret purposes of 
God, would be lo delude ourselves, and 
insure our eternal ruin. We might as 
well hope to win a race without run- 
ning, or [o gain a battle without fight- 
ing, as to obtain heaven without jier- 
sonal exertion. Nor will occaaiimal 
exerlion avail. We must maintain a 
constant, vigorous, pcrsenering dili- 
gence in the course we have begim. 
Had Lot remitted his endeavours like 
his wife, he also would have perished 
in like manner. We may 'run well for 
a season, and yet be hindered.' We 
may 'begin in the spirit, and yet end 
in the flesh.' Wcmay 'escape the pol- 
lutions uf the fiesh, and yet be entan- 
gled therein, and overcome.' We may 
come out of Egypt, and yet never 
reach the promised land. He that en- 
diireth unto the end shall be saved. 
He that puts hia hand to the plough 
and looks back, is not fit for the king 
dom of heaven. 

(7.) The dishonDurnblo end of Lot 
shows that w are never out of dangii 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AND Abraham journeyed from 
» llience toward the south 
country, and dwelled between 
" Kadesh and Shur, and 'sojourn- 
ed in Gerar. 



■while we are upon eorift. He whose 
righteous soul was grieved with ihe 



And Abranani said of Sarah 
,.i= wife, ■' She is my sister ; And 
Abimeleeh king of Gerar sent 
and ' took Sarah. 



filthy 






of the wicked whil 









of evila himself when dwelling in . 
cave ! His whole hialory indeed from 
the lime of hia leaving Abtshnm fur- 
nishes an affecting lesson to the heads 
of femilies in the choice of hahimtionB 
for ihemselves or their children. If 
worldly uceommodalions be preferred 
to religious advantages, we have noth- 
ing good to expect, but every thing evil. 
We may or may not lose our auhslancc 
as ha did; but what is of far gtMier 
coneequence, our fainiUea may he eii- 
pccted to become mere heathens, and 
our own minds oontDminated with the 
examples which ara continually before 
our eyes. So was tt with Lot^ and ao 
will it be very Lkely to be with all 
those that fbliow his example. 

CHAPTER XX. 
Nothing is mote worthy of admira- 
tion than the Edelity ol llie Scripture 
history. Thera is not a saint, how- 
ever eminent, but his faults are reported 
aa faithfully as hia virtues! and from 
the lesumony given we are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that the best of 
men, when they come into temptation, 
are wtak and fallible as others if iney 
be not sueeoured from above. We are 
habituated to behold Abraham as a 
burning and shining light i nut here, 
aaona former oocaKon, we are called 
to view him under somewhat of an 
eclipse. We see the father of the faith- 
ful drawng npon liimself a sliarp re- 
buke from a heathen prince. But it is 
the Jia&t of the reproof rather than 






laidar. 



Abraham Joume^tJ from lAence. 
That is, from the oak-groves of Mamre, 
where he had long resided, aa appears 

from Gen. 13. 18.-1& l- H Dioelkd 

between Kadesk and Shur, and eo- 
jaumcd in Gerar. These places were 
all contiguous to the aonthem borders 
of Canaan. Gerar was the melropoha 
of the country of the Philistines. See 

Z Altraham. said qf Sarah Ms Tcifi, 
&c. Heb. ir.iax mB ix 'o Sarah 
his wife. The oiiginal word 5« el, aig 
nifyingioorimto, is occasionally ren- 
dered of or coneeming. Thus, Jer. 27. 
19, 'Thus soitb ^fl Lord concerning 
the pillars j' Heb. (o (he pillars. Ezefc. 
13.16, 'The prophets of Israel which 
prophecy concerning Jerusalem ;' Heb. 
to Jerusalem. Strictly parallel with 
this is the usage of the Gr. prepoation 
naii pros, which primarily signifies to 
omnia. Thus, Heb. 1. 7, 'And i/ the 
angels hesaithi' Gr. iiii/o the aogela. 
Sov. S, 'ButimiolheSon be saidti' 
Gr. as to, concerning' the Son. Rom. 
10. 2i, 'But to Israel he aaith ;' Gr. 
concerning Israel. It appears evident 
from V. 5, that Sarah connived at the 
equivocation, and the fear which 
prompted her to do so seems to ha 
tadtly censured by the Aposde, I Pel. 
- ■ ' ■ ■ She was, 






She' 



a his 



that Lot was his brother, 
niece, the daughter of Haran, who waa 
his brother by the fother's aide. Still 
it cannot be denied that there was a 
culpable disMmnlation ui hia conduot. 
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and when we consider the 
ces under which it occurred, it 
Bible 10 scqml him, to say the leasl, of 
the an of gross unbelieil Having been 
called out of hia native country to bo- 
Joam in a slraiigB land, and depending 
upon God for direction and support, he 
went forth, not knowing whither he 
went. For the space of twenty-five 
yeara he hcd experienced the faithful- 
ness and loving-kindness of his, God. 
He had moreover recenUy received the 



slflitpresB prom 



■s that he should 



a by Sarah, who should hv 
the progenitor of the Messiah. Yet on 
coming to Gerar hia heart fails him 
for fear that the people will kill him in 
order to gain possession of hia wife ; 
who, it appears, th 



Btili K 



and ii 






■ for- 



Tdh. This 
was a practical distrust of the protec- 
tion of Jehovah for which we can find 
no apology. In what had God failed 
him that he should be^ii now la doubt 
of hia faithfulness or power 1 Could 
the Philistines touch a hair of his head 
without the divine permission^ Be- 
sides it ought to have occurred lo him 
that he had once before been guilty of 
the same dissimulation, and had been 
reproved for it. Had the Philistines 
come suddenly upon him, and threat- 
ened (0 put him to death for his wife's 
Rake we should the less have wonder- 
ed that they were prevailed upon to 
conceal their relation to each other. But 
he had done the same thingtnany years 
before and had thereby ensnared Pha- 
raoh king of Egypt, nor was he then 
dehvered without a divine interposition, 
and a juat rebuke from the injured 
monarch. Surely he ought to have 
profited by past experience. He should 
have been sensible of the evil of such 
a proceeding! and having been once 
rescued, aa U were by a miracle, be 






The 



1 of s. 






ifter such a 
such a deliverance, increased its sinful- 
ness an hundred-fold. We shudder, 
moreover, while we contemplate the 
(endtnn/ of this sh am efid prevarication. 
It was calculated to ensnare the people 
among whom he sojourned; while it 
exposed the virtue of Sarah to the ei- 
iremest hazard. Had she been ac- 
knowledged for Abraham's wife, every 

nesa of entertaining a desire after her, 
and would have abstained froi 



ng her any undue 
when she passed for an unmarried wo- 
man, every one was at liberty to insin- 
uate himaalf into her affections and to 
seek to the uttermost an honourable 
connection with her. The event in- 
deed shows what might reasonably 
have been expected from such a plot. 
The catastrophe, which came so ilea 
taking place, was no other than the 
natural consequence of the deceit which 
was practised. But what was its as- 
pect and tendency with respect to the 
Messiah'! This was a matter of very 
serious moment. But a short time, 
perhaps but a. few days, before, God 
had promised to Abraham thai within 
the year he should have a son by Sa- 
rah. Had Abimelech then proceeded 
to accompli^ his purpose, and God 
withholden his interference, it would 
have remained a doubt at this moment 
whether the promises were ever fulfil- 
led to Abraham, and whether the Mes 
aah did indeed descend from his loins. 
Consequently the covenant made with 
Abraham, and all the promises made to 
him and his seed, would be left an aw- 
ful uncertainty. If it would have been 
criminal in Abraham and Sarah to eon- 
cert such apian under oiii/ circumstan- 
ces, how much more criminal was it 
to do so under the peculiar circnmstsn- 
ces in which they then wereJ Happy 
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CHAPTER XX. 



3 Bui ' God came to Abimelech 
:n a dream by nigKt, and said lo 
m, ^ Behold, thou arl but a dead 
an, for the woman which thou 
ist lalten : for she is a man's wile. 



waa it for Abraham, happy ia ii for 
that the 'Lord is our keeper.' — 
Abimdtdi. Heb. nb>3-iaN abi-mc 
Le. faih«r-king;lhecommonlitleoflhB 
kings of Gor»r, as Pharaoh was of the 
kings of Egypt. See Hole on Gen, 12, 
16. The lerni conveys a laiant impli- 
cation that in those eBrly daya the 
kini^Jy rule w.is consi.lered to be of b 
paiemal charanier. Indeed all mafiis- 
tratea are spoken of in Hie Seriplnree 
as faSiera to their people, 2 Kings, B. 
13. Job, 29. 16. in later limee this fea- 
ture of the office haa mosllv disappear- 
ed. IT Sent and took Sarali. God 
go ordered it in bis providence Ihat 
Abraham should be chastened for the 
evilnounBcl vBtiich he devised, by Sa- 
rah's being exposed tu the very danger 
from which, by a ainfnl evasion, he 
was endeavouring to shield her. Sim- 
ilar reaulls may invariably be expected 
10 follow the practical disbelief of which 
the people of God may be guilty. They 
can neilher equivocale, nor doubt, nor 

3. God eamc to Abimclerik inn dream 
by night. That is, revealed himself m 
a dream by tiighl. Chal 'And the 
Word from the face of God came lo 
Abimelech in a vision of ihe night,' 
The Moal High has acceaa to all men'a 
minds and can impress them by a 
dream, an affliction, or in any way 
which aeems to him good. He did 
thua by Abimelech ; he came lo him in 
■ dream. Dreams in general are the 
mere deluaive play of the imagination, 
which is for the lime released from the 
conlrol of reason. Yet they are siib- 
jeci 10 the power of God, and in the 
early sgea of the world, before 
tjiaioturea were indited, ' 

29 






4 But Abimelech had not coki« 
ear h^r: and he said, Luru, 
wilt thou slay also » righteous 



made the medium of c 

iniporianl irulbs lo the chil 
nen. Accordingly Abhnelech 
ihal God addressed hUn in the 
words following, allhough we suppose 
thai there was aomelhmg in the nature 
ipresaion that carried with it 



thee 






^ofilE 



wndivii 



■H Beheld, Ihou arl a dead 
in, &c. Heb. flQ "]3n hinneka 
Thalia, Ihou art all hula ' ' 



; Ihou ar 






danger of death. The threatening 
however, is to bs nnderstood vriih an 
implied condi^on of impunity provided 
' sted from his present purpose 
lored the woman unharmed to 
band. Comp. Ezek. 33. 14, IB. 
Jon. 3. 4. It is evident from such a 
atern admonition that God regards adul- 
tery as a very heinous crime, and 
though origmally addressed bul lo a 
single mdividual, yet it ought lo be lis- 
tened to as the voice of God sounding 
g this s{ 
fihe' 

race. H For she is a man's iri/t, 

Heb, isa riSa tnm forsheis mar- 
ried to an husband I or still more iit- 
ei-ally, she is the possessed, subjected, or 
married ont of a lord; implying ihat 
her wedded fraliy was wholly due to 
another; and that he could not lake 
her without infnnging upon a moal 
solemn covenant relation previously 
subsisling between Abraham and her. 
The simple declaration, ' she is a man's 
wife," oupht instantaneously to extin- 
guish Ihe leasi motion of unliallowed 
desire towards an object made sacred 



le by il 
the marriage compact. 



: very ni 
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GENESIS. 
She ii 



[B. C. 1898 



5 Said he not unio 
my isisier? and she, even she 
herself said, He is ray brother: 
* in the integrity of my heart and 
mnotency of my hands have I 
done this. 

6 And God said unto him in 



a dream, Yea, I know that ihou 
didst this in the integrity of thy 
heart; for 1 1 also withheld thee 
from sinning ■" against me : there- 
fore suffered I thee not to touch 



vent of Sodom's overthrow, which 
lust have greatly impressed the sar- 
Moding country. It is as if he had 
aid, 'I am iware that thou hast slain 
s filthy and un- 



ral cr 






n the present ease ah thai 
haa been done was done in perfect ig- 
norance. Surely thou wilt not slay 
the innocent, as if they were guilty.' 
The language evidently carriea wilh il 
ibe implication, which is abundantly 
warranted elsewhere in the Scripture, 
thai from the close coiineolion exialing 
between them, the sins of rulers were 
oflen visited upon their people. See 
this illuanated in the case of David, 
IChron. SI. 14, 17. The 'righteous- 
nesa' which he here affirms of the na- 
tion in general is doubtless to be un- 
derstood of innoceacy or guiltlessness 
in Baa respect, not of a universal frea- 
dooi from sin. vVbinielech would not 



arrogate t 






preBunit 

hia people entire esemption from moral 
evil, but merely that in the present in- 
stance neither he nor they had know- 
ingly done wrong, and conaequendy 
were not condemned in their own con- 
Boiencefl. We find a wmQar use of the 
word 2 Sam. 4. 11, where it unques- 
tionably signifies tnnocen!; 'How 
mnch more when wicked men have 
slain anghleous (p-'TS tiaddtk) per- 
son in his house on his bed.' 

S. Said fts not unto me, &c. The 
laull ia theirs not minej I had both 



their words for it that ihey were 
brother and sister, and nothing was 

said of her being his wife. 1i la Iht 

integrity qf my }t£arl, &c Heb. c£l3' 
laaS in the perfection, aincerity, or 
simplicity <if my heart, &a. This is a 
parapbraalic way of expressing inno- 
cency of intention. Corap. Ps. 2B. 6. 
—73. 13. Or. 'In a pure heart and 
righteousness of hands have I done 
this.' Chal. 'In the rectitude of my 
heart and cleanness of my hands have 
t done this.' 

6. And God said unlo kim in a 
dream. More cortecily 'in ihedream,' 
i.e. in the dream mentioned v. 3. It 
does not appear that there was a two- 
fold communication made in this way. 

IF / know thai thou didst this in the 

integrity of thine heart, &o. God in 
his answer admits Abimelech's plea of 
ignorance, and suggests that he was 
not charged wilh having yet sinnfd, 
although he seea fit to renew the threat- 
ening of death, in ease he perasted in 
retaining Sarah, after hang informed 
of the truth. It is intimatcu, however, 
that if he had come near her, he would, 
in so doing, have sinned against Ood, 
whether he had sinned against Abra- 
ham or not. Bui though acquitted 
on the whole, atill as he and his peo- 
ple were not left without some marks 
of the divine dispieasure, v. IT, IS, we 
are taught that the searching eye of 
Omniscience may behold admixtures 
of evil in that conduct which to general 

he entirely free from fault, and that 
, consequently in judging eurselves w» 
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CHAPTER XX. 



7 Now therefore restore the 
man Ids wire ; " for he is a proph- 
et, and he shall pray for thee, and 



ate saie in taking it for granted that 
manv offencea escape the most rigid 
inquiaitian mat we are able to make 

into the smle of out hearts. H For 

I also withheld tha from sinning, &0. 
Instead of for' a better rendering of 
(he particle in this clause would be 
' moreover.' A close inspection of the 
original, however, will probably sug- 
geet, as preferidile 10 either, the follow- 
ing, which makes the present clauao 
parenthetical ; 'I know that lUou didst 
this in the integrity of thy heart (and 1, 
even I, have withheld thee from sinning 
against me), therefore suffered I thee 
not to touch her.' In this declaration 
we read a striking proof of the mercy 
and condeacEoamn of Heaven. It was 
a «gnal kindness at once to Abraham 
and Abimeleoh thus to interpoae an ef- 
fectual restraint lo ihe commission of a 
crime which might have been attended 
«itli the most disastrous conEeqiiencea. 
God was tnua propiuouB to the king 
because he had, in the main, an honest 
intttttian. He did not Jtdgn to vio- 
late the sanctity of the marriage cove- 
nant. On this ground alone he was 
fiivoured with impunity from sin. The 
narrative teacliea ua, (1.) That absolute 
Ignorance excuses from guilt. Yet let 
US not forget that the ignorance of 

voidable. Where the means of acquir- 
mg knowledge are possessed, and igno- 
ance arises from negleetmg (hem, oi 
from aversion to the truth, it ia so fai 
from encusmg, that it IS m itseif sinful. 
(2.) That great as the wickedness 
men is upon ihe face of the earth, 
would be much greaier, were it not It 
God, by his providence, in innumei 
ble inetancee, vjUkhoids them from it. 



thou shall lire: and if thou re- 
store her not, "know thou that 
thou Shalt surely die, thou 
» and all that are thine. 



How much reason then have we to be 
thankful for God' a protecting and pre- 
Had he taken ni 



i than 



B Of 



should V 

have dishonoured our holy profession ! 
Who (hat knows any thing of hia own 
heart, is not cunacious that he has at 



Hfor 



a feet, t 



nothingbut God's gracious and unlook- 
ed for interference has preserved him I 
And even when we have deeply offend- 
ed our heavenly Father by our por- 
verseness, and done that which, if ex- 
posed, would bring overwhelming dis- 
grace upon us and our profession, how 
graciously has he prevented the const- 
quences of such culpable lapses, and 
accepted our secret penitence, instead of 
'putting ua to an open ahameT Let 
us (hen, while wc magnify the good- 
ness of God, still tremble in view of 
our weakness, and ever feel the necea- 
sity of offering for ourselvea (he peti- 
tion, 'Lead us not into temptation.' 
'Who can understand his errors') 
Cleanse thou me from secret feullsi 
keep back thy servant also from pre- 
aumptuoua sins ; let thein not have do- 

and I shall be mnocent from the greai 

transgression.' 1i Suffered thee nol. 

'Giv- 

often used for differing, permillt-ag. 
Thus, Gen. 31. 7, 'But God tufered 
him not to hurt me;' Heb. gave him 
noi. ■ Ex. 3, 19, ' The king of Egypt 
will not lei you go i' Heb. will not give 
youio go. Ps. IS. Ifr, 'Neither wilt 

ruption;' Heb. gins thine Holy One. 
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S Therefore Abimeleth rose 
enrly in (he morning, and called 
all his sercHnt^, and told all these 

Rev. 13. 7, ' And it wafi given unto him 
ihal ha should make war with the 
saiiita i' i. B. it was pB^milled him ; he 
recfivfd a providGtirial license. 

7. He is o prophet. Heb. Hia] 
nabi. Gr. wpo^^rns prophcta, from 

sptaki i.e. one vAo tptoks of thi _ 
tf/in-d th^ happen^ or in olhw words i 
foreteller of fwlura events. But tha 
this 



GLNESIS. 



[B. C. 189S. 
: and the men 



with h 



ven. Mai- 



a special in 

monideB, the chief ol the Jewish doc- 
tors, remarks, that 'it is one of the 
foundations of the Law, to know that 
God maketh thesonsof men to ptoph- 
f ay ; and prophecy reBidclh not but in 






nofth 



wotd, its uae in this place sufficiently 
proves. Abraham certainly was not a 
prophet in tha present usual accepia- 
tioti of the term. It here obviously 
means, in a more general sense, one 
who is favoured with iharevelalion and 
spirit of God, one who stands in a spe- 
datly near relation to God, and who 
is consequently fitted to be the ulterer 
or interpreter of his will. Bui as those 
who were in habits of intimacy with 
God by prayer aiiA faith, were found 
the most suiiable persons to commu- 
nicats his mind to men, both with re- 
spect to the present and the future, 
hence tha nofti, the intercessor, became 
in process of time a public insimrfer 
or preacher, and also the predictor of 
future events; because to men of this 
character Ciod revealed the secret of 
his will. The ides therefore oC an a(- 
(erei- qf divine oracles, oi an inferpre- 
ter qfBie dUAne mil, is the leading idea 
conveyed by (he term prophet, and in 
conformity with this, Aaron as the 
gpokesTnan or interpreivr of Moses to 
the Egyptian king is termed his proph- 
tl, Ei 7. 1. In the New Testament 
also, prophet is, for the most part, sy- 
nonymous with interpreter, aadproph- 
tsifing with the interpretation or expo- 



■n.of II 



r. 14, H 



bis alfcclions overcome him not in any 
worldly thing; but by his knowledge 
he overcomelh his n&ections continual- 
ly, and is a man expert in knowledge 
and of a very large understanding. 
On such a man the Holy Spirit cometh 
down; and when the Spirit resieth 
upon him, his soul is associnted unto 
the angels, and he is changed toanother 

knowledge that ha is not as he was, 
but that he is advanced above the de- 
greeof other wise men.' {Ainsaortk.) 

V Be sliaU pray for thee. We are 

elsewhere informed tlial intercession 
for others was a special work of the 
prophets. Thus, Jer. 27. 18, 'If they 
be prophets, and il the word of the 
Lord be with them, Id them now make 
ijilercession to tha Lord of Hosts.' &c. 
Comp. Jer. 14. U.— 15. 1. And (his. if 
we conceive of il aright, will ever ap- 
pear the most honourable and blessed 
part of the office. It is indeed a great 
distinction to be made, as it were, privy 
to the counsels of Heaven, an iitterer 
or expounder of prophetic mysteries, 
but it ia in feci a far higher privilege to 
act the pan of a pious inlercfssor with 
God in behalf of men, and to be to 
them a procuring cause of spiritual 

and temporal mercies. IT ITiouiAalt 

live. Heb. nin live ihotit the imper- 
ative instead of the future for the sake 
of emphasis. Thus, Am. 5. 4, ' Seek 
ye me, and ye shall live." Hob. ' lAvi 
ye (imper.).' Ps. 37. 27, 'Do good and 
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CHAPTER XX. 



341 



ham, and said unto him, What 
hast thou done unto U5 7 and what 
have I offended thee, ' that Ihou 
hast hrought on me, and on my 
kingdom a great sin? thou hast 



done deeds unto me ■■ that ought 
not to be done. 

10 And Abimeleeli said unlo 
Abraham, What sawost thou, that 
thou hast done this thing? 



dwell forevetmore ;' i. c. ye shall dwell 

a -nitrifBi-eAbimdcch rose early in 
the morning, &c. Tlie efficacy of Ihe 
oracle is here related. The divine ad- 
moninon was not lost upon Abimelech. 
Deeply impressed wiih the dream, he 
sammans before liini at an early hour 
the principal men of his eourl, and im- 
parls to ihem the particulara, at the re- 
lation of which they were ' sore afraid.' 
Some afflictions had already been laid 
upon Ihem, of which they were doubt- 
less keenly sensible, v. 13, and coneid- 
eriiig ihe Ihib tremendous judgments of 
God upon Sodorn, it is no wonder that 
thoy should be alarmed. An example, 
says Calvin, of such prompt obedience 
put forth by a heathen king lakes away 
all excnee for our sluggishness, with 
whom the reproofs of God avail so 
Utile. To him the Moat High appear- 
ed only in a dream. To us ha daQy 
calls by Moses, by prophets, by apos. 
ties, and by his only begotten Son] 
and yet how disgraceful that sncli tea 
Ijmonies should weigh less willi ns 

than a single vision did with him 1 IT 

His sernanie. Thai is, his counsellors, 
ministers, prindpal court.offlcers. See 
the word employed in this sense 1 
Kings, 1. 2.— 10. B, 2 Kings, 6, 8; and 
compare the Note on Gen. li. 2. 

9. Abimeleeh called Abraham and 
taid unto him, &o. We have here the 
well-grounded expoBlulation of Abime- 
lech with Abraham. Were we to judge 
simply from this portion of the sacred 
narrative, we should perhaps be ready 
to think that Abraham had been ihe 
neaihen, and Abimelech the prophet of 
UM Lord. In the reproof administered 



this offended king w 
injury he had a 



id been exposed, 
it is truly wonderful that he should ex- 
press himself with such mildness and 
moderation. The occasion would al- 
most have justified the bitterest re- 
proaches ; and it might well be expect- 
ed that Abimelech would cast reflec- 
religioi 



orlhlcsi 



•r him a: 



hypocritical. 

word escapes his lips. The only phrase 

that has at all that aspect is the gentle 

have given thy bralher a thousand 
pieces of silver;' admonishing her there- 
by to call him no more by that deceit- 
ful name. But we are more especially 
struck with the utter abhorrence ex- 
pressed by this heathen prince of a sin 
which is but tQo lightly regarded by the 
generality of those who call tiiem- 
sclves Christians. It is observable that 
he never once complained ot the pun- 
ishment which he end his family had 
BulTered, nor of the danger to which 
they had been exposed, but only of 
their seduction into sin. He considered 
this as the greatest injury that could 
have been done 10 him, and inquires 
with artless but earnest anxiety what 
he had done to provoke Abraham to 
the commission of it. The reply of 
the patriarch rather txptains than joe- 
tifiea the grounds of his procedure, and 






It v 



vha- 



little disgrace that a man of his char- 
acter, a saint, a prophet of the most 
high God, should be reproved at all bv 
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11 And Abraham said, Be- 
:ause I thought, Surely ' the fear 



of God is not in 
' they will slay n 



[B. C. I89S. 
is place ; and 



■ healKeitj but when we reiiect how 
much occasion he had given for Ihe re- 
proof, it was dishonourable in the ex- 
treme. How unworthy of hirn was 
the maiincr in which his wife was R> 
Btorttd 10 liis hands! How must he 
blush to bo told that he who should 
base been her protector, had been her 
tempter i that, in fact, he had put a 
price upon her virtue) and that in- 
stead uf being willing, as he ought to 
have been, to die in her defence, he had 
in efii^ samficed her honour (o his 
own groundleas fears. It must not be 
forgotten that Sarah was actually given 
up la Abimelech, and that Abraham 
had forborne to claim her; so that he 
was answerable, not only for [tie con- 
sequences that did ensue, but for those 
also which, according to the common 
course of things, were to he expecttd. 

appeared to himself and all around 
him, when he wag informed that he 
had brought on Abimelech and all his 

which they had experienced, and had 
Bctualiy exposed Ihem all to instanla- 
neous death! What Abimelech bad 
done, he had done 'in the integrity ol 
his heart ;' and if he and all hla lamily 
had died fijr it, would not Abraham 
have been obliged to look upon him- 
self as the legitimate author of th^r 
rami We need add no more to the 
degrading picture that has been exhib- 
ited- Metliinks we see him standing 
overwhelmed with confusion, ashamed 
to hft up hia head, and in deep abase- 
ment of spirit inwardly acknowledging 
the justice of the reproof.— -H TViu-t 
thoii haet branghl on me and an my 
kingdom a great sin. That is, accord- 
ing to a Hebrew idiom, Ihal thou 
thouluest da that which inu ia!culaUd 



iringsin upon me; whldi tended to 
which exposed me and my king- 
crime. See Note on Gen. 27, 21, Ex. 
7. 12, where this usage is fully illus- 

II. Because I thought, Surely the 
fear if Ged is not in this plaa. Heb. 
^nia» amarti, I said. The original 
word is used frequently not only for 
speaking vocally, but also for speaking, 
in the mind, or thinking. Thus Ex. 2. 
14, 'InteJtdesi diou 1o kill me as thou 
killedst the Egyptian 7' Heb. Sayest 
thonlokill mel I Kings, 6. S, 'Ipur- 
to build.' Heb. I sa^ to build. 
Pb. 14. 1, 'The fool hath said in his 
leart, There is no God ;' i. a. Tiath come 
the amclusion that there is no God ; 
'T it may imply that be hath enlertain- 
ed the wish that there were none. 
Most ancient languages use terms 
which literally refer to oral communi- 
1, to indicate the act of thinking 
though no words are uttered. So Ho- 
ner frequently employs the phrae^ 
He spake lo his mighty heart,' t. e. he 
bought within himselH For the un- 
fovourable opinion which Abraham 
confesses that he entertained of 
the king and people of Gerar, he had 
no other grounds (ban mere surmise. 
He had indeed just heard of the bom- 
lo impiety of Sodom; and he con- 
cluded perhaps (hat if a whole city m 
dolenily assaulted Lot for the purpose 
>f gratifying ih^r brutal inclinations 
with the men that were his guests, 
much mora would some individuals be 
found in Gferar ready lo destroy him 
fbr the sake of gaining access to a fe< 
nale so renowned for her beauty. Bui 
lupposing him to have been aclualea 
by such reflections, what tight had he 
judge so harshly of a people w'i'un 
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CHAPTER XX. 



13 And yet indeed " she is my 
sister; she is llie daughter of my 
father, hut cot the daughter of 
my mother ; and she became my 
wife. 

13 And it came to pass, when 
' God caused me to wander from 
my father's house, thai I said 
nnto her, This ?s thy kindness 
which thou shalt show umo me; 
at every place whither we shall 



he did notktiow 1 Could not that God 
who had brought him out from an idol- 
atroua oounirs', aniJ preaerved Lot and 
MdcltLzedek in the midst of [he most 
abandoned people, have aonie 'hidden 
ones' in Gersr also't Or, supposing 
that (here were none who truly feared 
God, must they therefore be so impious 
BB to murder him in order to possess 
hiswifs? There can be no doubt that 
many who are not truly religious, have 
well nieh as high s sense of honour, 
■ Bnd as a 



erted tr 



nfeeli 






and therefore the reproach 
. unjuatifiBbly cast on them 
servedly on his own head. 

13. Yel indeed ahe ia iny elakr, &c. 
In what flense ihia was true is not per- 
fectly apparent from the soriplurea. 
The prevailina; opinion ot the Jews, 
which seems as probable as any, is, 
that the term > sister' here ia to be un- 
derstood in (hesamelaiiiudeas 'brotit 

a niece, and that Saroli was the grsnd- 
daiighier of Terah, the daughter of 
Haran, and consequently the sister of 
Lot, b^ng in fact no other than the 
iMah mentioned Oeti. 11. 29. Terah, 
it seems, had two wives, by one of 
whom he had Haran, the father of Lot 
and Sarah, and by the other Abraham, 
so that he might truly say of bis wife 
(hat she was the daughter (i. e. descend- 
ant or gratid-daughle;) of his father 
ttut not of Ui mother ; and it is endre- 



i;oma, ' say of me, He is my 
brother. 

14 And Abinielech ' took slieep, 



Sarah his wife. 

15 And Abimelech aaiiJ, Be- 
hold. • my land is before thee . 
dwell where it pleaseih thee. 



eeordan 



with scrip tun 
1 relati 






Maniagts of this Kind, with persons 
thus nearly related, were not at ihis 
time prohibited by an espicss law, 
though they afterwards were. His ei- 
cuse does indeed vindicato him from 
Recharge otjalsehood, bnt it still leovea 
him exposed to that of gross practical 
uiibaliii and of a quibbling equivoca- 
tion altogether unworthy of a good 
man and a pattern of faiih. See Note 
on Oen. 12. 13. 

13. When God caueed me to wander, 

&c. Heb. fnis ■'flK ISnn ichen 

Ihey, (even) find, catised me to wander. 

The phraseology is peculiar, the origi- 

word bTlis* Elohim, which is al- 

it invariably joined with a verb sin- 

r, as remarked Gen 1. 1, being here 

laathenominativeloaverbplural, 

le have proposed for this reason to 

ler the term by ' angels,' a sensa 

preferred by Calvin, implying that in 

his wanderings he was under the 

tutelary care and conduct of angetfl i 



but w 



B of 



from the usual signiBcalton, ' God.' 
Thus Gen 35. 1, ' There God aj/pearat 
(6VI>8(n lljaj) m>to him.' He». 
There they, (even) God, appeared unto 

m,' So likewise 2 Sam. T. 23, camp. 

ith 1 Cbrou. 17. 21, from which com- 
purison it will be evident that a p'utal- 
ity of bongs cannot be meant Ttie 
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16 And unto Sarah he said. 
Behold, I have given " ihy brolh- 
er a thousand ptVccs of silver: 



and n 



other 



le gi« 



IB when the peoples 
wandered efler riis works of their own 
hands (i. e. tell into idoiairy), ihe Lord 
applied me unto bia fear, out of my 
Other's honie.' 
arisen from bo 



s doubtless 



the original. The Heb. term IJnn 


caused to -wander, a probably here em- 


ployed from ihacircum 


lanee of God's 


not directing him in the 




any certain place. On the contrary he 


was sent forth to go 


bo knew not 


whjiher, and in allusio 


to this he is 


BB^ to have ' wandered 


But what is 


wa de ng o ua he 


led byd ■ e 


gudano 3 a defi e 


ree of ou - 


nyng o he omn bo 


n eye ha 


wa Us ve and o d 


so s p - 


TJe fac wl 1 Ab ah 


am 1 e me - 


ona of an ea Iv p e 


can ona y ar- 




n and Sarah 


would go fa OH 1 m 




Blech'a esteem, as it w 


uld prove tha 



cause he thoiighl worse of him and 
his people than of the other nalions 
among whom he eipected lo sojourn. 
Neither the king nor people of Gerar 
were at all in his view when he pro- 
posed to adopt the artifice in question. 
1'el we can by no means commend 
this concerted plan of prevarication. 
It was a policy that savoured loo 
strongly of the wisdom of the flesh, 
ana implied a distrust in ihe overruling 
providence of t3od altogether unwor- 
thy of their character. Indeed the re- 
mark of Henry on this subject carries 
with ii great plauubility ; 'Itmay,Gir 



:S!S. [B. C. 189». 

° behold, he is to ihee ' a cover- 
ing of the eyes unio all ih^K are 
wiih theo, ar.d with all uiher : 
ihus she was repruved. 



aught I know, bo suggcaled, that God 
denied Abraham and Sarah ihe bles- 
sing of children so long, to punieb 
ihem for this anful compact which 
they had made, to deny oneanotheri 
if they will not own their marriage, 
why should God own iti' 

16. Behold, Ihanegijunthy brolhera 
thousand pieces qf silver. Heb. qis 
C)D3 a thousand (of) ailier, or a thoa- 
atmdsUverllnga. Theword'pieces'does 
not occur in the original, though il or 
'Bhekels' is undoubtedly 10 he supplied, 
as is done by the ChaL Targum. The 
Gr. also has X'^'« liifxr^ a Ihousantl 
d'ldTOKh-mae or douile drocftjns, i. e. a 
ibouaand shekels, as the Heb. i^TD 
shekel is often rendered in ihe Sepl. 
The original word comes from isD 
shakal, to veigh, for which is derived 
by transposition of letters, the English 
' scale,' an inairumenl ot iB^gh-itig. It 
is so called from the fact that the value' 
of money was anaendy reckoned by 
wdgid ; for which reason the word 
'shekel' IB atonce Ihe name of a weigAi 
andofarain. The Chal. terms a sAttel 
■jiyio ealin or selang, the origin per- 
haps of our word ' shilling,' and the 
value of the common shekel differed not 
much from the English shilling, as Ihe 
shekel of the sanctuary was 



Vings, 



r fifty c 



Americart money. Which is intended 
here, whether the common or sanctu- 
ary shekel, il is nol possible to deter- 
mine, hul proliably the formir which 
would make iho sum about 8 350 of our 
currency. H Thy bnther. In cal- 
ling Abraham her brother he mahee use 



of h 

way, 1 

EkilTul and yet delicate m 



1 thus 
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CHAPTER XX. 



of filling tebuka for ihe deception 
which she had parlicipaied.- — -V 
islo Chtt a cmering qf tht eyes, i 

Heb. tt^rs moa ni-!«i"- Ch 

' BsKold, it is to thee it covering of h( 
r, for that I did 












that a 



with ihea.' Gr. ' Theae (i, e. the thou- 
sand HhdieU) shall ha to thee for an 
honour of thy fece, and to all (the wo- 
men) thai are with thee.' The paaaage 
Is very variously explained by com- 
mentatora according as the ori^nal 
»in ftwj. "hi"'' in itaelf is ambiguous, 
is rendered hy he ot it. According to 
the lalter mode, which \s favoured by 
Choldea, Ihe meaning ia, • I have given 
thy btolher thai sum of money to 
chase veils for thee and thine at 
ants that are marrit^, that all 
conversa with thee here or elsewhere 
may know that thou art a married 
woman.' Veilswere anciently » 
token of Bubjeclion to a husbi 
which the ApuBtle, douhiloas with this 
'a view, thua distinctly al- 
lor. 11. 10, 'For thia causf 
ought the woman to have power (ei"" 
mav aalhorily) on her head i' i. e. a veil 
or covering as a loken of her husband'a 
powerorauthority over her. Abimelech'i 
thus giving money for the purchase o 
veila waa a reproof lu Abrahar- ' 



passage ii 









implying that if ahe had 
would have prevented ihe unpleaaai 
conaequenccB ibal aciually ensued. If 
with oihera we understand the pronoun 
of Abraham himself, it will still leave 



in the 



'Heia 



'e still re 



..jgof the eyes, 

allusion to a veil, and take the purport 

to be, that he was the person in refei 

eyea and face with a veil as a badge ( 
hisexoluai™ right toheraubjection an 
wedded fealty. As a matter of eoursi 
she would then have a right to his pre 
lection, to hia guardian care, and Ibu 



vould have every defence which sho 
lecded for the honour of her person, 
vilhoul resorting to any kind of stral- 
,uem for the puraose. The following 
■emarks of the Editor of the Pict. Biblt 
lih the above in- 
lisRed 



IS of this I 



terpretalion. 'Wa a 
'ith anyof ihaillustra 
lal have fallen under our nolicej and 
reference to existing usages seems all 
that is necessary lo render it quite in- 
telligible. Without at preaent notirar.g 
Ihe different sorts of veils, we may 
* ■ ^etoniary forall Ihe 
towns lo go aboni 
closely veiled i while all the women ol 
the different pastoral people who live 
lo not commonly wear veils, 

_. 3t only so far as to cover their 

foreheads and lower parts of the face, 

the eyebrows to below the nose. It is 
evident, that although iha use of corn- 
known, the women 
of the paalorst patriarchs did not con- 
ceal iheir tacea completely, except on 
;traordinary oocaaona ; and if we as- 
ime that the same distinclion existed 






m of to 



ensible advice, that while Sarah 



[posed. Thia will certain 
lost obvious ilinalianon |i 
I the towna which border o 









glide along the a 

pletely muffled up, while the Arab fe- 
males go about with their, eyes and 
great part of their faces exposed to 

view.' IT Tlats she teas rdproitd. 

Heb. rn:;i- A clause of extreme 
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17 IT So Abraham ■ praye 
unloGod: and God healed Abin: 
eiech, and his wife, and hi 
ma id -servants ; and they bare 
children. 

18 For the Lord 'Jiad fast cio- 
eed up ali the wombs of the house 



easy to heap up a vast divereily of 
flicting interprets lions. But as we 
eEperiflllj' at ihe benefit of com 
roaders, we shall, ini 
ing our pages with an atray 
suthotitiea, barely remark that we Bgree 
with Buxtorf in considering the original 
word a substantive instead of a verb, 
and that it is connected by llie copula- 
live 1 and with rn03 coupling, so as 
to make (he purport of Abimelech's 
language to be that he had given the 
money as the piice of a veil and alsa 
as a means of reproof. 

17, So Abraham prayed unto God, 
and Gad healed AbimiUch, ilfcc. Abra- 
ham by his prev an cation had bronghl 
distress on Abimelech and all his house- 
hold. Being now humbled by the re- 
buke he had received, he prayed to God 
for the removal of thejudgmenta which 
he had been instrumental in procuring. 
By this means, as far as in him lay, he 
counteracted and reversed the mischief 
that he bad done. It is but seldom 
that we can cancel in any degree the 
evii we have committed ; but if any 
way whatever present itself we should 
omhrace ii glodiy and put forth our ut- 
most endeavours to undo the injury we 
may have wrought. At all events, the 
course adopted by Abraham is open to 
us all. We may -prai/ for those whom 
we have ipjnred. We may beg of God 
to obliterate from ib^r minds any bad 
impresBiims whieh either by word or 
deed wemayhavemadeon them. And 
if we find in thera a kind forgivmg spir- 
it, we should so much (he more re- 
to obtain for them 



CHAPTER XXI, 



e had said, and the Lord 
,o Sarah '> as he had spoken. 



the blessings of salvation, which wijl 
inflnitely overbalance any evils thai 
they may have Buffered through out 



CHAPTER XXI. 
1. And the Lord nisiied Sarah. Hi 
npS pakod 



lh( 



promised mercy. Chal. 'The Lord re 
membered Sarah.' 'ViMting* iaallrih- 
uted lo God iti a two-fold sense; (1.) 
Thai of ehineing mercy, especially in 
the fulfilment of promises; as. Gen. 
BO. 24, ' God will surely visit you, and 
bt^ng you out of this land.' Ruth 1. 6, 
'That the Lord had vUiled liis people 
in giving (hem bread.' Luke I. 6^ 
' Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
for h^ hath idailcd and redeemed his 
people,' (2.) Thai ot infiicting jadg- 
menta or execatin); thrtateninge ; as, 
Ex. 2S, 5, 'A jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon (he chil- 
dren.' Ps.e9, 33, 'Then will I msU 
their transgressions with a rod.' Hum. 
16. S9, ■ If these die the common death 
of all men, or if they he tisUed after <ht 
nisUatioa, of all mem then the Lord 
hath not sent me.' As the Psalmist 
assure us that 'children are an heri- 
tage of the Lord, and the fruit of the 
wotnb is his reward,' i, e. an heritage 
from him and a reward given by him, 
' *s thedictate of a pious mind always 

refer such an event to the ^eoi:)l 
vfsfJaf ion of heaven, nolwilh stand ing it 
takes place in accardance with the op- 

'nn of established phyEocal laws. 

In the present case' (here was an 

additionat reason for retngoising such 



\.~.oo^^lc 
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3 For Sarah 
bare Abraham 
age, ' at the si 
God had spoker 

3 And Abrahi 
name of his son 



CHAPTER XXI. 



time of which 



a special pulling forth of oranipolence. 
lease was boro of parents who were 
both superannuated, so that the gift of 



iracle. 'Mos. 









re gratuilii 






poeitive 

mends the secret ana unwoniea power 
of God, which is superior to the law 
of nature I nor without good reason i 
for it concerns ua greatly to know that 
Ills goodness reigns in lh3 
well as in the progress of the 

, ind that children are born to 

God only in conseqnence of his good 
pleasure. Henco it is that Abraham 
was not made a faiher tiU impotency 

hod befallen his body.' Calvin. TT 

The Lord did unto Sarah aa he had 
ipoken. This ia an emphatic repetition, 
in which the writer, as it were, takes 
hold of the reader by the hand aod de. 
tains luni in order that he may more 
deeply consider how exactly the divuie 
fcilbfulneas had fulfilled, to the minu- 
lesl particular, the promiae long before 
given. A simdar language, and sug- 
gesting (he 






in referE 






ity of Abraham bang put In possesion 
of the promised land; 'The Lord gave 
them rest round about, according to all 
that he aware unto their fathers— there 
failed not aught of any good thing 
which the Lord had spoken unto the 
houB^ of Tsrael', all OBme to pass.' 
The same train of reflection also arises 
from Iha act mentioned in ihe ensuing 
versa that Iho child was born ' at the 
Ml ti'me of which God had spoken to 
him. An 1 aueh will be our language, 
sooner or ater, concerning all the good 
hings promised to the church, or to us 



unto him, whom Sarah bare to 
him, ' Isaat;. 

4 And Abraham f circumcised 
his BOO. Isaac, being eight days 
old, s as God had commanded 



2. For SaTah conceimd. &e. This 
;a stated as eiplanalory of the manner 
in which the divine veracity affirmed 
in the first verse was eetablished 
God had promierd that Sarah should 
conceive and bear a son, and she did 
thus conceive and bring forth , but it 
does not neeeasurily follow that the 
time of her conceiving was suhseqHent 
to the events related in the preceding 
chapter. On the contrary, ihere is 
every reason to believe that this took 
place some weeks or months before 
(comp. ch. 17. 21), but it Is mentioned 
here without regard to date merely as 
a fulfilment of the promise It is not 
said where Isaac was bom, nor are we 
expressly informed wheiher Abraham 
avaded himself of Abimelech's gene- 
rous invitation to remain in any part of 
Ihe land ihat might seem good to him, 
ch. 20. 15, hut as it appears from tUti 
latter part of the chapter ihal he abode 
for a conffiderable time in Abimelech's 
tertitories, though not at Gerar, the 
probability is that Isaac was horn in 
Beersheba, v. 31. 

3. Abraham mlled the name qfhii 
gon Isaac. In obedience to the direc- 
tion given him ch. 17. 19, on which see 
NolB The name implies not so prop- 
erly ' laughter' in the abstract, as ' one 
shall laugh,' or ' there shall be laugh- 
ter,' i. e. joy. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

Isaac, hang eight days old. The pa' 
triarch here pursues his accustomed 
tenor of obedience by siibjectmg hi* 
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S And •■ Abrahar 
dreii ytars old, w 
l&aac, was born ulllo 



TT And Sarah said, " God 
hath made me to laugh, so thai 
all that hear ' will laugh with me. 



child to tlie painful rite of drcumcia- 
ion. Alihough as n parent and a man 
of huiuaiie feelings he muel have 
shrimk from lacerating tlia flesh of a 
tender infant, yet hia supreme deference 
to divrnfl authority overcomes every 
natural instinct, and he does t/j hia 
new- ornchild 'asOod hadcommand- 
ed him.' Nothing is of higher value 
in the sight of God than an implieit 
observance of his pnsilive precepts, and 
s dlapoBitLon to adhere with punctilioua 
atriclnesa to fHie letter of the command, 
neither failing nor exceeding in Iha rule 
of duly. This is peculiarly important 
in the matter of aacrnmental institu- 
tions, where, as we learn from the ex- 
ample of the Papists, human perverse- 
ri. Bs is prona to fabricate new obser- 
vances, and enforce them by promises 
and threateninga equally unknown to 
the Scriptures. Well would it be 






lerfor 



....at God has really enjoined. 

6. And Abraham, was an hundred 
sears old. After all delays and dilii- 
cultiea the promised mercies of Heaven 
come at laat. The child of hope, of 
prayer, of failh at length ia horn, and 
the previous years of patient wailing 
compensated an hundred fold. Mosea 
again makes mention of Abraham's 
advanced age in order the mora forci- 
bly to excite the atiention of the reader 
to the consideration of the miracle. 
What could afford a more illustrious 
display of omnipotence than the feci, 
that after a childleas union of more 
than sixty years, Ihey should now, 
when exhausted nature in its common 
course foibade sU hope of offspring, 
find themselves the parents of a smi- 
line babel Well therefore may the 
reader of the wondrous ■■" "■ 



called upon to join «ith them in mag 
nifying Iha Lord, ' who plaeeth the 
desolate ui families, and causclh the 
barren woman to become a joyful 
mother of children.' The Joj of suih 
an event con be better imagined than 
described. The birth of a child is al- 

least to the mother's heartj what then 
must have been ihe solid, the hearlfell 
joy of Abraham and Sarah, on the 
birth of a son, the progenitor according 
to the flesh of the Saviour of ihe 
world, given by promise and raised up 
by miracle! 

6. God halh made me to laugh, &.C. 
Heb. li pnS nes hath made la 
me laughler ; i. e. halh given nie occa- 
sion of laughter, by which slie means 
simply rejoicing. 'A woman advan- 
ced in years, under the same circum- 
alancss, would make a similar obaerva- 
lion : ' I am made to laugh.' But this 
of speech it 



ed any thing 
ask, 'What 



hedi 



01 ejtpect, he will 
'! to 



lial 1 a 



laugh: Has a person lost any thing 
which the moment before he had in 
his hand, ha says, 'I am made to 
laugh.' Has he obtained health, or 
honour, or wealth, or a wife, or a child, 
k is said, ' He ia made to laugh.' ' Ah, 
his mouth is now full of laughter ; his 
moulh cannot contain all that laugh- 
ter.' ' Hoberls. Comp. Pa. 126. 1, 3 
The exp aai n ca es an a us on o 
Isaa s name prs J" ^1^ and 
he c cums a e men ned G n IT 



L eferred o and how 
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CHAPTER XXr. 



349 



7 And she saifl, Who woul 
hare sbliI unco Abraham, thi 
Sarah should have given chiiiire 
Buck'? I for I have boioe him 
eon in his old a^e. 

8 And the ehild grew, and wa 
weaned: and Abraham made 



cordially slie aseenia (o the 
Ihence bestowed on llie child, bui 
mates also that Ood had made ki 
well KB Abraham, la laugh ; wliicl 
in (act a virtual condemnation of her 
former incredulity. We meet in the 
prophets with some Striking alluaions 
to lliia ir.cidenl where Sarah ib 
tadered a symbol of the church. Thua, 
Is. 54. 1, ' Sing, O barren, tliou tliat 
didBt not bear,' &c, Comp. Is. 51. 2, 

3. GflL 4. 22—28. TI AU that he. 

■wUllaugh wilhme. Will Bympathi 
in my joy, and tender to me their co 
gratulations. To this also, the prophet 
alludes, Is 66. 10. ' Rejmce ye viilh Je- 
Tiaalem, and be glad mith ha; all ye 
that love iter; rejoice with joy wilh 
her;' where the Jirasoiem mentioned 
IB exprcBsly said by tiie Aposde, Gal. 

4. 22. 27, to be mystically shadowed 
out by Sarah. 

7. Who would hate sairf, &c. It 
would have exceeded [he bounds of be- 
liefi it could never have entered into 
the thoughts of a mortal. It is a vir- 
tual acknowledgment thai God's mer- 
cies are as high above our thoughts, as 
they are above our deaerla. Yet the 
feet had 5eni previously announced not 
only to Abraham, but also to her, and 
ahe was bouiid to believe il, strange 
and incredible as it might appear. 
Probably she was now deeply abased 









ir form. 



unbelief. The church expresses n sim- 
ilar odmiradoii, Is. 49. SI, 'Who halh 
begotten me these 7~Behold I was left 
^ne ; these, where had they been ? 

& "Pu chi(d gvem and was weaned, 
*e, Heb, 5)33-11 vayiggamiL The, 






great feast the sa 
Isaac was weaned. 

9 ;r And Sarah saw the son tif 
Hagar ""the Eg^'ptian, "which 
she had borne mUo Abraham, 
° mocking. 



pnmi 



a of the verb ii 



thai of 



came tn be applied to (he act of 
weaning a child it is difficult to say. 
As il is in several mstances employ«i 
to denote the yielding or rclammg of 
fruits and flowers to the earth when 
fully ripened, Parkhurst suggesta that 
it is used in like manner of a moiher or 
nurse, who at the proper season dmpa 
the child, as it were, from ihe breast 
and relums it to the fatherj thus ma- 
.riking resemblance h 






landt 






world. 



remarks that o 

riiea from the Anglo-Sason 

awendan, which signiflea to mntert, 

't, turn from one Sting to ait- 

and hence to wean is to iara a 

chiid/rom the breast in order to ree«ve 

ilher kind of nourishment. This is 

perhaps a rarreci view of the impon of 

the English word, hut when he says 

iporl of the Heb. 

bt:]3 gamed in the text, the assertion 

itronger than die evidence will war 

it The etymology of iha term, 

however, is not a point of any great 

momentf-fis diere can be no doubt of 

its being here correctly rendered. At 

what time children were weaned among 

of much dispute. 'Must oriental peo- 
ple,' says the edifor of Che Pictorial 
ibie, ' suckle their children much lon- 
•.r than is customary u) Europe, and 
le same custom may he traced in the 
Bible. When Samuel was weaned, he 
was old enough to be left with Eli,' for 
the service ot the tabemaclei in 2 Ohron. 
26. 16, nothing ii asaigned for the pro* 
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vision of the children of priesis and 
LuvLtes umil after three years of age, 
which renders it probable ihst ihey 
were nol weaned sooner; and in ihe 
second book of Maccabees ch. 7. 27, a 
mother saya, 'O my son, have pily 
upon nie that bare thee nine months in 
my womb, and gave tliee suck three 
years and nourifihed ibee, and brought 
tliee up unto this age.' When the Per- 
eian ambassador was in England he 
atliibuled to the custom of early wean- 
ing the greater forwardness of our 
children in menial acquirements than 
those of hia own country ; where male 
children are often kept to the breast till 
Ihree years of age, and never taken 
from it till two years and two months. 
The practice is nearly ibesame in other 
Ataalic countries. In India the period 
ia precisely three years. But every- 
where a girt is taken from the breast 
■ooner than a boy : in Persia, at two 
years; in India, within Ihe first year. 
When the child is weaned, the Persians 
make ' a great feast,' to which ftienda 
and relations are invited, and of which 
the child also partakes, this b^ng in 
tact hia introduclion to tlie customary 
fare of the country. The practice is 
the aa'ne among the Hindoos.' 

9. Sarah saw Ihe son qf Hagar ihe 
Egyptian-^mocHng. Heb. pnSH 
meltaliek; a word in this connection 
of ralh^ dubious import. It ia derived 
from the same root with Isaac {jinS 
txahak) which signifiea ta laugh, and 
bere perhaps has the sense of toug^tng 
ai, dendiiig. Both the Cr. and the 
ChaL render by the word ' play'-— 'saw 
the son of Bagar playing with Isaac;' 
but by this can scarcely be understood 
the mere sportive gambols of children, 
which would be too frivolous an occb- 
aion for the adoption of such a harsh 
measure as Sarah proposed. We are 



nething 



e of II 
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thy of notice that we find the Gr. word 
for playing {Tai^a^m), which is here 
employed, occurnngalso. 2 Sam. 2. 14— 
16, intheBenSBOf.^£ftiijig-f 'And Ab- 
ner said to Joab, Let the young men 
arise and play (mifoiMia^) before us,— 
And they caught every one hie fellow 
by the hand, and Ihrual his sword in 
his fellow's side j so lliey fell down to- 
gether.' On the whole there can be no 
doubt that the Heb. phraae impliea a 
contemptuous and nislignant treat- 
ment, a bitter and sarcastic jeering, euf- 
fident to constitute a very grave of- 
fence. This is clear from the language 
of Paul, tal. i. 29, who aaya thai lah- 
rntei perseeuled Isaac; and he ia here 
speciBllydesignatedas'theBonofHBgar 
the Egyptian,' to inlimale thai the pre- 
dicted four hundred years' affliction ot 
Abraham's seed by ihe Egyplians, 
commencfd at this time in the insults 
and taunts of Ishniael, the son of an 
Egyjilian woman. 'The fact would 
seem tabe,thal Ishmael, nowagrown- 
up lad of about sixteen or seventeen, 
and who up to the age of fourteen had 
ejpected to be the sole heir of hia. fii- 
ther, was not quite EatisRed by being su- 
peiaedcd in the inheiitanceby his young- 
er brother, whom he does not appear 
to have treated with all the considera- 
tion which Sarah required. Sarah, it 
is evident, had little confidence in the 
promise of a son which had been made 
to Abraham ; and probably, until the 
birlh of Ibobc, twated lahmael as the 
hope of Abraham's house, if not as her 
own son. But the birth of Isaac made 
a great change in lehmacl's condition : 
and the change is quite conformable 
with the usages which still prevail in 
the East, where the son of a female 
slave would certainly be superseded by 
(he son of a free woman, afierwards 
born. Kay, this feeling goes further; 
for, leaving slaves out of the question, 
in Persia, if a man has more than one 
wife— and he may have four, all equal- 
ly hia w'ves in the eye of the law— ihe 
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10 Wherefoi* she said unto be lieir iviih my son, e 
Abraham, ' Cast oul this bond- , Isaac, 
woman, and ber son : for the son I 11 And the thing ' 
of this bond-woman shall not : grievous in Abraham's s 



son of (lie wife whose family is of the 
most dislLDCtion often obtains the pref- 
erents over ihe others. Thue, the 
late king of Persia, Fulteh AU Shah, 
overlooked hia eldest flon (a si 
Pereian Islimaol in character), and 
nominated to the inheritance of ths 
throne his aecond son Abbas Meeixa, 
merely because the mother of the latter 
was a highly connected lady of his 
own tribe. The Eon of (his Abbas 
Meerza is now king of Persia.' Pist. 
Bible. From what follows it would 
appear that Sarah had evidence 



rily involved the disinheriting of the son 
of the divorced woman, whose right of 
heirship flowed solely from his mother 
BS a married mother. Such a sicp 
would, a 
a separ: 









and ii 



olent , 



ure abetted or couiktGnant.ed 
by Hagar; hence the severity of her 
treatment towards her. 

10. She said urtlo Abraham, Ca 
oal this woman and her son. Expel 
her from thy house and family, a 
preclude her son from any pardeipati 
In (he iiiherl(ance. This is perhaps the 
most obvious sense of tlie words, yet 
as the Heb. luia gsr?sh is in several 
ina tan cefl applied to the act of rficomng' 
ot repudiating a wife. Lev. 21, 7, 14. — 
22. 13. Is BT. 20, we shall probably 
more correctly understand it here as 
expressing Sarah's wish tbatAbraham 
would divorce Hagar, or at least per- 
form some kind of legal ad by which 
Ishmael might be excluded from all 
claim to the inhetitance. This is a 
very plau^ble view of the import of the 
passage, for the mere Jacl of his re- 
maining at home would not of itself 
entitle him to the inheritance, nor 
would the mere,faci of his preseni ex- 
pulsion deptive him of such a title in 
case it had existed. A formal or actual 
divorce was evidently the requisite 
measure, and such a measure necesaa- 



this light t 
character to subject Abraham justly to 
the charge of cruelty in sending away 
the Egyptian mother and her child. 
In the nature of the case she could not 
remain, and Sarah be satisfied; so that 
a dismissal was unavoidable, and noth- 
ing can be adduced from the narrative 
to show that ( was not ordered v h 
as much h ndnesa and generosity as 
he crcunstances would adnU— Sa 
rah though ngh( n herjudgnent re- 
specting the meana of obla n ng do 
have been tot 

demands for the expuls on of Hagn 
and her son The consequence was, 
hat Abraham demurred abo I carry 
ne t n eiec on He deed had 
I (ferent feel ngs fron Sa ah Saral e 
regards were fixed exelusively on Isaac. 
She did not consider Isbmaet as a son, 
but rather as an intruder and a rival. 
Abraham, being the father of both, 
a paternal afleclion towards each ; 
was he indifferent towards Hagsr, 
whom he considered and lived with as 
legitiniafe wife. Perhaps too he sos- 
30tedthal Sarah's proposal originated 
I an irritation of temper, and that less 
ivere measures would in a httle time 
ilisfy her mind. As may well besup- 
posed, he was exceedingly grieved al 
(he thought of proceeding to such ex- 
but finding her resolutely 
ben( upon it, he committed the matter 
to God; and sought direction fi»in 
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12 1[ And God said unto Abra- 
ham, hit it Eot be grievous io tby 
sight, because of the lad, and be- 
cause of tby bond-woman ; in al] 

above. The reauU is staled in the en- 
suing terse. 

12. For in Isaan shall thy teed bi 
eaUed. Heb. SIT "p Sipi pn^-'D ""S 
in itooc ehaU seed be called to Ihee, 
This is explained by ihe Aposlle, Rum. 
9, 7, 8, 'Neither becauae Ihey are the 
seed of Abraham are they all children, 
but in Isaac shall lliy seed be cailed ; 
that 1$, ihey which are the children ol 
ihe flesh, these are not the children of 
God: but the children of ihe promise, 
these are counted for the seed.' It is, 
therefore, a limitation of Abraham's 
Heed, emphatically bo called, to the line 
of Isaac and hia descendants, to the 
exclusion of Ishmael. God does not 
require Atraham to acquiesce in Sa- 
rah's proposal because he approved the 
spirit which prompted it, but because it 
accorded with hia counsel and his re- 
pealed declarations that all the blee- 
einge of the covenant were to belong 
pre-eminently tolsaac. 'We muatnoi 
refuse to join in.doingwhal God com- 
mands, however, contrary it may be 

of the Buepicious motives of some with 
whom we are called lo act.' Fullir.— 



But it 



3t sufEcje 



dent here related merely a domesti* oc- 
currence. There is a gospel mystery 
contained in it, and here as in muld- 
liidcH of other passages we are indebt- 
ed to the New Testament for the in- 
sight which we possess into the meaning 
of the Old Testament. The inspired 
Aposlle, Gal. i. 22—30, leaches na to 
consider this whole history as an alle- 
gory; aithougliitiseontendod by some 
able eritioB thai the words of Paul 
{iTirasoTiv oX*iiyiipoii(.si.tt) ought ralher 
to be rendered 'which things are alle- 
gorized,' or, ' which ihjngfl moy bt alle- 



(bat Sarah hath said unto ibee. 
hearken uniii hor Toice : for 'id 
Isaac shall thy seed be called. 



gorized j' implying, not that the events 
recorded were originally designed to 
shadow out certain other feets or truths, 
but merely that they aje capable of be- 
ing so viewed, and really are so viewed, 
by the sacred writer. (See Pierce's 
Dissert, on Gal. 4th. m his work on the 
Epistles). But however this may be, 
we are clearly taught by Ihe construc- 
tion which the Apostle puts upon h 
thai the bond-woman represents the 
Mosaic covenant entered into at Mount 
inai, which brought forth children in 
slate of bondage ; but Sarah, the free 
Oman, shadowed out the Christian 
Dvenanl, which brings forth children 
I a state of liberty. The natural seed 
of the former represents all who are 
after tbe flesh; the spiritual seed 
of the latter, that is, the child of prom- 
e, represents those who are born af- 
!r the Spirit On this ground wo 
light have formed a reasonable con- 
jecture, that every one who resembled 
~ ihmael would be hostile to those who 
isembled Isaac. But the Scriplnrea 
supersede all conjecture on this point j 
they affirn, in reference to this very 
ilory, that ' as Oun he that was bom 
after the flash persecuted him that was 
born after the Spirit, even so it is noiB.' 
There is an innate contrariety belween 
the two classes ; the same things are 
grounds of oflence io the carnal man in 
this day, as were in the days of Ish 
mael ; and this our Lord has expressly 
confirmed by saying, 'because years 
not of Ihe world, but I havo chosen 
you out of the world, tber^ore the 
world hateth you.' It appears, more- 
over, from lbs Apostle's inlerpretalLOO 
that we must be chiidren of promise in 
order to belong to the church of Christ 
~' of having d» 
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31 And also of the son of the 
boDd-woiKan will I make ■ a Ra- 
tion, because he is thv seed. 

14 And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and look bread, 
and a bottle of water, and gave 



soended from Chrietian parents, or hay- 
ing received the seal of the Ciwi»u»n 
covenant, or mskinga profession of the 
Christian faith, will not e^nsiiwiie us 
Christians, nor give us » title lo shsre 
in tlie heavenly inhflritanee. 'Thesoai 
of thebond- woinan shall not be heir w ilh 
the son of the fr«e woman T «vhieh is 
in effect a sent^ica of expulsion paased 
not only on the unbelieving Jewish 
church, but on the whole ealleotive 
hody of ntttural and uneonverled Bisn 
whiio it is an exclusive grant of heaven 
and happiness to the children of prom- 
ise. Others may enjoy church privi- 
iegcs and make reUgious professions, 
but they only who in this world 
tested on the promisea as their oat 
pound of hope and joy, iriiall eiperi- 
Mice thsi accomphshmeBI m ths vrorld 
» come. Doilblless it will be griev- 
flijB, so 10 apeak, to our heavenly Pa- 
Iher to disinherit so many of his pro- 
fessed children, for 'hehatelh pniting 
away,' and he swears ihat he ' hi 
no pleasure in the death of the «nne 
but would rather that he would tai 
from Ills wiofcednesa and live,' still the 
decree ia gone forth and cannot fc 
versed ; we must he living members of 
Christ's cJiurch below, before wt 
inherit hia kingdom above. 

13. Will I make a naiioit. Heb. 
IIM-'IOS ■<-\3i io;K IsitorfuC him k 
naiion ,- i. e. a great nadon, as the Gr. 
renders it, ' I will make him for a great 
nation.' This is but a renewal of iht 
promise made eh. 16, 10, and 17. 20, on 
which see Notes. 

i4. An/t Ali-raJiam rose up early in 
the morning, and took, &c From 
which it U probable that the divine di- 
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it unlo Hagar, putting it on hei 
shoulder, and the child, and 'sent 
her away ; and site departed, and 
wandered in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba. 



nifihtin 






n this I 



lar inalances i* « striking proof of the 
(eadin^sB and alacrity wilh which ha 
lade haste to obey the heavenly man- 
date. Topartwilhhissonwaanodoubi 
like rending away his own bowels, but 

paternal alTeclion which he 
eilingniah. And here ia un- 
queadonably one of the severest trials 
offaith and piety, when we are called 
lo aubject lo the will of God thoao pri- 
mary instincts of our nature which are 
in Ihamselvea neither sinful nor harm- 
ful. But the children of Abraham ore 
to prepare ihomselves for suoti ordeals. 
— 'Bread' is probably hereto be under- 
8too4 as elsewhere, as a general term 
for ail kinds of eatables, of which we 
may suppose as large a quantity was 
provided as they could conveniently 
carry 1 and so alao of ihe water i so 
that wa Uiiowof nosuiRcienl tb'mda- 
[jon for the remark of Hunter, that ' wa 
are more surprised at the slender pro- 
vision with which Hagar and Ishmael 
are dismissed, than at the dismission 
itself.' It would indeed be surprising if 
the patriarch had loaded them with 
more provisions iWan they coiild carry, 
and the (ext affords no evidence thnt he 
furnished them with any lees.- — ~V 
Bottle ! i. e. sack. Heb. DSn hemalh. 
See Nolo on Josh. 9. 4. ' There are 
several Hebrew words which ourtrana- 
la-ion equally renders 'bottle,' but 
which are not only difFerenl from each 
other but all different from the ides 
wliioh the word 'hotllo' conveys to oul 
minds. We shall endeavour to 6a- 
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thai the p 



Journey, Ibr carrying water Biid other 
liquids, us well aa, in general, other ar- 
liclea of provision whicli iliey are obli- 
ged to carry wiih them in Iheir jour- 
neys across the deserts or thinly-inhab- 
ited plains. The prefer«nco of such 
veseets is welt grounded. Earthen or 
wooden vessels would soon be hroken 
in the rough usage which all luggage 
receives while conveyed on the baulis 
of camels, horses. 






ouldh 



boiled ot baked by the glowing heat of i 

the encroachments of anta, which 
Bwarm in those countries, and also ef- 
fectually guard against the ndmission 
of (hat fine impalpable dust or sand 
which forma so great an annoyt 
Uavellers in Asia, defying all ordinary 
safeguards, and spoiling every neces- 
sary of life 10 which }t gains access. 
The greater portability of such skins is 
another advantage. The skins of kids 
and goals are those used for ordinary 
purposes. The head being cut off, the 
carcase is estiacted without opening 
the belly, and the neck serves as the 
mouth of the vessel thus formed. The 
thighs, which are suffered to remain, 
serve as its handles, and also to give 
hold to the straps by which it is listen- 
ed to [he luggage or saddle of n mourn- 
ed traveller i or by which, b«ng thrown 
across the shoulder (see text) and 
breast, it is slung to the back of a 
pedestriEu. The heat of the climate, 
and the scarcity of streams and wells, 
render it indispensable for all travellers 
to carry water with them. When a 
party is large, and the prospect of s 
fresh supply of water distant, large 
skins of the camel or oi, two of which 
are a good load for a camel, are used. 
Goatskins serve in ordinary drcum- 
siances. Individual travcltcrs, whether 
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in large or small parties, mounted or on 
foot, usually carry a kid-skin of water, 
orelseaeort of bottle of prepared leath- 
er, shaped something like a powder- 
fla^ Hagar's bottle was doubtless a 
kid-skin, slung across her back from 
her shoulder. Some say it whs a goat- 
skin 1 not btang aware that a gaat-skiii 
of water is a good load for a man, and 
is what no one thinks of carrying on 
bis back to any distance. Olliera con- 
tend that the etymology of the word 
and Egyptian usage (Hagar being an 
Egyptian) require the botlle to be an' 
earthen vessel ; but the etymology docs 
not imperatively demand (his ; and it 
hat no one ever do^s, or 
probably ever did, personally carry an 
aarlben vessel of water in a jaa-mcy 
across a desert! what the Egyptians 
or others did or do in /etching wnttr 
from wells or streams to their homes 

is quitaanother thing.' Ptet. Bible. 

% Andthtdiild. So called, though not 
with the strictest propriety, as he was 
now at least sixteen years of age, and 
old enough to be, if not a protestor, at 
least a useful attendant to Hasrar. 
Either ' boy,' ' lad,' or ' slriplmg' would 
answer better to the sense of the term 
hji yslfid) in this place. Of course 

luppose that Abraham put die child, 

well as the provisions, upon his 

mother's shoulder. It was only tha 

latter that she was required thus to 

carry. The word ' child' depends upon 

the foregoing ' took' OT ' gave' and not 

upon 'putting.' Let the clause 'put- 

* ; it on her shoulder* be included in 

arenthesis, and the sense is plain. 

Ex. 29. 3, ' And thou shalt pu: ihem 

0. the unleavened cakes) into one 

basket, and bring them in the basket 

'ith the bullock and the two rams;' 

'here the words 'in the basket' mast 

be made parenthetical or we shall ba 

obliged to understand that the bullock 

and the rams were put into the basket 

with the cakes. V And Tianderea 
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in the loUdcmcss oj Beer-sheba. Beer- 
shebH »ignifii;s tlia ' well of an oalli,' 
or ' Ihe well of seven,' bo called after- 

twean Abialiam and Abinielech {see 
V. 31). It was at the exlramity, to- 
wards the desert, of the subsequent 
kingdom of Abraham's descendants, 
and the extent of which was prover- 
bially deaoribfld by 






ns, Dan 



>a(B. 



Note on cb. 14. 14,) It was twenty 
miles south of Hebron. The town af- 
terwards built here was given to the 
rbeofJudal by Joshua (Joah. IS, 28)1 
bu the alio mont of hat tribe being 
fou d d sprupo ona ely large, it was 
w h o her po ons of Judah's inherit- 
ance, t-i sferred to S meon (Josh. 19. 
2 9) We kno v no hing about the 
town b t t as occuped by a Roman 
garnson m the time of Eusebius and 
Jerome, 'The wilderness of Beer- 
eheba,' probably denotes the desert 
country beyond Beer-sheba, towards 
the Desert of Parah, to which H; " 
and Ishmael proceeded after they 
recovered from tlie effects of thirst and 
ejihauBtion. As, however, much per- 
plexity arises to llie reader from the 

derneases and d se s, w m b 
that ihe word a a "^ 



Dictionary, art. 'Desert;' also Gesan- 
on 'imS. On the proper deserls 
Note on v. 2\. Whether this ' wil- 
neas of Beer-alieba' was directly in 
the way to the place of her destination, 
' ! weni thither in conae- 
B ' wandered' or lost htr 
possible to determine, 
is it certain that 'wandered' here 
be understood in any other sense 
than thai oljonnte^jed. It wouldseem, 
probable that she de- 
parted with some definite place in view, 
■haps Egypt her native country. It 
ly absolve Abraham from the charge 






which ■ 



I sh 



U 






landa, moun p 

groanda, and h m o ( 

wood and pa town Thus 

there was scarcely a town without 
'desert' belonging toft, whence arises 
the frequent mention of deserts i 
VMy heart of that fertile country. This 
explains the allusions to the rich pas- 
tures, and even the beauty of the wil- 
dernesses or deserts. See Ps. 64 13, 
Jar. 9. 10, Joel I. SOi and Calmet's 



uelty o 









only that the ii 
was altogether in accordance with the 
manners of those tunes, but also thai it 
waa no difficult thing for any person to 
find a livelihood in this early ageoflha 
world. Those who had floeka found 
ground enough to spare in every coun- 
try to maintain them ; and c 



a, that a pera 



1 who 



Bocka, might, in the wilderness 
and in uncultivated places, kill enough 
of all sorts for his maintenance, with- 
out injuring any body ! and accordingly 
we find, that Ishmael chose to reside 
hi the wilderness, where he became an 
archer. Prom the sequel it appeari^ 
that Hagar met with no great difficulty 
in providing for herself and eonj nor 
did Ishmael fa e any worse ihtn was 
common for the yo nge aons o do n 
those days, wh n [ ey we e dLsm ssed 
id order to sett e n d ff en pa ta of 
the world. Jacob « 









servants, or attendan s 

15. And the laa a sp rd &C 

Whatever were o :£ al n n ons, 
she was soon re-Ju ed o g ea dis s« 
The bread migh no be eiha a ed 
but the water was and no sp ng be- 
ing to be found n h s h sp ah a 
place, she and Ishmael appear to have 
walked about, liil he, overcome of thirst, 
could walk no longer. She supported 
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15 And ihe waier was spent 
the twitlle, and she cast the child 
under one of the shrubs. 

10 And she went, and sa 
down over against kiiiij a good 



ould, but 



Inm, it seems, as long as 
fearing iie would die in 
cast him under a shrub, just 1o screen 
liun trom ills scorcliing sun, and went 
lo a distance to spare her eyes the ng- 
snizing sight of his disaolulion. The 
anguish of such a situation can be bel- 
ter imagined ihan described. In ihit 
our temporala climate, sarrounded as 
we are with perpelual verdure and with 
every object Ihat can delight the eye, 
we can scarcely conceive ihe horrot 
encountered by ihe hapless traveller 
when crossing ihe trackless sands, 
eiposed lo all the ardours of 



Them 



B well as the 



most graphic descript 

which admirably itluslrales the presoni 

passage, is thai given by the enterpri- 



sing 1 



Belzo 






searches have conlribuled 
the elucidation of the Sacred Writings. 
Speaking of a desert crossed by him iu 
Upper Egypl, on the weelem side of 
the Red Sea, and which is parallel with 
Ihe great desert traversed by the Is- 
raelites on the eastern side of that sea, 
he says, 'It is difficult to form a cor- 
whhoul having 






n of 

s intermixed 



sand and 

without roada or shalier, without any 
son of produce for food. The few 
Gcaltered treea and shrubs of thorns, 
thai only appear when the rainy sea- 
son leaves some moisture, barely serve 

a, and a few birds. 

nature! the wander- 
even [hcBe few plants, and when there 
go (D another. When these trees be- 



Every ihing is left to 
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way off, as it weie a bow-shot: 
for she said, Let rae not see the 
death of the child. And she sal 
over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. 



coma old and lose their vegelation, the 
sun, which constantly beams upon 
them, burns and reduces them lo sahes. 
I have seen many of ihem entirely 
burnt. The odier smaller plants have 
no sooner risen out of the earth tlian 
they are dried up, and all lalia the col- 
our of straw, with the Biception of the 
plant Aan-Qcft; this falls off before it is 
dry. Generally speaking, in a desert, 
there are few springs of water, some o( 
them at die distance of four, six, and 
ight days' journey from o 






aU c 






generally sail or 1 
so that if ihe thiraiy traveller drinks of 
it, it increases his thirst, and he sutlers 
more than before. Bui, when the ca- 
lamity happens, that Ihe next well, 
which is so anxiously sought for, is 
found dry, the misery of such a ulua- 
cannot be well described. The 
lels, which afford the only means 
of escape, are so thiraiy that they can- 
proceed to another well: and, il 
ravellera kilt them, to extract the 
little hquid which remains in iheir stom- 
achs, they themselves cannot advance 
'irlher. The situation must ha 
il, and admits of no resource. 
Many perish victims of the most horri- 
ble thirst. It is then that the valus of 
I cup of water is really felt. He that 
las a sensabia oCil is the riches! of all. 
In such a case there is no distinction, 
lasler has none, the servant 
giveil (0 him; for very few 
Dstances where a man will vol- . 
untarily lose his life to save that ol 
particularly in a caravan in 
the destj't, where people are strangers 
:h other. What a situation for a 
though a rich one, perhaps ihs 
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sr of bU the car 
I of waH 



g for a 



He is dy- 
ane gives il 
to him — lie oflbra all lie posaeasefl — no 
one hears him— tliey are all dying— 
ttiDUgii by walking a few hours farther 
they might he aaved. ^ the cameia 
are lying down, and cannot be made to 
ride, no one has strength to walk; only 
he that has a glass of that precious 
liquor Uves lo walk a mile ferther, and, 
perhaps, dies too. If the voyages on 
fmas are dangeroua, so are those in the 
deserts. At sea, the provisions very 
often fail j in the desert il is worse : at 
sea, Btarnis are met with ; in the desert 
Ihere cannot he a greater storm than 
to find a dry well ; at sea, one meets 
With pirates— we escape- we surrender 
— we die j iti the desert they rob the 
traveller of all his property and waleii 
they let him live, perhaps, but what a 
life! — to die the most barbarous and 
agonizing death. In short, lobe thhsly 
in a desert, witliout water, exposed lo 
the burning aun without shelter, and 
no hiipes of finding ather, is Ihe most 
terrible sitoation that a man can bo 
plRced in, and one of the greatest suf- 
feiings that a human being can sustain : 
the eyes grow inflamed i the tongue 
and lips swell ; a hollow sound is heard 
in the ears, which brings on deafness 
and the brains appear to grow thielt 
and intlamedi all these feelings arise 
from the want of a little water. If nn- 
fortunalely any one falls sick on the 
road, there is no allernativei he must 
endure the fctigue of iraTellmg on a 
came!, which is IroubleBoms even to 
healthy people, or he mast be left be- 
hind on the sand, without any asdst- 
ance, and remain so till a slow death 
come to relieve him. What horror '. 
No one remains with him, not even his 
old and faithful setvant; noono will 
slsy and die with him i all pity his fate, 
but no one will be his companion.' 

{BdionVa Narrat. pp. 341—343.) 

IT She cast Ihs child. Heb. -^ilDtl 
(athlll!. The original term, (hough 



sometimes, perhaps generally, convey 
ing the idea of a somewhat nmgh. and 
farcilik projectioTt, yet in this and sev- 
eral other instances has undoubtedly 
the import of a gcnlle deposiling, lay- 
ing doien, at Buffering to rqwse. Thus 
Pb. ES. 22, ' Cast Ciim) thy butden 
upon the Lord i' i. e. cauae or sufier 
to lie. Jer. 38. 11, 'Let than dourn 
(l^'^iO"') by cords into Ihe dungeon 
to Jeremiah i' which expresses not a 






It kim, 



16. Satksrd, 
a good way off, &c. A more finished 
picture of distress it would be difficult 
to adduce. The bitter cries and flow- 
ing tears of the afflicted mother, with 
the groans of her fomishing son, are 
heard, and seen, and felt in a. manner 
as though we were present. Had thare 
been any ear to hear, any eye to pily, 
or any hand lo help the suiTcrers, Ihdr 
cries and tears might have been min- 
gled with hope ; but as far as human 
aid was concerned, th^r condition was 
apparently desperate. But in God the 
fatherless and the friendless find mercy. 
Lost in Ihe vcilderness, outcast from 
society, ready to perish with hunger 
and thirst, Ihey meet with the notice of 
Him who feeds the ravens, and with 
out whom not a spanow falleth to the 
ground. — For a vivid descriptbn of a 
heart-rending scone of suffering in the 
desert very nearly resembling this, sea 
' Scripture Illustrations,' p, 29.-11 
As it viere a boa-^ol. 'This,' saya 
Mr. Roberts, 'is a common figure of 
speech in thar ancient writings—' The 
far as the 



The 






ihori distance 
' It is a call off i' i. e. so far as a man's 
voice can reach. . ' How ihr is he offl' 
' O, not more Ihan ihreecallsj' i e. were 
threemen stationed within the reach of 
each other's voices, the voice ofi 
Elrlhest off would reach to that dis 

17, Ood heard tke voice qf the lad. 
ASthough it is no where expressly said 
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17 And ■ God heard l.ie v 
of the lad : and the angel of God 
called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
said unto her, What ailelh thee, 
Hagar? Fear not ; for God hath 
heard Ihe voice of the lad where 
he is. 

18 Arise, lift up the lad, and 
hold him in thine hand : for " I 
will make him a great nation. 



19 And 'God opened her eye: 
and she saw a well of waier 
and she went, filled ihe boMi 
with water, and gave the lad-drinS 

30 And God 'was with !n 
lad; and he grew, and dwelt i: 
the wilderness, » and became a: 
archer. 



tliBtlshmiiel put forth hiavoiceralherm 
Bobs or groans, yet it is very conceiva- 
ble that he did. Such a supposition, 
however, is not necessarily required by 
tha purport of the language. Hia auf- 
Tering and perishing condition had in 
itadf B ' voice* which called, loudly upon 
(he divine compassion, and which God 
could hear, even though we suppose the 
.ad to have been ao overcome with 
hnnger, thirst, and weariness, as to ha 
incapable of any vocal utterance. A 
valet with [he sacred writera ia some- 
limas equivalent lo a meaning, scape,- 
or purport. Thus Ex. 4. B, ' If ihey 
will not believe ihee, nor hearken to 
tiie toice of the liral sign ;' i. e. regard 
the meaning or drift. Pa, 19. 3, ' There 
is no speech nor language where their 
voice is not heard j' i. e. where their 
jnirporiii not intelligible. In likenian- 
ner God may be said in this case to 
have heard the voice of the lad in as 
&r as he regarded lh£ import of his 
amdUioit, and pitied and purposed to 

relieve him. T The Angd of God 

called, &c That ia, the uncreated An- 
gel ! the Angel- Jehovah ; the same who 
appeared to Hagar on a former occa- 
sion. Gen. 16. 7. •S God hath heard 

Bu voice of the lad ichere he is. Heb. 
bis Sin "lfflK3 it iftn' uAsre he is; 
i. e. not merely in the place, but in the 
condition, in which he is ; he hath 
heard hia voice in observing and com- 
passionating the afflictive circumstan- 
w« 10 which he is reduced. 



18. Hold hin 



hand. Helh 
>p''Thn strmgOten thine 
ut upon him. Assist and support 
1 ; do not dcsart him, hut afford ev- 
neceasary aid. Thus by a einiilai 
igels, 43, 6, 'I the Lord have ealled 
e in rightoouaneea, and wiK hold 
hand (Heb, -p-^:, '<Tplr\ i 



strmglhen npon thine hand), and will 
keep thee.' Comp. Note on Josh. 1. B. 

19, God opened her eyes, and sha 
saw a -well. Not that she had hilherlo 
lacked the use of the outward organs of 
sight, but the well of water had up to 
this time escaped her notice, and its lo- 
cality was now unexpectedly made 
known to her. Thus of the disciples, 
Luke 24. 31, 'And th^r eyes nera 
opened, and they knew him;' provioua 
to which it is said, ' their eyes were 
holdenthat they should not know him.' 
Thus too it ia said Num. 22, 31, that 
' The Lord opened the ey/s of Balaam, 
and ha saw the angel of the Lord 
standing in the way ;' i. e. he was ena- 
bled to see what he had not observed 
before. By a like metaphorical idiom 
to open or uncover the ear, (Heb.) 
1 Sam. 9. 15. 3 Sam. 7. 27, is to dis- 
close something to any one. 

30. Godicas vriththe^d. That ia, 
prospered him ; blessed him in tempo- 
ral respects. It is a. genuine oriental 
phrase for fiivQuring one and crowning 
him with prosperity and succesa in 
his undertaking. Chal. 'And Ihc Word 
of the Lord was ibr the help of tha 
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CIIAPTEK XXr. 



child.' Sto Nnt* on Joah. 3. 7. IE 

IhiKlt in the leildtmess, and became an 
archtr. Nol only an adept hI the use 
.if Ihe bow and arfow in hunting, hut 
iUo employing tliia as his princlpgl 
weapon on ihose occasions when, ac- 
cording 10 the prediction, ch. 16. 12, 
his ' hand began to be against eVBty 
man, and eiery man's hand against 
ftini.' Tha term unquestionably de- 
notoB warlike snaracter and praccicca. 
It is but anolJiBt made of saying that 
he began to be distinguished for lawleaa 
ptedatary habits, as his descendants 
have always been. His espnlsionftora 
his fiilher's house, and the way of life 
into which it fdrced him, would nalur- 
aU 1 d t incr aae any inherent fero- 
« y f mpe h m y have possessed, 
and f m d fi that character 
wl I w g f h m by the Angel 

b f h w bo God brings his 
p d p fls t always, nor 

g Ity bj ir 1 09 means, but 

by h p d concurrence of 

n ral I would seem that 

h e dually b gh himself to bear, 
^ndjmally pel h twayofliving 
wh h h d fi bee obtruded upon 
h by h tr g I d of necessity! 
and thuB the prophecy entered upon its 
incipient fulfilment. 

as. In the viildemesa •>/ Paran. 
'This iaona part of that great desert 
(eKternal to i 'anaan) which it will be 
a whole, to assist 



■> the 



in giving 

auch of its jiar.H as are mentioned un- 
der different names in the Scriptures. 
For this purpose we must figure the 
Arabian peninsula as an elevated table- 
land, encircled by a bell of flat, sjid, 
and sandy gtound. The only excep- 
tion is on the southern coast, where a 
wall of lofty and wild rocks forms an 
jiolosing rampart to Arabia Felix. 



Now all the great external deserts men- 
tioned in the Bible form, collectively, 
the norrhern pari of this great desert- 
belt of Arabia. Let us then call this 
northern portion of the belt one deserL 
It forms by far Iha widest portion o( 
the whole belt. For the sake of clear- 
ness, we may take as its southern 
boundary the thirtieth parallel of lati- 
tude, from the head of the Red Sea (at 
Suei) to the head of the Persian Gul^ 
being a line measuring about seven 
hundred miles. On this line, as a base, 
the desert extends northward in a tri- 
angular figure, theeastemsideof which 
is formed by die Euphrates, and tha 
western by Egypt, Palestine, and Syr- 
ia ; the triangle measuring, from its 
base to its apei, about three hundred 
and fifty miles. But these dimensions 
limit tha proportions of the actual des- 
ert, which encroaches considerably in 
different parts beyond the limits which, 
for the sake of a general view, wo have 
assigned. This being understood, all 
the deserts of the Scripture, except 
those in Canaan itself or the peninsula 
of Sinai, are included within this great 
desert. Indeed, the deserts of Sinai 
are but extensions of the same desert. 
The principal extent of this desert, thai 
is, all that lies east or southeast of Ca- 
naan, is called by way of eminence, 
'The DeaerL' Tha other deserts era 

triangle, having Palestine and the Med- 
iterranean on the north, the peninsula 
of Sinai on the south, Egypt on tlia 
west, and on the east joining the great 
desert, of which it is but a portion. 
This corner of the triangle contains ' the 
wilderness of Shur,' ' the wilderness of 
Paran,' 'the wilderness of Zin' (not 
Sin), and ' the wilderness of Edom.' 
But tlie two last do not appear to be 
any other than different names for tlis 
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22 1[ And it jame to pass at 
Ihat lime, ihiil ^ ALiimelech and 
Phicliol the chief captain of his 



whole or part of ihe wiliierncsa of Pa- 
ran. Thus, then, we reiluoe the des- 
erifl of this part to two, Shur, and Pa- 
ran. Shurii mentioned in the Note 
to ch. 16. 7. The desert of Paron, 
which still retains its anoienl name, e'j- 
lends southward from Palestine into 
the peninsula of Sinai. It is bounded 
on the west by the desert of Shur, and 
on the esat by the gulf of Akaba and 
by the valley (El Ohor and El Araba) 
which extends between that gulf and 
the Dead Sea. The reports of modem 
travellers have only made us acijuaint- 
ed with the southern portion of this 
deaarli that is, the part which is in or 
□orders on the peninsula of Siniu. 
Prom the comparisonoftliar accounts, 
it seeraa to be a dreary and desolate re- 
gion, with a soQ sometimes sandy, and 
at other times calcareous, strewed with 
oose pebbles and Hints. The uniform- 
ty of its surface ia broken by various 
chains of hills, and by numerous ra- 
vines and glens, as well as by the 



afw 






t the 



inequality of the surface, the 
eoUeclH and gives birth to a _ 
of low shrubs. Coloquintida grows 
abundantly in such situations, and is 
collected by the Arabs for domestic and 

medicinal usea.' Piel. Bible IT ffis 

moS«rtoofcA"m 7 Th b " 



host spalie unto Abraham, savittg, 
' God IS with thee in all that' thou 



yet, in this matter, subject himaelf a^ 
BHiirely to the will of hia mother. I 
is a striking instance of the liiedneaso 



seems to be introduced here for ilie 

that after a roving and unsettled life of 
Mity years, Abraham was at length 
favoured with somewhat of a long peri- 
od of rest. It was indeed the will of 
Heaven that his lot in the main, even 
to the close of life, should be that of a 
sojourner and a pilgrim, but in the 
country of Abimelech he is blessed for 
B longer time than tiaual, with a tran- 
quil abode. This was a well-limed 
comtbrt, coming as it did not longafler 
(be banishment of Ishmael and Hagar, 
and ailbrding hini the opportunity to 
devote himself more leisurely to the 
rearing of that son in whom not only 
his own but the hopes of the world were 
centered. In regard to the conduct of 
Abimelech on this occasion, we may 
observe (1.) The mo(iii« which induced 
this friendly request; he 'saw that 
God was with him.' Probably the 
news of the extraordinary birth of Isaac 
and of the various incidents which had 
grown out of it, had reached the court 
of Abimelech and becomo a topic of 
converaation. 'This,' he would per- 
haps aay to himself 'is a great man, 
and a great &mily, and wilt become a 
great nation; the blessing of heaven 
attends him. It is our wiadom there- 
fore to take the earliest opportunity to 
put ourselves on good terms wi:h him. 
In proposing this he was acting mora 
for hia interest than he was aware at, 
for God in biessing Abraham had prom- 
ised to 'bless them fhpX iileased himj 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



361 

23 Now therefore ^ swear unto 1 1 h.ve done unto thee thou shaW 
me here by God, that tliou wilt do uvifo me, and lo the lana 
n.l dealfatlelv With me, nor with wherein thou hast sojourned 
my so* nor wX mr«t>"'« ^'^"^ 2* ^'"' ^^"^'-'^ said, 1 will 
but according to the kindness that swear. 



■nd to curse them that curaed him.' In 
making a covenani, therefore, with 
Abraham be wbb virtually malting a 
covenant with Ilia God of Abraham. 
(2.) The tolcmnily with which he wish- 
ed thB friendahip to be confirmed ; 
'Swear unto ma by God.' With tliis 
request Abraham complied ih^pgh 



a that he needed tc 



10 deal f 









Btiould ( 



as eoncemad, the more solemn 
nl the bettar. But why 
ants, promiaas, ootha, be 
necessary in the commerce of human 
life! It ia, alas, for no other reason 
than that roan are false, treacherous, 
and perfidiouB. Tha manners and cus- 
toms of past times only serve to con- 
vince UB, that in every age the corrup- 
tion of man has been so great upon the 
earth, that ordinary obligations will 
not bind i that without the sanctionB of 
religion neither the sense of honour or 
iuatice or interest wilt avail lo preserve 
man in a course of rigid integrity. No 
other argnmeiit ia necessary to prove 
that our nature is depraved than tha 
neceafflty of solemn appeals to the 
Deity, making 'an oath for oonfirraa- 
tion an end of all strife-'— 'Among the 
Arabs of the present day, tha name of 
God is hflfltd in almost every sentence 
they speak : and it ia not seldom invo- 
ked lo give weight to the moat menda- 
t^uB assertions. But there is no peo- 
ple who, with more fearftilnees and 
awe, shrink, even in a juat matter, from 
appealing to that great Name in a aol- 
Bfinlj adminialered oath. Most '— '■- 



rather Ic 



malls 



iMuld n 

than venture lo swear in the nai 
God, however truly they might s' 



They seem lo attach supernatural con- 
sequences to Bueh an act, and to believe 
that the Almighty would reaent hav/ig 

ptirposes. Their most solemn oam is, 
'By Qod, and in God, and through 
God." Pict. Bible. 
23. That Huiu. UJi« no! deal fakdj/ 

„iffi mc,&c. Heb. -^i ipmn mt/ 

thou shaU lis unla me. An elliptical 
lode of speech in which an impreca- 
on la to be understood ; the complete 
.3n fence standing somewhat thus, 'It 
thou doest so, woe be unto thee,' or, 
'The Lord will avenge the perjury. 
The senao therefore ia, ' Swear to me 
here by God, who, if thou violatest this 
compact, will avenge it, that according 
the kindness which I have showed 
Llo thee, thou shalt do unto me and 
y country.' Gr. ' That thou wilt not 
rang rae.' Ghal. 'That thou wilt 
It hurl me.' Mr. Bmce, the traveller, 
._rae to a place, called Shekh Ammer, 
from iheArab Shekh, of which place 
got a pledge that he should not be 
olcsted in hiB journey across the dea- 
„t to CosBdr. A number ot people 
afterwards assembled at the house. 
' The great people among them.' iays 
the travollev, ' came, and after joining 
hands, repeated a kind of prayer, by 
which they dcchired thcmselvea and 
their ckitdriai accursed if ever ihey lift^ 
ed np their hands against me in thelell, 
a field in the desert i or, in case that 
I or mine should fly lo them tor refuge, 
if they did not protect us at the risk o[ 
their lives, their families, and their for- 
tunes, or, as they emphaUcallyespress- 
ed ii, to the death of the last malt ehUd 
armmg Stem' 
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